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NOVISKIMA VEIiBA.— (V ll.) 

In the early chiys- of cliinbing ^^on^ Blanc travellers were told by 
the guides tt» kecfi silence at a- certain tnauvais pa^, for fear that 
^.he vibration of sj)ecch might loosen an avalanclie upon their 
heads. Our 'country is now jmssing through a corridor overhung 
with treacherous blocks. Its path has never been through such 
a confused conglomeration of -dangers. Before these pages are 
read, some of these masses may have been left behind, or some 
of them may have fallen. .Where any wrong utterance may do 
nischief, it is best to keep Kilencc even from good words. The 
-imazing complications of the various crises that beset our states- 
■iien, with all the rea<*tions of each dilemma on all the rest, 
•annot he treated in a few paragraphs or ]»ages: and no one of 
hese dilemmas ought to bo handled apart from the rest. As the 
world rings with liascless rumours, many which are concocted 
by envy, malice, or fnnaticisiii, as the true facts an* known to no 
one outside the inner councils, n mere observer of the political 
imbroglio, whatever he may think, had better keep to himself 
both^riticisiii ami advice. No man has a right to make either of 
fhese public, unless he is able to judge the situation all round, 
as a- whole. 

The- Iniig and checkered histury of our country can show no 
time of manifoki crisis like this. 'Flie whole world seems seething 
at once. A series of incalculable convulsions lias entirely recast < 
all familiar values. The war coming on us (at least to the 
public) like a Inilt from the blue — the Bussiaii rulhute — the Ameri- 
can descent upon liLurope — her still more iiuTodible desertion — 
the entire rc^constnu’tion of our Parliament -the entire revaluation 
of all industrial jiroldems, of all * tinancial , commercial, and class 
problems — the enormous responsibilities thrown on Britain by the 
" Treaty and covenant and our allianee — the revolutions no longer 
latent in Ireland, Egypt, Syria, Meso|>otamia, Turkey, and India 
— all these together make an iinexainjded chaos of problems. 

^TKff 1 ■■’o verri 1 1 n* n t. has to dc'al with all of them at once, and each of 
i«J:heiij in view of all the rest. Parties, the Press, factions, classes, 
and groujis, each ('all out sejiaratcly for their own special cause, 
VOL. CVlIl. N.S. B 



They will not see that each problem depends ® 
other problems. Do this I Do that ! Do not do this ! is 
by ten thousand throats. But it is impossible to do an^ mg 
ev« to cease doing — ^unless all the surrounding conditions ore 
taken into account and solved. All 1 say is, no man has a ngy^ 
to judge the situation, unless he will study all the complications of 
the crises, and will weigh each proposed plan in the light of its 
relation to all the rest. • 

At this most critical hour of the Anglo-French a very 

timely work has been given us in English — the Li/c of the great 
French Patriot of 1870 by an eminent French statesman— now 
President of the PeimbUc." Gambetta was far the greatest 
^•^■liienchman of his time; and his death at the age of 44 nas an 
xiatir^- table loss to France and to. Europe, for as an inspiring 
and force he was at least the equal of Cavonr or Bismarck, 

-wonderiu^ , ^ nobler nature than either of these. The stor\’ of his 
lucidity \ j career (1838-1882) has now been told with singular 
v?ell as perfect truth by M. Desclianel, one of tlie wisest as 

analysis inforniod of living statesmen in France. T!iis 

to if the Jong duel between France and Geniiany from 1870 
one who has long been of the inmost circle of Frencli 
intern®^’', is invaluable to enable Englishmen to understand the 
Thoiwne struggle in which France has lived h»r two generations. 

M. Deschanel ends liis boi»k at 1882. it throws a flood of 
on the jirobiems which the (Treat War has sought to solve 
in blood and ruin, llugli.shiiien study this admirable Li/e, 

if they wish to know what are the aims and dilemmas of rTench- 
men. Gambetta wa*! the ty|»e of all that is l>esi in France ; M. 
Desclianel has proved himself tt) be a masterly historian. 


The book has a singular interest for me, and I feel justifie<l in 
^ bearing witness to its scrupulous iin[>firti.ality and its truth, be- 
cause during the whole period I followed with sympathy 

every phase of French ]xjlitic>, wa^ constantly in I'rance. and was 
in close touch w'ith many Frencli fKiliiiciaris. I knew Gatidxdta 
personally and discu.s.sed the .^itiiatif>n with him in his house in the 
Rue Montaigne, where he gathered hi.-^ t-olleagues to his breakfast 
parties. I have heard him as PiX'.sident of the Chamber. I knew 
many of his colleairues, esjHx ially Ratjc, Clialhunel-Eacour, Eouis 
Blanc, Spuller, Saini-Hilaire, Sairit-Sinion. Roiivier. Felix Fa ure.' ' 
Jules Ferry. During the great Seize- .Mai struggle of 1877, I was 
foi three months in I* ranee, and as tlie Times cortcspofid^^^ J was 
even acting in concert with Oambetta’s party. WTien Gambetnr-' 
(1) GamheUa^ by Paul DeacJianffl. \V. Heinemaim, 8vo. 15s. 



first appeared in the Chambw, ' 1 was writing at Home on xne 
necessity for union between France and England as the prime 
condition of European peace. The day after his death, t.e, on 
January 1st, 1883, I pronounced a eulogy on his career at Newton 
,^all. Few Englishmen can have studied the whole story of 
Gambetta’s work in France more continuously than I have done. 
And T find M. Deschaners biography a truly Tacitean account of 
his illustrious chief. 

The Life is written with all the literary charm and the scrupu- 
lous justesse of a French Academician. It is no panegyric, no 
legend, no apology. It is based on a thorough study of Par- 
liamentary Pa|x*rs, the Memoirrs of the chief politicians engaged 
abroad and at home, and several unpublished letters of Gambetta 
himself. An unusual grace is given to this biography of a pro- 
found statesman by liis beautiful love-letters to his beloved 
Tj^onie, to whom he wrote daily and who exerted over him so 
useful an influence. These letters, says M. Deschanel, “form 
a romance that throbs witli passion.” “You arc my moral and 
intellectual home,” he wn)le to her in 187fl. This Life of a states- 
man is no encyelopanUa <if blue-books and despatches : it is the 
romance of a wonderful career, liumbetta was not, like Cavour 
and Bismarck, born with title and wealth, but in the modest home 
of a nuturalised Italian tradesman. His education, his club- 
debatings, his penury, his life as a student and then at the bar, 
are full of Parisian character. M. Deschanel gives a life-like por- 
trait of the irrepressible ]>assion of the man. 1 too have seen him 
boiiiiu up from his chair, when 1 asked him why they did not 
contir4ue- .the fight in 1^71. Parre (jn'ils yi'avaient pas de 

courage ” he roared. .\s Paul I^eschanel truly says : he was 
lxfsBes.sed with “tlie passion for France.*’ 

Gambetta was the send of France in the last desperate defence 
of 1871 ; but he was even greater founder of the Bepublic, 1873- 
1877. M. nesclinnel very truly shows that the construction of 
a constitutional B<*]niblic was es.sentially the work of Gambetta. 
The Bepublic has now endured through troiiiondous strains for 
exactly half a century, whilst the Kinpire which Bismarck founded 
has pulled itself d<i\\n in shameful, final ruin. .As the President 
, says, Gambetta brought to his life-long task ”y>racticaK effective 
statesmanshif).” l>iiring my long travels in France. July to 
Novein^r, 1877, 1 visited the gnmps of the Gambettist 363 
dgpiAlcs all over l^’ranoe, and I saw how the chief in Paris was the 
^entre of .the entire Tiiberal party --the FiK’h of the republican 
armies. He told the Marshal President either ** se soumettre ou 

B 2 
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se dimettre; and he made good the summons. As Liamartihe 
said of Mirabeau — *'his ringing x^brases became the proverbs of 
the devolution.*’ This .was far more true of Gambetta’s, for his 
epigrams were both the battle-cry of revolution and also the 
maxims of reconstruction. Gambetta was greater than Mirabeaj^ 
or Danton. Mirabeau knew that he had “left nothing but a vast 
upheaval.” Danton said — “Let our memory i>erish !” Gambetta*? 

memory will live as the Washington of the Kepiiblic of France. 

« « « m ^ m « 

Gambetta was no mere orator and party clnef. He was a far- 
sighted statesman, who had solid convictions of sound ix)licy deep- 
seated in his brain. The President shows how the practical |K)li- 
tician was inspired by the theories of Auguste Comte — who “exer- 
cised a great and ever increasing influence over him.*’ When 
fanatical radicals attacked the very si>irit of government and tried 
to supjjress the army, Ciamhetla cnished them with a speech 
W’^hich embodied Comte *s motto — Order and Prof/rrss. As M. 
Deschane] says : “ for the first time the mind of a ]>oliticiHn was 
guiding universal suffrage towards an organised democracy.” “His 
mind was saturated with Mirabeau and Comte.” At the Sorbonne, 
Gambetta described Corntc as “the most ]X)werful tliinkcr of the 
age.” As M. Dcschancl says —“The teachings of Auguste Ctuutc 
had at this time a widespread influence” ; and at a banquet in 
honour of M. Ijittrc, Gambetta declared himself practically a 
believer in the positivist ideal of moral science applied to politics. 
The whole positivist body in France continued to give Gambetta 
a hearty supiK)rt in all Iiis ixjlitical activities. To them he has 
always seemed the true type of the repul)lican statesman Vwhp 
disdains to be either demagogue or dictator. 

* * ★ ♦ ♦ * ■ ’ ■ ’ 

It must not be supposed that this fine study of the President, 
full as it is of wise state-craft and lucid analyses of complicated 
situations, fails to give us a ])icture of Gambetta — the man. His 
origin and up-bringing are full of interest. Genoa, Gascony, 
Cahors, united to breed in him genius, x>assion, and resolution. 
His forbears w^ere Catholic, some of his uncles, priests. His looks, 
which some jesters called Jewish, were intensely Italian ; his wit, 
humour and charm wore intensely French. There were in him 
strains of Rabelais, Mirabeau, Voltaire and Diderot- The fou 
furieux that Thiers once callccl him, had inexhaustible i>owers of 
work, of patience, of sagacious self-restraint. He not only satw* 
the immediate need of the hour, but he foresaw bow the present 
would work out. A fine saying of his is this : “PaHie^are 
formed by ideas : groups are formed by interests.” It is 
that the story of one who rode on the topmost 'waves of a great 
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revolution can show bo much of family affection, of love for a 
noble woman, of magnanimity to opponents. His rejoinder to 
Thiers when he cried out : There sits the man who has freed 
our provinces from the occupation/’ was the act of a generous 
mul and true patriot who can forget “party” and can smile ct 
insults. Oambetta, indeed, was a truly great Frenchman; and 
in this Life the President has written a book that is vrorthy of 
such a subject. 

« » ^ » » m * 

In philosophy the. problem of the hour is the Ijaw of Progress. 
It is inevitable that, after a cataclysmic epoch of Change, thought- 
ful minds should ask : Is this Progress — is it morally and socially 
oil to the good — is it destined to continue? Professor J. B. Bury, 
of Cambridge, has just published a very learned history of The 
Idea of Progress, on which I commented in Thr Fortnightt-y 
■Review of May and in the. Positirist Pcvtcw of June. Mr. 
Marvin, of Oxford, and his friends have published, at the Claren- 
don Press, a series of essays on Progress from 1870 to 1914. And 
now the Dean of St. Panl’s has issued from the same Press his 
Romanes Tjecture. entitled, as is Professor Bury’s book. The Idea 
of Progress, Here we have three views of Progress. Professor 
Bury gives us, with scholarly judgment, the history of the Idea ; 
the Oxford essayists see mostly the blessed signs of the change. 
The Dean is critical, trenchant, .almost negative. Nothing ho 
hrilliaiit. so full of wit, of irony, of home thru.sts at credulity and 
ignorance has appeared. We might think he had inherited the 
flashing ra]uer of a much older Dean, were it not that his long 
studies of the Platonists had endowed him with the Socratic vein 
of pungent probing to the root of all forms of conventional and 
emotional sophistry. The literary liononrs of this tri-partite dis- 
cussion rest with Dr. Inge, who has certainly won the first round 
“on points.” 

«♦«««« 

The key of the Dean’s argument is disproof of the belief in a 
Daw of Progress, automatic, inevitable, continuous, moral, and 
beneficent — stated in its most violent form by Spencer, and still 
the moving spirit of democratic rhetoric everywhere. As ho 
show's, it is to misuse Darwin’s science, if we assume that such 
a law of human perfectibility is a necessary result of evolution. 
Dr. Inge show's how' little mo<lern astronomy encourages the 
gibrification of our planet and the infinite w’elfare of its inhabi- 
tants. Nor does scientific history disclose any continuous im- 
provemeift in man’s nature and happiness. But the dogma of 
"liecessary progress in things political is the mischievous lure that 
‘‘’T^Buades the people that what seems “to be coming” is neces- 
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sarily good, and that the law of change is destined to sweep away 
such antique superstitions as Country, Property, Order, and 
Government. And the law of Progress in religion “has distorted 
Christianity.” The Dean sweeps aside Spencer’s preposterons 
dogmatism of differentiation in the Universe, as well as Hegel’s 
dream of an unalterable and infinite Absolute — ^both of which 
anathema to the philosophy of experience. With a great deal of 
this the school of thought with which I hold in perfect agree- 
ment. We are meliorists, not optimists. We trust that Man 
can better himself and his earth, but has i\o automatic perfec- 
tibility to look to. We agree with Huxley that cosmic nature is 
far from Man’s friend ; but it is extravagant to call it Man’s 
enemy. We do not see any certainty that man must be perfect. 
But we hope to do the best under difficult conditions to improve 

oiir lot — and also ourselves. 

»»***»' 

It is not the business of an ecclesiastic to see truths in Comte, 
hut it is the part of a philosopher to understand him. In assum- 
ing that Comte’s philosophy accepts any absolute or necessary 
Daw of Progress, T)r. Inge goes too fur. Progress, indeed, is a 
primary and sacred motto of Positivist religion ; but it is “Progress 
the End” — that is, the object of human endeavour — and, as it is 
to be inspired by Dove, it is moral progress; and, being Iv.ised 
on Truth, it is ever subject to external limits. .\s(rouomy, 
Phy.‘«icB, Physiology, Biology show iis how vast, how menacing, 
are these limits. They are outrageously over-stated in the 
scientific Agno.«iticisni of Profe.s.«5or Huxley and in the cynical 

atheism of Bertrand Hn.'^scll. Our environment on earth has 

• 

infinite dangers and obst«acles, and also infinite op|H>rtuiiities for 
good and for happine.ss. If it will only last for some millions of 
teens, that is quite enough for us. But when the Dean finds 
support in Huxley's and Iius.‘ieirs nightmare of a demonic world 
about to swallow up mankind, how dcK*s he rcH*oncile such com- 
promising terror.s with the Omnipotence and Benevolence of a 
Creator? Positivists are not troul>led either with tlie potential 
horrors of scientists nor with the lc>gical dilcminas of Creation. 
They live in a world wliicli ctnirage and thought can make a 
tolerable home — at any rate? fejr countless generations to come. 
That is enough : and they are not at all bus^’ with metaphysical 
revelations about the T’niverse, nor with tlic baffling iiiconsiKtencieB 
which obtrude on the prayers of theologians. It is a misunder- * 
standing to assume that Comte either stated — eir attempted to 
state — any “Daw of Progress” as a necessary conseqdence of 
evolution. He stated the moral law, that is, the duty of humanity-*- 
to improve itself and its own world, and that, as a fact, that dutjT' 



had been fairly observed. Surely, this is on the lines of all 
rational Theology. 

' The Bomanes Tjecture is a veritable mine of home-truths, and 
it Rcintillates with brilliant epigrams. But home-truths have their 
brighter side in practice, and epigrams too often over-state them 
till they become paradoxes. A Bishop once told on eminent 
Darwinian that he saw the ape in him; but do *‘we” to-day — 
does anybody — now believe we are “descendants of monkeys”? 
The rational view* of history admits that civilisation ebbs and 
flows in successive stages of decline and growth ; but the doctrine 
of recurrent cycles is rejected by competent students as plainly 
contrary to facts. The Dean regards seven centuries — presume 
from A. 11 . 300 to a.d. 1000 — as the Dark Ages and worthless. He 
consigns to Nirvana the Latin Fathers and the Catholic Church, 
Tribonian and Homan laM’, Byzantine polity, literature, and art, 
Charlemagne, Alfred, Tlieodoric, and Otto. Does history show* 
that “civilisation is n disease almost invariably fatal, unless its 
course is checked in time”? How would the TVan check civilisa- 
tion? Have we “devastated the loveliness of the world ”? Have 
we “enslaved the animal creation ”? Do dogs, cats, horses, sheep, 
cattle, and elephants consider us to be human devils? Bussians 
and Germans have done horrid brutalities, but has not the 
civilised world risen up in abliorrenco? Has not the conscience 
of men — and still more of women — irn filled them to deeds of 
humanity in vast populations such as were unparalleled in former 
Ages? C’omto certainly held that “the Catholic monotheism of 
► the ^fiddle Ages was an advance uf)on pagan antiquity.” It is 
strange .indeed to find an Anglu'an ecclesiastic ridiculing that as 
sui^erstition. 

I remember a former Dean of Si. Paul’s who wrote a great 
book in praise of I\.atin C’hristianity. 1 am proud to think that 
Gointe’s whole conception of histi^ry is governed with the same 
idea- f)f imperishable. advaiu'C, hnih moral and intellectual, which 
we owe to the Middle Ages, and even to the Dark Ages. To 
writ4‘ that Gointe aimed at a- 'rbeocracy, or the subjection of State 
to Chiireli, or to repression of free I bought — this is misrepre- 
sentation ; for the very centre, of bis system is complete inde- 
]H?ndence of Stale and Church, of material and of spiritual power, 
and of unlimited freedom of opinion. 

• • 

In the end, however, -the Dean, who is very sceptical alwit any 
regular Progress, gives us an amx>le field for Ho|.>e. Curiously 
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■enough, this is precisely the Positivist attitude to the future— et 
any rate on earth. We, too, have no absolute certainty of any 
necessary JE’rogress. We acknowledge our human limitations and 
dangers. We hoi>e to overcome them by faith, by science,^ by 
moral energy. So far we go with the Christian triad of faith, 
Hope, Liove. The evolution of Humanity seems to us on the 
whole to be morally progressive with cruel failures and sets-back. 
History of Man has a real, but somewhat chequered, continuity; 
and we urill not allow ourselves to be downhearted by the noble 
indignation of one who sometimes uses satire to give point to 
his moral warnings. 

****«• 

Those whom the I^ean's dilemmas have made downhearted may 
take comfort from studying another volume issued by the Claren- 
don Press — jRecent Developments in European Thought^ essays 
edited by F. S. Marvin, Oxford. 8vo., 1920. Mr. Marvin, the 
author of The Living Past^ The Century of Hope, and other works, 
has now edited a volume of twelve essiiys b^’ graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Manchester, St. Andrews, and Durham, to illiistrate 
the “Progress of Western Civilisation” in the last generation, 
starting with the Franco-German War of 1870. The ixlitor opens 
with the view that a great stage in the growth of unity among 
nations is marked by two international tragedies : but he does not 
agree with the Dean that the war of 191 -i exhibited on the whole 
a cyclical reversion to media:*val barbarism. He admits that there 
is urith some “a falling in the barometer of temperament,” but 
he finds that the tragedies of the period are rather on the surface 
than in the nature of humanity, "and that “such an output of 
mental energy, rewarded by siicrh a harvest of truth, is. without 
precedent in man’s evolution.” He points to “the advance in 
international unity and social reform within the State,” both of 
which were heralded bj’ Comte before 1857. He finds “gooci 
grounds for thinking that tlie average man has iiiiprctved in good- 
ness” ; and still more that “the collective s^uil of man has grown.” 
The man of science is certain tlia^ foresight will “make the reign 
of man uprjn the planet wider and firmer than before. The spirit 
of science is the spirit of hojH?.” 

• • # * * • • 

The same tempered optimism sinimates the other essays, which 
are occupied in tracing recent d<*velr»ptijerits in philosophy,, 
religion, history, economics, and biology. ^I'heir main businesB 
is to show derelopnienif which thew do not claim to b^cut all 
automatic, necessary, or continuous, but which on the whole^ and 
with frequent failures and reactions, they take to be cxinducive to 
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human welfare. The easaya on Philoabphy and on Bdigion are 
much occupied with criticiam of recent apecialiat theories^ but 
neither eaaays are revolutionary nor peaaimiBt. The learned and 
maaterly atudy of Historical Research by Mr. G. P. Gkxxsh ia an 
invaluable aummary of all that haa been done in our timea to 
ahow how **the acope of hiatory haa gradually widened till it haa 
come to include every aspect of the life of humanity” — ”an 
immense and almost an immeasurable advance in historic 
studies.** This splendid survey of recent history amply justifies 
the editor's words <in j>. 10) : ”No single generation before ever 
learnt so much, not only of the world around it, but also of the 
doings of previous generations.” Alas! the Romanes Lecture 
would only lead us to think that we are progeniem vitiosiorem. 

The essays on Atomic Theories^ Biology^ Art, Music^ are 
R|)ecialiRt studies on recent aehieveinent.s. The sixth essay, on 
Political Theory, by Mr. Ijind.say, snminari.ses new views about 
the functions of the State and the altered position of Parliament. 
It api>ears to be rather a statement of new books than a practical 
judgment on actual conditions. The coupling of Parliament and 
Trades ITnions as ofpially legitimate sources of ix>litical power 
ignores the essential diflcrcnce that Parliaments are chosen by 
electors of all degrees of interest, capacity and education — and 
now by women as well as iiioii : whilst Trades I'nions are associa- 
tions of manual labourers necessarily with none but elementary 
education, and united by only one interest — that of gaining higher 
wages and making their laixair easier. To gain these ends, they 

• are usually indifferent to the welfare of other citizens and to that 
of Country, which many of tliein regard as a discredited Idol. 
All this would come under the ht*ad of the Anarchy which the 
Komanes Ijectiiror f«>re.sees, but yet it seems to fall in with the 
general optimism of this Oxford volume. The Kconomic Develop- 
ment is treated from three {Hiints of view — “The Tndiistrial Scene, 
1842,*' "Mining O|n-nitions." and "The Spirit of Association," all 
by Mr. It. Fay, of Cambridge. The three |>apers give a fair 
statement, from well-known text-lKK>ks and Parliamentary in- 
quiries, of the deplorable evils of the industrial civilisation which 
the Bomancs Jjecture denounces. But it goes on to show what 
great and continuous im^irovements have been accomplished in 
eighty years by the untiring efforts of men in association, led by 
ptiblic-spirited iuen and women drawn from all classes and ranks. 
1 am enough to remeniher 1842 myself, both in town and 
in country ; and, whatever Blue-books tell us of horrors and starva- 
tion, working people on the whole were quite as cheerful as they 

* are to-day ; they had many enjoyments which are now lost, and 

VOL. OVIU. ».S. B* 
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thece was nothing like tlriS amount of social ^iaeoatiMttt. ■ ^'y>a: 
Biekwick’s England as terr0>l8 as Trotdcy's Patrogradf 

So the book doses with a perfect psaaliy lCaa;lfolia^ : 

to. the nltimate epilargement of Humanity by the uiiidt«& ap^^ 
of Man. Its theme, like that of the Dean, is Hc^e — p r cggeBs. 
human eff<wt. Its motto is from Shelled — ' 

To hope till Hope creates 

• From its own wTeek the thing it contemplates^ 

It is indeed an idea which, at any rate in the Universitiaa and in 
our science schools, the warnings of successive Romanes Liectiires 
have not yet eliminated. 

• a * a • a 


In these times of Industrial Unrest no more valuable summary 
of sound thought has ap]:>oared than is Mr. Harold Cox's book. 
Economic Liberty (lAongmans. 1920). He begins with a historical 
sketch of the freedom of labour, tintll it has dovelo|>ed into the 
extreme licence of refusing to carry the King’s troops and their 
equipment. He goes on to prove that Socialism of this kind **i8 
of necessity the negation of liberty." The Ethics of Property, 
the Ethics of Socialism, Class Warfare, all rest upon the logical 
postulate that to destroy the institutions of Society, liberty of 
action must be suppressed and force must be used to assert the 
rule of the social theorists. BoLshevism, with its horrors, is a 
local and 6|x;cial form of tyranny ; but all communistic and guild 
Socialism involves the same despotism — the same inonofioly — the 
crushing out of all who re.sist the dominant facticins is a necessity 
for Socialism; and Mr. Cox shows that this dogma is^ blandly. 
asserted not only by Jjenin, but by the leaders of International 
Socialism, prominent officials of our great Trades Unions, as 
well as by the "intellectuals" who ex}x>und the Gos{>el of the 
New Lfife. Be my brother, or I will kill thee ! says Lenin. The 
motto of Belgium is "L’l'nion fait la Force.” The motto of our 
internationali.st.s is "La Force fait I’l'nion” — Those who do not 
accept the Union creed must be made to feci its irresistible arm. 

Especially valuable just now is Mr. Cox’s admirable chapter 
on Nationalisation. He traces the growth of this cry to the crises 
of war, the monojxjly jxi.ssessed by the coal-miners, and the 
dependence of Legislature and the Government on an enormous 
increase of Labour votes. The necessities of carr 3 ’ing on the life 
of the public, ignorance of ecc^nomic facts, and the eagerpeas of 
workers to take advantage of crises to . gain more money — all 
these combine to make NationaUsation the lure to a millennium, 
in spite of all the proofs of its conspicuous failure. 

Fbbdbuc Habbisom. 
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Thb League of Nations is neither a State nor Department of State, 
nmr a chartered corporation, nor a diaritable society, nor a <dQb. 
Yet it has features in common with all of these, and one which is 
common to all associations organised for any business whatever in 
the civilised world.* Its Constitution is embodied and its under> 
takings have been or will be further defined in written documents. 
These, like all documents expressed in human language (for it 
does not seem that even the simplest can properly be excepted) 
are in need of interpretation, and the interpreter’s part may or 
may not be an easy one. Easier or harder as it may be, that part 
has been regarded in all ages as eminently belonging to lawyers. 
Indeed, it may be s«aid that the first lawyers, meaning thereby the 
men in whose work the seeds of a distinct legal professiem were 
latent, were neither advocates of parties nor judges in particular 
causes, but the custodians and expounders of oracular and other 
high commands and the administrators of traditional rules. And 
when we pass from the age of the Twelve Tables to our own, 
and consider the volume of modern litigation in this present 
world of statutes. Orders in Council, Begulations, by-laws, marine 
policies, charter-parties, and the rest (not to speak of the blunder- 
ing or over-ingenious testator who is too much with us), we shall 
find that the greater part of judicial and forensic labour, apart 
Trom matters of purely criminal jurisdiction, is engaged on 
questions' of interpretation in one form or another. Outside the 
competence of municipal justice, we have Treaties and Conven- 
tions betw'een sovereign Powers, of which the true construction 
is often in dispute. The Covenant of the League of Nations is 
itself a Trc.aty, and its text is embodied in the Treaties of Peace ; 
some of its provisions arc already the subject of contentious dis- 
cussion in America, whether by the draftsman’s fault or otherwise 
I am not now concerned to inquire. There is no need to dwell 
at more length on the obvious facts that establish a siiecial relation 
between our profession and the League. Whatever else the 
Covenant may be, it is a fundamental and in some respects a 
• novel instrument in the revised law of nations, demanding both 
legal and political exiwrience for its interpretation. 

Hence arises, as it seems to me, a profitable and by no means 
merely technical questioil. What kind of interpretation is most 

* (I) A nsMT laid bofora the Intomational Law AMoeioUon at ParUmoutli, 
KV. IMO. 

B* 2 
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called for in this case? In what spirit, with what examples and 
warnings in mind, is the lawyer to apply his experience and skill 
in construing the Covenant and its future progeny of authentic 
texts? For legal interpretation is not a mechanical art. No more 
than any other reasonable interpreter can the lawyer confine 
himself to the literal application of grammatical or logical rules. 
It is here, indeed, quite contrary to the current belief begotten of 
vulgar apprehension, that the workman is distinguished from the 
amateur. Ijawyers are sometimes pedantic, or bound to say the 
best that can be said for a jiedantic argument*: but, on the whole. 
I am bold to affirm in general that laymen are far more hide- 
bound as interpreters, far more in peril of being cnslaveil to the 
mere letter. In one word, the real use of a wise lawyer in inter- 
pi:etation is to repress overmuch legality. 

In legal and official writings there are divers kinds and grades 
of formal expression. The stjie of legal eomiHisition, we may read 
in Sir Edward Coke, has tliree different degrees of certainty or 
precision at which the writer may aim accf>rding to the nature 
of the occasion. They are called certainty to a common intent, 
certainty to a certain intent in general, and certainty to a certain 
intent in every particular. I shall tinke leave to explain tlie dis- 
tinctions in unarfificiai terms, language is certain to a common 
intent when the sense is clear to a man of fair ordinary intelli- 
gence ; certain to a certain intent in general when the words are 
full to abundance, and plain even to a stupid man ; and certain 
to a certain intent in particular wlien it is so precise and 
exhaustive that a clever man cannot read it in si wrong sense if 
he tries.* 

It may well bo doubted whether it he ever a wise course h)*aini 
at the utmost degree of certainty, the ** certainty to a certain 
intent in every particular.” The draftsman tliat goes almut Ho 
challenge the |K)ssihiIities of ingenious misreading is raising up a 
host of unknown enemies who may he Ukj many for him ; and even 
if he wins that stake he wins it at the priee of being obscure to 
the reader wlioin. after fill, he most wants t<i satisfy, the plain 
man w^'ho is willing to iiiiderstaiid. Mon*over, this adventure can 
be undertaken only with the highly sjs^cialised vocabulary of 
experts in a particular system, so that in any caso it is not 
applicable when one? is dealing with a cosmopolitan audience. 
Now the law of nations is cosmofiolitan custom, very good custom 
so far as it has gone, and fairly well o>>Ff»rved, as customs of all 
sorts go, for more than two centuries. Just now it is the fashion 
to run it down ; there is nothing easier for clever novices full of a 
little learning than to raise a parrot cry of detraction against thj- 
(1) Thui gloss makes no pretonaiaa to be niifhsntiin 
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predecesflors who have made that fearning, such as it is, possible. 
But this by the way. Treaties made between parties of different 
speech and legal systems are by their very nature cosmopolitan 
documents ; and the Covenant of the League of Nations is 
probably the most cosmopolitan of all Treaties. Hence the 
framers of the Covenant have done w'ell to renounce the quest of 
exhaustive and minute verbal accuracy, and to assume so much 
common sense on the reader's part as will enable him to see that 
they renounce it ; and whatever attempts may be made to test 
their work by the methods of extreme verbal criticism should be 
dismissed as being at best wholly misconceived, or at worst (which 
is the more likely case) wilfully perverse devices of adversaries 
bent on frustrating the true intention by any means in their 
|X)wer. Snell, at least, is the oj>inion of one Knglish law^yer 
trained in a school of the strictest technical accuracy, the school 
founded by the great English conveyancers of the early iiint*teenth 
oeiitiiry, and having made some sf>rt of acquaintance with one or 
two other systems. 

Concerning the intermediate standard of preciseness in formal 
writings and the criticism thereof, the “ certainty to a certain 
intent in general *’ which seeks to leave a willing hut dull reader 
without excuse for inisundt*rstaiiding, 1 do not think it fits our 
case either. < /onstitutioiiul and international instruments are not 
meant to be read or construed by stupid ]HM>ple unversed in 
public affairs any more than a ixdicy of iiiariiie insurance is 
intend€>d to he plain and easy rt^ading to u landsman equally 
inncxrcnt of law, s<'aiiuiiishij> and coinnuri-e. Knlightened 
• common sense us well as good faith is no more than tlu^ authors 
of ‘such .instrument B may reasonably require us to bring to the 
study of their work. 

On that principle, I ctmeeive, the C'ovenant of the Ijeaguc of 
Nations is framed. If we seek a venerable precedent for the 
method, we may find it in the Constitution of the United States. 
That is not, as to its final form and authority, an international or 
inter-State eoiiifiaci ; but it was the remit of general agreement 
reached after artliious discussion between tlie delegates of 
sovereign States. Ttejecting the verbose and often futile minute- 
ness of contemporarj' legislative ennetment, it laid out the main 
lines of the f<*derated commonwealth largely and broadly, trusting 
to judicious interpretation to fill in the details as required. The 
fathers of the Constitution were happy in finding, when and 
where «it l>ehoved, such an interpreter as John Marshall. It does 
not seem likely that any one man's name will be linked in such 
« illustrious fashion with the. development of the I.^ague of 
Nations ; but it would be pusillanimous to doubt that among the 
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publicists of the dviliaed world iliere will be found adequate, ooi^ 
petence for a task in some ways less difficult than was, and ui« 
that of the Supreme Court of the United States. We may find 
example and encouragement in the success of that Court» and 
warning in the dangers it had to face. It will be found no lees 
true at Geneva than at Washington that only by constant 
attention to the general plan can a great structure of this kind be 
completed in a manner worthy of the founders. Hasty zeal for 
defining all points at once might easily have mined the union of 
the American States, and might well ruin the-Lieague of Nations 
if some of our latter-day zealots had their way. 

Our Covenant, in short, must be taken, according to its 
apparent intention and such analogies as we have to guide us, for 
a plan laid down to be gradually worked out, not a complete 
specification. If any man is discontented because every detail, 
or some detail on w'hich he has set his heart, is not forthwith 
filled in according to his own favourite model, we shall tolerate his 
discontent rather than imperil the whole undertaking by rashness. 
Probably we all have our disajipointments about this and that 
Article of the Covenant which we should have liked to see more 
explicit ; I know that 1 have mine. It is the part of good citizens 
of the world, I think, to say very little of them in public just now. 
There is, I need hardly say, no professional secret aliout this 
capital point of policy ; we desire, on the contrary, that it should 
be well understood by all intelligent citizens. But there are 
sciolists, amateur sea-Iawyors, and even real lawyers with a 
perverse twist of cleverness, who have skill enough to puzzle a 
well-meaning layman ; and it is the privilege and the duty of . 
instructed lawyers to be foremost in curbing their pretensions 
and refuting**" their sophistries. 

Thus, besides their function of assisting in the actual constnic^^ 
tive expansion of the Jx*ague of Nations, lawyers may fairly be 
called upon to take a leading part in the education of public 
opinion. '» 

It has been pointed out many times that the Jjcague of Nations 
can be an effectual power for good only if it is supported by public 
sense and feeling as well as by official action. The Ijeagiie of 
Nations Union and allied societies in many countries exist for the 
very purpose of sprc'ading corrcKrt information about the Lieague, 
and in the light of that information arousing the moral sense that 
must give vitality to the great design. Indeed, we can understand 
the letter of the Covenant only by considering it as the exprestifon 
of a larger spiritual purpose. The founders put their trust in moral 
support and expect to accomplish their ends by willing co-opera- 
tion and not by compulsory discipline. A lawyer's warning may 
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perhaps not be amiss as to the kind of propaga n da xeqnimd. 
There are several approved ways of bespeak!^ the favourable 
attention of judges, jurymen, or a public meeting, according to 
circumstances and the speaker’s gifts. It is certain that those 
ways do not include approaching one’s hearers in the defiant 
attitude of an envoy who expects a hostile reception. Therefore, 
1 do not think we shall gain many recruits to the cause of the 
Lieague if we go about telling people that the war has made 
them no wiser or better, that they are still given over to selfish 
greed, and that they must rej^ent in sackcloth and ashes- before 
they are fit to listen to our counsels. After all the founders of the 
League are representative men. Their work would have no mean- 
ing at all if they did not trust the good will of the nations they 
represent to bring a new spirit to the making of a new and better 
world. 

Let us rather ssiy : The League appeals to you as men of good 
will because it h.^is need of you, because its foundations were laid 
in the exjiectation of your assistance. It is not a bond of legality, 
but a fellowship in good works to be carried out through mutual 
counsel and advice. There is no comjwlsory jurisdiction ; States 
remain free to settle their differences in any way they please, 
provided that they do honestly endeavour to settle them. There 
is no legislative authority ; reform and reconstruction of ‘ inter- 
national law must come, but the time and manner are left at 'large. 
There is no executive power that can issue an order to any 
member of the lieague from the greatest to the least, much less 
override its constitutional proctHliirc. Advice and agreement are 
the working methods : advice which we irwt will be weighty — 
for otherwise it would be useless — and agreement which we hope 
will become iinivcrsjil. For all this your representative statesmen 
* and the officers of the League must have the assurance that you 
are with them and arc minded to encourage them in all well-doing, 
even to assist at need. An appc^al made in that spirit w*ill surely 
not remain unanswered. 

Moral exhortation, however, is by no means all. There is much 
to be done in setting forth the facts of the League's activity so 
that they may be gfuiernlly understood. How many of us are 
aware that the Covenant, coii]ded W’itli the relative provisions of 
the l^cace Treaty, opens a vast field of peaceful and beneficent 
work, and that the work is already begun? I shall hardly be 
charged with underrating the importance of the International 
Court of Justice (which, indeed, has certain specific duties assigned 
to it in these very ma.tters) ; but the establishment of theTiabour 
Department of the Ijeague at Geneva, which is being organised 
almost without the public hearing of it, is even more important. 
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It is the business of such bodies as the League of Nations Unioii 
to see that the public is not left ignorant of the solid and quiet 
work of which the press does not tell us : ]>artly (let iis charitably 
believe) because the details are more or less confidential, partly 
(I fear we must believe) because it is not good matter for descrip* 
tive telegrams and headlines. Lawyers, of course, have no 
monopoly of the information that ought to be given. But in order 
to give it with the best effect a certain art of reading between the 
lines of authoritative documents is very desirable, and that is an 
art which ought to be 'Sjiecially familiar to lawyers. The mastery 
or the want of it may make all the difference betwee^n giving a 
client ^bod and bad advice as to the bearing of a leading decision 
on his case. Here, therefore, li^gal training and tlic ]>rofe8sional 
habit of mind have yet another fitting application. 

As it has always been the office of us lawyers, apart from our 
daily professional routine, to innke the governing conceptions of 
legal and political science intelligible to the lay people, so the 
League of Nations now gives us an <K‘casion to ex€M-cisf* that office 
on such a scale and with such promise of good rcf^ilt as have 
perhaps never been offered before. 


I’KKnr.riicN Pollock. 



ENGLAND AND THE EUROPEAN SYSTEM. 


The object of foreign policy ie clearly tliu promotion of natkmal 
interest — national aggrandisement in the honourable meaning of 
that word. It most be the natural desire of every patriot — ^who 
is a nationalist first and an internationalist afteiwards — that the 
British Empire should be prosiierous and powerful on the broadest 
possible foundations of national strength and international respect. 
Its power, pros{)erity, and prestige are beyond dispute at this 
moment, but their loundation of justice is denied by Britain’s 
enemies and nut obscurely questioned by some of her friends, 
who give her credit for a ruthless. Machiavellian astuteness in 
playing off her rivals one against the other. unsur{)assed since 
the palmy days of the Roman Republic. 'J'liis hostile verdict, 
however, need not unduly distress ns. Selfish we may have been, 
though got more than others, but Machiavellian wisdom is the 
very last attribute of British statesmanshii^. There is no Metter- 
nich or Bismarck in the long line of British Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Ministers. Conscience has always hud a place in the 
British Foreign Office, behind which stands the British electorate, 
lierpetually subject to swaying tides of sentiment, to gusts of 
popular and patriotic passion, and — more dangerous still in this 
domain — to devastating bla.st6 of moral indignation. The spirit 
of the Florentine Secretary is uncongenial to the air of White- 
,hall. The record of British foreign {x>licy is in large measure a 
record of casual stumbling. 

Tlie one great principle to which British statesmen and in* 
structed public opinion have l>een, on the whole, fairly constant 
is that of being against any PuwtT in Europe which has acquired, 
or which has manifestly sought to acquire, a dangerous pre- 
ponderance of military strength. That has sprung from the 
instinct of self-preservation. For that principle we fought and 
overcame Napoleon. Fur that — with varying degrees of justi- 
fication — we were op[>osed to Russia throughout most of the nine- 
teenth century. Fur that we cultivated spasmodically the .friend- 
ship of Prussia and of (lermany, whenever France appeared to 
be reviving her military ambitions, and especially when die 
seemed to be intriguing to lay hands on Belgium. For that, when 
the new German Empire revealed its aspiration, if not at world 
supremacy, at least at a world-power which threatened British 
Imperial security in the Middle East, in the Far East, and in 
* Africa, we were driven most reluctantly into a system of Euro- 
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pean alliances which, in our British way, wo desoribea 
foreign word ‘‘Entente,” pretending that tlwy wwo 
other than they wore for our own moral oomfort and- ioa/;1|i<l- ;p aa ee 
of mind of the British electorate. The principle opfKMdi^ 
establishment of a military paramountcy — as dmtinct firm a 
hegemony — ^in Europe, will remain our guiding prinei]^, 
whether there be a League of Nations or not. To condemn tiiis 
as selfishness is as foolish as to call the instinct of self-prasorra- 
tion selfish. It is the passing fashion of the moment to decry 
the old doctrine of the Balance of Power as a pestilent heresy 
against the higher law of Nations. Ihit names do not much 
matter. Facts do, and this will remain. 

This principle of being against the strongest European Power, 
when it has seemed to menace the liberties of Europe, has led 
Britain into definite alliances, whenever the danger has become 
sharp and clear. But in the intervals she has m«*ide it her prac- 
tice to abstain from alliances, and has allowed her Army to 
become, almost negligible for the purposes of European war, 
while at time.® she has !)eon reckle.'^s enough to neglect^even her 
Navy. When, during thesi» periods, she has taken a hand in 
European affairs, she has usually drawn back when the crisis trx>k 
a dangerous turn, but more often she Itas pro<*hiiine<l a policy of 
non-intervention, or has drawn ostentatiously aj*ai*t, and boasted 
her “splendid isolation.” Beally. it is small wonder that Con- 
tinental statesmen, in moments of bit terries?, have aluiscd Great 
Britain for being sucli “a bad KiiroiH-au and h.ave denouncod 
her Punic faith. Tliey have not bo<*n whediy without justifica- 
tion. There were long periods during tire \’ictonan era when no* 
sure dependence was to be placed up'in l^ritish foreign policy, and 
the profe.ssions of Ministers were one thing and their perform- 
ance another. Talleyrand was once asked to say what was meadt 
by non-inter\-ention. He rejdied : “It is a metajdiysical and 
{K>litical phra.se which signifies almo.st exactly the same thing as 
intervention.” When he spoke he was thinking of England. 

I.solation, non-intervention, intervention, and alliances — these 
are the possibilities of British Euroj>c?an jifdiey. Each has had its 
turn. Even coinpleto isolation has. at tirnc*s, appealed strongly 
to the- insularity of the liritish mind and the vehemence of 
British prejudice. Twenty years ago, when jiatriotic fervour 
rejoiced to find expre.ssion in the catcliword “XiCt *em all come!,” • 
a thrill of exultation was arouw-d by the dangerous phrase, ‘‘our 
splendid isrilsiiion.” Jo.seph Chaml>erlaiti gave it currency, but 
it was a coin Ixirrowed from Sir George Foster, a Canadian atatea* 
man who had spoken of “the great Mother-Empire, standing^ 
splendidly isolated.” Isolated slie certainly was. She had 
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ficarady a friend in Europe. 
generation^ ti&e alarming jpwp o^ to mfee^^ 
the Boer War came froioti EcarM and Bneaiav as^ 11 
netoed in Berlin, it was not becanae Germany lorod Btegieirit 
bei^r than France loved her. but becauae the German Fleet waa 
atill unprepared for “The Day.“ There was little that wae 
aplendid. as the blunders of the South African War revealed, 
about an isolation which was not based on strength of prepara* 
tion. British self-satisfaction in isolation was well expressed by 
Canning in 1823/when he gladly snatched at an opportunity 
to break away for good and all from the Holy Alliance, and. wrote 
to Bagot : “Things are getting back to a wholesome state again. 

Every nation for itself and God for us all.” “No more d d 

Areopagus now.” There Bxx)ke John Bull, the islander, after a 
long and fretting experience of allies and alliances, delighted to 
get hiu'k once more safe behind his moat and shout : “You be 
damned ” to the whole Continent. But no one knew better than 
Canning that comi>letc isolation was iEnix)ssible for Great Britain. 
She ran never forswear, as Mr. Gladstone once finely said, her 
interest in the cornu loii transactions and the general interests 
of the Continent. She remains European, therefore, but urith a 
difTereiice — a difference which can never lie wholly obliterated, 
though we stH^ it being steadily lessened by the development of 
the long-range gun and the sulunarine, by the conquest of the air, 
and by the spread of internatioiialisiii — for purely class motives — 
in the European lal^our niovemenf. The march of modern science 
and modern democracy tends to make this country more ami not 
* less a xnernber of the Kiiro|^*an family of nations, and more and 
not le.ss .influenced by Continental evi*nts. 

The actual problem liefore modern British statesmen has 
always been this : “How to retain the largest |K>ssible measure of 
liberty of action and yet exercise a due influence in Europe? ** 
Britain has no Continental ambitions. Her main pre-occupation 
is fMxnirity. To guard her flank she has been the ally of Portugal 
since the days of Charles TT. ; to guard her heart she has fought, 
and must fight, to prevent the TLiow Countries falling into the 
hands of a first-rate Power. She has maintained her naval power 
in the Mediterranean, because the high road to India passes 
through that sea. After Waterloo Britain observed a benevolent 
attitude towards France and helped her to recover her position 
in Europe. France w*as a liberal Power. The Northern Powers 
were autocratic. British foreign |x>licy was shaped on the prin> 
ciple that the two Powers which enjoyed liberal constitutions were 
. natural friends, and should therefore act together. This political 
theory, which lay at the root of Liberal foreign policy throughout 
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tbd nineteenth centnry, and which now — c h a n g in g only tha afiQ0i<' 
liiber^ into Ijabonr or Socialiat — ^we see to be the guiding prin- 
ciple of Liabour foreign policy, led to the mischievoua idea that it 
was the doty of the two Western Powers to foster the growth of 
liberalism and constitutionalism in other countries. Thus they 
fell into the besetting sin of the Holy Alliance, which was based 
on the repression of all liberal tendencies, not merely in their own 
countries, but in Italy and Spain. There was little to choose 
between them. Both meddled where they could and dared. Lord 
Melbourne, a typical Whig and true Laodicean, knew the danger 
well. He wrote in 1836 : — 

It will not be ior the lionour and interest of the Crown that Great 
Britain should ally herself either with the spirit of general revolution or of 
arbitrary government. But neither will it be politic or pmdont for her to 
take exception to any form of government, despotic i>r republican, which 
may be established in otlier countrii's. 


But it is alwa 3 's easier to enunciate connnon scitse than to act 
upon it. The Balance of Power, with Kiipland keeping the 
balance, worked fairly well for many years. When Mett-ernich 
complained that Eiirojie was divided into two. camps, Palmerston 
shrewdly observed that what he really complained of was the 
equality of the two camps, and that he was "provoked beyond 
measure at the steady protection which France has received 
from us. But it is that protection which has i>rcseived the peace 
of Europe." Palmerston, who was more resjionsible for English 
foreign policy in mid-1 ictorian days than any of his contem- 
porarioB, explained in 1848, the year of European Kevohition. the 
general principles by which he was guided. The passage is 
si^ially imptutant because of the fftmk way in which he dealt 
with the question of alliances ; — 


I hold, he said, witli respect to al]iani-e.c, that l'.ii<.0aiul is a I’l.wef 
suffieicxitly sfoong to steer her own Pour.se and not u, tie horsrlf as an 

i'^^t****^ 1 other th.viriiiiient. I h..hl 

that the real policy of Kngland is t.. he the ehaini.i<.n of iiisti,.,. an.l ri«'ht 
pursuing «iat course ^th moderation and pru.l. ; „,.i Leeominy the 

^port ;*hereycr she thinks that wrong has been done. As long as she 
^patluses with right ai^ justice she will never find herself altogether 
^ne. She is sure to find some oU.er State of sufficient power, influence 
and weight to supiK.rt and aid her in the course she rnav think right to 

^glimd. We have no etomal allies and no perje tiial enemies. Our Intacta 

intpreste it is .air duty to follow. And if 
I might be flowed to express in one sentence the prineiplos wliioh*-! think 
^ an English Minister I would adojH Un, espreaaion of Ca^ng 
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That is still good doctruia to-day. We have 
and no perpetual enemies, and the spirit of the famous mamm of 
Thucydides is in full accord with Palmerston’s words. Yet this 
did not prevent Palmerston from adopting sometimes a very 
boastful and braggart tone, much to the uneasiness of the Court 
and of Lord ^John Bussell. He was continually intervening in 
Continental affairs, and he always contrived to find right and 
justice on the side of the Liberal Powers. Non-intervention, 
therefore, became the favourite catchword of the Conservative 
Opposition. What had England to do, they asked, with the 
quarrels between Austria and Piedmont, or with the affair of the 
Duchies? England should stop at home, as Walfx>le had once 
said to George II., and eat her pudding. English Tories and 
Conservatives, alarmed at the spread "of revolution in Europe, 
deeply distrusted the now nationalist movements with which 
Liberals so esigiTly sympathisc^d. Di.sraeli, who actually s|x>ke of 
'* the dreamy and dangc^rous nonsense of (ierninn nationality/* 
protested against what he called a sentimental instead of a 
political foreign policy : — 


" You looked on the English Constitution," he said in the House of 
(Viiiinif ins, “as a model farm. Voii foriM'd this Const itiitioii on every 
couiitrv. Yiixi laid it down as a great principle that you were not to cc»nsider 
the. intiorests of England, or the ini«*r<*stK of the ci.mntry you werij in con- 
iieetion with, hut that nou wen* eiinsider tin* gri'ut stein of Eiboralism, 
which had iiotliixig Ut do with the int-crests of England, and w*as generally 
antagonistic with the interests of the country with which you were in 
connection." 


Yet Disraeli himself sirungly di.^claimcd being a iion-iiiterven- 
tivriist. "Oil the contrary.” he said, "I am pt*rsuaded that in the 
sett lenient of the great affairs of Europe the presence of England 
•is the he.<t guarantee of peaee. Ihit it should be the presence of 
England in eoiineetion with the Eaw of Nations and with the 
sti|>ulatioiis «if treaties.” 

England prospered at home, but was not loved abroad, much 
to the distress of Queen Victoria, who, on Palmerston’s retire- 
ment in 1851, complained to Tjord John lUissell that she had had 
“the grief to see her (rovernmeiit and herself treated on many 
occa-sions with neglect, aversion, distrust, and even contumely/’ 
When she asked for a sfiecific definition of his principles of foreign 
IKiIicy towards the various countries of Eiiropie, Lord John replied 
*thut it was not the iiolicy of Great Britain to make engagements, 
“except in view* of the circunistnnees of the moment, and 
thus,^ 1 h^ added, in a startling phrase, ** atty rule may be broken- 
through,*^ Then, after enlarging vaguely on the principle of non- 
Mitervention in the internal affairs of foreign countries, he again 
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laid down the pemiciouB doctrine that the Britidi OoramiiMDt 
“ought to cultivate most friendly relations with those ooaniriea 
which have adopted instituUons eimilar in liberality to our oum." 
That principle ran through the whole century, and it permeates 
our political parties to this day. 

Few things seemT more remarkable to us, knou;ing what we 
know now, than the blindness of English statesmen to the rise 
of Grermany. From 1840 doum to 1870 the Powers which they 
most feared and distrusted were France and Russia. When Liord 
Malmesbury went to the Foreign Office in 1852. Palmerston very 
kindly called to see him and gave him. out of his unrivalled ex- 
perience, some valuable bints on the conduct of foreign affairs. 
“The pith of them,” wrote Malmesbury in his Diary, “w’as to 
keep well with France,” and as the Whigs, himsielf included, had 
“let down all the defensive powers of Great Britain,” Palmerston 
urged him to press strongly for a strengthening of the national 
defences. A little later the Crimean War exposed to the world 
the absolute breakdown of the obsolete English militarv machine, 
and in the years of peace which followed English prestige sank 
low on the Continent. Denmark was encouraged, and left in 
the lurch. The Court influence at the time was strongly German, 
but the real reasons why British Ministers played so paltry a 
^rt was that they had no Army to fight with and thev suspected 
I^uis Napoleon of designs upon Belgium. I,ord Salisbury, in a 
biting article in the Quarterly Review in 1864, said that “England, 
in the mind of foreigners, was l>elieved to have renounced strong' 
measures against strong Powers — under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances. She has been tested by the k^nest spur which . 
indignity can apply, and she has refused to move. ... If that 
be so, her advice is mere useless verbiage, her persuasions are 
empty forms. Mr. GLadstone evaded the charge l.v pleading that* 
England did not wield the sword of the Almighty and was not 
so uplifted in strength above every other nation that she could 
wth prudence advertise herself as ready to undertake the general 
^ress of wrongs. Writing to General Grev in 1869, Mr. Glad- 
stone surninarised and approved Eord ClanMidon's exposition of 
the principles of British foreign jKilicy in the following terms 

01.1^1 1 «»P entire in her own hands the nieaaa of esQ. 

«blj 8 «tions upon tlio varioii.. bUU-s of fact as they arise; 

b,. 

jaat, oome what may, it ia better for her to promke too Uttle than too 
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That she tbovJd iioi enoounge the weak by giving eapeetetioiia of aid to 
rea^et the Btiong* but should rather seek to deter the stroDg, by Arm but 
moderate language, from aggressions on the weak. 

These were admirable principles, but there was little driving 
force behind them. Great Britain waa totally unprepared for 
serious war when Prussia at length threw down the glove to 
France, and her statesmen were equally unprepared for Prussia's 
victory. Sir Robert Morier, one of the most clear-sighted British 
diplomatists in the nineteenth century, declared in 1870, and held 
the opinion to his death, that there would have been no war if 
Great Britain had told either France or Prussia that she would 
join whichever side was attacked by the other. He wrung his 
hands over England's abdication of her old position. '*The 
heartbreaking conclusion I have come to,*' he wrote, “is that 
modern England, as represented by the Reform Parliament and 
incarnate in the person of Mr. Gladstone, has lost the sense of 
her Tm]:)erial position and become denuded of the instinct of 
dealing with her jieers.” “ We sit by,” he wrote to his friend. 
Dr. Jowett, “like a bloated Quaker, too holy to fight, but rub- 
bing our hands at the roaring trade we are doing in cartridges 
and ammunition.*’ And, again, “England lives alone in a little 
island whose parochial concerns are all in all to her, and turns 
away with contempt and disgust from the aifairs of a world in 
which she has ten times the stake of any other nation.” So, too, 
in the course of a general survey of European jwlitics between 
1815 and 1870, Sir Robert came to the conclusion that, whenever 
Europe had found herself on the brink of an outbreak of war, 
ihe cause was usually to bo found in the international necessities 
of Prance, leaving no alternative to her rulers than to appeal to 
national sentiment in connection with an external question. The 
passage is rather long to quote in full, but the salient paragraphs 
arc these : — 

If we enquire wliy it is that forty years went by wiilioiit France kicking 
over the traces, we find she waa prevenU*d doin)? so by a ponoral coalition 
of Europe her, partly aeknowh-dpik p,*rtly tacit. Austria, Prussia 

and lliifisia wen* really coalesced ai;ainst her. the recollections of tho first 
fifteen years of tbo rentiiry leading them t<i net insiiuetivoly as one, whenerer 
any danger threatened from Paris. It is the part of England in the matter 
which is 80 important and w) worth studying. She does not stand with ths 
three Northern Powers, as they are called, on a great many points; ahe and 
Frjmce go together. As long as France ri^tricta her action to logitimats 
ob^ets (aa in the er«*ation of a Belgian Kingdom in 1 H 31 ), wo go with her 
heartily and stand together as the representatives of Western Progress versus 
Eastern Ueactaou, but the mtnnent she shows the cloven foot and attempts 
to assart her claim to a privileged posiUon wo at once throw our weight on 
the side of ihe Northern Powers. • • • England thus becomes the regu- 

lator by which the expansive force of France ia utilised beneficially and 
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produotiToly* but •Iwajv's kept in check wlicnovor it thTtr^tun® to Ihwobm 
destnictiTe. Hence I venture on what I believe to be a souiid gen ew li a atiOi, 
The peace of Europe was maintained for nearly forty yeara by n cordon 
•anifaiVr being traced round France, three- fourths of^ which waa of iron 
rigidity, the remaining fourth being elastic and so fashioned that ahe could 
take all the air and exercise r€*cjiiired for the g'xxi of her health. The 
Northern Powers treated France like an incurable and dMgerotia maniac: 
we treated her like a person on the whole sane, but subject to dangeroua 
hallucinations, and ros.-rved to ourselves the power of falling back upon the 
liandciifTs and strait waistcoats kept in sti^re by tin* Nt»rtherii Powers, 

This satisfactory system s'as first broken into by the C rimean War, 
the only perfectly iiselt'ss iu*filt*rii war that has h*'i*ii waged, usi»h*HS, that is, 
from the point of view of piihlie utility. - Tlii' *>nl\ party which 

benefitt'd by it was France, for it broke up the cordon *anitairr. gave Louis 
Napoleon a social pc»sition at St. Petersbiiri:. and by destn\ving Tour 
military prestige tboroiighlj* disgusted the Itritish public from all interven- 
tion' in European politics. 

There we li.ive the that tlu* Knglaiul whieli had preserved 

for forty years the Balanee of l^jwer in Kiiropo alulirated her 
position under flie influence of Manchesterisni and QiinkeriBin. 
The geiierali.^ation is, perliaps. as true as any broad generalisation 
can he. Knglan<l, in fact, swayed indecisively; the mind of Par- 
liament was centred iijkiu comineree ; a ferocious parsimony 
was practised whirh was to e«>.<t later generations very 
dear ; Cohden liad j»roiJiised that international trade would l>e 
the panacea for international ainhitions : and the temper of the 
middle ela>s* s slu'ank from making serkitis preparation for war. .\ 
strong vein of insular firejiidiee consorted ill with occasional bursts 
of fiery .sentimentality, I Israeli for a brief while swung the 
country round to sup|iorting a “ scic^ntific frontier *’ for India and 
a .spirited foreign )»rjliey/* esjiecially wlien the liiissian armies, 
were drawing near Merv, but the mood soon changed when -Mr. 
Glad.stone tor^k to the war-path of d<imestic 2 x>liticK and exploit^ed 
the Bulgarian atrocities which his rival dismissed as coffee-hotise 
babble. J-V»reign jMjlicy wa.s made the sport of party, with almost 
criminal di.'sregard tor Jrn]»erial interests. The attitude of Great 
Britain towards the l.astern question, and especially towards 
Russia's ambitions with resfiect to Constantinople, is a bewilder- 
ing record of fantaMic contra die turn, according as nervous fear of 
Russia alternated with the sentimental emotions excited by the 
brutalities of the Turk. It is no excuse that we escaped full 
punishment for our folly, or that Kgypt fell into England'a lap, 
not as the prize of successful diplomacy, but as the fortuitaus , 
consequence^ ol Fri-nch and Ktiglish blunders, when each Govern- 
ment suf/cer fled in bringing about tlif% result which it least^deHired. 
We liave to thank our stars that in the eighties of last centnr5' 
the short-lived French Governments blundered far worse than 
Mr. Ciladstone. and that at that time it suited Bismarck*B book 
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to keep on good terms with England. No one had loftier ideals 
than Mr. Gladstone, but he would not face unjileasant facts. He 
held|that “we should seek to found a moral empire upon the 
confidence of the nations, not upon their fears, their passions, or 
their antipathies," and he declared that it was the natural destiny 
of Great Britain “ to become the appropriate object of the general 
confidence as the sole comparatively unsusi^octed Power." In 
1896, only three years before the outbreak of the South African 
War, which opened our astonished eyes to the fact that we were 
the most unfK>puIar Power in Europe, Mr. Gladstone declared 
that "ours was not the isolation of weakness, but was freely 
chosen so tliat we might be fn^e to act according to our own view 
of the circumstances when they arose. We wished to stand out 
of the log-rolling, the bartering, and the scheming that con- 
stituted the foreign fxdicy of some other Governments.” These 
words were used, be it remembered, in a sjx^ech condemning the 
largely increased naval estimates of Mr. Goschen. The more 
Great Britain stood akxif from Kuroj>ean fx>litics, the greater the 
distrust which she inspired. 

The face of [xilitics was changed with Germany’s rise, under 
Bismarck, to the first {xisitiun in Europe and later by her swift 
development of naval and world power. Brit i si i statesmen were 
slow to realise the menace which this implied to Great Britain. 
The best pnx>f of this is to be found in the fact that the countries 
with whicli Gn^ut Britain most nearly came t«> blows were France, 
over Siam and Fashoda : and Kussia. over tlie IVndjeh incident 
in the eighties and the Bogger Ihink cpiscnle during the Kus.so- 
t[a|>anese War. Bismarck’s jxjlicy was always directed towards 
keeping France and Biissia well apart from one another, and 
both afKirf from England, at whom he often snap|XHl, but with 
whom he never meant to cpiarrel serauisly, being content witli his 
frequent and lucrative coiniiiissions as ‘‘the honest broker.” Nor 
was his task a diniciilt one. Britisli statesmen, one after the 
other, did their best tci improve relations with France, but were 
ecintinually rebiifTed. *‘My six months' exjx^rience,” wrote Lord 
Bosebery to Fjonl TiVoiis in 1886, “has led me to the conviction 
that our relations with France are really more troublesome than 
with any othc*r Power. She is always wanting .something of us 
which it is iiii|x)ssible to give lier. and she then says ]>laintively, 

J \ou never d<» anything for me.* She is quite oblivious of the 
fact that she never losers the op|x>rtunity of playing us a trick." 
Yet En^and had been chiefly instrumental in saving 'France 
from another German attack in iSTS ! It is only fair, therefore, to 
British statesmen to reruein her that , from 188() rigid down to the 
Ehitente Cordiale in 1904, French }x>licy towards England con- 
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Oastlereagh and Wellington at the Congress of Vienna in order 
to protect the Low Countries from jxissible invasion by the 
French. 

Again the choice is before ns. Nominally, our hands are free. 
Practically, they are tightly bound by the doctrine of the sanctity 
of treaties which we upheld during the war, and by the 
enormous responsibilities which we have assumed under 
the Treaty of Versailles. British public opinion, unin- 
stnicted for the most part, and not greatly desiring instruction 
because well aware that it must be unpalatable, is impatient of 
the word intervention. It has had a surfeit of European fK>litics. 
and is again in the mood to ask what we have to do with Central 
Europe, or Bussia. or the Rhine valley. Yet we have accepted 
a mandate for Mesopotamia, which adds gravely to our Imperial 
obligations, without adding a regiment or a battery to our forces: 
we shall have to wade through the Turkish morass ; w«‘ 

are ultimately responsible for the peace of a vast Arab territory 
which has not known settled government for centuries ; and we 
are the co-sponsor.s of a string of new State.s in Northern and 
Central Europe which not one Englishman in ten thousand can 
enumerate with accuracy. We have also to face unknown and 
unlimited contingencies arising out of tin- Russian anarrby and the 
certainty of persistent Ctcjrman attempts to evade lK*r Treaty 
obligations. Yet we are the one nation of all the Allied and 
Associated Powers which has cut down its military strength to 
the old pre-war standard and has returned to voluntary service. 
We are. in fact, back in the old rut. taking the most appalling 
risks, trusting to chance. Providence, and w}iatev€*r may turn up. • 
Almost every nation in Europe is shouting for our help, yet -the 
mood of our people is to resume the f»ld insularity and the old 
outlook ufion Kurofie and trust to the T-eague of Nations to prevent 
the outbreak of another war. But the more we .seek to evade 
our obligations — which T^aljonr refuse's tf> recogni^ie and is 
ready to repudiate — tlie greater the trouble inti> which 
we shall fall. The recent disquieting episfKle in coiinec- 
tion with the Ruhr valley crmvey<Ml the plainest warning. The 
peace of Europe will rest on precarious foundations unless Great 
Britain and France hold eloscf Uigether, whicli entails a generous 
appreciation by Great Britain of the special difficulties in which 
Prance is placed and from whkdi Great Britain is free. 

No one believ«-s that the Fitirofxfari settlement €)f 1910 will 
stand. The doctrine of nationality and sidf-detenmination has 
been pushes! to insfmsate lengths; some of the new* Rcpublica 
are likely to be as short-lived as NafKihron's puppet kingdoms.^ 
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existence of a powerful Austria was the best guarantee of the 
pesoe of Europe. If he was right, the awful collapse of what 
the Prime Minister called the ramshackle old Empire” is a 
European disaster. True, it collapsed of its^f before the Armis- 
tice and the Peace Conference, but violent changes are rarely 
stable changes, and the new world after the war is as brimful 
of antagonisms as was the old, while as yet no effective substitute 
has been found for military, naval, and air power. 

1 (to not forget the League of Nations. It may in the future 
become the world's sure defence against war, hut at present it 
counts for no more than the Hague Conference counted in 1914. 
The American Senate has temixirarily paralysed its development. 
The most we can hoitc is that it may make a good recovery after 
the next I’rcsidential Election, but it will I)e hard work to over- 
come th(‘ general indiffeituice into which it has sunk and to amend 
it so that the League may be armed, if not with the swwd of 
the Almighty, at any rate with weajx>ns which shall ensure 
prompt respect for its decrees. Meanwhile we should carefully 
maintain our defences, and if iK)ssible reduce our enormous 
commitments in the Near and Middle East, which thnuitcn to 
become a lu'avy drain u|ion our militury and tinancial resources. 
I’eaet' reuiuiiis to-day what it has always been, the greatest of 
British interests, and that jHraee must be founded on res|iect for, 
and fuliilment of, the Treaty of Versailles, save in so far as it may 
he nuxlifii'd with the consent »»f the signatory Bowers. How the 
future may develop no one ean say, but our pre.sent duty is to 
do our duty as a gixHl Euro|M'an. to stand tinulv and at any cost 
,by our friends and Allies, and esiieeially with Eraneo. and setive 
together in the spirit of eoniradeshi|) wliieh carried tis through 
the dark(>st hours of war, the still more diflieult problems of {K'aoe. 
• J. B. Fiiith. 
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it is even more significiint to find disappointment provalent among 
those new sStates wliioh sietjiiired tlieir existence as the progeny of 
the Peace . 

Take Poland : there is no community in I^uroiM? which is seeth- 
ing to a greater extent with that sentiment which is |K)litely called 
moral indignation, but which is not to l>e distiiiguishi'd from rage 
at fever heat. The Poles are among the most distinguished and 
distinctive i>eoples of Kuro|H'. Their hirtli certific^ite was not 
signed at Versailles. They were crushed for a century and more 
by the brutal violence of throe Empires, and by the apathy of 
Western Eiiroix*. They are now striving to make good their 
recovered indepondonce against the returning wave of lltissiun 
aggression under I\ed auspices. In this crisis of their fate, the 
English trade unions liave tlireateiud to hold up the munitions of 
which they have vital need, and I^ord Kobert < ‘ceil gives them the 
cold comfort that their struggle with tlie Ilolslievists should be 
settled by the Eeague of Nations. 'I'he Poles reply if the liOagtie 
wanted Wi>rk to do. it should have begun long ago by eiideavotiring 
to arrange a settlement between the <iifl‘ereni jwirties contending in 
Kussia hei>< lf. and then insisting oii the Soviet ( ioveriiiiient 
leaving its neiglihours alone. Will the l^eague guaratitee that the 
Russian Reds will not ro|x»at at the expensi' of Poland what they 
have been doing in I'ersia, Azerbaijan, and treorgiaV It cannot, 
and that is why the Pole.s are providing for their own safety in 
what, pacr the lAeagne, is the best ami .surest way. 

But there is a very imjxjrtant issue at tin? n>oi of tfie Polish 
cpie.^fion, and it touches very ch»-.ely the future n la lion.*' of Prance 
fin«l England. In this matter it is much to he feared that the 
two Governments d<» not .see eye to eye. When the lVile> received 
their emaneipation. in acc<irdaiiee witli the ]»riiieiples of nationality 
and free determination, it was not reahs<*d liere that in all 
probability a great 1 *uwei had been reluirn. We w ere thinking of the 
“ [)Oor Pole.s *' ; w e forgot tiiat f Imy w e‘re once tin? arbiters of Eastern 
Eurofx?, and that ih*‘ fpie.«tion of the Baltic l>e<*orning a J’olish 
lake was very inii'-li In-fore tin- ptildic in tlic? eighteenth century. 
I'oland had it.- t ruflition^. its pride, il.s seri.s^- of destiny, hut bitter 
exjx-rieijce forhidf^ the Pole»- of to-day to think tliat they can make 
good their inde|M'mh*n»-#: withmit a very efleetivc military 
organisation. Wit limit it they know that they iinist be KWuni|K*d 
lK*tvve*rn the Russians and the (Jerriians, as they have been l>efore» 
and Ijord Robert f’ecil csin g'ive tle.rin but coM comfort when he 
•idri'iits that ** Warsaw luight Ix; occiipieil by the JkdHlieviflt 
foree.*-'.' ' It d'K^s not apfx'ar that the Eeaguc? or any one cIhc liaa 
takfm the sligliti ht st€?p to save the Poles frcun such a catastrophe, 
and in coriMrquenc^e they have had t«i act for thetiiHelves. But tlTe 
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rejoinder will be made — they began it, they croBS^ the frontier 
we mi^rked out for them on the new map of Europe. Warned by 
Soviet proceedingH against others, were not the Poles to anticipate 
the storm which, left to gather its full strength, would overwhelm 
them? were they to be debarred from promoting their national 
safety by striving to join hands with those Russians of the Ukraine 
who do not adhere to the Moscow junta? To deny them rights 
that no self-respecting or virile race will ever surremder, as long 
as they remain men, is only to make the League of Nations apfiear 
ridiculous. Self-preservation must ever remain the supreme law, 
and no one can gainsay it. 

But a strong iNilaiid is even more inj£H>rtant in the regulation 
of Kiiro|>eaii aflairs and their stabilit\‘ than it is in the purely 
national sense. It will provide an (^fl'cetive curb on any revival 
of German aggression and ambition, and the Germans know this 
so well that they will spare no effort or dt?vice to stifle or strangle 
a Polish resurrection. A strong Poland will give France that 
military ally at the back of Germany which more than any other 
contributory wi41 keep her <]iiiec. Unfortiinalely , these weighty 
reasons, which c<innt f<ir so much in I^iris, are not allowed to 
prevail in J^oiulon. The French declare that this is l»et*ause we 
are feeling so secure from our coininaTid o( the seas that we have 
allowed ourselves to hecoine sidtish and regardle.<s of the feelings 
and anxu*tie.s of our ]irinci|>al .-Mlies. It is more probably due to 
ignorance of th«* facts, and to that tlisinelinatiiai to face the great 
issues of foreign |K)iiey which, until their own skins are in danger, 
is characteristic of the I British public. 

• liut therein, our French critics have jH*rsuadcd th«>ms€dves, lies 
our dufilieity. If wv di*.?HH.*iate ourselves from i|uestions of 
common interest, it is only to croncentrate our elVoris on matters 
f>f I»articiilar concern to oiir.seIvt‘s. and we are acciist'd of attempt- 
ing to buihl up at the eXfH-iise of Turkey a iiew Imperial fabric in 
the Near Hast, and of nppmpriating eeoiioiiiie gains w lauwer they 
are to be secured. The charge is grave enough, hut it is disconcert- 
ing to find that there is so iiuieli in our ]K>liey and proceedings to 
lend colour to it. Now that the I'nited States is out of the show, 
it must he very <Usc;oiicerting to our champions of the league, 
the only orurs left apart from stuno humble fry in the family, to 
learn that we are genonilly siis|>ected of an intention to feather 
pur own nest under cover of its lofty principles, and without 
regard for the feelings and interests of our friends and neighbours. 
Even if • our conscience were absolutely clear it would be 
unpleasant, but with Curzonisni ram^mnt in oflicial circles some 
twinges of nneasmoMs and self-reproluition must be felt. 

When President Wilson came fo Euro|a> to assume the chief 
VOL. CVlll. N.S. c 
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direction of the afTaii’s of the Old World, about which he knew 
nothing and cared less, he threw into our Councils with his J^eugue 
of Nations, not a pledge of xx^ace. but a brand of discord, and it 
remains an inscrutable myster\' how the Allied leaders could have 
allowed that “ red herring to lead them all astray. The first 
and material business was to frame the terms of |HNice with 
Germany, which could have been accomplished in a few weeks, 
and within the compass of twenn* ai tides. That done, an 
oppcirlune occasion might laive Iuh'Ii found to discuss the feasibility 
of a League of Nations or some other combination to save the 
world as far as x.K>ssil'le from the curse of neeiilcss warfare, lint by 
jumbling uji the two issuer together, and by giving jircccdeiicc to 
the one that was not pressing, and that could haw been held over 
for due dclil»erati\»n ami wise deeisiiais. the international situation 
has been worsfiietl in.stead of iinpnwe.d, and tho outlook reveals no 
end to the jxissibilities of strife and conlh<*t. No one seciris to 
have had tlie mms to j»ei’ceive that by increasing the niimber of 
States, the risks of intt-r-collision were augmented, not diminished, 
being iiiidtiplied l»y the total of separate volitions. 

Hut it is MOT f»nly with n gard to Poland that f-'ranee is anxious. 
She is moved ('ven more deeply by the pi.»itii>n in the Near blast. 
I will say with<»nt ftar ot ct»iit radiet it*i> tliat not a sint’le steji* 
taken by the I-»riti>li < io\ i-rnineiit in that i|iiarter sinee the 
Armistieo lias )iad her entire appriAal. a lih« ni;,:!! iMit of coin- 
jihiisanef' ^h<* lia.- adhered tf* M>nie of i!> |»roe» e.iin'j>. Since the 
j»resentation of the lernis '.if peai*»’ Ut ^ruikev hi r misgivings ha\ti 
increased. *J'|jo-e teriii.s are eorilraiy to the prirn-iples laid down 
at I^U'is and a|ipli<*d a;iaii!st 3'raiiee Jif-r.-^elf in the Sam* rc'giop. 
and against H»'l;:iuni in Maliiied.\. 'I'hn-e .-iriclly tiallic. and 
lhjlgj<- litnd.*^ are It.*:, i'or pfrinanenr pos>ession, to the lottery 
whether their in hahitnut - >hall haxi? .'•haken oft' the sp«*ll-of 
Pru.ssian dorninati^>n ri.L'*'n»ij>ly •■nfore#-*] during an eiiliii- eentui>. 
Jhit the 'J'urki>h |m*oj>|«* are to have no v«»ica* iii the possi‘Sf‘ioii of 
'ritrace, which ha- hei-n liiijger in their hands than Ireland has 
been effectively in tlio-#* i.f Knglaiifl, and in regard to Smyrna 
the f»o>itiori is e\eM wor.-* . There friei-ee i.s to liavt- fi\e years 
to J-feJlcnise iJje district there, is eh-ar (-videiK*** of what 

Ifell#'iiising at Smyrna meaii.' uhen-as the Nlalim'ilians are 

givi-n onl.v six month.- to deeid.- afw*r tie- la-ague of Nations has 
bf-eij jiroperly ^’onstituied. 1- it any v.ajinler that the Leaguer 
languishes ? 

.At Pari.s f*ur repre.scmtaf ives and prochiiiiieci the 

insidious projs'isjiti^m r,f the rights /if pi*/if>le.s to free <ieteriiiiiin- 
fion. whl'-lj. lioriestly carried iijio eff.-et . iinrh rmined Hiid rh-Htroyecl 
th/* Hrit.'sh Kmpire. Hut it <*aiitiot be /#ndeiid4Til that w<s are 
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acting up to this standard in Turkey, where, to appease the wrath 
of our own Mussulman f cl low-subjects, we projx>8e to leave Con- 
stintinople us an empty sliell in the hands of the Sultan under 
the fire of Greek guns at Tclintaidja, at the same time that w'e 
veto all chance of 'rurkish revival in Asia by handing over her 
one port, Smyrna, to the ssiiiie hr>stile custody. We say in one 
breath Turkey is to live, and in the next w’c deprive her of the 
sources of life, and while doing so we |k^sc as the leading 
champions of a Tjeaguc of Nations ! Can wc be surprised if it is 
ssiiM of us that we are a nation tif hy)X)crites, and that our aims 
arc purely sidfish? 

l^ut the French have a more iniincdiatc and urgent objection to 
the |Kjlicy upon whicdi we have hiiiiiclied in supjxirt of Greek 
mega loll lania at the ex]iense ^»f Turkey. 3t is provocative, it stirs 
up enmities that lay dormant, it distracts the attention of this 
country from llic main issiu^s, and it reduces our power. The 
h'reiich p<*ojili‘ liave a right to coiiijdain of tliese things, because 
tlieir elTects would rt‘coil on tbeinsclves in tlie event of any sudden 
renewal of the struggl*' with (Icrinany. They know that, despite 
enorriKUis Kstiiiuues, we have left ourselves with a very small 
army, steadily diminishing from the failure of recruiting, and that 
much of it is lock«‘d up in Ireland, tlie Near Fast, and India, and 
consequently unavailahle against (.Germany. Vet, with all these 
ljahilitif*>. whicli can only be dealt with l.>y adequate military force 
tin the sjK)i, we have gone out of tiur way to station a very large 
expcililion, and a great part of our fleet in tlie Sea of !Marmora, 
and put ourselves in a fHjsition from which it may he impossible 
•to iind an iioiiourable means of retreat. ^J'he Gallipoli lesson does 
not -apjK-ar to liave been suflieieiit to teaeli us prudence. Once 
more we aro trii>1iiig to the (t reeks, aiul if they prove a broken 
reed, then we shall have to throw ourselves into the breach to 
avert ignoiiiiiiious di scon slit tire. iiut will the eountry provide 
tin* iiiiiliuns and the men to carry through an adventure that 
is only a political gamble’' 

Hut at any rate wo should be unable to .issist our Allies. France 
and Helgiuiii would be left alone to deal with Germany. Arc 
W€‘ going hy sheer stupi<iily to put those States in the |x>sition 
that tht*y may feel forced to think, if Hritain is iK*rtidknis. whether 
it wouhi not he blotter to come terms with Germany, and to 
, hiriii some kiml of ( 'ontineiital b/oc against her’.' When we play 
false we i>lay wiili lire, at this moment not one of our oRicial 
aHsuraiiaes ringn true. 

And from l-'claiid and Turkey 1 pass to Tlolland, which Mr. 
Ha using designateil as tlie home of the Ijoague. As there* is no 
Jjeagiie at presi.*itt, it does not iiiatti*r much about its home, but 

o 2 
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no one would imagine from the moves of Downing Street sinoe 
1910 that the kingdom of the Netherlands was not still the bead 
of the Grand Alliance^ as in the days of William, ** our great 
Protector.” Our tenderness for the Dutch is the groat stumbling- 
block between lis and the Belgians. The old Orange sympathies 
seem to be just as strong as they were any time between 1830 
and 1839. They were intelligible then even if they j^erpetrated 
an injustice, but after 1914 fliey beeaine inexcusable. It was those 
symjxithies that led us to subscribe tanu4y to the principle laid 
down by President Wilson on the very threshold of the Confer- 
ence, to the effect that Holland was to surrender none of her 
territory or sovereign claims, even though ample coiiniensatioii 
were to be forthcoming out of those lands which I'riissia had 
seized on different occasions in Hast Fri.sia, Gueldres, and the 
Rhine province. The acce|>taiice of tliis decisimi closed tlie door 
to Belgian clainis. and left the Belgian |H}o|>le dissatisfied, ll 
precluded discussion even of their right.«a in J.iinhurg and on the 
lower Scheldt. Ignoraiice of the true character of t!io.*4C rights, 
of the iiitolera!>le j^retcnsioiis of the JUiich to shut the Scheldt, 
a strictly lielgian and Frencli river, under ai iinisty parchment 
of It? IS — here, if aMy\vh«*rc. was tluuv a duty for a i^eague of 
Nations to throw a juridical monstrosity into the hre — may have 
explained to some extent the tame a|>aihy with ^\hich the public 
received this grave decision, that carried witli it the blighting of 
Belgium's deare.<t ht.ljH^•5. 1> it eonceival>ie that the handing over 
of some pari of German Hast Africa the prize «if war will wi|K' 
out the.se claims, or sujipress these longings? Belgium, like 
others, remains dis.satisfied . and the most <d%-iiientiiry statecraft, 
would seem to sieiw that the cordial gooil-will of the Belgian 
people is vital to th<-* sfrcuriiy of this country. 

When ue rea^l. tlicn. ij) the French or in the report*? 

of the debate?, in the Fn nch (’|jaiid>er, that doiihis are cast on 
the loyally Kngland a ml iliat th<- Kntentc is in fieril, we nitmt 
not jiiiiifi to the e*u'ie!u>io!i that the French are veiy* huffy and 
that tin y ijiiigrnfy triflirsi: <jf difference or iiiisiiniierstanding. 

The c»cci*i‘if*ii that brings f. •rih their displeasure or expressions of 
disaf>f*fdntmeni may fail at S:in Ilemo, or Hythe, or some'* other 
week-end nieeting. but the cause Ii**s far dc-e|>er in a cctnviction 
that France and Fnglanc] ivj longer ln»ld the same fsiirit of view*. 
Tt is said that F.iigland thinking tts'i niuc)i of her own fverKoniil 
<-nds and to»> little of iIk* net-ds of iiiuelidiijtired F'rancre, which 
mffen'd m> grievously by the war and which is now Buffering etill 
more by the failure* to eiih»rf*e the ti^rma of fieace. The efforts 
made to tjf»)ift Germany, to provide hc^r with food and Bptrils 
againat money that ought in the finit place to be applied to the 
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redaction of the indemnities, have created bewildennent and 
indignation. Tlie French people were already beginning to lose 
faith in our sincerity and good feeling when they read of the 
inexplicable negotiations with the Soviet Commissary Krasnn, 
and the representatives of the German Food Trust carried on 
almost at the same time. Whatever form may be given to the 
transaction, whatever kind of camouflage may be adopted, the 
French know that we will only port with our goods for gold, and 
at the same time they are asked to go empty-handed, because 
Germany is so poor. The case is even worse in regard to Busna, 
for there the gold that the Bolshevists stuzed by a system of blood- 
shed and wholesale plunder was and should remain “ear-marked.** 

These are the reasons why the French have lost faith in British 
policy as guided by Mr. Ijloyd George and Tjord Curzon. The 
one deals in language which changes with each mood from w’eek 
to week, and the other is identifled with Imperialistic adventures 
that arc diminishing the usefulness and the readiness of#jngland 
as an ally against (icrmany. With thest; growing doubts and the 
resentment they engender, it is not i»nly the Entente that is in 
peril, but tlie fate <if a Tjeague of Natiitns is sealed. France and 
Belgium will be no parties to a Ticague which is tainted with 
pro-German and Butch sympathies, and that is the only con- 
clusion that the foreign p<dicy of the existing Government leaves 
o|)en to tlumi. 

The conviction is growing in T’aris that France must seek safety 
in Ann alliances wht rever she can find them, and that she wdll 
have to take material guarantees for Gennany’s continued 
breaches of faith. She showed at Frankfurt that she can act 
alone when the time calls for action ; .she has given us clearer 
warning in the evacuation of C'ilicia and in coming to terms with 
Mustapha Kemal, whom wo call a rebel and sentence as such in 
fontumaviaui . but who is none the le.ss the national leader of the 
Turkish ia*ople in their effort to secure free determination for 
their race : and unless we wake up to realities we may discover one 
morning that it is not France who is iy .dated, but we ourselves, 
holding up a disreputable ( leriiiiviiy under one arm and a d«!oaying 
Holland under the other. Y. 
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By Alexander Iswolsky.* 

pRBVTODS to the inauguration of the Domna , on May 10th, 1906, 
there were widely varying opinions at Court as to the proper 
place for that ceremony, and heated discussions ensued between 
those who favoured the Tauride Palace, which had been especially 
fitted up as a temporary seat for the new assembly, and those 
who preferred the Winter Palace. The reactionaiy* party were 
unwilling that the. Emperor .should go to the Dmimn. and the 
extremists went so far as to advi.se the F.mperor not to apiJear 
in person before the deputies, but to have the session opened in 
his nan# by the Prime Minister. It was Anally decidcfl that 
the Etnj»eror .should follow the j>rt>eedure adopted at Berlin for 
the opening of the R«‘iehstag. summoning the deputies to the 
Winter Palace and <i|iening the .«essK»n with an address frr»m 
the throne. 

.Arriving that same day. T had barely lime to don Court 
uniform and present my.self at the I’alaee. As my nomitiation 
had not yet appeared in the Oftieial C.izette. T did not join the 
Cabinet Ministers, whose place had been assigned in the thmui-- 
room reserved for the inauguration, but by virtue of niv r:ink 
as Chamberlain of the ImfK*rial Court T had only to take my 
place in tj^e rortfgr that was tf) proct-de the entrance of the 
Emi)eror in order to witne.«s a eeremony uhos«> very novelty 
made it execfitionally intere.sting. 

While awaiting the formation of the r,mf»eror’.H corf»'ge I 
walked through some of the room.s of the Palace, where were 
assembled several thousand generals, onieers of all ranks, and 
civil functionaries. Re.sjdendent with nniIti-c«>lonred uniforms, 
glittering with gold and silver lace and covered with dis*orations. 
they were srj disf*ose<l a« U> leave a passage fn-e through the 
various rooms for the entry <if the Tmpi‘rial processhm. 

•At first there was nothing 1<» be observed that differed in any 
respect from what one w-as nccusUuned to see at the Winter 
Palace on days of great <'er<-niony ; hut now, suddenly, hetween 
the two hedges of hrilliunt iiniffirms, liegan the sombre pro* 
cescuon of the, representatives of the fN*ofile on tlieir way, to the 
throne-room, when? they were h» await the Tsar; aiid, for tho 

(I) Bx-MtniitKT of Puroign Atlairii in Kumia, mnM liefaro and during tlia arar ^ 
until tho ovorthruw of the monarchy, Rusiiiab AmlaMMwIor at Pari*. 
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first time in that elegant rococo Palace, bnilt for ths^ Empress 
Elizabeth by the Italian Rastrelli, where for one hnndiM and 
fifty years had been dinfdayed all the pomp of one of the most 
Bumptnons courts of Europe, a crowd of the most democratic 
aspect was to be seen. Here and there in the throng one could 
see a few provincial lawyers or doctors in evening dress, and an 
occasional uniform was to be noticed ; but that which pre- 
dominated was not even the simple dress of the bourgeois, but 
rather the long caftan of the pcasafit or the factory-workman’s 
blouse. Such a contrast could not help being novel and striking, 
but it was especially impressive, as the deputies filed past between 
tlie two rows of officers and functionaries, to observe the expres- 
sion of the faces on the one side and on the other. Here an 
old general, there a bureaucrat, grown white in the service, could 
hardly conceal the consternation, the anger even, that the 
invasion of the sacred j>recincts of the Winter Palace by these 
intruders caused him. And the faces of the deputies as they 
pa.ssed were liglilod by triumph in some cases and in others 
distorted by hatred, making altogether a spectacle intensely 
dramatic and .syinbolii-al. The Russia of yesterday found itself 
face to face with the Rn.ssia of to-rnorrow : what was to be the 
result of sucli an encounter? WoTild the old hierarchy of Tsarism 
prove capable of welcoming these ncw-eoniers and endeavour to 
work with them for the regeneration <»f the nation, or would 
there !>e a collision between the two forces, engendering new 
struggles of still greater bifteriiess and perhaps bloodier than 
!>eforo? 

For my part, T was at that time full of hope that a new era 
of gpindeur and prosperity for Russia was dawning. Hiit I was 
eon wioiis,' none the less, of a certain feeling of anguish at finding 
mywdf on the threshold of so radical a change in the destinies 
of my ccuintry - a change wliich the sjH'ctaclo before me rendered 
visible and tangible, sc'i to speak. 

The Tm|>erial rnrtrgc was about to form : I took my place and 
soon n^ached the room reserved for the ceremony, only a few 
steps away from tlie Emperor, who stooil hefi»re the throne. T 
had not seen Inm since the exciting days of the preceding 
autumn, and T wa.s struck by his cnrewiwn appearance : he looked 
much older and as if ho were deeply movcnl by the significance 
of the event. TTe took a few steps toward the deputies who had 
eollecte«l at the font of the room and, unfolding a paper which 
he hedd in his hand, rea«1 his addre.ss in a rather low voice, but 
without * embarrassment or hesitation, articulating each word 
distinctly and emphasisi^ a phrase here and there. 

* The discourse of the Emperor was listened to wdth the greatest 
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attentiosPand in perfect silence; it was easy to see that it pro. 
duced a good impression upon the deputies. In a sm uch as, in 
the majority of the Tsar’s preceding addresses and in the acta 
recently promulgated* by the Government, all mention of a oon- 
stitution or of any limitation whatsoever of sovereign rights had 
been carefully avoided, it might well have been feared that the 
Emperor vrould profit by this occasion to proclaim once more 
the autocratic character ci his power, so one may judge of the 
agreeable surprise with which the deputies listened to the 
follownng passage of the Imperial discourse : — 

“For my part, I will protect in an inflexible manner the 
institutions which I have granted, for I am firmly convinced 
that you will employ all your forces to serve the fatherland with 
devotion, so as to give satisfaction to the needs of the peasants, 
so dear to my heart, and to promote the education of the people 
and the development of their prosperity, remeinhering always 
that the true prosperity of a State requires wot liberty atone ^ but 
also order ^ based upon the principles of the Constitution/* 

The prudent warning conveyed in these last words, particu- 
larly emphasised by the Emperor, did not fyrevent the deputies 
from appreciating the fact that the word “Constitution” had 
been heard for the first time from the lips of the Sovereign. Tn 
spite of the good impression produced by the address, it was not 
greeted with any afiplause at the close, but this could easily be 
explained by the restraint to which the deputies were subjected 
by an atmo.sphere and surroundings that were so strange to them. 
And on the whole it was the general opinion that the day had 
passed off extremely well. 

The deputies then took possession of the Tanride Palace, which 
was placed temfKirariiy at their disposal jtending the construction 
o^ a special building for the ii.se of the Dounia. 

The palace in which the first Russian Representative Assembly 
met was built by the Fnipres.** Catherine II. for the famous 
Potemkine, “Prince of the Tauride,” in the necw:lassic style 
intn>diiced into iCus^ia by the Scottish architect, ('ameron, 
which has left its mark upon the majority of the great edifices 
erected at St. Poterslujrg at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. History has told of the 
fiower and wealth which Catherine’s favour conferred upon 
Potemkine, styled “The Magnificent.” after the manner of 
liorenzo de*Me4lici. The Tauride Palace, standing in the midst* 
of its vjist gardens, was tljo scene of the legendary f£*tes offered 
by the favourite to his Imperial mistress; later, it became for a 
time the resid«*nre of h’mperor Alexander I., but for more than 
half a c^entiiry it had been almost completely abandoned, aifd 
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its superb halls, lined with their unpressiTe ooltunn^r 
empty or were used for store-zooms; the oflBoes <1^ jlie palaoe 
were occupied by a crowd of small pensioners of the ^art» and 
the gardens were opened to the public as a pleasure resort for 
the people of the quarter. In my youthful days, at the close of 
the reign of Alexander II. and under his successor, the Emperor 
Alexander HI., a part of the gardens was reserved in winter for 
the exclusive use of the Court. Montagnes de glace were 
installed, and there was skating on the lake ; several times a 
week a small circle, composed of members of the Imperial family 
and their guests, met there, and those delightful reunions, the 
charm of which 1 shall never forget, were brightened by the 
grace and radiance of the Grand Duchess Maria Feodorowna, at 
that time the wife of the heir to the throne, afterwards tBe 
reigning h^mpress, and now the Empress Dowager, who presided 
over that scries of informal gatherings, where all manner of 
etiquette was for the moment forbidden and forgotten. 

This, then, was the scene, haunted by so many memories of 
other days, that was set for the meetings of tho first Russian 
Douma; the changes ncysessary to adapt it to its new uses had 
disfigured but little the palace of Potemkine, and, although 
certain arrangements and conveniences common to other Euro- 
pean Parliaments were lacking, the fialace offered to the dele- 
gates of the Russian people a domicile of the most noble and 
imposing aspect. 

The hall designed for the session of the Douma had formerly 
enclosed a wintcr-garilen and was of great dimensions ; the 
jntcrior arrangement was copied after the French Chamber of 
Dejnitios, the raised tribune of the President dominating that 
of the f^peaker, and b<ith facing the heinicy<de formed by the 
benches of the dofuities. The Ministers’ bench, however, was 
not placed in the first row, as in France, but at the right of the 
Pn^sident’s tribune, fronting the deputies. 

I mention these details because it has always seemed to me 
that the arningcment of the hall in which the sessions are to 
take place, and the outward form given to the debates by a 
certain arrangement, exert great influence upon tlie labours of 
an assembly. When organising the Douma the Government 
would have done well to introduce the forms adopted by the 
assemblies of the Zemstvos <the local prorincial councils), which 
dated from the liberal period of Emperor Ale3;ander IT., who 
evidently had in mind, when he prescribed them, that they would 
form the embryo of a future political representation of the nation. 
The Zemstvos were not provided with a tribune ; the members, 
when addressing the House, spoke from their zespeetive places. 
VOL. cvm. M,8. 
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facing the presiding ofi&cer instead of their fellow-members, as 
is the custom in the English House of Commons. The result 
was that the orators were less tempted to rely upon the effect 
of their efoqnence, and the debates were characterised by rather 
more familiarity. If this way of doing, which had been followed 
for more than half a century, had been adopted in the Douma, 
the many members of the Zemstvos present would perhaps have 
communicated to their colleagues their own habits of prudence 
and moderation in oratory. Tt is a matter of common knowledge 
that the mere fact of speaking from a tribune incites the orator 
to an excess of eloquence, which often exerts a harmful influence 
upon the deliberations of a young assembly, and I* believe that 
I make no mistake in aflirming that the use of the rostrum 
brought into the first rank of the Douma. 1000. certain personali- 
ties of demagogic tendencies, to the detriment of other elements 
more serious and more moderate. 

It is a curious fact that the Governmei't itself \va.«i to blame 
for this unfortunate result. I'rior to the opt^ning of the Douma 
a high fiinctionaj’v , M. Trepoff (be who was for several weeks 
President of the Council in 1017, the eve of the fall of the 
Monarcbyl, was deputed to go the rounds the Knropean 
capitals for the j»urjNr».<e oi studying the working of the different 
Parliamentary a<sern!.»lie«. M. l're|x»ff brought back from his 
trip a ready-iiiade plan. ba.^iC'd upon wisat lu* had observed at 
T*aris, and it was adopted v.ithoui critici‘-rn by the < •ovcrniiient : 
the very .simple i'le;» of ' •iiitimiiiig the ♦ortns alr 4 *ady in use by 
the asseirdiiie.e <»f the Zeinsivos did not 4X*c'ur to the T\us.si:in 
linrcaucrats, or. to sjx'ak iii'»re exactly, their irjvctcriite hatred 
of these asseinblie.s, wlii'di th*-y ch*tse iwnsidi'r as h4»tbeds of 
revoliitioTiary efTfirt. {•au'^e^l Them t^t «ilnin atiything that savoured 
f»f similarity to the inann* r of proci ^ding of tin* Z«-mKtv<is. In 
this matter, as, ala.«. in many filers afteruar.l.«, the llussian 
bureaucra<'y gave «*videnc<- id its ijtT'f'r la^-k <4 comprfdiensioii. n<jt 
only of the psycholcigv </{ rejiresiiitativc :i.««sf*mhlies in general, 
but of the spirit of their own people. 

• ••••• 

The colliwitin b«*tween the bureaucratic Cotvernmefit and the 
elected ass<-rrihly rx-ciirred, as we kii^jw. at the very first M^Hsion 
of the IViiirna, and was f<»!!ov,'#-d by a w*rie.s f»f conflk'tH which, 
after a tliree montli.s struggle, bro'.ight about its dissolution; but 
l>eff#re r^-w‘itiiig the vicissitudes f»f tliJK struggle I should like to 
outline the traits ttf th#- [»riricipal adversaries t,n either side. 

I will lit, I for th€- moment urifWlTike the diflictilt task* of por- 
f raying the Emfs^ror Nicholas 11., who was the central figure 
of the reKihtarne udiirli organised tTself in defence of th# 
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monarchic principle against the encroachments of the Donina, 
but will confine myself to a description of the new Ministers 
who were brought into prominence by the course of events and 
whose colleague I had most unwillingly become. A strange 
collection of functionaries they were, to be sure ; united to each 
other by no common interest nor programme, if we except their 
antipathy to the new order of things and to the very principle 
of representative government. 

At the head of the Ministry stood M. Goremykine, an old 
bureaucrat who oven at that |>eriod had already been fifty years 
in the service of the State ; cvery«)ne will remcml>er the astonish- 
ment which greeted his reapf>ointment to the same high office 
a little while before the outbreak of the great European War; he 
himself was surprised at being called to power at so critical an 
ej>och, and com|vired liimself to an old fur coat that one might 
take out of a box for protection against an unexpected bit of 
had weather. I 'iifortiinately, his metaphor was only too exact, 
for in 1900. as in 191 I, that overcoat proved to be entirely worn 
out and unfit for shelti’ring the Monarchy from the teni|>est which 
threatened it. 

'riicre was a striking conlra.^st between the new Head of the 
Government and Count Witte, who had ju.st retired : the more the 
latter continued to d<iininat«* even his enemies by his talents and 
energies, in spite <if the disapjiointinents he had .suffered during 
the eoneluding in<»nths <if liis tenure, the inon* did M. Goremy- 
kiiie pale into insignifieanee. What could have caused the 
Kiiiperor to choose him for so iriif^irtant an office? The most 
ylaiisihk* «^xplanati<iii was that he ha4l known how to make him- 
self pers^uially agret'iihle to the Tsarina as a meni!>er of the 
different hen<>Vf ilfuit s«.H*i«Uies over which slie ]>resided. M. 
Goroinykiiu* pifpied liimself on !>eing an nccoinf>lished courtier 
and afflicted the manners |»i*cuiiar to old-time Court etiquette, 
hut what np(M*artHl to please? the Knipress al>ove nil was the 
ostentation with which >ie displayed his iiltni-inonnrchical 
s«*ntinient.s. 

'riie most notable representative of tlie old bureaucracy* in 
the (\*ihinet was. heyon.l qiie.stion. the ^^inister of Finance, M. 
Kokovtzoff. He luvjime Pivsulent of the Council after the* 
assassination of M. Rt<ilypine, and was succeeded in turn by M. 
Chuviuykim*. Kiulowed with a pnuligions ca|>acity for 
labour and diHlinguished for his iiniversally-recognis^ probity, 
he hud passed through all grades of the ofliciul hierarchy and 
acquired vast ex|ierieiice. not only in financial niattora, but in 
withdy differing administrative l>ranches. Shortly l^efore he had 
hffen 4m<*harged with the negotiation at I’aria of the great loan 

©• 8 
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Arranged by Count Witte, and had acquitCad himMlf W the 
delicate task with entire success. Contrary to the ina|oritjr of 
his colleagues, he was animated by no pre-conocived hoatility to 
the Douma, and showed himself willing to oollal^te ainoerely 
with that body, but his ingnuiu-d bureaurmtic habits and hia lack 
of experience'in dealing with rarliaineiitnrv assemblies rendered 
this task difficult and often caiist'd an irritation that could easily 
have been avoided with a little luoro diplomacy on his part. So 
it was that when he wished to |>idnt tuit on a certain occasion 
that the Ministers, acconling ti> t!ic Charter of 1905. were not 
accountable to the Chaiiibors hut only t€> the Soverc*ign— instead 
of saving that there was no Parliamentary Oovernini'nt in Tlussia 
— he ]^rovoked the iinaniiiMnis indiiinatiiui «>f the Oniima by 
declaring that there wa.< ‘‘no Parliament in Russia, thank 
heaven.** On the other liand. M. KoknvtzoflT |H^ssessed the enor- 
mous advantage nf hein^ remarkably eloquent : the long sjieeches 
which he made in the iVmma. eharaf'terised not only by a perfect 
knowledge of his <iihjec*t. but also by an imfH'ccable oratory, 
were listened to with thf‘ closest attention and. as a general thing, 
were favourably rect'ivod hy the dejiuti«.‘>. 

What can T say of i:;o<t of the other Tabiitet members? The 
portfolio of War was .heM \%y Cieneral Hiidiger. an old soldier who 
had had an insignificant career in the adiidnistrutive branches 
of the Army atid w!io>r' .Khir'rt term in the Ministry left no trace : 
at the head of the Marine was that same Admiral Ririleff w!k> 
affixed his .«>-ignai»irc to i*ie Treaty 4tf Pj^»rk<»** with^iut having read 
it, and v/hose almost !^‘tn] deafness made it impossible P»r him 
to take part in tlie debates of the Council of Ministe rs and thci 
l>ourMa. Other iio less important, M>Te held !iy such pro- 

nounced reactii marie.- as M. Stiehinsky. ^fini^ter ^>f Agriculture, 
and M. Rcheglovit^^ff, Miiiister of Ju.stice, wlio became later the 
leader of the Kxtrt?rrie Right in the Council of the b!mpire : the 
functions of Att<irney-f fcneral of the Holy Synod (MiiUHtre dea 
Culte.sit. .vifi g^reativ dreaded in the time of the famous Pohie- 
donostzf-ff, were filled by Prince Sc}iirinsky>Schichrnatoflr. a 
narrow devotee and a fan.-itica! partisan of the autocratic r^gimr^ 
uho was corjvirH-e4l that the granting of the ('oiiKtitution was 
little short of sacrilege. Finally, to cap the climax, wo wore 
humiliated by tlie preM-nce among ij.k of M. Schwanebach, Coinp- 
trofler of the F.mpire ('or President of the Court of Aceoiints, 
ranking as a MinifitiT in HusriiO. an insupportable babbler, 
l>elonging to that class of funettonaries of German origin, csfton 
very lalxjriou.s, but whr> Kiicxreeded in riaing from a very kamble 
fniiieu t<i the tjighor grades of the Russian hierarchy by dint of 
intrigue and vile proo^ure. M. Schwanebach made a epedalty 6f 



viotont oiitieiflins dinctod ag«i&«fe Che dnencial e dftgg e tre^^ 
of Count Witie, and procure their drcnlation about the Court 
1^ surreptitious means, hoping thus to attract the attentkm of 
the Emperor. In this way he had acquired the lepatation* 
entirely unmerited, of being an able financier, and succeeded in 
getting apix>inted to an office for which he was quite unfitted. 
Aspiring to fill many rd/cs, and with no qualms to interfere with 
his acceptance of the crookedest ones, M. Schwanebach becaifie 
intimate with the Austrian Ambassador. Baron d’Aerenthal, 
whose name will often occur in the following pages, and served 
him as an informer regarding the domestic affairs of Russia. It 
will be seen how great an influence his information exerted upon 
Austrian policies in relation to Rns.<ua and how serious a wrong 
was caused to Russian interests. 

1 have so far omitted, intentionally, to mention the most 
remarkable of nil the Cabinet meinbers — M. Stolypine. Minister 
of the Interior, who was soon to replace M. Goremykine at the 
head of the Government. He deserves, in fact, more attention 
than any of his coHengues. and I will s|x=*ak of him at greater 
length, not only because of the important r61e which he played 
in the |x>liticnl life of his country, hut a]sf> hf^ause the close 
relations that I maintained with him up to the tinu? when, for 
reasons which J will explain later, T %vas obliged to separate from 
him, enable me to trace his jK>rtrait in a manner that .1 dare 
ho|>e will place in a true light his remarkalile personality, so 
often misunderstood during his lifetime and calumniated after 
liis death. I hasten to add that the reasons for our separation 
^ were piirel\' of a political nature and «lid not h'ssen my great 
adipirution for his moral character nor fair personal friendship, 
which €Midured until the day of his death. 

Pierre Stolyf»ine was of gentle origin, and belonged by birth 
and relation.ship to the high society of St. Petersburg: his father 
had occupied one of the great positions at Court, and his mother 
was the daughter of General Prince Gortchakoff. who %vas Com- 
mandor-in-Chief of the Ru.ssinn .*\rmy ac Sebastopt>l. From my 
youth upwards T was in cordial relations with liis family, and I 
became acquainted with him when wc were finishing our studies, 
he at the University and I at the Imperial Byceiim. We Mrera 
of al>out the same age. and I remember him as a charming 
young man. greatly loved arul res|HH-tod by his comrades, a little 
awkward and timid on account of a slight deformity — his right 
hand was stiff, as the result of an accident, and he nisile nm of 
it with* some ^difficulty. He married, when very young, and in 
romantic fashion, the fiancee of his elder brother, who was killed 
*in a duel and who on his death-bed placed his hrother*s band in 
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that of the young girl whom he tenderly laetead 

entering the military or civil service of the State, se wM the 
custom of voung men of his station in life, he rei.^ to h,« 
properties Situated in one of the western provinces of and 

led the life of a rich country gentleman. After some he 

accepted the duties of “MnnVhal de la Noblesse of his district. 
The marshals of the nobility — who wero eliH-tctl in the central 
provinces of l^ussia, or apixiinted by the (lovornmciit in those 
provinces where the Itussian elements were in conflict with th© 
Polish — were not only exjwtod to care f<»r the interests of their 
body, but were clothed with jjeneral adiiiinist native functions 
of considerable extent. Havin<» shown talent and energy in th© 
performance of bis duties, M. Rtolypine was offered by th© 
Government the |>ost of Prefect of the Province of SaratofT, 
which wa.*5 disturbed at that perifxl by tlie revolii turn ary agitation. 
He decided to accept, in a spirit of duty to his country and his 
Sovereign rather tlian of ambition, and during tlie time that h© 
occupied that dirticuli j"Ki<itit>n ht* provt^l liiiiistdf to be an 
excellent administrator, as well as a man of remarkable courage 
and sang^f mid , T;!k«' most of the rf<>vern<»rs <»f Provinces at that 

time, he was subjt-cted to tin- danger <»f ;i.<sa.ssi nation, and on 
one occa.'-'ion lie seized and disarmed a revolutitinary who had 
fired several shots at him witliout effect. 

An anecdote is told <'f bis pres^-nce of mind and Ids domina- 
tion over a crowd. A nnitiny had broken out in ••iie of the 
quarters of the town at the instigation of i^crt tin revnhitionary 
leaders whose chief ha<l lately !»een a sohlicr in one of ihe regi- 
ments of th<^ Kical garris on, ami Sudvf.ine knew 1h:it he had 
been an /iflicer's servant. J-iefore rt'sr>rtifig to fr>rc<-. the Gove rnor 
rescilved to try iHTsna-^ioii : ;iriiv«*fl at the re- lh»* di-itirder**, 
and perceiving in the front row of tJie crowil th€* aforesaid ring- 
leader, he walked .etraight t^A’tard him and. lM*fftre haranguing 
the mutineers, tosw-d liiin quickly lii.s c-loak :i« it slip|»<'*d from his 
shoulders, and orih*r<*d him to hold it. The ex-onlerly, accua- 
totned t«i f»as«ive o!»#ylie!ice. did lie was f«^»!d befor*' he realised 
it, and hist in an instant, by the mere |x-rb»rriiancc of a servll© 
act, all prestige in the eyes of the mob, who presently lu?cam© 
docile and yiehhyl to the injiiiiclions the #*nergetic Governor. 

It was this very reputatir»n for energy that roniiiiended M. 
Stolypine to the Fni|X'ror*h elKiire for the office of MifiiRter of 
the Interior. I'otally out of his element in the biireaucmtic 
world of the capital, this country gentleman of a rather provincial 
aspect apf>ean*d at first to fday an insignificant fiart* at th© 
mer^tings nf the r4»uncil cif Ministers, hut very fsioii his robtiat 
and original fierfforiality imposed itself strongly upon the routUia' 
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ftiDctionaries who oompoaed the majority of the CSabinet. Am 
for me, I fell a victim to hia chaim at once and was happy to 
find among my chance companiona a man to whom I felt drawn 
by a communion of ideas and x)olitical convictions, for at that 
time M. Stolypine appeared to me to be an especially sincere 
partisan of the new order of things, resolved to collaborate with 
the Douma in every way possible. Jjike him, for reasons which 
I will explain later, I was a stranger to the bureaucratic environ- 
ment of St. Petersburg, and felt more in sympathy with the 
members of the provincial nobility and the Zemstvos, who had 
sent tp the Douma some of their best representatives. The more 
M. Goreiiiykino, sii.stained by the reactionary Ministers, 
einphnsi.sod his hostile attitude toward the Assembly, the more 
closely 1 drew t*'* M. Stolypine, with whom T h»rnied, so to speak, 
the left' wing of the Cabinet. 

M. Stolypine was gifted with a very clear and healthy turn 
of mind that enabled him to comprehend the genera! significance 
of matters submit t«*4l to him for decision and to master them in 
their details as well : bis capacity for work and bis physical and 
moral power of endurance were prodigious. Aecu.stomed as he 
was to the dutie.s of a landowner, engaged in the development 
of va.<t properties, and, afterwards, to the a<*tivity in practical 
affairs that was re«niisiti‘ for the etlieirnt administration of a 
province, he liad little |»atience with biireaiieratic routine, and 
astoiiisluMl e\eryiint' by the -iiiipluMty aiul good sense with 
which he altactke^l the most arduous ]>rohlems of State that had 
been the subject of many discussions at the meetings of the 
Ciiuncil <}( Ministers. 

A quality which was lacking, unfortunately, in M. Stolypine's 
character- and he was <*oiis<'i«}iis of thi.s himself — was a broad 
culture, in the F.un»peaii sense of the Wf»rd. T do not mean to 
say that he was di‘Vi»id of education, for he had pursued serious 
studies at the riiiversity, was \vc*ll-read and well-informed in a 
general way : hut bis ojMiiions the great fxditical and social 
questions which h«* was called u|v>ti tt^ i-onsider had not passed 
through the si«*ve of modern scientific criticism, and his state 
of mind was strongly influein'«.*d by ei*rtain intellectual currents 
which prevailed in Russia during his youth and which may be 
huiihikhI up in what, hy common consent, albeit improperly, is 
termed ** Slavophilism.” 

Rewrving f<ir further and more detailed discussion a theory 
that l^aa had so great an influence on the foreign and domestic 
|M»licies of Tiiissia. it will siifTtce for the present to say that 
Slavophilisrn condemns European civilisation rn li/oc, as being 
corroptixl by athoiam and an excess of itulividualism. It attii- 
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bates to the Rusdsn nation the ptovidentirf mis^ ^ 
a saperior cultare ; in the domain of rebgMm the 
niodaim that the Russian Orth^o* Chuwh alowe wmefarf 
faithful to the precepts of Christ; and in the 
tiiev denounce the refomw which Peter the Or^ botlW^^ 
the* Occident and demand a return to the "natoonel qnMMb ihf 
the Muscovite period. One of their iwincipal doctriim bah lor 
its basis a claim that the commune, or Mir. is an origin^ tthKep. 
tion of Russian genius, and they fintl in communal proprietacilup 
the essential foundation for the social and economic organise- 


tion of Ttiifirsia. 

I will tell how. anil thanks tf> what influcncoa— aftw havin|r 
been attracU'd by tho areninfrits t'f the Slavopliiloi^, toftether 
with almost all the otbor men of iny iron^'rati^n atwl M, Stoly- 
pine's — I frivd mystlf fr<«m thfir ob^-uro ttMchini^s at a com- 
paratively early poricHl : as for M. St<»!yp!ne. without profemni* 
their faith to oxt ers, ho remained an joHm rr-nt in many rcP7>ccta. 
If he bad enj wetl tbt* opjuirtiirify . I did. i.» study th«* polilical 
and sociii] life of Western I am o^ rt tin that hia clear 

and vi^oroii.s mind v.oiiltl hrsve a!! tlieir ern*r< ultimately. 

In dealing with oni‘ 'd the <pie.*«:irin« most vital t4» - -that 

of a^jrarian — ho did not hesitate %•> ahundon the 

fatal thi*ory of the Mir, nf inijiiy e\ih. and to ad<*pt. 

again-*! virdent ion . the -ystem of Nrnall iridiMrlunl owner- 

ship. On the otb*'r liarnl. nijf*»rl inatrly, h«* was Tiever ahlf? to 
rise Ftipc-rifir to certain j>artieiilar!y daiit’erous e4ineepti/uis of the 
Slavophile?-': and fw') it waf: that, in spite of all iny t flforts to dis- 
suade him. he veered towards a narrow anfl even exaggerated 
nationalism, whieh had the most lamentable ronscfq nonces and 
finally cau.sed thi* rufiMin- our |>c»litical relations. 

But that wliirh const it the irieonte^^tahlo and undisputed 

sufieriority of M. Sffdypine and estah!i>^lied from the oiitsr*t his 
ascendancy over his eoUe-agiios was a rare rMt niblr of qiiiilitios, 
both of heart and fif char.v*tr*j. I h.Tve referred nlrexidv to the 
reputation that lie had acquired for cfjurage arwl sang^frotd, of 
which he g-av#* <- vain pie lat€*r in a still nutrf* striking manner. 

1 heso two traits the expression of a vital energy that I 

have seldom se<rn f-rpirilU-^i , €-s|»ecinlly in an individual of mjr 
nice; however, uhen meeting him for the first time one was 
iinpre.«w?d and attraf'ted by a sjinfalieity and a sweetness which 


gave u> his j^iersonality an irreBistihle charm, and. upon further 
acfjuaintance, one discovered in him a high minded ness and a 
nobility of «njl that tin* Exercise of a fiower, which at certain 
times hcvariif? even <1i<*ta tonal, never in the least affec<ted. His 
exalted and chivalrous conception of duty made of him a servant/ 
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devoted to tlie point o£ meirtjrdom, ci his Sovenign and his 
oountryp but at the same time he was so piroud of his naoM slid 
jealous of bis liberty that he ever maintained, toward S Gbcirt end 
a^boreaucrsfly which regaidod him in the light- of an uiBiHjlm 
and were morn or less, hostile to him from the begiiining^^ tf 
.attitude of reserve andi independenoe to which one was litiil 
accustomed in that sphere, and which, I am sorry to say, was 
never appreciated at its wceth by the Tsar and his intimates. 

The portrait which I have essayed to draw of this distinguished 
man would be incomplete were I to omit to mention his mar- 
vellous gift of oratory ; in his first address to the Douma he 
revealed himself as a public speaker of extraordinary power. I 
use the word ‘"revealed** because, up to that moment, no one 
had the slightest knowledge of bis talent as an orator, and in 
all probability he himself was ec|tially unconscious of possessing 
such a talent, for, prior to the meeting of the first Douma, there 
was no school in Itiissia in which Parliamentary oratory €X>nId 
be acquired. We have seen that the debates in the assemblies 
of the Zemstvos \vt*re of a rather familiar and informal character, 
unfavouralile to the cultivation of an oratorical style. The 
Itussian, ns we have since discovered, esfiecially during the i>eriod 
following the fall <if the Monarchy, is not only endowed with a 
natural gift of eloquence, but i.s, alas, too much inclined to abuse 
thi.H gift to the detriment of action. I have no hesitation in 
re|)eating that the use of the rostrum prodi]ce<1 an unhealthy 
effect ii|>on the dehntes of the Douma. hut, in the case of M. 
Stolypine. it hccnint* a mighty instrument of government. In 
^tlie assemblies of the Zemstvos, in which he had taken part 
before bocaiiie ii Minister, he had hetm trained to sf^eak with- 
out preparation, ami the most remarkable speeches pronounced 
by him in the 1 ’oiiina were purely ex iefptporr. Oftener than 
not he iiuiunted the tribune on the spur of a sudden impulse, 
without mantiHcrijd and even without notes, and for more than 
an hour held his hearens s|HdIbound by his fiery eloquence, 
necentiinietl by an irresistible sincerity ; at such times a slight 
fault of cminciation, cornrnon to his mother's family, disappeared 
completely, and it was with a clear and vibrant voice that he 
pronounced thost> “winged words** with which he was so often 
inspired and which became a rallying-cry for thousands of 
Itiissians who read liis sfieeches. Ti was an invaluable advantage 
for the Oovernment to he able to oppose orators of the strength 
of M. Stolypine and the clearness of M. KokoviKoff to their 
adversaries, who, although they counted among their number 
Home very notable spemkers in the first Douma, could l>oaBt of 
none that were superior or even equal to those two eloquent 
MiDisters. 
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I will limit myself for the moment to this rapid sketch the 
personality of M. Stolypine, whose figure will stand out in 
greater relief in the course of my recital of the events which 
marked the years of my collaboration with him ; but I cannot 
refrain from expressing my surprise at the scant justice which has 
been given him by certain writers, who have failed to present 
him in his true character to the European public. Tn France 
M. Stolypine is known to most readers by M. Charles Rivet's 
book. The Last Romanoff. This book, which is full of mis- 
statements and false judgments, and of which the least that can 
be said is that one is astonished to recognise as its author a 
French journalist who was under great obligations to the Govern- 
ment during his stay of several years in Russia, has a chapter 
devoted to M. Stolypine which is particularly marred by pre- 
judice. M. Rivet deliberately charges him with acts and 
tendencies which, in reality, he combated with the utmost energy 
and which it is impossible to impute to him with the least regard 
for truth. I will not stop to refute these charges point by point, 
for r am quite sure that the pages which are to follow will 
demonstrate their falsity sufficiently. 

lu Dr. Dillon’s book. The Eclipse of Russia, instructive as it 
is, I find, among other subjects on which I entertain different 
opinions from its talented and clear-sighted author, that he. too, 
fails to treat the activity of M. Stolypine with proper considera- 
tion, in that he virtually passes it over in silence. T^pon reading 
that work, so rich in documentary evidence, but, alas, so often 
partial in its conclusions, one cannot but be surprised that a 
description of the epoch of RiiR.sia*s political history which waa^ 
dominated by the perronality of M. Stolypine contains scarcely 
any mention of his name. I can only explain this by the 
supposition that Dr. Dillon was so intent upon glorifying Count 
Witte ffor which I would be the last to reproach him), and knew 
so well the profound di.slike that his hero felt toward M. Rtoly- 
pine, that he preferred to omit all reference to a subject regarding 
which Count Witte's judgment impressed him as being unfair 
and open to question. 

\yhen, after having come in contact with the personnel com- 
posing M. Goremykine’s heterogene^uis Cabinet, I turned my 
attention to the Douma, the spectacle of that Assembly's strange 
composition presented itself to me as being equally disconcerting. 
t have already told how I was struck by the great nujnber of 
peasants among the deputies who figurc^l at the ceremony 
attending the opening of the Douma at the Winter Palace. 
According to the terms of the electoral law, the Douma was fb 
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have 524 membere, but, the elections not having yet terminated^ 
in Certain parts of the Kmpire, there were not over 500 present 
at the time of its inauguration. Of this number some 200 
belonged to the peasant' class ; next came the Cadets, who, for 
reasons which I have before explained, had gained a signal 
victory over the Conservatives and over tlie Moderate Liiberals, 
or Octobrists, as well. The Cadet Parl 3 ', of pronounced Badical 
tendencies, very compact and strongly organised, cx>unted 161 
members, and was reinforced by two groups, less Radical in their 
ideas, but who voted invariably with the Cadets — the “Party of 
Democratic Reforms” and the “Party of Tjegal Order.” These 
two groups were not strong numerical ly, but they comprised 
some striking personalities in their ranks. The Moderate 
Ijiheral, or Octobrist, Party was represented hv a mere handful 
of deputies who were s<‘jireely to he distinguished from the Con- 
servative's, together with whom thev hardly exceeded thirty in 
number. Of Socialists there were only .seventeen, and even they 
had not been eh*cted as such, for the two avowed revolutionary 
parties, the “Revolutionary-Soeialists ” and the “ Social i.st-Demo- 
crats,” had de<'lined to take part in the elf'ctions, demanding the 
meeting of a Constituent As.sembly and integral universal suffrage, 
as well as the hoveott of a I'^t'uinia fonndixl u|xm a Charter of 
1905. The Xational-.Autonornist LMfiups — Polish. Liithnanian, 
Esthonian. Tictt, and those of the western provinee.s — numbered 
all together seventy ineiiihers, and were of democratic tendencies 
with the exception of the Polish group, which was Conservative, 
but, for national n»asons, joined the others in opposition to the 
Goveriiinent . Pinally, there were a certain number of deputies 
* who belonged to no party and were iindc«’ided hf»w in east their 
vote.s at the start, hut ended by giving support to the ranks of 
the Opposition. 

The salient characteristic of the first Pounia. therefore, was 
an oj»p>sition h/oe, embracing more tlian half of its memho/ship. 
This htnc, composed of different gnuips. was entirely controlled 
by the Cadets, and to enunteraet lliis forinidrihle oi^yvisition there 
was no clearly-defino<l Conservative element and no Moderate 
Tjihcral group of any conseqnenee. Bnt. ajwrt from all the rest, 
there rose a confused and formless nia.s.s, composed of two 
hundred fieasants, diversified only here and there by their village 
“popes,” long-haired and hirsiite-factHl, who differed but little 
in appearance and mentality from their companions, the tillers 
of the land. 

The "introduction of this poasQnt mass into the Douma had 
been the I3ct idea of the Government, and, with this object in 
view, the elections had been regulated by an electoral law, whose 
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given liis jneme to the first projeet of » CoiieiftiillM|v 
tribich had never gone into effect* The law had then been 
touched and completed by. the Government of Count Witte; II 
was prodigiously complicated and artificial, and was designed to 
favour the peasant class to the disadvantage of all other clasaea 
in the country. The Government hoped thereby to benefit Iqp 
the presence in the Donma of an element to be depended on for 
its conservative spirit, its loyalty to the person of the Tsar, and 
its docility to the voice of the established authority and the 
official Church. Never did the bureaucrats who ruled the 
destinies of Hussia commit a greater blunder nor one which was 
more fatal to the very cause which they had at heart, for, as will 
be seen presently, the peasants entered the Pouma |x»s.«essed of 
the fixed idea that they were to obtain a division of the land in 
favour of their class. Profoundly ignorant of all the other qne.s- 
tions that were to come before the Douma, and indifferent to the 
political liberties demanded by the Pil>erals. they were ready to 
siipjx>rt any party that woiiJiI promise' them the complete 
realisation of tJieir agrarian aspirations : so. inasnuich a.« the 
f'adc-ts ha<l irisfribvd at tli^ he;**? «ir tht*ir I'roeraniine. n* t »»nly the 
di.stribution among the |*easants of tlie lands bcdonirinff to the 
Crown, the Imperial family and the convents, but also the forced 
expropriation of land held by the great propriet* and even 
that of the lesser landowi-.^rs. it was clear that the Kadieal Party 
could count upon the support of tlie great maj *rity fH^asant 
deputies. Under the.se au.spices and with the j'arf icipation of 
the Socialists, the so-called “T-abour Party ** wasdormc^d —ranking 
second in the Domna in pidnt of numerical importance — com-* 
pr>sed princif»al!y of peasant.^** professing agrarian S^KiaUsm and 
counting about a hundred iiK'Hihers. The other f>ensants, even 
those who considered themselves a.s heloiiging to the Conservative 
Party, fell more and more udder the sway of the Cadets as the 
agrarian question grew rapidly to he the chief subject of debate 
in the Chamber. .As is well known, this question was the cause 
of the final clash between the Government and the first Doiima, 
resuhing in its dissolution. 

M. Stolypine recognised the Gr»vernment*s mistake and its 
fatal consequences at the first glance, and I shared his opinion. 
But w'hat else could have been exf^cted of bureaucrats confined 
to the atmosphere of tlie ^^irli^tries of St. l^ctersbnrg and total • 
strangers to the rapid gr^»wth of new id«%as and the intensity of 
life that was manife.^^ting itwdf in the interior of the dbuntry? 
Believing that they already held in check the revolutionary 
spirit of the “intellectiiairt ” of the large cities by the methods 
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•nd, w ngiid«d[ llie illnidDns which plMh^^ 

the Gkwernjhent circles of the ca{»tal were half a oenioiy <dd;= 
Thf^ cheridied the innocent belief that the peasant was tiie 
natural bulwark of the Throne and of the Altar, and« incredfl>le 
ad it may seem, they took no account of his agrarian aiqpetite 
and the anarchistic tendencies which had become so patmt to 
every intelligent observer during the years just passed. That 
functionaries of the type of M. Boiilygiiine should share these 
illusions, I repeat, is nothing to cause astonishment ; but that 
Count Witte, clear-sighted and practical statesman as he was, 
could have fallen into the same error, T have never to this day 
been able to comprehend. Had not Count Witte been President 
of the great coromission which had studied the agrarian question 
a short time previous, and Imd he not then an opportunity to 
gauge the intensity of the aspinitions cf the peasant class? I 
have often tried, without success, to penetrate this mystery by 
questioning, now Count Witte himself, and again his principal 
co-workers; only lately* I hoped to find the key of the enigma 
in Dr. I>i]loirs book, but that author, in spite of his familiarity 
with tile most hidden thoughts of his distinguished friend, limits 
himself to a mere roconl of his error without attempting to 
explain it. So the riddle remains unsoIvtMl and. to my mind, 
weighs heavily upon the memory of Count Witte, for it was this 
fundamental mistake which was the chief cause of the shipwreck 
that ovt?rtook the first Doiinia and of the diflicultb's which ensued 
• therefrom. 

We have just st*cn liow curious w;is the oompo.sition of the 
IXnima ; it was no Ics.s curious that the two leading parties which 
had contested the elections — the Cadets and the Oc^tobrists — 
were not represented in the Ass^nhly hv their declared chiefs. 
The Cadet Party, which had triumphed all along the line, had 
failed to have their leader. Profesivir MiliiuikofT, admitted. He 
had been olecttHl by a heavy majority at St. IVtersburg, but was 
excluded iiy the Government for some technical reason which I 
do not remember. The Government derived no particular 
advantage, however, for M. Milioukoff eontiniiod none the less 
to direct his party from tlie outside, and, in fact, T have always 
thought that his presence in the Chamber would have been less 
troublesome to the Cabinet than his activity in the lobbies, 
especially as the Cadets did not lack able representatives on the 
flofjr of the Douina, such as Professor MourontzolF (President 
of the first Douma), Messrs. Oolovine (who became President of 
Ithe second), Beditcheff, Nabokoff, Vinaver (the best three ontore 
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belonging to the party), Prince Rchakovaky . Me8«, 
kievitck. Kokoscbine, and Hertzenatoin. The wo affibatod 
Liberal Parties— those of “ DenuH-ratio lleform and of 
Order” — although so small in luiiiiher as to suggest soinebody 8 
remark that they were like a ••gcmral staff without any troops'* 
were also well rejiresented l>y iiumi cff aeknowledgea ability ; the 
first hv its founder. Professor Ko\alevsKi. since deco a sod, who 
had many friends in Franco, and by Cio'ieral Kouzniine-Kara- 
vaieff, one of tlie best oratiU's <‘f the TVanna : the sivond by its 
leader. Count Hoyden, who liad a Ingli station at Court 

and whose moral infhioive was university ret*'>gnis4'd. As for 
the Octobrists, tlieir two chit-fs. t nuitchk^jfT and D, 

Schipoff, had been beaten in the t : the ri*iiS4T\-ative8 

had sent no one of any iiiij^^rtatiee, ai:«l v. ere iitergcd, more or 
less, with the Octobrists : amontr ll.e Memlerate I^iborals wcr0 
to be noticed ^fessrs. Stakh»»v!tch an*l ^not to bo con- 

founded with Prince T.v ff. futiir. President -f the Provisional 


Govern inen f . who was n »t :i ineT!ii»t‘r « f the l:rst Pouinah but 
2 cannot reij]einb(*r they v.rr<‘ reeistered as beUmging 

to the Octobrist ::r«*uji «.r that **Fee;«! Order.” 'I'he Pcdish 
“Kolo ” was head) d hy ?d. l*in**vski. i-hief the 

Xatior.al-IVinoeratie Party, v. }io still ylays a!i iinj^ortaiit part 
in his country’s affairs, and tlie iHislK*}^ i»f ^’ilna, Paron Kopp, 
both orators «»f the first <*rd»-r Finally, tlie T^rah'ejr !\irty was 
led by M. Aladine. a hrilliit t sneake*-. w!io aff»>f’tc'd a certain 
elegance, and, witli th*- aid r»f the n-il flowi-r uhieh he seldom 
forgot to wear in his hntT'»n}i- »*e. did n.ueh t** r« ]n the itiono- 
tony of the grey mass (.f |.fa.«;inf w]:o cv>nij''>«.*d the great • 
majority of his party. 

The Coiifjeil of the Frr'pir*’- — v. hieh !.*;»•] e<irresyxnided under 
the old rf ffiivr t'l the first Xap^ilf on’s C-'mju il d'Ftat, and in 
which were frai.-iCil .ajs-l tlj<. jnost ixti]K»rtant lawa and 

measures p'-rrai.e;!.^^ dojii#-ttiie f^dicy, to lie submitted thero- 
cfter to r]je I'.mj ^ f..r his deci.«ion — was trarisfonm^d into an 
1 fjper fhaifi)*' r. iinr** in <*qua! number of menibera 

appointed liy tli^- Fx.iperor aiid <if tho&>‘ elected ; the former, 
pitlioiigli .siilijeft to Confix mation by the 7'sar at the beginning 
of €*ach year, were to s*-rve. ff;r life, and eoinj>ris4*d, almost U'ithoiit 
exception, hiireanerats who had rieeupi*-^! high positiona in the 
civil and military hierarchy : ff»rmer Ministers of State, 
Govern<ir.«-f f enera). f Vjijimaiifb rs r»f Army Corps, Ambafisadors, 
Supreme CV>uii Judges, ets.r. The electcxl tncmber8« ivere 
designated fur a term fd nine years hy th<? high clergy, the 
assemblies of the nr*bility. the Academy of Sciences and tbe 
Universities, the Chambers of Commerce and the Botirae, the* 
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manofactariDg interesto, and, finally, the greater number by the 
Zemstvos in those parts of the Empire where those aasemUies 
existed, and everywhere else — as, for instance, in Poland, 
Liithuania, the western provinces and those of the Baltic — ^by 
the landed proprietors. 

By virtue of its composition, the Council of the Empire was 
in reality a more modern assemblage than most of the Upper 
Hoiises in Kuro|H.^ in countries enjoying constitutional govern- 
ment. as, for example, the House of Ixirds or the Italian Senate. 
Ill spite of my little admiration for the Russian bureaucracy. I 
must admit that among the members of the Council there were 
a nuniher of men of groat ability and eminent worth. Some of 
them had boon in oflicc during the liberal reign of the Emficror 
Alexander JI., among others, my wife*6 uncle, Count Pahlen, 
who at the age of thirty had been chosen by the Tsar to intro- 
duce into ItusHia, in his capacity of iCTinister of Justice, the 
judiciary rof4>riii which is recognised as one of the great acts of 
.Moxandor 11. 's reign. Count Pahhm was a gentleman of the 
old school, of most distinguished hearing and appearance, laden 
with honouns and a gr«*:it favijiiriie at Court, hut noti*»l f<»r his 
al>.soluto independence toward the CSoverniiient, and universally 
respected for his integrity and nobility of character. In com- 
pany with liifii were sucli men as Count Solsky, M. (hdoubeff, 
the. twt» brothers Sal>oiir«*(T (one of wliom had been Arnhasgador 
to IWrlin until he was obliged to leave his post by reason of 
his antagonism toward Prince Bismarck), Gerhardt. Koni and 
others, all hiireaucrats. hut gifh'd witli large viewg, wide know- 
l«Nlge and great experience in public affairs. It wa.s a curious 
tiling that tli«* elder hiireauerat^ were dislinguisheil for their 
liberal spirit, or. in fUh.*r word.s, the spirit i>f the' reign of Rni{>eror 
Alexander II., while the younger functionaries were imbued 
with the rrji 4 -ti 4 »narv ideas of tin* later period of Alexantlor III. 

A place ajKirt in the CiUincil of the Empire was iH'Cupied by 
C'oLint Witte, who hatl just left jKiwer, an4l wliose future attitude 
toward the (foverniiuuU was a matter of guc^sswnrk. In the 
next chapter 1 piir|K)se to sketcdi the |K)rtrait of that powerful 
figure, whos4» political r/ile appeared to he interrupted only for 
a time. 

While the cdecttHl members of the Council of the Empire were 
to serve f4>r nine years, a tliiril of the inemhership was designated 
* by lot every year to he replaced by an equal number newly cliosen 
under the same conditions as their predecesst^rs. For this 
reason cannot recall with certainty the composition of the first 
kit of nipmhers belonging to this category, and it is possible, 
therefore, that 1 may mention some persons who did not enter 
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the Council until later. The Academy and the Universities were 
represented by such eminent profe^rs as Prince Galitainei 
Messrs. Oldenburg, Grimm and Tagantzeff ; the commercial and 
manufacturing industries and the Bourses by men of equal note 
in their respective branches, among whom I will cite Messrs. 
Srestovnikoff, AvdakofiP and Timiriazeff : the nobility, the 
Zemstvos and the landed proprietors sent some of their best 
representatives, the greater part of whom joined the Party of the 
Centre, i.e., the Moderate Liberal Party, which was presided 
over by one of my intimate friends. Prince Pierre Troubctskoy, 
formerly Marocha'l de la Noblesse of Moscow, destined, alas, to 
perish soon after by the hand of an assassin. Among the mem- 
bers belonging to these last three categories I numbered several 
other friends of long standing, as, for example. Prince Boris 
Vassiltchikoff, Marechal de la Noblesse of Novgorod, all imbued 
with the best Liberal traditions of their cla.*^8. To conclude, 
the Poles were represented by several v€'r\' distinguished and 
enlightened men, almost all good orators, such as M. Kozvin- 
Milevsky, well known in Paris, Count Wielepolski, Messrs. 
Skirmant and Schebeke. 

On the whole, at the moment of which I am now speaking, 
the Council of the Empire had not begun to have the character, 
which distinguished it later, of an assemblage guided by 
reactionary principles or ready to serve as a docile instrument 
in the hands of the Government. Its tran.<5formation was effected 
little by little, thanks to the pains which were taken in high 
places to prevent the appointment of anyone who did not belong 
to the parties of the Bight. As far as concerned its procedure 
during the first session, the Council of the Empire not only gave 
proof of great independence and of a broad and enlightened 
spirit, but, as we shall see, it strenuously op{K»scd the incoherent 
Cabinet of M. Goremykine and did not in the slightest degree 
deserve the hostility d priori that was shown by the Dotirna. 

In spite of the w'ell-established custom by virtue of which the 
Ministers of State, immediately after taking office, were apy^ointed 
members of the Council of the Empire, 1 ilid not enter that 
assembly until two years later, on arreount of the opposition that 
the reactionaries made to rny candidature, and Ijecaiise of their 
influence upon the Fmpe^ror. It was only after an energetic 
protest from M. Stolypine that these obstacles were overcome, 
with the result that I entered the Council at the same time with 
my brother, and wo both joined the Party of the Centre. 

Translated by Cmablrs Skkgru. 
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In an article piibliahed in the February nuinl>er of thia Review 
I endeavoured to examine the two tmmd alternatives which lay 
before the Peace Conference for a solution of the Turkish ques- 
tion — the disruption or the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire 
— and I referred to sonic of the possible results of the adoption of 
the resiwtive ivdicies. Subsequently, and in the April issue, I 
returned to a consideration of the Near Eastern problem, and I 
attempted to explain the fundamental circumstances and events 
resfionsililc for the present situation in Turkey and to allude to 
certain of the then already fore<*ast features of the Treaty itself. 
Such, howewr. is the importance of the doeunu^nt handed to the 
Ottoman delegates on 'Sfay 11th that no excuse is necessary for a 
renewed dis(Mission of a diplomatic instrument, which, if executed, 
will intnxluce fuiinc of the most sipnificant changes resulting from 
the war. 

A careful perusal of the ofiudal summary of the Treaty.* and 
unfortunately an often vague and sonnet imes only very general 
summary is all that is available at the time of writing, suggests 
that the latest attempt to settle the Near Eastern question has 
been iiifliieiuTd by a desire to secure* a series of coinpromist's, that 
it has been framed without any firm determination to achieve 
finality, and that it ha.s l>een conceived with the object of securing 
•for M. Veiii/elos one of the greatest dipUanatie triumphs of the 
war. r|Kin the first of these {H>infs it may Ik^ ^&id at once that, 
nhhotigh the dissolutiim of the Ottoman I'.mpire is veiled by 
leaving the Turks noniinaII}i4ht ( onstantinople and by other pro- 
visit»ns, tlie |M)sition of tin* Sultan is to be reduced from that of 
a fHit4*ntute of first-class rank to one whos<* indc|HMident sovereignty 
has imu'tieally ceased to exist. Siadi a course may or may not 
be iieeessarv in the interests of the .Mlies or of the subject 
natifmalitie.K of the Ottoman Empire, but that its adoption is 
about to take f>!ace is provcNl by countless features of the Treaty. 
To begin with, 1 need hardly remind my readers that the small 
area of Kuroi>ean territory to remain Turkish is entirely insuffi- 
cient to secure the safety, let alone the dignity, of the capital and 
of its ruler, and that ii Ttoynl bodyguard, to consist of only 700 
men, isetiothing for the upkeep of Oriental state and splendour.* 

(l) For tho toxt of iho oflloiiU mimmary, sno The May 12ih. 1920. 

, (2) A bodyguard t»f 700 man would ho only miOlcioiit to lino tho iianio niufibor 
of yards of roadway on an oeoaaitm of full ooromo^y, that ia to aay, to lino abous 
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Moreover, whereaB Greece and Roiimonia, and even Bulgaria (if 
and when that country becomes a member of the Tjeague of 
Nations), are to have representatives on tlie “Commission of the 
Straits/’ no such advantage is to l>e enjoyed by Turkey, and this 
in spite of the fact that she is to continue in siij>posed ]H>ssession 
of the southern and eastern shores of those waterways. In Asia, 
too, although by far the larger part of Anatolia is to remain 
nominally Turkish, the Treaty makes provisions which, whilst 
they leave responsibility to the Ottoman Government, really rob 
that body of all actual ]X)wt?r and control. For example, to single 
out only one or two of the conditii>ns. we find that, whilst the 
Sublime Porte is to be allowed to maintain 50.000 armed land 
forces, those forces are “to be distributed over Turkish territory, 
which will be divided for thi.< piir|x>.se into a number of territorial 
areas to be delimited by the Inter- Allied Comini.^sion which will 
be res|X)nsible for llu* control anil organisatitm of the Turkish 
armed force.” Pater on. too. it is .‘Stated that not iiK^re than nne- 
qiiarter of the total strengtli of these forces is tf»be in one area, and 
that there is to be the <*idlalHiratii}n of ofl’icers from .Allied and 
neutral Powers in the command and training: of the gcndarim'rie. 
Again, the financial claiws establish a ( ‘oinmis^'inn. consisting only 
of British. French, and Italian represfjitat ivt- . !<» whom is adde<1 a 
'J'urki.di representative in a t nujiulttifivt ctipacity. widt h is to 
control the finances of the cciuniry and v. it boot tbe ctmseiii of 
wliich the <'>ttoiiinn (iovenmietit may not •■>tablisli any m^w form 
of taxation, nullify its customs systc-in. contract any interna! or 
externa! loan, or grant nc-w conces.sions. 

Although it is very difficult, with only an inadequate .*iynopsis, 
to form any definite of>ini<in. it .s#*ein.-j cl«*ar to the pr*-?M n: writer 
that, whilst many prinei|.)c.« art- d*fii!cil and laid down, there i.s 
a great deal in the Treaty which i^idl i»f*cn fur dis^aissinn and 
for future settlement and interpretation. In other words, unless 
the available summary fails to thf true gist «»f i!j*^ actual 

Treaty, the Turks are asked to sign a lilatjk cheipie. the final 
amount of which remains an 4-ritin ly iinkiirfwii ^.um. For 
example, de.^ipite the fact of iriy liaving :ilwriy- favoured tlie pro- 
longation of the Interriatif#nal occiip;itioii of Constantinople until 
all the term.ii of the Treaty liave be€-n put into force hy 'Furkev, 
I feel tliat the reH.-r\’ation T-fincerning the hnrtrcitjnty over that 
city leaves the way of>en for future intrigue, flisagreeuierit , and 
politienl trtiuble. In regard to Armenia. tiK*, although the sf-ttle- 
ment of the western and 8^Hitherii frontiers <if that ecuiptry, by 

c|tiArt4*r of t cJiHtiuir^o lic!tir«wti th«? r>olri»uliiifrii<'lft*‘h luad tli** 4lut«*r 

Bridgcr acrrMM tlia* fifiliWi Ifom at ur M|>|iroxiiiiHt«'ly JiimI I'noiiirit 

to lino, for inutonoo, Birricoga Walk. 
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means of the arbitration of the President of the United States, 
ha.^ great advantages, it would surely seem that Turkey ought ' 
to be told the approximate result of such an arbitration before 
agreeing to it, for, with the whole of the vilayets of Erzeroum, 
Trebizond, Van, and Bitlis in his hands, Mr. Wilson has at his 
disposal an area of alK>iit 61,40f) srpiare miles — tliat is to say, an 
area larger than those of England and Wales coiiihined. Again, 
coming to Kurdistan, which is apparently to have a eoniinon 
frontier with 'I'lirkey, the exact contents of this autonomous dis- 
trict, the nature? of its niitonomy and the methods by which its 
peoph* shall appeal for coiiifdete independence to the Council of 
the League <if Nations, reinnin undefined. Onee more, the sec- 
tions devoted respectively to Syria and to Meso[»otrirnia and to 
Pale.stine can hardly fail to arouse ill-feeling, for cvm if the 
identities of the ^faiidatories are already well known, if is obvious, 
although the.«e Sfatis are exfire^-sly con<tiituted under Article 22 
<if the Covenant of the Li'agiif" 4«f tli;‘t nn iiiensiircs have 

been tak!*n to asci^rtain the wishes of tli#* 4‘oinnumitw*s in rjiie.«tion 
—wislie*s whadi. a<*<'ording to jlie .said article, *‘riinst he a prin- 
cipal consaleration in the sele^’tion of the ^^:lndafory 

IIow<‘V4*r taie may lo4»k at th«‘!i!, the f erriti -rial gains secureil 
by Cin'eee that is to say, the pn tiii'^ed p. 4if Tlirace. 
Smyrna, and a nninher f»f .I'.i^ean NIands, inchnling T.emnos ' — 
form f>ne of th«‘ ino-^t remarkahlt* feature-, of the wIumi* Treaty — 
a feature nnd* tiihteiny nii»re re‘^»*n1ed hy *ri:rkev itnd hy the 
Moslem \\f»rid tha!> :iIriK»'.t ariy i»tlier sts-tii»n -»f this fat*'fii] docu- 
in«*nf. It i*- reri:rirk:d4»- heean>e tlie 7ren« !}ie Khtgdom, already 
enoriiion-lv in»Te:i>4'd in area and f>4»piil:iiioii as :\ ri'siilt tif the 
lialkap Wars, nuu t»> si'cnre, in pri^|v*rtion tei its size. 

j»ra<'tieally as great, if not greater, territorial ;i.U an than any 
ofluT e<iiinfiy engaged in tlie aar. This asp«*er I'f th«' Treaty is 
al-^i I't'iiiarkahli* siin-e it is. fJiitudf 'ally in th<‘ direeti*>n of the 
<'onee-.'-ioiis to <J?-ee4e. MaTindy, in eonracTiiui wit!i ThratNf* and 

tl) In t|i<« Mffcrf’h iiMU*' nf ilim Kki'IKW. tiiiiier i litl**. ** nritish Intor«^tff in 
tli4« M«*(lit4*rriu»«^4ui.'* I ihrO iho NtureU shi>iiM to 

ami I mi^i«i*!4i«M| that if w»t*' civf'ii r.iiintry it a(ut».'«H)uc«iitly 

Ik* «*X4‘liiuii;*'4i fr»r <'*yfiriw, i}v* iuiii'vvaii*>i« •*? wliii'h Uy i«r«*at Hril.iin is riv-Oj;iiii«tHl 
t»y fin* Turkish Tr^aly. Stieh an ^x«'han»f** wiuiltl ii(*w tumuxw to \h* Uhw than 
valutflv^TiH fn-m the* niilitary, naval aii<l m^rial Ntaii«i|»«int!i, fitr. aei'oritini; to tho 
riiH|i iMHiaij*! vrilh tlia* Tmaly, Iinhr<»M, I Ten-Mlii-*, an«l MifyltMie fall 
*ht' *• StnulN Zum*.** in tin* tva't'M »*f whii'h n«» Iw'lh-ceri'nf ri^ht to !»•* *»x«rni»a*«i 
ill piimuan*^* of a clcs'*i?cf«ifi tftf tin* C*oniu*il **f tho l,«*a^iit* I'f Natiims. uimI 
all urtirks, fortiflf^atioiiM. aini Imlit'riivi mi tin* litlanil an* ft* Im« «li*inoli>«hc*cl. 

fill May 14th, M. Vt*iiixe«luM aiimtuiioial in the fin*i«k (*litutiti««r tliat the Ihnh*- 
kfuiOM*. iif«w t«> hy Turkey t«i Italy, with tin* oxii'pf ion of Uluulea. wvrti 

to la* tran««f«*rrfsl to t Sroeei* hy an ngrr^nnoiit to Ik* ^i^ntMl ftinuilfaiiiHaiJily with 
thf*Trt*aty. JilaMl<«M, m*«^<iriliiiic to tin* aai in* authority, in !•> r^*iua«n Italian until 
tin* day of tha liouiliiig over of C'yprua by iSrtnii Itritoiii t<» Urwoo. 
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Smyrna, that the undertakiiigs given ^ Mr. Wilflob 
L^yd George have not been fulfilled. Thus, wl^ereas the Pimfc 
dent of the United States made no mention of these axeas by 
name it is obvious that his twelfth “Point,** stating that “the 
Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Emfure should be 
assured a secure sovereignty,** must, at the time, have bMn 
intended to cover the areas in question, for he and his adviaera 
were undoubtedly aware of the parts of the Ottoman Empire 
which are, and which are not, Turkish. Again, whilst the British . 
Premier did not speak of Smyrna by name, he surely intended to 
include that district, as well as Constantinople and Thrace, when 
he said, on January oih, lOlS. that “we are not fighting to 
deprive Turkey of its capital or the rich lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace, which are jircthnuMiantly Turkish . . . while we do not 
challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the home> 
lands of the Tiirkisli race with its capital at Constantinople.*’ That 
such promises shonlil not have been carried out to their full, there- 
fore. means either that they were intended merely as an “offer** to 
the Turks, which has been denied by Mr. I*lc»yd George,’ or that, 
for undefined reastins. thf'V have not bc*en considered necessary 
or possiVde of realisation. It therefore remains to be proved if 
the disadvantages due to the loss of British prestige, which must 
result from a juggling with wc»rds. can be con liter -balanced by 
any advantaLis tf he <ecunMl from the acquisition of the good- 
unll of Oreec-. where the future largely defiends upon whether 
the pr-oj.lc h-'ive -iiOlcient gratitude to realise that the*y owe their 
new y.4:.isitinTi iilm..>t er^tirely to the saga<'iU' of M. Venizelos and 
iipc»n whether flint .s;!atcsnian is able to continue to pursue a wise 
I'lolicy an<l nt tin- j-nme time to enj<»y the confi<1ence of a nation 
who-e ai^jjiraTiop.s nr.- iiiof.t difficult of gratification. 

Having briefly Mlhidi^d to a few of the broader chnracterisiica 
of the 7'reaty. T wiU i>ow turn to a more detailed discussion of 
some of its yirincip:*! Tf we ignore the facts that the 

fVHithern fronti^-r fj ilu- Sultan’.s Asiatic dominions is now' to be 


formed by a line riMiiiing apj*n»ximately due east from the north- 
eastern corn^-r of M^-diN iranean — a line draw'n in Kuch a way 
as to leave th/' r;ulf f#f Alexandretta and its immediate 

hinterland outside ihat fn.niier— and that Turkey is, therefore, 
to lose Mesofxjtaniia Synn. Palestine, and the H^jaz, then the 
sections of the greattf-st t- rrit^irial interest lire those dealing with 
the Straits, Thmee rineludirig C'onstantinnpic), Smyrna, an8 

(1) On K«brunry 26th Inut th«* l*rr*rnM’*r Mtfl in tlio IXotMMi of tliat Ills 

pMg 0 of January, 1918 « wa« givtn aft«r full efmmOtmiian with . . • 

It vaa a carefully fvrapanKl docUratirjn . . . thia tlMilsfalloa waa 
aaqualillad and daliborato . . . Tliie w«m not an oghr to ihs TMui ... It 

waatofsaaaim our own peopla aa to whai w« waiei^figlii^for.** * 



AvnMibia. With ngud to the first of these questione. the ftrriMqge^ 
ttentS'inade for the internationalisation of the Bosphoras, tlM Sea 
of Marmora, and the Dardanelles correspond in a genend way to 
those which I suggested as desirable in February. These water* 
ways, which are to be c^n at all times to shipping of every class, 
together with bands of territory on each side of them, are to be 
unfortified, neutralised, and under the control of an International 
Commission, which is to exercise its rights entirely independently 
^of the authorities in possession of the respective shores. The 
zones embraced are not defined in detail by the summary, bu#, 
judging from the map issued with it and from the clause dealing* 
with the demolition of fortifications, they are to include the 
Turkish Constantinople and the* whole of the Peninsula of Galli- 
poli (given to Gretxrc), besides strifes in Kiiro)H» and in Asia, having 
a minimum depth of twelve and a half miles, a depth which, 
fortunately, seems to leave ]^n>tissa to Turkey without direct 
foreign control. The islands of liiibros. T^emnos, 7\'nedos, and 
Mitylene are also comprised in the muitralised zone, together, 
presumably, with Cnstellorizzo. which is allotted to Italy. With 
certain exceptions, the arningeinents thus made c>n paper would 
seem as satisfactory as could have been anticipated. One cannot 
fail to observe, however, that the plac'ing of Constantinople itself 
under the control of a IkhIv which “exercise.^ its authority in 
compute inde|H>fifUrrK*e of the lo#’al authority’* (which local 
authority is the Sultan in his own capital), hardly api^cars to 
jufftify the confidence*, expressed in the Viceroy’s recent mes- 
.<ago' of encouragement and sympathy to ^foslem India, that 
”w*itb the coiKrIusion of this new* Treaty that frk*udsliip [between 
Great* Britain and Turkey] will c|iitckly take life again, and that 
a Turkey, regenerate and full of hofic and strength, w-ill stand 
forth, in the future ns in the i»ast. a pillar of Tslamic faith.** 
Morwver. ignoring other reasons into which I will enter below, 

1 think that, even from the purely international standpoint, it 
would have been more practical had the owner of the land on 
each side of the Straits been Turkey, for in that case the work 
of the managers of the Sufjer-Stato- -the •‘(Commission of the 
Straits** — would have been simplified. In addition, leaving out 
of account the question of justtco to that rtuintry. it is difficult 
to believe that the task of the ** Commission ’* would not in many 
ways be facilitated by the addition of an Ottoman ilclegate (when 
and if Turkey becomes a member of the Tjeagttc of Nations), and 
perhaps by the ultimate iweseiice of representative's of other coun- 
tries, including formerly enemy countries, who must have very 
dii^t inteveeta in these internatkinaltsed waterways. 

(I) assnsmiiM,iiay isih. lese. 
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The question of Thrace should be considered under two aepanto 
headings— Western Thrace and Eastern Thrace, including CJon- 
stantinopJe itself. The first of these areas, which, for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion, extends from the mouth of the 
Mosta on the west to that of the Marifta on the east, passed 
from Turkey to Bulgaria i\s a result of the Balkan Wars. Ko 
really reliable statistics exist concerning the rom(X)8ition of Its 
inliabitai»ts at that time : still less are there any available figures 
bearing u]x»n that prohlfiii to-day. It therefore seems to me 
justifiable and fair to accept the statement published in the 
'authoritative haiullxwik on “Bulgaria.”* issued by the Foreign 
Office, which say.s : “Of the new |x>pnlation added [to Bulgaria'] 
after the Treaty of Bucliares: '191.S*. 227,598 were Bulgarians, 
75,337 Koniaks. Turks, aiui 58.709 Oreeks.** It is true, 

of courst'. that not more say. very approximately one-rpiarter 

of the territory thus iTih *hit«Nl has now been taken away from 
Bulgaria, anti that the great majority of the above-mcntionetl 
Hellenes dwell in that eoa.^tal quarter. But. even so. it seems 
difficult to helievi‘ ih.it the (in-t'k.'i consiitiite the large.'^t cdeiiient, 
still less a. majority the r.-tai quaint ion. Moreover, the loss 
of this area by ]hjlgiiri:i ?nt*a!!s that slie will no longer |h>ss€w 
even her f4.rinerlY inadequate n* the /Fgt*an. and that she 

will he dtq»eneleni rq.f)n the giiaraiite#- ,if the principal Allied and 
asscH-iated I^.wers h»r sucli ' ihnuigh |»orts, all of whieh are 

now to b*rC'*jne (in'tk*. And. in addition, wliilst Ihiigsiria 

renounced h» r n;:hTs at*.! litl* o\cr this enastiU strip in favour 
the al« v<MTj»u!ti'*iied I'/mi-is. iTif-.baliiig .\meriea. uhosji^ fdcrii- 
potent iarie*- *1 tli/- Tr» :ity nf Neiiilly, and whilst she agreiHl 

to accept th^ tJt made hy t!»eKC* Powers, it is quite ' 0 |iM*n 

to argiiiiK'tit. thoutrh pi«rl4;if>s ^iidy to tec:hnif*al argiiuieiit , as the 
United .^l.ates lias n-.jt b< 4*n nq>res^riitv<l by plr*ni|K>tentiarieH fur 
the purjKjKfs <if the Turks -h Treaty, tliat dfi«*iiiiient csinnot hand 
to any c?<»uijtry sireas 'ahieh are not at the sole dis|tfisiti<iit of its 
promoters. 

Eastern lhra<-e, namely, practically the whole of the European 
territory v. Im h rem^.iin'd 'rurki^h afti-r the lilalkan Wars, terri- 
tory extendin;: fronj th/ .Fj.o-an an*| the Marmora cm the sfiuth 
to the }:lhtck Se;i r,n th#- north -Ira*;!, and including; of eourae, 
Adri»no|.lr-. aJ^r, of f;r4 W 4 i.. Thi* i» in dianietriciil 

disagreement w ill, the of Mr. Llo>d Georg«. for, to quota. 

8(?ain from one of 11m; ahove-iiientioned handbooks* which apoulni 


<l) Jlanclbookn proparnd iu»lar ihn dirwO'wi of tb« Iflatnriinl KmaUtm 
Foreign OfTiciv—No, 22. 

ijf ilw Ki^tarioal 

UlS Pofmgn Oflioe No. 10. Xurkey in Kuro|ici. 
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of the period before the Balkan Wars, during and subsequent to 
i^hich the Greeks and Bulgarians each suffered, we find that : 
**The centre of the country was mainly Turkish, wbUe to the 
north the Bulgarians occupied Adrianople and the district east 
of that city. In the Kazas (districts) of Vize, Lule Burgas, 
Chorlu, and Hairobolu the Turks formed 66 to 78 per cent, of 
the population. In the towns, however, the Turks were less 
numerous than the Greeks, forming little more than a third of 
the population. . . . The proportion of Greeks along the coast 
was over 50 |)er cent., except in the kaza of llodosto, where, 
however, they f>eoplcd the maritime towns. Although only 26 
|)er rent, of the total jKipulation as a whole, they formed a third 
of the urban pr>piilatiori.*' 

Whilst almost any other settlement would have been better 
than I the suggested one. which apparently gives Adrianople to 
Greece without f>l«'ieing iifHiti her any obligation concerning the 
dismnnilemont of its fetrii first ions, there is no doubt that the 
future distribution of I'hracc constitutes one of the most com- 
plicated sections of the whole Turkish problem. The arrange- 
inents made by the Treaty of Txtndon of May. 1913, for the 
formation of a 4*omnK»n Tim*.<vBulgarian frontier on the Enos- 
>ridia liru* w<iiild on tlie whole have constituted the best solu- 
tion. It would have avoide<l the dangers and disadvantages of 
leaving Constant iiiuple within the ninge of enemy guns. and. 
whilst it would have entaile<l hardships for Turkey and for 
(trccce in the dir^-tion of the principle of nationalities, it might 
havf? t€*nded towards the estahlishment of friendly relations 
iHdween the three countries. If siK*b a ik^ttlement were not 
l«ossihlc under the existing circiiiiistunces. and I agree that it was 
hardly iKissihle, then surely it would have been In'tter either to 
have left tin; Turkish and the Bulgarian frontiers more or less 
as they were before the Ktiroj^ean War. establishing the Straits 
ixintrol to the soiith-eu.st of the Eiios-Midia line, and perhaps 
giving pari «>r North-Eastern Thrace to Bulgaria as suggested 
by Prc»sid‘oni Wilson in his Note of ftfarch 31st.* or to have inter* 
nationalised tlie whede un^a at the dis{x>sal of the Allies by the 
Treaty of Neiiilly t43getlier with what was Turkish Thrace l>efore 
the war. Both these sohitioiis would have l>een possessed of 
very grc>at disad^-antages. but either of them might have been the 
jneans of miniiuising that state of ill-feeling which must now 
once more be exaggerated bettveen Turkey and Bulgaria on the 
one hand and Greece on the other— an ill-feeling which will go 
a long way towards the prevention of permanent traaqiiillily in 
the Near East. 


(1) Btm Tk0 Ooaajwfigoiry Juni^ ISSO. 
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The arraDgements made for Smyrna, which are only one more 
step towards the prevention of stability in what was formerly 
Turkey, are unsatisfactory in their general principle and in their 
detail. Speaking first from the former standpoint there can now 
be no dispute upon the facts that, in the whole vilayet of Aidin, 
the Turks largely outnumber the Greeks and that, at most, only 
in the Sanjak of Smyrna is the reverse condition the case.^ But, 
so far as one can judge from the map, issued with the Treaty, 
the special area, in which the Sublime Porte is to be asked to 
transfer its rights to the Greek Government, includes the whole, 
or practically the w'hole, of the Sanjak of Smyrna, a considerable 
section of that of Magnesia (where Poh'biiis show's that the Turks 
and the Greeks are practically as three is to one), and a corner 
of the independent Sanjak of Bigha — a corner in which the figures 
of the same author, printed in another appendix, suggest that the 
proportion may be over four to one against his clients. Equally 
well, there is no doubt that Smwna is the means of entry into, 
and exit from, a vast hinterland, which is almost purely Turkish, 
and therefore it seems clear that this is one of the cases in which 
a port should not be separated from the territory wrliich it serves. 
Consequently, whilst it is very natural that the Gr.eeks should 
covet a portion of the coast opposite to the islands which liave 
now very rightly been allotted to them, it certainly seems as if 
their claims to that coast were not easy of justification, and that, 
were they made at all, they should have been confined to those 
capable of satisfaction by the creation of an autonomous and free 
city of Smyrna. 

Coming to the details of the scheme, it must obviously be 
apparent, to all those w^ho know the East, that the temporary 
maintenance of Turkish sovereignty is a mistake, and that this 
course has been adopted in the pious hope that it will minimise 
Ottoman opposition and that this sovereignty will automatically 
and easily disappear at the end of the five years* period. If 
Greece was to have Smyrna at all, the suzerainty of the Sultan 
ought either to have been laid down as a permanent condition or 
it should have been done aw’ay with now. I say this without 
fear of contr^iction, because I remember the difficulties created 
by the jiositjon which existed in Crete for years, and because, 
although the district is to have a local Parliamant, it is certain,' 
with Greek administration and Greek military occupation, that,, 
as a result of methods which are common to all Near Eastern 
countries, no Parliament will ever be elected which is not accept- 
able to Greece. True as it is, too, that Smyrna is declared to be 


(1) Bee ^>pefidix to Omee htfort the Conference^ by Polybius, 
produces Greek Patriarehsto Statistieo, ISIS. 


Tlie author hors 



ft port of “intematioiial intereot/* and that Tmfeoj |a to be 
granted ft leaae of aa area in that pcxrt, I do not for one momeiit 
beliere that this arrangement will work even as well as that whidb 
existed^ prior to the war» between Serbia and Greece* in rq^aid 
to Salonica. Although* therefoxe* the Hellenic Gkwernment* by 
.force of arms* may be capable of maintainmg its position in Asia 
Minor* it is safe to say that those arms will neither be able to 
protect the vast number of Hellenes who must continue to have * 

• their homes in Turkey* nor to bring about friendly relations 
between the respective countries — ^relations which are equally in 
the mterests of both parties. 

For two reasons 1 do not propose to enter into details con- 
cerning the future independent State of Armenia. Firstly* this 
question was dealt with in my articles published in February and 
in April; and, secondly, the whole future of the Armenian State 
depends so largely upon the nature of the frontier award of the 
President of the United States — ^an award to be given in his 
personal capacity — and upon the identity of the Mandatory Power* 
that it is useless to discuss the matter until further information ^ 
is available upon these highly important questions. There are* 
however, two points bound up with the destiny of this unhappy 
people to which reference is desirable. Firstly* whether one 
agrees or disagrees with the now arranged method of delimiting 

* the Armenian boundaries, a method which would certainly have 
been most satisfactory had the United States been willing to 
accept the mandate, the fact remains that, as Mr. Wilson has 
been invited to accept, and has accepted, the invitation to under- 
take a very difficult task, the Allies are as much committed to 
take the necessary measures to enforce the President's award as 
to put into practice any otlier section of the Treaty. And , secondly* 
although a small section of Cilicia lies to the 'south of* and there- 
fore outside, the Sultan's new frontier, by far the greater pro- 
portion of this district, including Adana, Tarsus, and Mersina, is 
to be left to Turkey with the sole protection of the minority 
clauses of the Treaty. Such an arrangement not only entails a 
partition of an area which is, and which diould have remained* 
a single unit* but it also places upon the Allies a very particular 
and definite obligation to see thbt the non-Turkish population* 

■ ,.r « 

(1) The o|Uy Indjcstions of tho oititodo of Ifr. 'WHoaii towovds tho Afm s nl sa 
Q u estion mm eentoined in his war and poat-war a dd r sasea and ccjaamunioationa, 
andpaiiioalarij in his Nols^ ^ Mafoh Slat last, upon the ^iridah lhaaity. 

HothansiU: ** Its (Aniiania*af bonndariaa should be drawn in suoh a way as to 
Tsoogniss.aH tho kgiUinailia ol ai wi e of tho Annsnian poopla and partMtebr to 
8lva^hMajl4y and unsiioi^ hsosos to the aaa ... it la f sH that apasihl 
tighta wriHr woedd faaidbr insurs to Anasnla that soosa a to the aaa 

inillilitokbit to Ita aaiatsnaa.** 

VOiL. OVm. 11.8. 
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which has already suffered very heavily, is assured against future 
persecution and reprisal. 

Space and lack of precision in tlie summary prevent any serious 
reference to many of the other all-important clauses, such as 
those dealing with the {mitoction of minorities, with financial 
obligations, with the abrogation of the capitulations, with the 
elimination of enemy economic penetration, and with the aoquisi- 
tign of railways under German control. Things change from day 
to day, too, so rapidly in the Near East that, at the time or 
writing (June 12th), it would be futile to endeavour to forecast 
whether tlie (^vernment at Constantinople will or will not agree 
to sign the Treaty, and in the former case whether its signature 
will have any effect upon the “Powers that Be '* in European or 
in Asiatic Turkey. To summarise and to recapitulate, therefore, 
all that can be said is that the Allies have framed and presented 
a Treaty, the enforcement and admini.stration of which will he 
most difficult. Further, with the object of winning the assist- 
ance of a country closely interestetl in fiilfilinent of that Treaty, 
they have provided the Hellenic Govemnient with tenns so 
favourable as probably to secure its ]>artici|t:ition in any measunt's 
necessary for tht' reali.sation of an instrument the possibilities of 
which are hardly capable of comprehension tcMlay. TIkw l>einp 
the circumstances, it <»nly remain^ to expre.^s the Im)!!*-. either 
that the future attitude of Greefe. whi«h is dependent largely* 
upon the continned existence in olViee of M. Veiii/elos. will prove 
that country to ];e worthy of the eunfidenee now npiairently 
placed in her, or that .Allied diplomacy has deparb d from its prin- 
ciple of being guided by the exjK'diency of the moment- a prin- 
ciple w'hich heretofore lias not always proved capahli' of develop- 
ment in the direction most desirable. 

H. Charles Woods. 

June 12th, 1920. 



THE REVIVAIj of THE VATICAN. 

An immensely important diplomatic event, or series of events, 
has passed without attracting much attention. The canonisation 
of Joan, of Arc has a political as well as a religious significance, 
and the ceremonies which were seen in many European cafatals 
were not simple spectacles but portents. They symbolised and 
announced the revival of the Vatican, the re-entry of the Vatican 
into world affairs. Other liapiienings, which deserve the most 
-careful notice, accompany and surround these processions and 
celebrations. In France, in Italy, in Belgium, and elsewhere, the 
religio-ix>Iitical question is again xxised, and this question will 
certainly be discussed with great fervour, and may (p^icularly in 
France) arouse the old passions when it comes definitely before 
Parliament and before the people. The present writer, in this 
short study of the new development of Vaticanism, does not intend 
in any way to touch upon doctrinal subjects nor does he wish 
here to attack or defend Clericalism in its political aspect. The 
facts, however, are far too full of a capital meaning for them to be 
. passed over in silence. 

That the Vatican has always exercised a great political influence 
in Europe, in spite of its loss of tcmiioral or rather of territorial 
[K^wer, every l>ody who has lived in Catholic countries knows. It 
jtossesses u really remarkable organisation ; it controls parties and 
it diK|K)si's of perstjns. If the Pofie siioke out, his voice was beard 
and obeyed by many iiiillions of men ; but his ministers working 
in silence, through a hundred agencies, some of them secret, some 
of them avowed, moved Governments and played a large part in 
the destinies of nations. It is quite unnecessary for my purpose 
to consider whether Clericalism is good or bad. Even to employ 
such words as Reaction is not necessarily to condemn, since in 
France, at any rate, there are persons who openly rejoice in the 
label of Reaction w’hich is, they declare, in more senses than one, 
the Right. To decide w'hether the term should be applied to 
Clerical activities would be to enter upon a controveTaial path. As 
a fact, in most Continental countries, . it is generally associated 
with Conservatism and with Monarchism ; and these are at the 
Jeast honourable and may well be admirable badges. That there 
is also associated with Catholicism in certsin countries a cautions 
land of Socialism, would serve to complicate any discussion of the 
effect of Catholicism. Besides, may not an individual Catbolie in 
religion be anything he pleases in politics? 

Let us ^rictly confine ourselves to the historical statement that 

D 3 
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the Pope and his rqareaentatiTes fdayed a prominent part in inter* 
national politics, mthont enquiring about the <diaraeter of Papal 
politics. After the unity of the Italian Kingdom was establidi^, 
there remained two sovereigns at Borne — the Pope and the King. 
The Pope was a King without a Kingdom, but his authority was 
felt in every land. The situation was fix^ by the law voted by 
the Italian Par li a m ent in 1871 which established the independence 
of the Spiritual Power, declaring the person of the Pontiff in- 
violable, attributing to him the honours of a sovereign, permitting 
him to possess a guard, and assigning him a large and inalienable 
indemnity. In spite of the refusal of the venerable Pius IX to 
accept these conditions, in spite of the semi-captivity in which he 
chose to live, the Vatican enjoyed great respect and possessed 
effective power. Then, however, came the long struggle 
with French anti-Clericalism which ended in the political discom- 
fiture of the Vatican, in some respects more serious than the loss 
of purely territorial sovereignty in Italy. 

It is necessary, if we would understand exactly what is taking 
place at this moment, to review briefly the quarrel between the 
Vatican and the Third French Bepnblic. The defeat of Xapol^n 
III was a tremendous defeat for the Pope. France had been the 
real stronghold of Catholicism. Nowhere in Europe was it so 
TCcure — until the Franco-Prussian war placed it unexpectedly in 
jeopardy. The priests and the members of the religious orders, 
i® France s troubles were alleged to he seeking to promote not the 
national interests but the interests of the Vatican. It was then 
that Bepublicanism pitted itself against Clericalism. Gambetta 
cried : Le CUricatisme — cio/d I'ennetni. I'ndoubtedly, he was 
sincero; undoubtedly, there was much which provoked him to. take 
up this attitude of opposition ; but also it may be susiiected that 
to wme extent (and unconsciously) a diversion was sought. A 
veritable battle was engaged between Bepublicanism and Catho- 
licism. Year after year it lasted. Jules .‘'imon , the Prime Minis- 
ter, was dismissed by the President, Marshal MacMahon. because 
of his anti-church legislation, and Mac- Mahon in his turn waa 
dnven from <^ce. It was from that moment war to the knife. 

he Clerical party bad taken up many {loints of vantage, notably 
m the schools. In 1880, Jules Ferry succeeded in expelling from 
France the Jesuits. The movement was not antl-ndigiooa so 
much as anti-CIerical, although certainly there waa a strong body 
of free-thinkers and a strong body of free-maaons. ^ 

Ijater came the Dreyfus case. Dreyfus was a Jew end to tlie 

ihTcVh® •**"‘'"**‘* “*e disabilities under 

which It laboured. There wero many other inffnenoes direct^ 

Dreyfus. That kind' of patriotism STS!? 
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tarism l^eved that tha^ Jewa were betraying the anny. The 
anti-aemitio feeling waa alao fanned by the Panama acandala, in 
whieh Jewish financiers were inTcdved. Without searching the 
truth of the matter, it is suflScient to note that those who took the 
aide of Dreyfus for the moat part blamed the Church aa 
responsible for the disgraceful incidents with which the case is 
studded. It was in a paroxysm of anti-clerical excitement that 
the French Government began to take disciplinary measures 
against the religious orders and to widen the breach with the 
Vatican. ^ * 

Waldeck-Bousseau begun the process, but he was mildness itself 
compared with his successor, Emile Combes. Combes is now a 
very old man, but his ancient bitterness has not abated. The other 
day, he came to take up his quarters in Paris, for like a war-horse, 
he scents the battle from afar. He believes that once more the 
old leligious strife will be engaged, and he believes that the 
French Senate, of which he has been so long a member, will find 
itself fiercely defending the laws he passed, against the attacks 
of the Chamber which is largely pledged to their repeal and the 
resumption of relations with the Vatican. However that may be, 
whether M. Millcrand is prepared to go as far as M. Combes sup- 
poses, wliether the Bloc National can muster sufficient forces to 
ro-establisli a permanent Amliassador at the Holy See,, whether 
the Radicals and the Republicans of the Ijefi can be whipped up 
to energetic resistance, and above all. whether the Senate has 
such a different complexion from tlu' Chamber that it is prepared 
to go to the length of fon*ing a dissolution — all these things may 
lie doubted, but it is somehow exhilarating to observe that the old 
statesman preserves the same enthusiasm a generation after . his 
real life's w*ork was areoinplished. 

He began life as a pricvSt and he has si-tent the rest of his days 
in attacking priests. He has an fixe, an obsession, and it 
must not, therefore, be lightly assuiued, lieoaiise he is even now 
heating the drum, that France can be so readily aroused as she 
was in those earlier days. T note his attitude, not so much as in- 
dicating a fresh storm — though there will certainly be opposition 
to the firoposals which will l>e put forward — but rather as 
indicating the changes that are imminent. It would be hard to 
prophecy what amount of agitation the appointment of a French 
^Ambassador to the Vatican would engender. Both sides areeantioiis, 
simply because they cannot measure each other's strength. What 
is more to my purpose is to point out the revival of the Vatican ; 
whose attack on France is being conducted with uncommon skill 
and political generalship. The citadel may quite conceivably 
fall at the sound of the trumpets which heralded the pontifical 
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procession in Borne ai the canonisation of Joan of Are who will be 
France’s patron saint. 

It was the work of Combes to dissolve religious orders which 
* would not submit themselves — ^their laws and finances — entirely 
to the discretion and control of the State. What could the 
Vatican do but protest in the most energetic manner? The 
representative of France was recalled from the - Papal Court. 
Pius X had stood out on a point which his successor to-day, in the 
remarkable encyclical, to which I shall refer later, has, in the 
interests of religious peace and dko no doubt, as ]virt of the diplo- 
matic offensive, considered it wise to abandon. The Popes look 
upon Boyal visits to Borne — where is the “person” who is still 
regarded as being the illegal holder of sovereign rights — as an 
affront to the Papal dignity. The Vatican has not given up its 
claims to temporal power. The King of Italy is still, in ecclesias- 
tical eyes, a usurper. Now. in tolerating the visits of Catholic 
Princes to Borne to-day, the Pope is doing much to heal the breach 
with the Italian authorities, and at the same time is coiK’iliating 
French opinion. 

For it was preci.«ely .such a vi.sit— rhe visit of President TaniU't 
— which brought the quarrel to a lu-iid. The French President, 
according to the Pope struggling for his f)ld privilc«;es. was hound 
by the Concordat. The Concr.rdat was sjgne<l by .Va|M.h'>un and 
was binding even on his Bepuhlican successor. Ohviouslv, the 
contention may lie disputed : France <liil disj.nte it and once more 
the Vatican was defeated in a direct trial of strength. The in- 
cident, too, helped to con.sr>li<late iho Briand Paw of Separation. 

It is only fifteen years ago that M. .\ri-tide Ttriaiid di>.endowed 
the Church. Everything was done to }.!a« at.- the Vatican. Ct»in- 
promi.ses were offered and refused. The IVq.c's advisers~-|KTha|M 
with political shrewdness — f<»reed the Fr«‘i)c'li < ioveminent to tak<‘ 
full responsibility for its a< ts. The Frenc h Catholic Church 
which wa.s less irnjil.icahle than the ^..,„ld havp U-en happy 

to strike a bargain, hut was forbidden. It mav he pro|M‘rlv held 
that the Church has not suffered by being fn-. ’ There are those 
w-ho uqre that the liberty then given to it was an excellent thing. 

1 he Church in France has regained much ground ; it is richer 
than ever: it has no obligations to the Stale, and can pursue its 
work much better from the outside than fn>m the inside. Tt is 
entirely a separate organism largely dirw;ted fn.ni Borne, an 
organism vyhose memlwrs owe allegiance to Borne, and which lias ' 
succeeded in obtaining the friendship of the most powerful per- 
sonages in Franeo. Cjencrals, statesmen, writers, leaders in 
every sphere, are de4>ply attached to the service of the Church and 
nave wrought a change in French sentiment during the pest 
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fifteen years. There reznain, however, the facts not merely of 
sejmration — that is an advantage — ^bnt also of secularism in the . 
schools, the laws against religious orders, and the rupture of 
relations with the Vatican. 

Secularism in the schools cannot, I think, be changed whatever 
a few politicians may cry. In the French newspapers now and 
again, one comes upon an alarmist article which alleges that the 
canonisation of Joan of Arc is the price paid for the resumption of 
Relations with Rome, is the pontifical benediction solemnly 
accorded to the Bloc National. France uras represented at these 
ceremonies, not only by Bishops and such devout Catholics as 
General de Castelnau. hut also by two hundred deputies and sena- 
tors, among whom the presence of M. Leon Bourgeois is found 
particularly sliocking. One comes, in religious joiirnais, upon 
coloured drawings of Presi<lcmt Destdianel leading a repentant 
France to the feet of the Pope. There had been guerre aux 
cures ” which, like everything that siivoiirs of j>erst'cution, has 
reacted in the opposite sense, and the cure has now his moment of 
triumph. The story of Joan of Arc, even though it is difficult to 
disentangle truth from legend, ha.s a nohle simplicity, a beauty 
that has inspired men like .\natole Frani*e, who certainly does not 
share her religious faith, to write the most sympathetic account 
of the French hc'roine. Tt is, however, felt that the cult of Joan 
, of Arc, legitimate and adiiiirahli*. is a pretext, that the congrega- 
tions will s«Kin h«.‘ allowe<l in Fran«*e again, and that almost cer- 
tainly, France will have licr represi-ntative at the Holy See. But 
the principle of liirite in the st-hinds — it is difficult to see how 
that can he touched. 

One cannot help quite iucideutally .saying — and this i.s not a 
criticfsin dinn-ted again.^t the C^hundi — that it is a pity that Joan 
of Arc. a daughter <if the |KM.>ple, .•should have been taken as the 
appanage of tin* ehtsses as against the inassi's. She has heemne 
the haruier of the Royalists. That is natural enough. She has 
hocoine a saint of the (’hureh. That is entirely just. But she 
has been clragged ihto tiic dusty fxditUMl arena and her name is 
invoked against the Fight Hour Day, and again.st Radicalism, 
and Repuhlicanisin, arid Sociali.sm and all its works. She should 
belong to France : she is in danger of belonging to the Bloc 
National. 

'Pho Great War came. The Vatican could act with difficulty. 
It had Bishops and disciples in lK)tli belligerent camps. In Ger- 
many, the Catholics looked tu Koine : in Pnince, the Catholics 
looked to Rome. Patriotism could not be surrl^nderc^d, even to 
religion. Romo would hearkcuied to only if Koine spoke in con- 
sonance with the national conscience. To condemn Germany or 
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German deeds would have been to alienate the German Catholics. 
To condemn France and French deeds would have been a deadly 
affront to French .Catholic sentiment. Many people locked for a 
lead, but no lead came from Borne. The Church in ev^ country 
spoke exactly as the Government spoke. How could it be other- 
wise? Catholicism would have been irreparably wrecked if it had 
taken sides. And yet. Catholics felt so clearly that there was only 
one side — ^that of their country. The silence of the Vatican 
puzzled many people : it aroused the indignation of others ; but . 
so hot were national sentiments' that if there had been the smallest 
word of blame. Borne would have been simply repudiated. Borne 
had to stand aside. Here was none of its business. Again, I 
pronounce no judgment : I register the fact that the authority 
of the Vatican was, as it was bound to be, whatever it did, greatly 
diminished. 

It would s^m, then, that after the war the Vatican had, as a 
political power, sunk as low as it was possible to sink. The pres- 
tige of the Church had been steadily declining and now had 
become wo];fhless. And 3’et, by a strange turn of the wheel, the 
Vatican has immediately become more imporinnt in diplomacy 
than it has ever been. It is not only in France that this fjower 
has been suddenly recovered : throughout Kurope, and even in 
Asia Minor, the Church has taken its place in politics. In 
Belgium there is a bill to compensate the clergy on a higher 
scale, and even Socialists are voting for the inca.ctire and opposing 
the half-hearted proposal for the sepnratir»n of Church and State. 
In Central Europe especially, in the new State.s and the new-old 
States, the Vatican has established its aiithoritj-. Catholic i>arties 
are in the ascendant. In Italj*, thet" hold the balanc.c of power and 
can make and unmake Ministries. As a fact, an excellent under- 
standing exists between the Vatican and the Qiiirinal, in spite of 
the “frozen enmity “ that is still considered to be proi>cr. Signor 
Giolitti showed how the Boman Catholic vote could be secured, 
and Signor Xitti was for a time skilful enough to keep it faltbough 
often reminded that he was at the merc\' of the Catholica). 
What is true of Italy is true of the majority* of European 
countries, in spite of Socialist boasts and Socialist suoceaaea. 
Everywhere Catholicism is better organised and stronger as a 
political force than at eny time during the present generation. 

But the Joan of Arc celebrations were needed to strike th e 
public imagination. French newspapers are filled with tender* 
references to Borne. We are told that the I*ope had prcfNired a 
declaration of his friendliness towards France during the waiv— 
indeed at the very beginning of the conflict— but that soma in- 
trigues which went on around him prevented its publicktion. Sueb 
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end, while bavii^ their effect in tibe country where they are 
pubhahed, th^ will certainly not be taken aeriondy in Germany. 
The French newqsapera aim infmxn oa of decuions that hare 
been taken concerning the appointment ci an Ambaaaadmr.; 
though no Buch deciaiona can be taken without the conaent 
Parliament. The aituation of M. Gabrid HanotdAc at Borne waa 
that of a forerunner. He had a special miaaion. The choice was 
diacreetr enough ; M . Hanotaux baa written what is perhaps the 
moat popular hiatmy of the new aaint who ia being used to reoonr 
cile France with the Vatican. At the same time, be waa a par- 
tisan of Separation, of laiciti; and is, therefore, not too much 
suspect in the eyes of the Bepublicans. What is the explanatkMi 
of the changed attitude of M. Millerand and of so many more 
French Ministers? Even M. Clemenceau, when the Bloc 
National was formed, was obliged, a little ambiguoudy, to make 
promises and to give his benediction to the suggested appointment 
of an Ambassador. 

The princii>al and primary reason ia, of course, the purely poli- 
tical one, that the Catholics have seized the machine, possess the 
preponderant voice in all these political combinations. Nominally 
they appear to be in a minority but they made the most of their 
opportunities, and many Bepublicans accepted their programme 
and have been elected on the understanding that they will not 
oppose the Church. The alliances that have been made are all to 
the political advantage of the French Catholics. 

But there are a number of practical reasons urged. There ia 
no doubt that they are, for the most part, just; and it would be 
diCQcuIt to find any good reason why France should not be repre- 
sented at the Vatican, in the same way as other Powers who are 
not Catholic. This is not a matter of religion : it is a purely 
diplomatic question. Is it or is it not expedient to enter into 
direct communication with the Vatican when there are so many 
problems in which both parties are interested? The Vatican, 
naturally, makes use of its influence in other countries with 
which France has special need of close relations, as a means of 
inducing France to reverse her old policy. Representation at the 
Papal Court is held to be a diplomatic convenience and a political 
necessity. Alsoce-Ltorraine is Catholic and it would be a foolish 
step to alter the conditions which obtain in church and school. 
Already, there is some discontent in consequence of the introduo- 
tion of French methods and an attempt to change tbo religioiia 
rigime; for the people of these provinces are deeply pknis. The 
appointment of Bishops necessitates conversations, direct or in- 
direct, between France and the Vatican, and indireet conversa- 
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tions through third personB always atrike one as foolish. French 
foreign policy again may be expressed very roughly and broadly as 
animated by the desire to make Poland the strong counterpart of 
France on the North-East of Germany — that is to say, by the 
hope that Poland will take the old place of Russia in the alliance 
against Germany ; while all the smaller States that have emerged 
out of the Austro-Hungarian Empire should, according to French 
conceptions, be controlled by France and slioiild serve as buffers 
around Russia, and incidentally become capital pawns to be played* 
on the diplomatic chessboard of Euroj)e. Now to carry out such 
plans she has need of the Vatican. The Vatican has an enor- 
mous influence, and it is essential that this influence should be 
cast on the side of France. Friendly relations with the Po|^e are 
an undoubted requirement of the new Frencli diplomacy. Even 
in the ^Middle East where France has claim.^. Catholicism is a 
powerful adjunct. If ever Syria is to come under eflt^ctive Frencli 
control (and upon the control of Syria depend.s tlie jK)ssihiftty of 
traiis]x>rtmg MesoiK)tamian oiP it will be becaiK-4* Reirut has iong 
been a centre of French Catholic influence. When France tries 
to demonstrate that she has right.s in Syria aial has U'en reqiie.stcHl 
to take over Syria, it is always Beirut which supjdies the prof>f.s. 
There are these and other s|x*cial reasons, but if there were no 
special reasons at all the FtviicIi Chwernmein would >till be able 
to ask why France should be in an exceptional and * 

should refuse to recognise the Vatican in dipioinarx \\ Ijen other 
and non-Catholic nations do so. 


There arises — or will inevitably arise -the qui-^iiun whether 
the Vatican shall be admitted into*ihe Be.igue of Niition^. Since 
it IS acknowledged to be a real foret- in politic.-, it i> urged would 
It not be to the advantage of the League to have the represents- 
tive of the Poiie on its Council? The rumour that the Vatican 
MS already applied for admission prtibablv aro.Ke from the fact 
that the League held its last meeting 

certsunly much semi-oflieial talk about tlii.s jxissibility. The 
\ atican has thought pnj|x-r to deny that there are I^ipal rcu»re- 
^ntations in this sense. Sooner or later, the matter will have? to 
senously considered ; and whether it i.s or is not true that the 
Bntish delegate made a definite profKJsition, there is no doubt that 
the Papal ambition i.s to be included in the League. What 
answer can be given ? 


The anti-Vatican arguments, of course, are that no nation— Italy 
least of aH— can dream for a moment of allowing the Pone to raise 
the question which ^vas settled in 1871 respecting the temporal 
rights of Por« Benedict XV is neither King nor ex-King^but 
It IS feared that if he took his seat on the Council of the Leag^ he 
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would by that act assert his claim to be considered the-holder of 
lemporal power. It, on the other hand* he renounces his tem- 
poral rights* he has no longer any qualification for becoming a 
member of the League : he is not the chief or representative of 
a nation. Such is the dilemma that is offered. 

Naturally* it is replied that the Vatican would in no W’ay pre- 
tend to raise the old issue of old temporal power. It would enter 
the League as a Spiritual Power* which places itself above all 
national — that is to say limited — ^views and would strengthen by 
its peculiar character the authority of the League. This authority 
is by no means backed up by armies ; the I^cagiie can at present, 
at any rate, only exercise a moral authority, and the Vatican, 
which would be |iarticulnrly res{>ecteil by scuue peoples, would 
greatly add to the weight of the League's pronouncements. 

Yes, the op|K>nents of this pn>jeet declare, but you are thus 
fiiiidaineiitally changing the character of the League* which vras 
to have been a democratic union of peoples, a federation of 
nations, who desired to aid each other to preserve peace. If parti- 
ciilarist opinions, whether religious or philosophical, are to be 
represented, then (in the phrase of M. Aulani) the League will 
only be an academic chaos. Why not also representatives of 
Buddhism, or ^^ohamlnedanism ; why not representatives of Posi- 
tivism, why not of other ('hristian and non-Christian sects? 

Obviously, if the I*o|ie alone is repre.sented because of his spirit- 
ual title, then Bonian Catholicism n€)t only takes precedence of all 
religions, but could not fail to take precedence of other Powers. 
The League is essentially a moral authority : how could the Poi'ie 
be put in a subordinate |x>sitioii on such a body? The League is 
instantly transformed. The Vatican rules the world. 

The mere fact that the idea is being seriously discussed on the 
Continent is a sufficient indication of the remarkable sueoess 
whk*h the Vatican is ex|H*rioncing. The Pope has followed up 
these tactical triumphs by an encyclical letter in which be plainly 
puts himself at the heaul of a society or lainily of {x^oples to 
guarantee their own indc|HMidcnce and to defend law and order 
in the world. He makes himself tlie great exi>onent of the idea 
of a licagiie of Nations, and although he discusses it in the 
abstract and perhaps without direct reference to the existing 
League, he thereby puts himself in the place of the ill-fated 
President Wilson. He would have, however, such a League 
founded upon Christianity — that i.s to say on Catholicism — and 
in this case the efficacious contribution of the Church is-promised. 
Is not, he asks* the Church in reality already the most perfect 
type of a universal society? 

The permission which he gives to Catholic Princes to visit 

2 
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B(»ne, permissioii which was refused after the ciFil Mvavrignty 
of the Holy See was lost, is perhaps, the most notable point in 
Papal letter. It is. on the one hand, a beau geete ot recon- 
ciliation. and is to be taken as a proof that the Vatican- intends to 
lead the way in pardoning old offences. But. on the other hand, 
the Pope takes the opportunity of once more asserting his claims. 
This beau geste is hot. it is explicitly stated, to be interpreted 
as a tacit renunciation and an indication of satisfaction with the 
abnormal position in which the Holy See is now placed. •‘We* 
voice once more the protests of our predecessors and demand with 
even greater insistence, nowr that peace has been re-established 
between the nations, that the improi)er situation in which the 
head of the Church is now placed should cease.*’ 

Without question of creed, everybody can endorse the earnest 
exhortation of the Pope to pardon and to true ]>eace. and in so far 
as the Vatican can assist in the necessary task of eradicating hatreds 
and hostilities, it will be doing a work which deserves universal 
praise. But the political purpose of this encyclical letter is plain, 
and it may properly be contended that there the Po|>e treads on 
dangerous ground. WTiatever one may think, in accordance with 
0116*8 religious faith, of these passages, it is certain that more than 
ever — and this is my only jK>int — the Vatican has conquered its 
place in world politics and is desirous of extending its influence 
still further. 

That religious peace is de. 4 ruble in all countries cannot be 
denied and if France were quietly to forget her ancient quarrels 
it might be an excellent thing that she should renew her relations 
with the Vatican. The only fear is that there w'ill be, by reason 
of this very rapprochement, a re^kindling of the fires which hod 
died down. It is certainly claimed in the French Conservative 
and Catholic newspajiers that the present Parliament, which has 
been elected partly on this i.s.-sue, genuinely represents the opinions 
of the people who are sick of lhi.s long-drawn-out strife. But to 
suppose that there i.s anything like unanimity upon this new 
accord with Borne is certainly to exj^e^/t too much. In the Revue 
de Paris, M. Charles Loiseaii defends the Nuncio w'ho will come 
to Paris, from the charges of intriguing which are made in ad- 
vance. He argue.s that those who supixise that Nuncios arc pre- 
occupied with intrigues have evidently never known any kind of 
diplomatist. Biplomatists are more cr>ricerned to magnify their 
importance in the eyes of their Oovornment, to make themselves 
agreeable, and to avoid above all any unideasantness or scandal. 
The Nuncio at Paris could only be the bearer of conciliatory 
instructions, he contends, and would be too careful of hia 
reputation to meddle in affairs which did not strictly oonoem him. 
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For layodf, I fatre «nteToax«d to aT<^ praooiincing any 
opiiito. Simply have I collated certaiQ facts ai^ temBed repent 
ereiits in order to demonstrate that after the Vatican had he^ 
soccessirely reduced, and apparently extinguished as a factor in 
world politics during the war, it has almost at a bound, aided in 
some m*easure by circumstances, but aided much more by clever 
political moves and a sense of the dramatic, not only resumed its 
old authority but has added considerably to its spiritual kingdom 
.and must be seriously reckoned with as a force which helps to 
decide the destiny of mankind by its ever-increasing diplomatic 
influence. Sislkv HmniiESTOif 



THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH AS STATESMAN : 
A STUDY ON HIS POLICY. 


Anyboi)!’ who has not been in a ix^sition to form a just personal 
estimate of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s character — and, 
above all, a foreigner — will find the task no easy one now, for 
he cannot tell what to believe. Before the war the old Emperor 
was held up as one of the noblest scions of the *' illustrious house 
of Habsbiirg,” as an ideal ruler, wise, shrewd, and kindly, a 
prince of peace par exceUeuce, a true father of Ins jH^ople, and 
hence loved and honoured by them in a supreme fleyjree. Since 
the war, however, Francis Joseph has bt'en represented as an old 
man greedy of fame and jK>s.sessions, an incom|H?tent olTshoot of 
the “ accursed hoiise of Hubshurjj.” who ruthlessly Kicrificcd 
hundreds of thousands of his subjects to his craving for territorial 
expaiifdon. Faced hy the irreconcilable contnidictioii between 
these two copceptions, anyone who has no means of dcxnding for 
himself must ask himself, in doubt and confusion, the famous 
question : “What is truth?” 


In the following article we shall attemj^t answer this qiiea- 
tion, and to draw a picture of Franc'i*^ Joseph as a statesman 
which shall neither exaggerate nor umler^-stirnate his irn|)ortanc*e, 
and shall present him neitlier in the l»^'?iibastic style and glaring 
colours of Byzantine traditu*n. n«'ir with the malicious distortions 
and gloomy colouring in which it has of late bf-en cii.^^tomary to 
depict him ; a picture wliich shall show him, xine ir/i et studio, 
under his true aspect as a statesman. 

If we pa.ss in review tiie long siK*cc**si. .n nf vears which make 
up the Emperor’s reign—and there an* no less than sixty-eight 
of them we easily di.stinguish two cicavagoa— we niav-^ 

aImo.st call them which divide ,t into three section.s\ 

and, as is obvious on clo.s^-r cr.nM<Ieraii*m. mark .a break not onlv 
in continuity but alsr, in charac ter for. in spite of certain coiiirnoti 
traits, each bears a very distinct stamp. The first racanra coin- 
cide.s with the transforn,ati<,n of the united emjiire into the dual 
Diarchy, and the second with the annexation crisis of the year 

n84«.lft6G).-Si.ia..rn ha» u ruler entered 
u^m hiB functions under less favourable circii«n«taiices th»n 
J Jowph. Beldom has anyone be* ,i confronted with a more 

war in Italy, revolution and war 
in Buogary, revolution scarce siippreKHod in the Capital. 
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natkmalist ^tatum in eraty ooniar d! flie broad 
was the poli t ica l milieu in which Francia Joseph found himiiMilf 
*when he ascended the throne. * Even for an experienced mier 
who knew the world it would have been a gigantic tadc to reduce 
this seething chaos to order and i>eace ; how much more ao for an 
eigbteen-ycar-old youth, even though, like Francis Joseph, he 
brought to the task seriousness and zeal for duty. Tt is easy, then, 
to understand and to forgive the fact that he siig^cndered himself 
^to the influence of his advisers, and nothing could be more unjust 
than to hold this inexperienced, well-intentioned young man 
res}K>nsihIe for the serious blunders which were committed in 
his name l>y his advisers and ministers. On this account nothing 
will be said lierc of the first years of hi$ reign, except to remark 
that the persons w‘ho exercised the greatest influence over him 
were his mother, the Archduchess Siiphia, and their favourite 
Adjiitant-Cieiieral. Count Oriinne. The latter was rightly held 
to he the young Kmperor’s evil genius, an autocratic intriguer, 
whose disastrous and all-ix^werful influence not only made him 
l^ersonally hat<Ml, but undermined the popular sympathies of the 
young ruler. 

But if the Ernpenir is not to he held responsible* for the sins 
of his Government during and after the re?vo!ut ionary i>eru)d of 
1848-9, he cannot, on the other hand, he ahsedved from respon- 
sibility for Austria’s fxdicy during the Crimean War. He then 
found hiinsolf facM**! uitli the •duiire between taking the side of 
the Western Powers or that of Kussia. .Austria’s i^olitical interest 
argued in favour of the former eour.<e. and demanded that she 
should not h*t ^lip this favourable up{Mirtuiiity of combining with 
the Western Powers to ludd her old rival in the Balkans in check 
for a considerable time. In favour of Bus.sia w'eiglied the moral 
obligation of gratitude for the great service which tht* friendship 
of the Kmperor Nicholas had rendered during the Hungarian 
revolution. The diplomatists took the side of the Western 
I*o\verft, the military party of Kussia. Instead of deciding in 
favour of one or the otlier course, the young Emiwor, in his 
anxiety — tjuite justifiable in itself — to find the golden mean, did 
neither one thing not the other, but had recourse to half-measures. 
He did not. it is true, draw the sword against Russia; but he 
exas|)erated and einharrassed her by a big concentration of troops 
in Galicia, and by threatening diplomatic notes. By this means 
he made an enemy of Russia without w*inning the friendship of 
the Western Powers, to whom Austria's attitude w*a8 of small 
service. This was proved in the case of France in particular, 
when four years later, in 1850, she fought on the side of Sardinia 
against Austria. 
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This war, too, must be oonsidered as a heavy entry on tiie debit 
aide of Francis Jo8epli*8 account as a statesman. In his choice ^ 
of a leader for the Austrian Amly he showed for the first time, ' 
■in a way which was patent to the whole world, that unhappy 
touch which was to "be characteristic of his whole reign, and led 
him almost always to lay his hand upon unsuitable persons when 
important posts had to be filled. In this case it was the evil 
influence of Grfimie which brought about the fateful appointment 
of Count Oyulay as Commander-in-Chief, and as its consequence , 
the defeat of Austria. 

This political blunder, so pregnant with consequences, was 
closely followed by a military one : at the battle of Solferino the 
Emperor assumed the clpef command of his army and was 
defeated. 

The year 1866 saw a repetition of these blunders in a higher 
degree. In view of the coming struggle for hegemony with 
Prussia, it should have been of the highest importance for Austria 
not to dissipate her forces by a war on two fronts. There was 
a possibility of such a favourable situation, for Italy offered to 
buy Venetia from Austria. Francis Joseph, however, proudly 
rejected this proposition: and even when he had decided, in view 
of the political situation, to cede this province, he would not do 
it without first venturing on an appeal to arms. It was not 
until the alliance between Italy and Prussia had been concluded 
that he would consent to this step : but then it was too late. 

As if this diplomatic blunder ivere not enough, there followed, 
exactly as had happened seven years before, a fateful military 
blunder in the choice of the cominander-in-chief of the northern 
army. He appointed to this position Feldzeugraeister Bcnedek, 
in spite of the fact that the latter frankly* declared himself to be 
unequal to such a heavy task, and was unwilling to accept a 
distinction, which proved in the end a Danaan gift. In the Italian 
theatre of war, where Benedek bad won his first laurels, of which 
he had eighteen years* experience, and where hia name struck 
terror into the enemy, be would have been in the right place : in 
Bohemia he found himself in conditions absolutely strange to 
him, and opposed to a far more dangerous enemy than the 
Italians. But the Emperor would have it so, for be was afraid 
that if his cousin, the Archduke Albrecht, met with a defeat in 
the Bohemian theatre of war the dynasty might be jeopardised. 
For this reason the Archduke was to command the army in 
Venetia, where such a disaster was less to be feared. The out- 
come of this choice was the Battle of Koniggr&tz. Its conse- 
quence was that the part which Austria had played for centuries, 
both in Germany and in Italy, was at an end. 



Not one of the nmnberleBB blows of Ihte wbieh ftill upon the 
Bmpecor during his long Ufe can have wounded him so deefdy 
as this one. 

il. The Paeifie Emperor (1868-1907). — ^Bnt he now deTeloped 
a quality which was to prove no lem typical, both of his dharacter 
and his reign, than the unhappinera of his judgment : namely, an 
extraordinary elasticity of spirit. With the double wound still 
burning unhealed in bis heart, he none the less set to work un- 
• dismayed to set in order the internal affairs of the monarchy, above 
all, in Hungary. 

There, ever since 1849, the Magyars had nursed rage in their 
hearts against the dynasty, and this rage, as their attitude in 1866 
had proved, might be a serious matter for the future of the 
empire. It was therefore necessary to conciliate them. With 
this aim before him the Empercgr did not shrink from the most 
far-reaching concessions. He consented to a partition of the old 
empire into an Austrian and a Hungarian state, which should 
together form a monarchy under his sceptre ; and he acquiesced 
in a compromise {Ausgleich) between these two states, which 
beneath a show of equality actually assured the first place to 
Hungary. As principal minister, in the first instance,*^ of Hungary 
only, but afterw^ards of the whole monarchy, ,he appointed a 
man, whose effigy — since they had failed to seize his person — 
had nineteen years earlier adorned the gallows as that of a traitor : 
Count Julius Andrdssy. 

The Emperor's consent to and approval of such a policy was 
an act of self-repression and self-abnegation siielt as has perhaps 
never been known in the whole history of the world. It meant 
for him a negation of all the conceptions to which he had become 
attached by use, of the whole of his earlier policy towards Hun- 
gary ; and his famous ride on to the coronation-mound at Buda 
was essentially nothing but a gorgeously disguised pilgrimage to 
Canossa, though it took place on horse-back. 

This apparent change in his w*ay of thinking would have been 
comprehensible had Francis Joseph been of a nature which 
needed variety and was sensitive to the changes of the times ; but 
the exact contrary was the case. The Emperor was by nature an 
out-and-out conservative, clinging to what was traditional and 
hostile to innovations, and it would be entirely false to interpret 
his action as if, with regard to Hungary, he had really changed 
his mind. This psychological miracle — for such indeed was this 
concession on the part of the Emperor — can only be explained as 
due to that amazing outward capacity for accommodation, which 
was a characteristic trait of Francis Joseph, and was to show 
itself repeatedly in the course of his long reign ; a capacity 
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aooommodation which, as in this case, might be carried to^ the 
length of complete self-renunciation. So soon as he recognised, 
or thought he recognised, he could not gain his object by the 
way to which he was himself inclined, or could only do so at the 
risk of sever© conflicts, he gave it up and started on another, 
indifferent as to whether it suited his inclination or not, so long 
a-s it was practicable and did not expose the chariot of state to too 
disastrous a jolting. 

In the present ca-se, however, it was not merely the wish to , 
reconcile the Magyars which prompted the Emperor to such a 
negation of himself, but behind this aim there lay yet another, 
the attainment of which he had much more at heart. The con- 
* ciliationof the Magyars was not an end in itself, but only a means 
to a higher end, which was the re-establishment of his liegemony 
in Germany. But if he was to attain this goal, he had to have 
a tolerable degree of peace within his empire, or at least could 
no longer have the consciousness that behind him were the dis- 
contented Magyars. 

Hence also the haste with which he pressed the acceptance by 
the Austrian Parliament of the law establishing the Ausgleich^ 
For the longed-for op[>ortiinity might come sck^h. The storm 
which he had in^view in this eonnectiim was already gathering 
over the Bhine. With France at her side .Austria might yet 
revenge herself on Prussia : and the more so since Vi<*tor Kmanuei 
seemed to be inclinetl to form a third in this alliance against 
Prussia. The negotiations with France had a]read\ U'eii entered 
u]x>n ; the Archduke Albrecht had been in Paris, and General 
Li© Brun came as envoy to Vienna. The penduJuiii ^^:ls swinging, 
the hour of Austria’s great revenge was about to .strike ; but 
there was a hitch, and the clock ran down. Faced by the neces- 
sity of decision the courage of Francis .Toscjdi failed. Becalling 
the defeats of 1859 and 188G he recoiled from the resjionsibility 
of a new war, and allowed France tfi enter on the war with 
Prus.sia alone. He was moved to act thus cautiously not only by 
the discouraging experiences ol the la.^^t two wars, but more 
especially by Biissia’s threatening^ attitude. With bitter regret 
he might now call to mind the i^licy which he had pursued with 
regard to Bussia during the Crimean War. which she was now 
avenging in so disagreeable a fashion. .And now he became aware 
of yet another painful mistake : those very Magyars to whom, 
for the sake of his pcilicy of revanche , he had iiiad"© the unspeak- 
able .sacrifice of partitioning the enifdre. now-, in spite of their 
French sympathies, refused to hear of a war ; and the very man 
whom he had, as it were, taken from the gallows to make him 
BuD^aruMi Minister-President used all fiossible means to hinder 
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a joint aiction of the monerohy with France I Thus, Imn ittiis 
point of view, the great aacrifice had been made in vain. 

Perhaps the Emperor would after all have drawn the aword 
had France been victorious : but as she received blow after blow, 
he buried, with the supreme art of renunciation peculiar to him, 
all hope of ever seeing his German dream realised. 

Next followed a long sneoession of peaceful years. For no less 
than forty-two years the |K?oples of Austria-Hungary were to 
/#eaijoy peace almost untroiiblf^d from without, and it ,is beyond 
question that this was, at>ove all, due to Francis Joseph, and that 
lie had rightly earned tlw epithet of pacific em|>eror (Friedens- 
Kaiser) with which he was dei^orated. 

The terrible ••x|K«riences of tlie years 1848-41h 1859, and 1866 
ha<l aroused in him such a horror of war that he held the main- 
tenance of pi‘iice to he the first task of liis-foreign fxilicy ; and 
since, in distinction from internal {lolitics, he himself laid down 
the hnnul lines whicli gowrned it. it came nl>oiit that he informed 
it with a pacific spirit. 

In order to gain this object he again proved himself a veritable 
hero of .self -ah negation, and entcn:*d into an alliance with those 
very two I'ouers who together had foiiglit and conquered him a 
few years befort' : namely, witli f ’rusda-Oermanj^ and later even 
with Italy. 

Neither allianct* can have been very grateful to him. In the 
case of (icrniaiiy, tlu'i-c was the w#Hiiid of Koiiiggrsitz, which had 
left t4->o 4leep a s<-ar for him to have yet forgotten it ; in the case 
4if Italy, he 4*ouId have no doubt as to ilie fwliiigs which prevailed 
there towards hi> «'iiipirc, f4>r at the wry time when negotiations 
were. pr4X’C4Hliiig with Italy witli a view' to tlie alliance. Menotti 
fiarihaldi was tiirc^ateiiing a raid on Stuilhern Tyrol, and a few 
months aflt‘r tlic concliisit>n of the alliance Oherdank's ctuispiracy 
for blowing up tlie I^m^^•ror was 4listx>vere<l at Trieste. And yet 
he conliiiutMl tii ai-t as the ally of a country in which irredentism 
screthed uihI ragcil incessantly against him . and all for the sake 

hlessixl p4Mcc. 'J'liis l«>ve of jH'ac'c at any price had, of course, 
as its ix>ns4n|iii*ncc that All^<tria-Hlll 1 gary*s policy shuflBed 
cautiously along as though on felt slipfiers. that Austria became a 
sort of belie voient uncle Ui all tlie world, who looked on with 
folded hands, witli a kiiully Miiilo atnl nods of encouragement, 
while the other IViwers shared the world between them; that, in 
the concx'rt of thoBCf Powers, Austria always played on the iiaatoral 
pi|ie, jnapussimit and in tiiiisoii, never as a solo. Not once in 
these long years of |ii»ac>4? <itd Austria venture on an inde|iendent 
step; she always followed in the broad footsteps of her German 
ally~not, indee«l. as an ally, but rather as a henchman. This 
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loiig peace was dearly bought, for it cost Anstria-Hiuigary all her 
pirestige, and nearly cost her her adf-regpect. 

- And yet these forty years and more of peace were a real service 
rendered by Francis Joseph to his country, the greatest service 
which he did her as ruler, and one for which his peoples should 
have owed him a debt o4 gratitude, for he saved them from the 
unspeakable suCeiings of war, compared with which any loss of 
glory or self-confidence was of small importance, and which we 
have learnt by the sad experiences of the world-war to estimate 
at their full horror. It was to these long years of peace alone 
that his peoples owed the possibility of economic and cultural 
development ; that they did not use this opportunity adequately, 
but preferred to rend each other to pieces in nationalist squabbles, 
which naturally hampered progress in every direction, is their 
fault alone, and not that of the Emperor. It fills dhe with indig- 
nation that, forgetting the benefits of the peace which they 
enjoyed for nearly half a century, they should with the basest 
ingratitude calumniate the Emperor’s memory. 

In curious contradiction with this exaggerated love of peace 
was his pronounced partiality for military matters, which he had 
more at heart than any other department of the State. This 
contradiction w^ apt to lead suspicious critics, who were un- 
favourably disposed towards the Emperor, to the conclusion that 
he was not in reality a lover of peace, but only ostensibly so. 
But such a judgment of him would be grossly false, for this 
passion of the Emperor’s for military pursuits did not in the least 
detract from his love of peace. It had, as it were, an academic 
character, and was inspired by an aesthetic appreciation of exactly 
executed manoeuvres, well-uniformed soldiers faultlessly drilled 
and marching in perfect order, a war-like mise en seine, the 
roar of cannon, the waving of flags, words of command, charging 
cavalry, flashing weapons, and the sound of patriotic music. All 
this formed a milieu in which he felt at home, and — most 
important of all — felt himself an autocrat, for he had reserved 
the Army as his own particular domain, in which he* would 
allow no interference. It was not love of war, then, that 
caused this penchant, but a loftier form of playing at 
soldiers. 

It is naturally impossible to deny that this game had a serious 
background, that it was his earnest wish to have at his disposal 
a defensive force which in a given event cbuld and would play 
its part. Francis Joseph had been tried too often and too severely 
by fate not to have been prepared for the worst possibility which, 
from his point of view, could befall him and his Empire : namely, 
war. He did not want it, he dreaded it; but if it were forced 



upon him, he wiehed to take the fidid wdl anned, and bear him-' 
8^ honourably in the fight. 

In hia internal policy the Emperor was less fortunate. Here, 
too, he did not fail to show the same unhappy touch. The 
political ideal which floated before him did honour to his good 
will : namely, in aocordanoe with his >motto, ** ViribuB unitis^^ 
harmony among the many peoples of his Empire. It was his 
honouj^ble and unswerving endeavour to reconcile the nations 
-'which were struggling among themselves with fanatical fury, by 
seeking to do justice to their national grievances and make them 
contented. But he only met with base ingratitude from all, for, 
so soon as he made a concession to one nationality, its opponent 
raised a furious outcry against the unjust favouritism exercised 
to its own detriment. However honourable his endeavours, he 
was never able to please more than one side, and that only 
temporarily. Even a Bismarck would not have been able to 
achieve much in Austria by constitutional means; and Francis 
Joseph was no Bismarck, and the same was true of his Ministers. 
The Emperor felt himself strictly bound by his oath to the (Con- 
stitution, and would not use absolutist means for the purpose of 
at last securing order and peace. Thus it came about that in the 
midst of this witches’ Sabbath of nationalism h\fi Ministers could 
find no salvation except by carrying on from day to day a see- 
saw’ policy, to describe which Count Taaffe coined the word, 
which has become famous, of ** fortwursteln,^* 

What we have just said is only true of Austria, not of Hun- 
gary, where the conditions differed essentially. Here there was 
no war of nationalities, as in Austria, but this was not because 
the different peoples in Hungary felt more contented. The con- 
trary was the case ; the dominant Magyars held them all down 
with the iron hand, and were always devising new means of 
repressing the national development of these peoples and turning 
them by force or fraud into Magyars. It should have been the 
Emperor’s task — his duty, indeed — to help these unspeakably 
oppressed peoples to gain their rights ; but, where Hungary was 
concerned, his sense of justice failed him. It failed him because 
he did not dare to break with the Magyar rulers of the country, 
because he had a horror of their everlasting grievances and hair- 
splitting legal quibbles, and because he feared their secession. 
And BO all the complaints of the down-trodden peoples of Hun- 
gary died impotently away without ever penetrating into the 
halls of the castle at Buda. 

But it was not only in Hungary that the Magyars ruled ; as 
opposed to Austria, too, their influence prevailed. When it was 
a question of some difference between the two parts of the 
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Monarchy — and such diffei^nces were frequent enough — it waa 
nearly always decided in favour of Hungary ; for on such occaeioDa 
Francis Joseph was always more the King of Hungary than the 
Emperor of Austria. In like manner ]\fagyar influence prevailed 
in all affairs common to both; indeed, it could be confidently 
asserted that, during the first thirty years after the establishment 
of dualism, the Habsbiirg Monarchy bore the wrong title* and 
might more justifiably have been calleil H ungary-Aust^ than 
Austria-Hungary. The Hungarian.^^ wrung concession after con^ 
cession from the EniiHjror, and, what is most significant, pre- 
cisely in the military sphere, which he usually regarded with a 
jealous eye as his exclusive domain. 

This striking weakness of the Kni]x*ror towards the ^Vfagyars 
might easily have been ascribed to a particular preference for 
them, similar, for instance, to that which his wife, the Empress 
Elizabeth, had. But it would be a decided mistake to jnit such 
an interpretation on it. Throughout his wliolc life Francis 
Joseph remained an Austrian to the core, and was never so happy 
as in the Austrian Alps at his beloved Jsciil. But he had, on 
the other hand, an un.shakable conviction that the Magyars niu.st 
at all costs be kept contentexl, so that thev might become the 
most firm supports of the throne of the Habshurgs. And so he 
satisfied one of their wishes after anotluT. and in so doing 
obtained the exact opposite of what he intended : he iiierelv 
stimulated their greed. Many a time, it is true, wlien tliey had 
pressed him tcK> hard, hi.s patience gave way. and they had tii 
listen to the expres.sion of his displeasure, as in the case of the 
fam^s Army order of Chlopy and the five-iiiinutes’ audience of 
tbe Hungarian Ministers in the year 1905. But these were never 
more than passing hiockIs, invariably followed bv a reaction, «o 
that It was always the Magyars who in the end remained masters 
of the situation. It was not till Eueger tcK>k up his energetic 
attitude in the Austrian Parliament, and the heir. Francis Fer- 
dinand, began gradually to emerge from his rescr\e, that the 
Extent Magyars i>egari to be modified to a certain 

wiS'S Monarchy, in aharp contract 

lew battll? ® rnc:lai.cJ,oly spectacle of eiul- 

bo?h*^n thi. P strife w as » mocking commentarv 

andtic r’ ^eace. which became 

no longer mere 
Passed the En.ixror ; it was an insistent 
for p^. This was in itself quite a natural pbeno. 
™«Km, ezpheable pqrcbolQgically as a result of constant ^^e. 
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and physiologically as a Msult of the Emperor's increaftitig age. 
It is entirely understandable that, weary and utterly disgusted 
with this eternal wrangling, he should wish to find rest at last, 
to see and hear no more of it, and to finish the 'rest of his life 
in peace. No monarch had bought his right to rest so dear nor 
earned it so hardly. And, since this longed-for rest could not be 
achieved by any means while he was on the throne, it would have 
been tbs njost natural thing if the Emperor had vacated it in 
favour of his heir, and retired to a life of leisure in the country, 
so as to enjoy in quiet contemplation the evening of his life. But 
this natural solution was utterly foreign to his character ; he had 
become so identified with the throne that such an idea was 
intolerable to him. However much he might contemplate it in 
many an hour of deepest depression, holding up before him the 
enticing picture of a peaceful old age, he always ended by turning 
his back firmly upon it. He felt himself t<x) iiiuch the Emperor, 
and wanted to remain so ; he did not want to be an Emperor on 
the retired list, looking on quietly from his retreat while another 
played the master in a place which he had occupied continuously 
for a generation. The need for domination was even stronger 
in him than the need for rest. But, though there was no alterna- 
tive between governing and living in quiet, Francis Joseph 
wanted both to govern and to live in quiet. This was fatal both 
for him and his Empire, for the two things were irreconcilable. 
But he could not see this, and tried to bring these two discordant 
aims into harmony. While he dealt indefatigably and with 
exemplary conscientiousness with all the ciiiTeiit business of State, 
an example worthy of imitation by liis officials, yet he postponed 
to the Greek Calends the solution of all such critical problems 
as might lead to serious conflicts, and contented himself with 
palliative measures, like a doctor who dreads an operation, and 
treats disorders which can only be ciirtnl by drastic measures with 
plasters and doses. The natural consequence of these dilatory 
methods was that unsolved iK>litical problems piled up higher and 
higtier on every side of him, like the neglected documents of idle, 
iindutiful officials, that in course of time matters either reached 
such a state of rigid deadlock that they were henceforth absolutely 
insoluble, or fell into a state of festering rottenness which made 
the political atmosphere of the Monarchy heavy with stifling 
gases. 

It was to be foreseen that those gases would sooner or later 
explode-— that they must explode, in fact — if some malicious hand, 
and there was no lack of such, were to throw in a spark. Yet 
the Emperor clung fast to these ill-starred methods, and was 
confirmed in this course by his entourage, who in their wish to 
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euny favour withheia from him ev^iything that might have an 
unfavourable effect on his peace of mind. To go gently and to 
put off : in these lay the Alpha and Omega of ^ acMsalled 
Hofratspolitik^ which came to be typical of the Austrian Gh>vem<^ 
ment, and seemed also to be to the taste of those persons whom 
the JSmperor was in the habit of entrusting with the most im- 
portant offices of State. But it was also their endearaur that 
the public should learn nothing, or not too much, about the 
unpleasantnesses which lay hidden in the problems whi<ffi th^ 
shelved. And so their subservient Press was never weaiy of 
stuffing the ears of the public with cotton-wool, and showing them 
the world of politics through rose-coloured or celestial-blue spec- 
tacles. Thus by far the greater part of the public had no idea 
that it was living in an atmosphere w*hich an explosion might 
at any moment set in a blaze. And so, if we may speak para- 
doxically, it was the excess of pacific tendencies within the king- 
dom which brought about an excessive danger of war. 

III. The Final Tragedy (1908-1916). 

FatCi which had throughout his life played a grim and malicious 
game with the Emperor, so willed it, in its Mephistophelian irony, 
that he who for more than forty years had so anxiously avoided 
every danger of war, found himself in his declining years obliged 
once more to draw the sword which he had long come to look 
upon as a mere ornament. 

The first impulse was given by the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in October, 1998. We have neither time nor space 
to enter into detail on this fateful crisis here. But this much 
we may say : that Austria-Hungary, that is to say, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, in annexing these provinces only did vrhat other 
Powers and other rulers would long before have done in their 
place. By incorporating it in his Empire he did no more than 
convert a provisional state of affairs of thirty years' standing into 
a definitive one, and replace an old name, w'hich had been for 
long inapplicable to the facts, by a new and more fitting one, 
f.c., occupation by annexation. Essentially the situation was in 
no way altered by thi.s step. There was, then, on this head no 
occasion for the storm of indignation which it provoked in Europe ; 
and all the less, since England and Russia themseliseSt through 
Lord Salisbury and Count Shuvaloff, had thirty years earlier 
hinted to Count Andrdssy that he should not only occupy^ hut at 
once annex ^ these provinces ; a piece of good advice which 
Andrds^ had unfortunately not followed, out of anxiety lest 
it Aould lead to difficult entanglements, which the Empcsior's 
disi nclina tion for adventurous acts must have strongly to 



confirm. Neither Francde Joeeph nor CSoant Adurenthai ooirid 
ha^e had an idea that what had then been a natural at^ ehcmld 
now suddenly become a crime. The true cause of this trammi- 
dous uproar was neither the sudden affection of the Fowmrs for 
Turkey — ^which, they explained, was injured by the annexation— 
nor their delicate sense of justice* which suddenly regarded the 
Treaty of Berlin as a sacred noK-me-tangere ; but rather Francis 
Joseph's firm adhesion to the alliance with Germany. The 
jSSmperor's meeting with King Edward of England in August, 
1907, was the beginning of the end for Austria-Hungary. Had 
he shown himself accessible to the King's offers, the substance 
of which has remained unknown, but was in any case of the most 
momentous significance, he would without a doubt have spared 
both himself and his Empire much suffering, and would very 
likely even have saved it from dissolution. But he placed fidelity 
to his alliance with Germany above political interest, and rejected 
the King’s offers. From the ethical point of view this was cer- 
tainly an honourable and noble course of action, but from the 
political point of view it was open to serious objection. This was 
proved by England's attitude in the annexation crisis. From 
being an old friend of the Monarchy she turned in a moment into 
a bitter enemy, and that not out of political antipathy, but only 
on account of Germany. 

The hubbub which the annexation crisis let loose on all sides 
of the Monarchy was further incrca.scd by the astonishment of 
the Powers at the attitude which she took up in the course of 
this collision. Tliey wore accustomed to see in Austria-Hungary 
the friend of all the world, urho responded with an amiable "Yea 
and Amen " to evei^'thing which the others chose to do ; but now 
she suddenly assumed an attitude of refusal and answercri the 
loud chorus of protests from the Powers with a very distinct 
"No," and an unmistakable movement of the hand towards the 
sword. This was unheard-of ! They felt disillusioned and 
annoyed. 

The fact that the Emperor Francis Joseph contented himself 
with a warlike gesture and left the sword sheathed proved once 
more, and most emphatically, his love of peace. It would not 
have been ovcr-diflicult at that time for Austria-Hungary to come 
to a rfxskoning with Serbia, for Russia, Serbia’s protector, was 
still suffering from the consequences of the war w-ith Japan, and 
was not in a position to conduct a war against the two Central 
Powers. Prince Troubetzkoy openly admitted later that Russia's 
sword was at that time made of paste-board. Moreover, England 
and France were not at that time inclined to enter the lists for 
Serbia. So* if she had wished it* Austria-Hangary would have 
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itaA a comparatively easy task with Serbia, which was at that 
time by no means as ready for war as she was four years later 
in the Balkan War. But she did not wish it. Neither the 
Bmperor nor his heir, who has been so unjustly decried as anxious 
for war, wished for a war, and the Monarchy, lost an opportunity 
of winning the mastery over its ill-dJsposed neighbour which was 
not likely to recur under such favourable circumstances. 

If the Bmperor Francis Joseph had been so anxious for war, 
and if he had had designs for the destruction of Serbia, as was^ 
afterwards asserted in enemy quarters — ^an accusation which is 
now echoed by the Social Democrats of his pwn Empire — ^he 
would have had ample opportunity of satisfying this supposed 
enmity and craving for war, not only in connection with the 
annexation crisis, but even earlier : as early as 1903, after the 
murder of the Serbian king and queen, when Serbia was in a 
state of the wildest confusion ; but more especially during the 
Busso-Japanese War, when Serbia would have been entirely cut 
off from Russia's help, and no Power would have raised a Anger 
for her. But Francis Joseph let both these opportunities go by 
without availing himself of them, and thereby revealed a love of 
peace which was far stronger than his consideration for the 
political interests of his Empire, which should have demanded a 
clearing-up of the Southern-Slav question. 

And this too-peace-loving ruler, who let slip one opportunity 
after another out of pure love of peace, this truly paciAc Emperor 
has been accused of war lust and greed of territory, when, tired 
at last of Serbian intrigues, but even then with extreme reluct- 
ance, he drew the sw’ord, and thus did what other less paciAc 
but politically cleverer rulers would in his place have don€$ long 
before. Let us put ourselves in his place. What would an 
energetically governed State w’ith some consideration for its own 
prestige and political advantage have done — like England, for 
example — had it been for years exasperated and^ reviled by a 
neighbouring State, and threatened in its stability by a dangerous 
agitation, if it saw that this State had avowedly plotted to bring 
al>out its disintegration ? She w'ould not have waited — and rightly 
so — till this ill-disposed neighbour had mined deep under her 
foundations, but w'ould have acted in time, quickly and Armly, 
and prevented it from ever becoming dangerous again. Thus 
w’ould England have acted ; thus w*ould any other Power or any 
other ruler have acted : they must have done so, if they were not 
w-illing to stake their existence on a gamble. But when Austria- 
Hungary w’as at last shaken out of her paciAc lethargy by the 
murder of the heir to the throne, and braced herself to energetic 
measures against this everlasting disturber of the peace, she 
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found herself suddenly fsrced with a world of enemies, a tonnid- 
, able phalanx, and was {dlloried as the instigator of the world*war. 
Austria-Hungary, the quiet friend of all the world, whose attitude 
was one of kindly acquiescence, turned into a political incendiary 
and malefactor I The Emperor Francis Joseph, who had been 
fAted as a prince of peace, turned into a violent, land-hungry, 
predatory disturber of the peace ! The irony of world-history has 
never perpetrated a more cruel piece of malice. 

«»And so ill-luck clogged the Emperor to the end. He first 
ascended the throne amidst the wild uproar of war, in a bitter 
fight for the stability of his Empire ; in the midst of such a war 
as the world has never seen he left it, to find at last in the tomb 
of the Ilabsburgs that rest which a cruel fate had withheld from 
him throughout his life. If we try to arrive at the psycho- 
logical sum of the Emix^ror Francis Jos<.-ph*s whole activity as a 
ruler, we find an amazing total of apimrently irreconcilable con- 
tradictions : a correct adhesion to the constitutional forms of 
government, with a completely* ab.soli]tist cast of mind ; extreme 
self-abnegation, with a keen consciousness of his royal dignity ; 
a wonderful capacity for acc^ominodation, with the most decided 
c.onservatisin both of thought and of feeling ; an exemplary con- 
scientiousness in the dis]tatch of tiu' current affairs of State, with 
a disastrous evasion and iX)stponement of all itniK>rtant political 
•questions. 'J'he key to these curious contradictions may perhaps 
b3 found in this : that the Emperor was a thoroughly unmodern 
man. who had to be, and wished to bo, a modern ruler. He 
towered out of n vanished age into modern times like an 
errant rwk on whicli a ino<lern building had to be erected. 
PI is honourable intentions would have made him a far more 
etTcctiial ruler in some other State than bis own Empire ; the 
latter, with its complicated, unmanageable and refractory 
mechanism, called for a ruler of unusual ability, but more 
cs|x?ciaUy of extraordinary cleverness and luck, for this latter 
quality was required more than any other by the ruler of this 
State. But Francis .loseph possessed neither this ability nor this 
cleverness ; least of all this luck. His honourable intentions and 
his conscientious hard work could bo no substitute for these 
defects, and in balancing the account of his political activities 
we find a serious deficit. Yet w*e cannot judge him too hardly 
for this debt, for from the crown of thorns which was forced on 
to his brow by a cruel fate there shines forth a pale gleam 
surrounding his figure with a tragic nimbus which inspires us 
with respect and imposes moderation on our criticism. 

Thbodor von Sosnoskt. 

Translated hy Mrs. Auson Pbili«ips. 



SPAINS POSITION IN MOBOGGO. 


Ov-4ilie inteniatioiial problems that interasted' and . threatenbd. . 
Eurc^ in the days bef<Mce the war none, save perhaps the BaQnm 
question^ distorbed her equanimity so seriously as the problem of 
Morocco. The return of peace, and the progress achieved by tile 
two mandatory natioas in their respective zones, has done much 
to amplify and render easier its final settlement; but there is 
still a bone of contention, Tangier, and a definite and just solution 
will have to he given to this question before all possible source of 
conflict disappears. The following lines are an endeavour to set 
out briefly the Spanish point of view, of such importance in all 
matters concerning Morocco, and the legal and historical basis 
upon which it is founded. 

The Spanish Protectorate in Morocco cons^ists of a Northern 
and a Southern zone. The first extends from the mouth of the 
Muluya to a point on the .Atlantic in the ssiine latitude as the 
town of El £sar El Eebir ; the Southern zone comprises the fish- 
ing station of Ifni and a wide strip «>f territory facing the Canary 
Islands between the Wad Dtaa and the Spanish colony of Rio dc 
Oro. 


The population in each of these zones numbers about a million. 
In the North, the principal towns are Tetuan, .Arzila, Tjaraiche, 
El-Kmr-El-Kebir and the holy city of Sheshaucn, which still 
remains shrouded in mystery; of the old Spanish {tossessions. 
Melilla and Ceuta are the only two whicli can be reckoned as 
important, El Pefidn and Alhucemas being more in the nature of 
small fortresses. T^e territory umler Spanish protection is 
governed by a Khalifa rcprc.senting the Sultan, assisted by a 
council of Viziers and advised by the Spanish High Commissioner. 
Spain has established Courts of Ijaw in the chief cities, justice 
being administered locally by the Kadis under Spanish 
supervision. 

The Northern zone is by far the most important of the two, 
the general aspect of the country being strikingly similar 
to the hilly regions of Andalucia. Its coastline runs for some 900 
miles, and out of a total sujierficial extension reaching lOBOO 
square miles, the Spaniards have already subdued well over fl,S00 ; 
but, as in the French. zone, the central heights are still to be 
^upied. Spain has already completed over 600 "**1— of roads 
in her zone, and is husy building new routes on the Western side, 
traffic having been recently inaugurated between Tetuan and 
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tofate, bat its mineral reaoarees are conriderable; lead, antimony, 
calamine and coal exist in both sones, and there are traces of 
petroleum in the North. Dating the war the Beni-bu-Dmr mines 
exported to England as much as 300,000 tons of iron ore per 
annum. 

Spain has opened fine schools in Tangier and at Ceuta, Tetuan , 
Melilla and other towns; she is also opening and improving 
native schools throughout the Protectorate. The Moors tides fall 
advantage of the hospitals and dispensaries existing all O'^er the 
country, and they do not fail to appreciate the value of agricultural 
stations, where they are taught all modem improvements in the 
science. 

The Southern zone, of sparse vegetation, is under the influence 
of the Saharan climatic and physiological regime. Cattle, horses 
* and camels are bred in great quantities, and its mineral wealth is 
represented chiefly by lead. This part of the country, which is 
apparently well populated, has not yet been fully explored. Tbe 
inhabitants of the Protectorate belong in their majority to the 
Berber race, more or less mixed with .\rab blood, and with a 
negroid strain in tbe South. In the North there are many 
Hebrews, and a few pure Arab tribes are to be found. 

The origin of the Spamsh rights in Morocco dates from the 
early ages of history. The geographical proximity of tbe Penin* 
sula to Northern Africa naturally oentributed to increase the 
different relations' between two countries which have always been 
associated, either in war or in peace. Seville was tbe seat Of a 
Roman governor who ruled over Mauritania Tingitana, aod the 
Goths controlled this province until the beginning of the eighth 
centary, when an Arab invasion overran the Peninsula and did 
not cease to dominate it until, nearly seven hundred years later, 
Ferdinand and Isabella made tbe country independent once move. 

The definite expulsion of the Moors had not yet been aoeom'' 
plished when Spaniards commenced to found settlements and 
erect fortresses upon the African coast opposite the Canary 
Idaads. Between 1467 and 1600 Diego Oajroia de Henera, Pedro 
Femaades 4e Saavedra and Alonso Xjugo planted 'thrir banners at 
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Chevica, Erguila and near Cape Juby. The century was drawing 
to a close when Alonso Fajardo built a castle near the mouth of 
the river Ifni ; and his successor, Liope Sanchez de Valenzuela, 
obtained for the Castilian Crown the submission of Tagaost, Ufran, 
Ifni and other districts. 

In 1496 the Duke of Medina Sidonia organised an expeditic^i 
and entrusted its command to Pedro de Estupifldn, whose forces 
captured Menilla by surprise and^ after holding it against the 
repeated attacks of the enemy, strengthened the fortifications and 
conquered the surrounding territory. About the same time, 
several tribes of the l;ad-Nun and Sahara submitted to the 
authority of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

It seems clear that even in that period Spanish monarchs and 
statesmen were fully alive to the im|K>rtance which Morocco was 
to have in the international life of future generations. Queen 
Isabella inserted a clause in her testament praying and ordering 
her successors “to cease not in the conquest of Africa, nor in the 
fight against the infidels.** Her advice was followed by the great 
Cardinal Cisneros, who alway.s pur.sued as one of his chief ideals 
“the planting of the Cross of Jesu.s Christ in the principal cities 
of Africa “ ; and to his efforts Spain owed the conquest of Melilla, 
Mazalquivir, El Penon, Oran, Algiers, Tunis and TrijHili. The 
Emperor Charles V continued thi.s }iolicy, strengthening Spanish 
influence upon the coast of North .Africa : and in 1501. Philip IT * 
ordered Don Alvaro de Bazun, ^farquis dc Santa f’niz. to jainish 
the piratical tribes that infested the coast near Tetnaii. 

Portugal ceded Earaiehe to Spain during the reign of Philip TIT, 
and several towns, were added to the Spanish possessions in .Africa 
when the union of the two countries was effected. I'angier and 
Mazagan reverted to the Crown of Portugal when this eoiintry 
returned to its former independence, but ever since 1580 Ceuta 
has remained under Spanish rule. Tlie i»ort of Mamora or Mehe- 
dia, a nest of pirates situated in the inouth of the Sebu. was cof>- 
tured by Don Luis Fajardo in 1601. and in 1673 the Prince of 
Sacro Monte occupied the island of Alhucemas in tlu- name of 
the Spanish king. 

Wars in Morocco, either ai/ain.^t the Sultans or against the 
pirates, continued practically without interruption during the 
whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth eeiituries. Spanish for- 
tresses were repeatedly besieged by the M<j(jrs, and the heroimn of 
the defenders of Melilla, who repelled a series of assaults 
over tw'elve years, and that of the Ceuta garrison, who withstood 
successfully a siege lasting from 1694 till 1721, are among the 
finest p^es of Spanish milita^ history in Moorish land. 

Dsszling prospects in America and endless strife with Rnropean 
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mpnsrohs greatly engaged the attention of Spanish kings during 
this period, preventing them from giving due regard to the power- 
ful national interests centred in Morocco. Charles III, however, 
remedied in part the omissions of his predecessors by putting an 
end to the wars which had been raging for centuries on African 
soil and inaugurating the series of Treaties which were to render 
possible the development of Spanish action in the SherifBan 
Empire. The first of these was concluded in 1767 with Sultan 
£tohamed-ben-AbadalIah after negotiations successfully conducted 
by Jorge Juan, the famous Spanish Admiral. Spanish sovereignty 
over the four principal towns was expressly recognized in its 
clauses, which gave to Spain the exclusive right of fishing on the 
Atlantic coast and several other iinix»rtant advantages. But this 
Treaty was destined to have a short life ; four years later, 
Mohamed-ben-Abdallah called his men to arms and besieged the 
|x>rt of Melilla. It was a co.stly and unsuccessful adventure, for 
the new Trtjaty which restored jK?acein 1780 ratified the previous 
agreement and obtained further advantages for Spain. 

These two conventions were ratified anew^ by the Treaty of 1799, 
which constitutes thc> real origin of (tolitical and commercial rela- 
tions hot ween S|>ain and Moroc'co, being in effect an alliance 
between the two nations, siinilar in terms and .spirit *‘to an agree- 
ment among Cliristian {peoples and easily distinguishes! from the 
vent ions genenilly c<iiu*erted with IVrber states.” The Treat y 
was scrupulously 4jbserved by Iioth {xirties during a ix^riiKl of forty 
years, after which the hostile attitude of the frontier tribe.s, who 
murdered the Spanish (\instil at Mazugan and hnm|>eriHl com- 
mercial relations, forced Spain to send an ” ultimatum” to the 
Sultan. Writers of that efioch 9us{)ect that the events which led 
to this dcei.sion were not aitogi^ther free fruiii foreign influence; 
it is certain, at any rate, that the friendly intervention of Great 
Britain prevented the opening of hostilities, and a new convention 
was signed at Ijaraichc in 1815. 

Shortly after this Spain ooeiipicd the Chafarinas, a group of 
small islands which derive their imiortance from an excellent 
natural |K>rt and th«*ir close proximity to Melilla. The port had 
l>een used by Spanish ve.sst^ls for a considerable time, and com- 
petent strategist.s of the eighteenth century had rei^eatedly advised 
its occupation. In 1848 the Spanish Odverninent. learning that 
France Imd her eye upon the islands, decided to act without delay 
and ordered a contingent of troops tp set out from Mdlaga under 
naval escort and occupy the Cliafarinas. Tlie expedition fulfilled 
its mission only a few hours before the arrival of a similar French 
contingent. 

A series of provocations and crimes committed by the Andjera 
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tribe were the priocipid cause of an importani war which broke 
out in 1859. and which negotiations and threats proved powerless 
to avert. The Spanish nation, understanding that it was neces- 
sary to punish the rebels in Bn exemplary manner, supported with 
enthusiasm the declaration of war. Tetuan was occupied after 
several fierce encounters with a brave and intelligent enemy, but 
the march on Tangier stopped short of its objective when the 
Moors begged for unconditional peace. Perhaps if Spain had 
reckoned with the acquiescence of France and England, tile 
political and diplomatic success of the campaign would have been 
equal to the one it achieved in every action ; but. in the opinion 
of many Spanish authors, the attitude of those countries tended to 
deprive Spain of the full fruits of her military victories, and it is 
certain that Great Sritain opposed the occupation of Tangier and 
the maintainance of a garrison in Tetuan. The final result 
brought little else than honour and glory to Spain. 

In a preliminary peace signed on March 25th, 1860, by the 
Hhalifa Muley-el- Abbas and the Duke of Tetuan. General Com- 
manding the Spanish Forces, the Moorish Sultan ceded to the 
Queen of Sjiain all the territory from the sea, following the Sierra 
Eullones heights, to the Andjera Pass, and a portion of the 
Atlantic coast sufficient for the establishment of a settlement at 
Santa Cruz la Pequefia. The Sultan also promised to ratify the 
1869 Treaty concerning Melilla, El Pefidn and Alhucemas. 

The definite peace was signed at Tetuan a month later. This 
agreement, besides ratifying the essential clauses of the Armistice, 
ceded to Spain a tract of territory around Ceuta necessary for the 
security of the town and guaranteed the peaceful attitude of the 
tribes in the neutral zones bordering on Spanish strongholds. As 
a consequence of one of its clauses a Treaty of Commerce was con- 
cluded on November 20th, 1861, with the express object of in- 
creasing commercial relations between both countries and deter- 
mining the nature of the various privileges to be enjoyed by 
Spanish subjects in Morocco. The indefinite maintenance of the 
status quo within the Sheriffian Empire was decided by an Inter- 
national Conference held at Madrid in 1880, and a further Treaty 
was drawn up on matters concerning the exercise of the right of 
protection. In 1893 Spain was obliged to use military force in 
order to stamp out a war which had broken out At Melilla, and 
which ended in the defeat of the rebels. 

The early years of the twentieth century mark the beginning 5f 
a new era for the Spanish policy in Morocco. Until that date, 
leaders of* Spanish life did not appreciate adequately the true im- 
portance of Moroccan affairs; the lure of America had over- 
shadowed the wise advice of Isabella and Cardinal Cisneros dazing 
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tfie centuries that followed the discovery of a new world; and the 
indolence and pessimiBin prevalent in the nineteenth century con- 
tributed little to the furtherance of an action which has developed 
enormously in recent years. 

The Franco-Spanish Treaties of 1900 constituted the first step 
in a new direction, recognizing the right possessed by Spmn over 
the Muni territory, and in the Gulf of Guinea, Rio de Oro and 
Western Sahara. The problem of Morocco offered greater diffi- 
oalties; but Spain, perhaps badly advised, approached Germany 
with a view to achieving its settlement. Germany declined to 
face the consequences which might have followed any action on 
her part, and the Spanish Government then decided to open nego- 
tiations with France. A secret Treaty was drawn up dividing the 
Sheriffian Empire into two zones of influence, one French and the 
other Spanish, the latter to comprise the whole of the territoiy 
outlined by the Mediterranean, the Atlantic and the Muluya. 
Ynauen and Sebn rivers ; that is, a region far more extensive than 
that over which Spain now rules. But this countrj- would not 
sign a secret Treaty to which Great Britain was not a party and 
of the clauses of which she was ignorant. In view of Spanish 
hesitations. France decided to settle the problem by direct 
negotiation with England. 

Only now is it |M»ssible to apj^rtH-iate the extent of the threat 
• which hung over the international life of Spain at that moment. 
Fortunately enougli. England, though desirous of consolidating 
her fKisition in ]\gypt. wa.s at the same time against a great 
Mediterranean T’ower increasing its infliionee in Morcx:‘co and the 
Straits of Gibraltar: and so the Fra neo-British Treaty of 19(>4 
included a clause in which S|>anish interests in the Sherifliau 
Empire were recognizetl as a conKe€|uence of Spain's geographical 
position and her posse.ssioiis on the Morwean coast. It also 
stipulated than an agreement should be drawn up between France 
and Spain, with the obligation of communicating its terms in due 
course to Great Britain. 

Such was the origin of the Franco-Spanish Treaty of 1904. An 
official note issued at the time stated that the French and Spanish 
Governments had decided to fix the extension of their respective 
rights and interests in Morocco, that Spain had adhered to the 
Franco-British Treaty of the same year, and that lK>th France 
and SiMiin were determined to maintain the integrity of the 
Sheriffian Empire under the Sultan of Morocco. 

liooking back to 1902, the terms of this Agreement can hardly 
be considered favourable to Spain, fi>r the zone placed under her 
influence was considerably smaller than that which was then 
allotted to her ; on the other hand, it represented an important gain 
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in another direction^ ae the rights and intermts possessed by Spain 
in Morocco were explicitly recognised. Its chief importance lies 
in the fact that it established and defined for the first time the 
Prench and Spanish zones of influence and the manner in which 
that influence was to be exercised. 

Th^ Treaty did not exclude Tangier from the Spanish zone. 
Article 9 simply states that the town “will retain the special 
character which it owes to the presence of the Diplomatic Corps 
and to its Municipal and Public Health institutions.*' ^ 

But the problem of Morocco had not yet been settled. The 
agreement betw^een Prance, England and Spain caused bitter 
disappointment to Germany, and the Kaiser took little time in 
voicing the strong dissatisfaction of his country. On April Ist, 
1905, he delivered a speech at Tangier which echoed through 
Europe like the blast of a 'war trumpet ; the situation became 
threatening, and, in order to avoid a conflict, the Powers sum- 
moned the International Conference of Algeciras on September 
22nd of the same 3 *ear. 

The programme of the Conference, which was drawn up by 
France, Germany and Spain with the acquiescence of Great 
Britain, stipulated as a previous condition that the decision.^ to be 
taken would not interfere with the clauses of the Fra neo-British 
and Pranco-Spanish Treaties, dealing exclusively with matters 
concerning the police organisation, the re}>re.ssion of contraband • 
of war, the creation of a State Bank of Morcicco, Customs, taxes, 
commercial contraband and Public Works. 

The Conference lasted three months, commencing at .Mgeciras 
on January 16th, 1906, under the presidency of the Duke rf 
Almodovar, Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs. So exacting were 
tfae German demands that there was often gf>od cause to fear the 
total failure of the discussions. But, notwit h.standing the diver- 
gence of the British, French and Spani.t^h views from those of the 
German Empire, it was finally pos.sible to satisfy the commercial 
and economic a.spirations of all the T^owers intereated. Prance and 
Spain were granted the right to intervene directly in affairs 
relating to the policing of Morocco and to the international rights 
and commercial liberties of all civil ifed peoples. 

These statutory enactments form the legal basis of the whole 
political and administrative situation of the Sheriffian Empire and 
particularly of Tangier, which, as the scat of the State Bank and 
the residence of the Diplomatic Corps, entrusted with the task of 
supervising the observance of the Treaty, became of special 
interest from the international point of view. 

seemed as if the Algeciras Treaty had really fulfilled its 
missioD and satisfied all claims. France, Britain and Spain lost 
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.^ne-of tli^ previpn* advMttimM; Oormatiy, on ibe dthtf hand, 
beddea obtaining a few eeonomio oonceiiaionB and the pewer to 
intervene in certain diemnetanoes, oonld claim that ehe had snb- 
mitted France’s action to international snperviaion. JSnzope had 
once nunre declared the sovereignty of tiie Sultan over hie in- 
tangible tenit(»ies, granting to France and Spain a right the 
extension of which depended on future oontingencieB. Save for 
the organisation of the Franco-Spanish Police service, the first 
stup towards a more or less remote dominion, the Conference of 
Algeciras did not alter the existing statu* quo. 

A succession of dramatic events led to a complete change in 
the situation. In 1907 and 1908, the aggressive attitude of the 
Moors at Ujda and Casablanca obliged France to take military 
action and occupy the Chauia region ; W'hile Spain, who in 1908 
had sent contingents to La Pestinga and Cabo de Agua, to the 
East of Melilla, started a campaign in the following year with the 
object of repressing the hostile activities of the tribes surrounding 
that town, occupying the Gnelaia and Quebdana territories. In 
justification of these measures, Spain and France alleged the 
pow'ers conceded to them by the Algeciras Treaty, and asserted 
clearly their intention of fully carrying out the missiofl with which 
Europe had entrusted them. 

The Sultan, fearing jierhaps for the integrity of his dominions, 
• opened negotiations with tho*^ Powers which resulted in two 
Treaties, signed respectively on the 4th of March, 1910, and on 
November 16th, of the same year. This latter agreement, the 
terms of which are very similar to the Franco-Moroccan Treaty, 
defined the neutral xone around Ceuta and the organisation of the 
territory occupied by Spain, ceding to her the port of Santa Cruz 
de Mar Peqiiefia on the Atlantic Ocean. It represented the 
definite base of Spanish action in Morocco, which, by virtue of it 
and the preceding Treaties, w'as to be carried out on parallel lines 
to that of France. But, though the foundations existed, the struc- 
ture had not been erected yet ; and before it was complete Europe 
was to suffer anew the menace of war as a result of the ever- 
oomplieated problem of Morocco. 

The Moorish Sultan, literally besieged in Fez by the rebellious 
tribes of the interior, asked France to come to his aid ; and France, 
nothing loth to protect the lives and property of Europeans within 
the Empire, immediately sent an army under the command of 
General Moinier. In so doing, she adhered strictly to the stipu- 
lations of the Algeciras Treaty, and effectively started the occupa- 
tion of her sphere of influence in Morocco. 

The French move caused a stir in Europe and displeased Germany 
not a little. Spain, who had been totally ignored by the French 
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Government, was put on her guard, and shortly after this decided 
to make use of the powers to which she was fully entitled. 
Following the example of her friend and neighbour, she proceeded 
to occupy certain positions between Ceuta and Tetuan. and dis- 
embarked a contingent at liaraiche in order to protect European 
interests at El-Esar-El-Eebir. These decisions were received by 
France with some dissatisfaction ; but they have been amply 
justified since, for it is extremely likely that France would have 
occupied those territories had not Spain acted as she did. 

The next step came from Germany, whose suspicions had been 
aroused by the action of the two Mediterranean Powers, and who 
remembered full well the positive results of the Kaiser’s speech at 
Tangier a few years back. On July Ist, 1911, and with the object 
of protecting her subjects, she sent the famous “ Panther ” to 
Agadir. The blast of the war horn echoed anew through Europe, 
and France saw her plans in Morocco endangered to an unpleasant 
degree. It w^as then that Germany, seizing the advantage in 
which her action had placed her, and after negotiations which are 
fresh in the minds of all, signed with France the Berlin Treaty of 
1911, by which absolute liberty of action was recognised to the 
French Government in Morocco, France ceding to the German 
Empire in exchange, 200,000 square kilometres of the territory she 
possessed in Western Africa. 

From this moment France had the road free for the develop- 
ment of her Moroccan policy, but, desiring to obtain compensation 
for the concessions recently granted to Germany, she started 
negotiations with Sjjain, perhajis seeking to attain her object at 
the expense of the Spanish sphere of influence in Morocco. While 
these negotiations w’ere in course, the Franco- Moroccan Treaty of 
1912 was brought into effect, practically placing in French hands 
the future regime of the Sheriffian Empire. Reference was made 
to the status of Tangier; it was to guard the special character 
which had been recognised to it, and which -would determine the 
form of its municipal organisation. The signature of Muley Abd- 
el-Hafid was affixed to the document, and France, w'hile recog- 
nising the validity of Spanish claims, w^as able to consider herself 
the determining factor in the destinies of Morocco. 

It now remained to settle with Spain, and this was the object 
of the Franoo-Spanish Treaiy of November 27th, 1912, the most 
important of all those we have so lightly glanced over, for it 
defines the zones of Spanish action and influence in Morocco, and 
the rights, privileges and duties of Spain in that country. Spain 
again gave way to the demands of France, for, in the same way as 
the 1904 Treaty had cut down the Spanish zone of influence in 
relation to the limits contained in the projected Treaty of 1902, 
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the agreement of 1912 represents a further reduction of that zone 
at the cost of Spanish interests in Morocco. A clause was inserted 
concerning Tangier, stipulating that **the town of Tangier and its 
' banlieu * shall be granted a special regime, which shall be decided 
upon later, and they will form a zone between the limits described 
below.** 

In this way Spain, who had started to intervene in Moroccan 
aiTairs four centuries. before, saw the legal ssinction of her claims 
oVter two reduced portions of the Sherififian Empire. The status 
of Tangier still remains to be settled, for the outbreak of war in- 
terrupted the work of a Commission, composed of an Englishman, 
a Frenchman and a Spaniard which was engaged at Madrid in 
framing the International Statute destined to rule the town. 
Whether the task of this Commission \vould have been a success 
is uncertain ; the terms of the Statute were, as far as is known, 
of such a nature that it seems probable that Spain would have 
refused to sign it. The problem of Tangier, therefore, remains 
without adequate solution ; at the present moment, matters have 
reached a state when a settlement is urgent if unpleasant possibi- 
lities are to be avoided. 

As we have seen, every Treaty dealing directly with Tangier 
alludes to its special character or to a regime which is to be granted 
to it at some indefinite date. Not one of them excludes the town 
and its zone from that of the Spapish Protectorate in Morocco. 
Ijegally, therefore. Tangier is within the limits of the Protectorate, 
and any statute defining its position will have to be drawn up on 
this basis. 

It is yet difficult to foresee the exact nature of the decision 
which will determine the fate of the city ; but one thing is certain, 
that Spain will never consent to the ]>reponderance of any other 
Power in Tangier. Spain’s firmness on this point is not difficult to 
understand. We have just reviewed the history of her legal 
rights and interests in Morocco, far in advance of those of any 
other countiy. A glance at the map recalls the fact that the 
Spanish coast is plainly visible from the shore at Tangier, and that 
this town is situated at the mouth of the Straits, where there 
already exists one Gibraltar. Tangier is an i^ncl^ve within the 
Spanish zone, by which it is surrounded, and wdiere liberty of 
action is impossible if the tow*n is to be controlled by another 
Power. Moreover, tliree-fourths of the Euroyiean colony is 
Spanish at Tangier, where the language, the currency, the Ptess, 
local commerce and industrial enterprise are all Si>anish. National 
dignity and security could not accept an^’^ other standpoint than 
that which has been firmly taken by the Spanish nation. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the case for a Spanish 
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*Tlie' Tteaa is ooosUuiitly tesfifyisg to the popular feeBug v^iba 
the subject. The atlitade of the Anny*is as dear as that of the 
'f^ees.' IV)litical parties and political men of all shadbb ibd^ 
bolourB, frnn the Carlists to the Socialists, have repeatedly stated 
their views with a stdking.unanimity, leaving no room for no mis* 
und^standingi And the Government, wholly confident of the 
support of the nation, has only lately expressed its- determination , 
to safeguard the country’s interests in the matter. 

Until the problem of Tangier is settled, and unless that settle- 
ment is inspired by a spirit of justice, the question will be a source 
of possible conflict and free action will he out of the question in 
the Spanish Protectorate in Morocco. 

A Student op Moroccan Affairs. 
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' iM-reviewing the erhnts in the Punjab during the month of Apdl*- 
1918, it is necessary to begm with three important pielimiharies. 
In tito first place, we must coordinate the dates ; in the second, 
we must takeAhe area as a whole : and in the third we musk con- 
siller the nature of the outrages. The Hunter Commission have 
found that there waano evidence of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
British Gk>vernment and some capital has been made out of the 
fact to drive home the theory that there was no fear of revolution. 
But revolutions and rebellions do not necessarily arise from 
organised conspiracy. There is nothing in history to show that 
the greatest of all revolutions resulted from any deliberate plot : 
on the contrary, not only was it slow in coming, but the authority 
of t})e King was maintained until after the flight to Varennes and 
even until the affair of the 12th August. The Majority Report 
says “a movement which had started in rioting and became a 
rebellion might have rapidly developed into a revolution.” The 
Minority — ^the Indian Members — however, deprecate this view. 
They cannot agree that “the riots were in the nature of a rebel- 
lion,” and consider that to suggest that they had the elements of. 

* a revolution is an unjustified^ exaggeration. 

The area marked on the map as disturbed extended roughly 
70 miles north to south from Jhelum to Kasur and 80 miles east 
to west from Lyallpur to Jullundnr. It is true that arson occurred 
as far west as Multan and as far east as Ambala, and that the 
telegraph was cut in various places from Rawal Pindi to Delhi. It 
is also true that arson, riot and murder were only intensive in a 
somewhat smaller area. The inference to be drawn is that, while 
the focus of the rebellion was round about Lahore and Amritsar, 
the outer circle was very disturbed, and that beyond that again 
there was an area of at least inflammable material. 

The actual outbreaks occurred at Ahmedabad, Amritsar and 
Lahore on the same date, the 10th April ; at Bombay on the 
11th ; at Viramgam and Kasur on the l‘2th and at Gujranwala on 
the 14tb. There were events only a little less serious at other 
places on the 16th and telegraph wires were cut up to the 25th. ^ 
It was not unreasonable to suppose that these various riots, which 
occurred almost simultaneously and at places so far apart as 
Bombay and Amritsar, were the result of o. preconcerted scheme, 
though enquiry has shown that there is, at any rate, no proof of 
this. 

It has been claimed with a sigh of relief by a portion, at least. 
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of the English Press that the Minority Beix>rt differs from that of 
the Majority mainly in epithets. The findings of fact are 
unanimous, but this after all is inevitable. The facts are too 
glaring. That certain people were murdered, that certain build- 
ings were burnt, that certain unruly crowds gathered, that the 
railways, telegraphs and telephones were damaged — all these 
things are not, and cannot well be, disputed. It is when we come 
to th^ more nebulous region of inferences that the divergency 
begins to appear. The Majority consider the Punjab to have 
been in a state of rebellion ; the Minority are unable to agree. 
The Majority are satisfied that the events are such as to justify 
the declaration of martial law. The Minority wholly and unreser- 
vedly repudiate this conclusion. 

The Minorit3^ Tteport in fact, while containing some severe 
criticisms which most people will accept, betrays its origin almost 
throughout. It is the work of three Indians, two of whom are 
definitely lawwers, and the third so far a lawyer that he belongs 
to a Legislative Council : very naturally, thej* are at great pains 
to prove that the riots were sporadic and transitorj% that the 
Province as a whole was lc»yal, and that even the. disturbed areas 
very^ quickly returned of their own accord to a state of law and 
order. They admit that resentment against the Bowlatt ^Vcts 
and the Sat^^agraha movement were among the factors respon- 
sible for the state of excitement, hut^lead that the misrepresen- 
tations of the one were not due to any of the leaders and the 
doctrines of the other distinctly forbade the use of violence. Both 
as lawyers and as Indians, they evidently hate martial law and in 
a long chapter endeavour to prove that it was at no time neces- 
sary. The impression left is that, while tlje evidence has been 
carefully examined in detail, there is a failure to grasp the situa- 
tion as a whole, in spite of such passing phrases as “their 
cumulative effect is not in our view such as to lead to a conclusion 
in favour of such introduction.” The Majority Report, on the 
other hand, lacks decision and emphasis : the “crawling” order, 
for instance, is criticised in these dignified but colourless words : 
“In subjecting the Indian ]X)pulation to an act of humiliation it 
has continued to be a cause of bitterness and racial ill feeling.” 
The Cabinet, in no less dignified words, was not afraid to speak 
rfjut. “The order,” they say, “offended against every canon of 
civilised government ” and every oqe who is not prejudiced will 
agree. Again, their condemnation of General Dyer lacks pre- 
cision. They cannot “draw the *<concluBion ” that General Dyer 
saved the situation and averted a rebellion “similar in scale to 
the Mutiny,” but they find that there was a rebellion which might 
have become a revolution and yet they say, obviously with disap- 
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proval, that General Dyer *‘had in view not merely ihe dispersal 
of the crowd . . . but the desire to produce a moral effect ; and 
this moral effect, according to Sir M .O’Dwyer and the Govern- 
ment of India, crushed the rebellion” and put^an end to the 
disturbances. The Majority seem to turn now to the general 
situation and now to the particular episode in a manner which 
leaves their final conclusions unconvincing and confused. 

That there is really anything actually contained in the Bowlatt 
Acts to which the mass of the people, uninstructed by the leaders 
and the educated classes, would take objection is inconceivable. 
The Bowlatt Acts were directed against revolution and anarchy 
and were not intended to apply to normal conditions. The ” Ser- 
vant of India” vrrote on March 6th, “If resistance is confined to 
the provisions of this particular legislation there is little chance of 
a conflict arising with the authorities. One may passively resist 
the Rowiatt Acts for years without ever coming in the path of 
the police.” Or again, the Minority quote, a]>parently with 
approval, a report of Tjt.-Col. Smithers, in which he says : “Most 
outl 3 'ing villages had not even heard of the Rowiatt Bill.” It 
would be unfair to characterise the agitation as factitious, nor 
need we impute to the leaders any deliberate intention to mislead 
or misrepresent. The most charitable view is, therefore, that like 
Mr. Gandhi, they let loose forces “which they could neither direct 
nor control.” 

The events at Amritsar so far eclipsed the happenings elsewhere 
that public attention has been almost entireU’ deflected from the 
riots at Ahnicdabad, Gujranw’ala and Kasur, not to mention the 
very formidable list of minor incidents, such as the stoning of 
trains, cutting of telegraph wires, smashing of telephone instru- 
ments and even the burning of houses, hospitals and railwajr 
stations. Yet, the incidents at the three places mentioned were 
hardly less serious than those at Amritsar and as the Majoritj' 
Report mya : “The disturbances as they spread along the railway 
line vary only in degree and as ojqHirtunity varied.” The minor 
incidents of cutting the wires and attempting to derail trains, 
of burning European houses and hospitals and so forth, would in 
ordinary' times have each been considered very dangerous mani- 
festations of a dangerous ^irit in the locality and the withdrawal, 
at Liyallpur in particular, of all the w'omen and children to a place 
of safety is indicative of the situation. These things are not done 
in India unless under extreme pressure ; not only are the women 
unwilling to go, but the whole measiire suggests apprehension and 
mistrust of the people which it is desirable to avoid. 

The Minority ReiK>rt has called General Dj^er's act inhuman 
und un-British. Several English newspapers have quoted these 
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epithets with approval and have added the terms Prussiaiiism and 
‘•frightfulness” to them. But, surely, this kind of criticism 
entirely depends on the view taken of the circumstances. It is 
neither inhuman nor un-British to crush an incipient rebellion 
with one sharp stroke ; it has been done over and over again in 
histcny — ^notably by Napoleon in the rising of Venddmiaire; 
terrorism of the same kind was practised in the Mutiny. Neither 
can an exceptional and isolated instance of “frightfulness,” if the 
word is admitted, be fitly compared with the systematic terror on 
which the Prussians relied as a part of their creed. 

But the circumstances of the case undoubtedly do lend colour 
to criticism of this kind. If General Dyer had arrived with his 
armed foifee at the height of the outbreak at Ahmedabad on April 
10th, when a deliberate attack was made on Europeans with 
stones and fire, and had used half the rounds fired at Amritsar, it 
is probable that there would have been no rioting on the 11th ; 
"had he arrived at Amritsar on the 10th, soon after Sergeant 
Howlands and the three Bank Managers had been cruelly mur- 
dered and Miss Sherwood had been left for. dead, the shooting of 
even a considerable number of the rioters w’ould, in all probability, 
have been held justifiable. 

As it was, however. General Dyer, unfortunately for himself, 
opened fire without warning on a crowd which, though it had 
assembled in defiance of the proclamation and was potentially 
capable of great mischief, was not at the time engaged in any 
overt acts of rebellion or disorder, and he continued to fire on the 
crowd which was dispersing. His omission to take any steps 
whatever to succour the wounded, the setting up of the triangles 
in the lane where Aliss Sherwood was attacked and the wholly 
indefensible “crawling order ” i.«:sued nine days after the outbreak 
were certainly not in consonance with the theory of the short and 
sharp lesson which it may have been nccessaiy to administer. 
The primary object of firing in such cases as these is not to kill 
or to wound any given person, but to quell disorder. That done, 
the ordinary instincts of humanity to the individual would or 
should prevail. 

Few things are more difficult than to decide in the course of 
disorder on the grand scale the psychologic moment to use force 
and the amount of force to use ; and one of those few is to sit in 
judgment afterwards on those who used the force. The Majority 
have come to the deliberate opinion that a state of rebellion did 
exist in Punjab, though they do not accept the view that the 
situation at any time threatened to be comparable with the 
Mutiny. The Minority, on the other hand, consider that there 
was nothing which could be called rebellion. This is funda- 
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mentftl. ¥cac if thete really was rebellion there was considerable 
justification for General Dyer’s attitute towards the disturbances. 
The Government of India have ^mitted that the action taken in 
all probability prevented further manifestations of disorder **to 
an extent which it is difficult now to estimate.” And the Cabinet 
declared that the General ” naturally could not dismiss from his 
mind conditions in the Punjab generally ” and “was entitled to 
lay his plans ” accordingly. Exactly what this means is not very 
clear. It may mean that in firing upon an unruly mob engaged 
in acts of violence» he was entitled to consider their conduct as 
part of a widespread disorder and to use more force than was 
immediately necessary to disperse the mob. But that view is hardly 
consistent with the broad principle laid down that the force used 
must be the minimum required. The more natural meaning would 
be that, given the state of rebellion throughout a large part of the 
Province and given the requisite opportunity. General Dyer was 
entitled to use such force as would effectually intimidate the rebels 
all over the disturbed area. That is the view which appears to be 
generally taken by Europeans in India and that, to my thinking, 
is the right view. The fault really lay first in misjudging the 
opportunity, in that “he selected for condign punishment an un- 
armed crowd which, at the time of the punishment, had com- 
^ mitted no act of violence and had made no attempt to oppose him 
by force”; secondly, in giving no warning of any kind; thirdly, 
in neglecting the wounded. It is a i>ity that language intended 
to be dignified should so often degenerate into obscurity.. In the 
plain vernacular. General Dyer intended to “put the fear of God” 
into the Punjab ; had the crowd been actively violent he would 
have been entirely right. As it was, he laid himself open to 
criticism and his subsequent conduct gave the unhappy impression 
of vindictiveness. 

The “crawling order” in particular was wholly indefensible, 
not merely because it Was issued so long after the event, nor be- 
cause it caused ’’unnecessary inconvenience,’* nor even because H 
was an act of vengeance pure and simple, but because it “sub- 
jected the Indian population to an act of humiliation ” to use for 
the moment the quite inadequate w*ords of the Majority Repoil. 
There is nothing that an Indian values more than his “izzat,” 
whether this be translated honour or dignity. It is not necessary 
to labour the point because those who know India have insisted 
upon it so often that it has come to be axiomatic. But, in these 
latter days, a new element has been added to this sensitiveness. 
It is no longer a question of personal dignity but of national 
honour. The Indian feds that such indignity is offered to him as 
an Indian and he knows from ever increasing intimacy with other 
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oouhtries that such:ilb order wonld be unthinkable in England or 
France. .He is awakening to national conaciouBneBs, he is aspiring 
to self-goveiuunent, be is yeammg to take a great place in the 
world and the Empire, equal at least, to that of the self-governing 
ColonieB ; can it be wondered at that he should resent bitterly an 
order which is eminently calculated td brand him with inferiority? 
It is nothing to the point that General I>yer thought that the 
order would be evaded by the use of other thoroughfares ; the order 
was there and the Indian knows that elsewhere it could not have 
been issued. It is rather an aggravation than an extenuation that 
the order should have been issued from a mistaken notion of 
chivalry to a white woman. Most probably, ^liss Sherwood her- 
self would have been the first to protest against it. It is, at any 
rate, some consolation that no single person of consequence, either 
in England or in India, has been found to apiirove of it. In fact, 
martial law seems to have been administered with a liarshnes.s 
which at times and in individual cases overstepped the bounds c»f 
justice and which, though ix*rhaps dictated in j)art hy the gravity 
of the situation, seems to have been also inspired hy nf)t unnatural 
resentment at the exces.ses. 

It comes then to this. The Punjab was in a state of rebellion 
which threatened to become revolution and who is to say wliether 
a revolution once the flood gates are opened will not attain the ^ 
dimensions of the Mutiny? The coincideiure of the outbreaks had 
at least suggested a conspiracy and the Punjab Government could 
hardty do otherwise than act ujwn the a.ssiimption that it existed. 
The letters of the Archbishop of Simla and of Miss Purnell in 
The Times show how critical the iio.'sition was. General I.)ver 
was therefore right in j)rinciple hut unfortunate in some of t)u‘ 
details. Even though he gave no warning, it was not unrea.^onahle 
to assume that liis proclanialion, jxjsted up in ninetecTi places 
and announced by beat of drum, was widely known and the 
letters mentioned show that the countryside was by no means 
ignorant of the march of event.s at Amritsar. The General was in 
a very difficult position — all the more becau.se the Civil authorities 
seem to have effaced themselves from tlie moment of his arrival. 
Had he not marred lii.s action by certain subsequent acts, it is not 
unlikely that he would have received as much approval in England 
as he seems to have receivc^d from his countrymen ih India — and 
it may fairly be argued that they alone are competent to judge. 

I he lesson has been administered and the sooner the Civil Power is 
co-ordinated with the military in such crises, the better for the 
Government and the better for India. 


Stanley Kick. 
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Those who have studied the conditions of our streets and ptib&i;;, 
places, and who have followed the proceedings in police courts, 
have long been of opinion that the appointment of women police 
was an urgent necessity. The conditions brought about by the 
wax have largely emphasised this need. Already in the early days 
of the war those who saw the excitement in our streets were con- 
vinced that some siiecial help was needed to care for women 
and children under conditions in which all ordinary life w'as dis- 
organised. A few women connected with the National Union of 
Women Workers consulted with others as to what should be done. 
Tlieir first idea was to obtain authorisation for the apiiointment 
of women as sfiecial con.stables : but it appeared that the law did 
not allow women to be .'iworn in. Finally, it was decided to get 
women volunteers to patrol the streets, and to attempt to get some 
recognition of them from the public authorities. 

The MetroiKiIitan Chief Constable agreed to sign cards for 
Women Patrols, trained and organised by the National l.'nion of 
Women Workers, bidding the [xjliee to give them all ])OssibIe 
assistance in their work, and the Home Secretary wrote a circular 
letter to the Chief Constables throughout the countrj', asking 
them to sign the cards of the women patrols who might be 
organised in their neighbourhood under committees set up by 
the N.U.W.W. The patrols were allowed to wear an armlet with 
the letters " N.U.W.W.” upon it, but in the early days wore no 
other kind of uniform. They wt*re to befriend women and 
children, and to help to maintain oriler in the streets and public 
places, and e8]>ecially in the neighbourhood of the camps. The 
Central I’atrol Committee api>uinted paid w’omen organisers, who 
went to various centres, when I'equestod, to start the work and 
train the patrols. 

The work at first was, of course*, largely experimental. It 
developed on dilTeient lines according to the needs of different 
localities. It was not possible to give much training to the volun- 
tary patrols, but all were trained for at least , a fortnight under 
experienced social workers. In most centres they were then placed 
on probation for three months, before being enrolled and registered. 
Very soon a body of experience was gathered which enabled the 
older patrols to help in the training of the new recruits. All Chief 
Constables did not welcome the scheme, and it needed much per- 
sistence and enthusiasm to overcome the objections, which were 
often amusing enough, raised in some places. On reviewing the 
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whole movement, which has now at last led to the app ointmen t 
of at least a.certain number of women police, the caution dis- 
played by the authorities is most noticeable. No step was ever 
taken from which it would not be possible to withdraw^ The 
principle that ^omen police were necessary or even desirable was 
never frankly recognised. But from the first the value of the work 
done by the women patrols was warmly appreciated. Fortunately, 
though both they and those who organised them had to learn 
their work as they went, no grievous, mistakes were made. 
Hostile or critical Chief Constables and Watch Committees were 
conciliated whenever possible, and once the first difficulties were 
overcome, the 'work of the patrols met with universal approval. 
Liord Kitchener and the military authorities, as well as the civic 
authorities, were 'warm in their commendation, and the further 
development of the work was encouraged on all sides. It was 
difficult to supply the many organisers asked for to start work in 
new places. By 1916 there were over two thousand patrols at w'ork 
in different centres. Ultimately’, betw'een four and five thousand 
voluntary patrols were registered in England and Wales. It is 
really noteworthy that there should have been so many women 
to volunteer for this often dull, and always difficult and disagree- 
able work, which had no glamour about it and attracted little 
public notice or admiration. 

Of course, in this, as in other cases, financial difficulties inter- 
fered with the rapid development of the work. Most of the patrols 
were entirely voluntary, but some patrol leaders and organisers, 
and some travelling and office expenses, had to be paid. For- 
tunately, the generosity of the public did not fail, though more 
could have been done had the means been available. 

The majority of the patfols were busy women who gave up 
regularly some evenings every week, to parade the streets and 
public places in all w’^eathers and under the most trying conditions. 
It was soon shown that their mere presence was sufficient to 
check much disorderly conduct, and some of the worst streets in 
London and elsewhere showed marked improvement. The patrols 
were recognised as friends by girls and soldiers alike, and turned 
to in all sorts of emergencies. Not only w*ere young girls helped 
in dangerous circumstances, but young soldiers were warned 
against well-known prostitutes, and drunken Tommies helped to 
the safe shelter of a Y.M.C.A. hut. The men were always most 
grateful for any help given them by the patrols, and never resented 
advice or assistance. The police in most cases showed themselves 
decidedly friendly. One inspector, who had been at first very 
"'hostile, was so impressed by the tactful dealing of a patrol with 
a young giddy girl, that he said he should in oonsequenoe ever 
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lift his hat to the w<»nen patrols. Neither did the girls fail in 
responsiTeneBB : one of them told a patrol that it was *^*|nBt 
ripping '* to have someone to care what you did. 

PerihpB the most important result of the work of the.pali^ 
is the knowledge they gained of the life of the streets. In a 
report by His Majesty’s Inspector of Constabulary, issued in 1917,. 
it is stated : ’’ Any policeman of experience knows how mudi of 
crime, of drunkenness, of immorality, and of mischievous disorder 
is'^due to the mere fact that the offender has nothing better to do, 
nowhere to spend his time and his money cleanly, nobody to point 
out to him be^er ways of emi>loying and amusing himself. For 
no class has it been so hard to provide as for girls just growing 
into womanhood, who, to a mere man, seem least susceptible* 
to self-discipline and advice, and the success of the women patrols 
will, to my mind, provide a strong argument for the employment 
of women in the force.” 

What the patrols learned about the life of the streets and the 
nature of the girls and boys who spent their spare time there, 
because no better place was open to them, made it clear to them 
that young people could not be expected to keep straight unless 
some better opportunities for enjoying life could be provided for 
them.. 

The establishment of mixed clubs, comrades* clubs as they were 
often called, was warmly advocated and promoted by the patrols 
and their friends. These clubs proved an immense success, and 
were especially jx>pular with the Overseas soldiers. ^ A young 
Canadian who had been taken by a lady to one of them, turned 
to her at the end of the evening, and said. ” I think you’re a bit 
of an angel ” ; and when she asked why, he answered, For 
bringing me here. 1 have been over for two years, and this is 
the first bit of home life 1 have seen this side.” There were many 
similar testimonies, and it is to be hoped that it has been demon- 
strated for all times that if 3 'oung people are to be kept from the 
dangers of the streets, they must be given other and better, as well 
as more agreeable, opportunities foi** meeting one another, and 
amusing themselves together. 

The mixed clubs were, of course, only a side issue of the work 
of the patrols. What they saw in the streets and the public 
spaces taught them how much women could do^in the way of 
preventive work which was impossible to men. This the public 
authorities were not slow to recognise. Selected patrols were 
asked to do special work by the Chief Commissioner, for which 
they were paid. Six women park-keepers were appointed in 
Kensington Gardens. The Londpn County Council employed 
women patrols to work in the open spaces under their jurisdiction. 
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The moyement extended to Scotland and Ireland, and even to 
South Africa. In several provincial towns the Watch Committee 
subsidised the patrol movement, or apix)inted women police. 
Speaking at the Mansion House in 1915, in the early day^f the 
work, the Chief Commissioner, Sir Edward Henry, expressed his 
vrarm approval of what had been done, and said that it was the 
kindliness, discretion, and tact of the patrols that had made them 
so successful in winning the confidence of the girls and the reB];>ect 
of their men friends. He lioped that their work vrould not cease 
with the war. It would be only tedious to record the testimonies 
to their activities that came in from all sides, fre^^ X)olice con- 
stables and humble men and women, as well as from generals and 
magistrates. The Chief Commissioner showed his confidence in 
them by continually entrusting to sjx?cially-selected patrols new 
and responsible paid work. They were sent to inspect cinemas, 
and were employed as ‘ ‘ auxiliaries to the police ’ ’ in Hyde Park. 
They were especially liel[)fal in i^ersuading young girls found 
under dangerous conditions in the parks, to return home, and so 
avoid being taken to the police station, and frequently themselves 
accompanied the girls to their homes. On one occasion two women 
])atrols gave courageous assistance to a police constable who was 
assaulted in Hyde Park by two aliens, and for this they received 
the thanks and congratulations of the Commissioner. 

J3nt extreme caution still characterised the authorities both in 
London and the provinces in any steps taken -in entrusting new 
work to the patrols, or in appointing women f)olice. They con- 
tinued to be careful to treat each new’ move as an expc?rinient . 
Still the excellence of the work done could not be ignored or over- 
looked. As an instance, the w ord.s of the Australian Provost Marshal 
may be quoted. He wrote expressing great aj)preciation of the 
activitiej^^f the patrols and their value ‘*to a certain class of young 
women and to our soldiers of the Australian Imperial Force in 
London, from w’hom I have on frequent occasions received appre- 
ciative comments regarding the special patrol work undertaken in 
this district.” In 1917 there* wore eighty-five special patrols work- 
ing in the metropolitan area, and a grant of £400 was made to the 
National Union of Women Workers for their training. By 1918 
policewomen had been appointed in twonty provincial centres. 
This was decided progress, but yet, in comparison to the need and 
to the ground to be covered, it seems but slow and timid. Perhaps, 
howover. many of the warmest advocates of the movement may 
be grateful that progress has not been too quick, consider- 
ing the importance of getting the right women from the first — 
women w^ho should be able to set a high standard, and give to the 
new force true ideals and a sense of vocation. 
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In order to secure a supply of trained women to fill these new 
postsp training schools for women police and patrols were started 
at Bristol , Liverpool, and Glasgow. These schools recognised from 
the fif%t not only the importance of giving the right kind of 
training to their pupils, but also the, i>erhaps even greater import- 
ance of finding the right kind of women to train. The attention 
given to the training of patrol leaders hel^ied to provide a class of 
women from whom future ]X)licewomen could be chosen. At the 
same time emphasis was laid upon what experience constantly 
demonstrated — the difference of the work to be done by patrols 
and iX)licewomen, and the need for both types of workers. 

In London the suocess of what had first been organised by an 
unofficial body, and worked on a voluntary basis, had been clearly 
show'n, and in 1918 the Chief Commissioner announced his inten- 
tion of taking the whole matter into his own hands, and appoint- 
ing a- hundred women ix>lice with ten sergeants, a superintendent, 
and assistant suix^rintondent ; this to be done at first as an experi- 
ment. These women [xjlice were now to be trained under his own 
supervision, and iiis recognition of the voluntary patrols in the 
London area was withdrawn, since he wished the whole matter 
to be in the hands of the authorities. But he showed his appre- 
ciation of what had been done on voluntary linos by taking as 
superintendent of the new force the Supervisor of the Special 
Patrols who had been enii>loyed in the inetroi>olitan area, and he 
asked the assistance of the lady wlio had done the mo.st to organise 
the whole patrol inoveinent on the coniinittee a]>|x>inted to select 
the new ixilice women. 

The appoint HUM It of policewoiiuMi has advanced slowly through- 
"out the country, if not so quickly as many would desire. Tht*re is 
still much opposition and jn'cjudico to he overcome. The number 
of policewomen is still far too small, but at least a beginning 
has been made. 

Alongside of the work of women patrols initiated by the 
National Union of Women Workers, another organisation, the 
Women Police Service, has been working independently to secure 
the appointment of women tx)lice. This service has not obtained 
official recognition from the police authorities. They have probably 
not desired it except on their own terms. Their object has been 
to organise a force to undertake ** work which cannot, or should 
not, be carried out by the male police ” ; and they have believed,, 
to quote their own words, ** that to institute a class of x>olicc patrols 
for the mere purpose of work behind the ordinary constable, with- 
out initiative, without originality, and without individual responsi- 
bility, is but a dangerous instrument to place in the bands of the 
male police.” It is not worth while to demonstrate, as might 
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easily be done, the way in which patrols have shown . initiative 
and originality ; it ie enough to say, speaking generally, that the 
patrols, and the wcnnen ptdice who have Sforang from them, have 
worked with the police, whilst the Women’s Police Service have 
worked independently of them, and that both alike have demon- 
strated the need for women police. The members of the Women 
Police Service have received a good training, and have shown 
themselves capable of filling many responsible posts. Daring the 
war they were asked to undertake police work in the munitidh 
factories, where they gave much satisfaction, and they have been 
appointed as policewomen in various cities. Magistrates have 
welcomed their help in caring for women and children in the police 
courts. Their leaders consider it to be of immense advantage that 
they have worked so long unofficially, because they have been 
“ freer to create the new precedents required by an entirely new 
force of trained officials.” In spite of some difference of outlook, 
the experience of those who have worked with the regular police 
and those who have worked independently of them is very similar, 
and their aspirations for the future are much the same. 

Though long before the war many were convinced of the 
necessity for women police, it is undoubtedly war conditions that 
made public authorities willing to appoint them. But in this, as 
in other matters, we are in danger of forgetting in times of peace 
the lessons learned in the time of war. What was done under the 
n^ssity of war must not cease in the time of peace ; the real need 
still remains. To all those who know, and who have observed 
what has happened, the need for women police has been amply 
proved. It has been shown that they are able to do work, 
especially of a preventive kind, which would be impossible for 
men. Besides this, it is obvious that womdh rather than men 
should have the charge of women and children in the police 
stations and the courts, and that it should be their duty to take 
the evidence and depositions of women and children. What has 
8’lready done shows what an immense field of wmrk lies open 
to women police in the future. If they are to achieve what is 
hoped from them, it is necessary that their status should be 
assured, that they should have the same rights as men police, 
and as good a position with regard to pay and pensions. Yet the 
results desired will not be realised if the women are to be mere 
copies of the men police. So far, in every sphere of public service 
opened to w'omen, it has been shown that much that they have 
been able to do was work hitherto left undone, the need for 
which their own special qualities have both discovered and 
enabled them to carry out. Season has already been shown for 
bebeving that this will also be. the case with the women police. 
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Bat^ if vromBtk are to ^velop their own particular gifts m this 
new service, it is all impoitant that from the first not only diould 
the right women be chosen for it, but that, though wgrking in co- 
operation with the male police, they should have their own officers 
and inspectors, who ^ould be responsible alone to those in the 
highest authority. There are many problems in connezion with the 
future development of the work ; these must be thought out by 
men and women together. Ciommittees formed of both men and 
women should select the ]X)licewomen. It would be fatal to leave 
the choice of them to men only. It has often been demonstrated 
in the case of other appointments that certain qualities in the 
women candidates predispose men in their favour, whilst other 
equally important qualities together with various defects are over- 
looked. But, seeing that policewomen have to work with men, it 
would be almost equally disastrous to leave their selection to 
women only ; here certainly men and women must share the 
responsibility of choice. 

The same considerations should rule the methods of training 
to be instituted. The latter part of their training the women 
should certainly receive under the direction of the police authori- 
ties, and, in part at least, together with the men constables. But, 
considering how new the whole movement is, it would be desirable, 
in order to get the right women w'ith the right ideals, that some 
preliminary training, which would allow for the testing of 
character, health, capacity, and general suitability, should be 
given to the new recruits in x>ne of the existing women's training 
schools. In all plans for future development, moreover, one great 
object to be aimed at must be full co-operation with the leaders 
of the existing police force. We need to avoid nourishing a 
feminine and a male point of vie^w in this, as in other matters. 
There may be changes which many desire to see in existing police 
methods, but these changes will not best be secured either by 
active opposition or by hostile criticism. The women police 
must not come in primarily with a desire to reform and disturb, 
but with a desire to learn and to co-operate. To a certain extent 
there is sure to be difference of aim and outlook, but to bring 
these into harmony will improve the wrork of alL 

There will be differentiation of work not only betw^een men and 
women police, but also between the members of the female force. 
Some will be needed specially for work in the courts and the 
police stations, and for dealing with women criminals. Probably 
the majority will be concerned with preventive work, and with 
what may well be called welfare work in the streets and parks 
and places of amusement and recreation. 

With all our efforts, little, if any, progress has been made in 
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dealing with the great evil of prostitution. Again and again it 
has been shown how futile, as well as how unjust, are the methods 
• which have been used to put down solicitation. We are slowly 
coming to understand that what w'e must do is not to punish 
prostitutes, nor even primarily to rescue prostitutes, but to prevent 
girls from becoming prostitutes. How much can be done in this 
direction has been shown already by women patrols and police. 
The work begun on a voluntary basis during the years of war 
needs to be made permanent, and to be continued on a far wider 
scale. It cannot continue to be voluntary on the scale that is 
needed for efficiency, though the oilicial workers should be 
associated with voluntary workers and agencies of all kinds. It is 
needed now quite as much as during the years of war. Then the 
excited and restless conditions that prevailed amongst young girls 
were universally recognised, and regarded as a product of the war. 
Probably in this, as in other matters, )>co]>li‘ hojx^d that with the 
coming of peace, we should return to the old conditions, not that 
any thinking person can have considered these to he satisfactory. 
But we need now to face the fact that the war lias ]n'oduccd a 
new type of girl, absolute]}' indeiiendent, very often wild and uii- 
disci] dined. She laughs and screams about the streets and is ready 
to defy authority ; she has shown herself addicted to j>etty thieving 
of many kinds ; she is eager for any fun and nonsense. But she 
is good-natured, resj)onsive to affection and kindness sliowii in the 
right way. There is splendid material in her. These girls may 
easily be turned into criminals or professional prostitutes by 
unwise treatment. The same applies, of course, to boys, and it is 
possible that in dealing with them, too, women jxjlicc^ may prove 
full of resource and understanding. But we need a new }X)int of 
view. It is useless to go on talking the old jdatitudes alxait the 
home, and keeping young p€?ople out of the streets. The home in- 
fluence and training is more needed than ever, but it, too, must 
be adapted to the needs of the times. It must be a training 
for independence. We must giv<‘ up our belief in restriction an<l 
punishment as the cure for our .social evils. We must learn to 
believe in life. It is the dc^sire for a full and free life which is at 
the bottom of so much of the wild and foolish conduct of the young. 
What we have tx> do is to provide channels for the expression of 
that life, not to repress it. We cannot keep the young out of the 
streets ; we should not wish to do so, but we can make the streets 
safe for them ; we can see that the placi^s of recreation in which 
they find vent for their supcrfiiious energy or their desire for a 
fuller experience of life, are kepi sw^eet and wholesome. Our aim 
should be to make a full and free life possible for all, in the streets 
and places of amusement, as w'ell as in the homes of the people. 
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To xealise tiiis great aim, it seems but a very humble beginning 
to work feu the appointment of women police under right condi- 
tions and of the right sort. But the experience of what they have 
been able to do in small numbers, scattered here and there, under 
exceptionally difficult circumstances, is enough to justify a hope 
that they may do much in the future. We must not be in a hurry. 
We need, as has already been said, above all, to get from the first 
the right kind of women. If to do their work well they should look 
upon it as a profession, they must enter upon it as a vocation 
if they are to realise what we hope from them. The professional 
spirit must not stifle or restrict the higher aim. It was no doubt 
easier to arouse the sense of vocation during the time of war than 
it is now, when the great strain of the past years leaves all with 
a longing for relief from exertion and anxiety. We have to 
learn that the needs of peace arc as great as the needs of war, 
that it is our neglect of them, our slackness in meeting them, that 
is the cause of war itself, as well as of all other evils. Here is a 
great opjxutunity of service open to women ; it is full of possible 
dangers and ri.sks. The new women police may become only poor 
and feeble replicas of the men, putting no thought, no devotion 
into their work, doing it only for a livelihood. But the work done 
by women during the war — above all, the spirit in which many of 
them did it — encourages the cxiiectation that we shall not look 
in vain for the women who are to help to make the conditions 
of life bright and wholesome for the young, to siive those who are 
in perilous places, and to restore tliost* who have gone under in 
the struggle with temptation and adversity. 

It is necessar}' not only that the right women should be 
appointed, but that they should work under right conditions. A 
committee was ap])ointed by the Home Otficc to l(x»k into the 
whole matter. It has received evidence from those w’ho in 
different ways and sometimes with different ideals have worked 
for w'omen police. .At the time of v. riting, its report has not yet 
been issued, but we look with hope and eonfldenco to its recom- 
mendations, whilst we believe that there will still be need for those 
who realise the iHwsibilities of the movement to watch over and 
further its future development. 


IjOIMsb Ckbighton. t 



THIS FOOL OP TIME. 

You who sit apart, remote and cool. 

Like some white lily wan upon a pool. 

Hearing the dajper voice 6f Time that cries. 

Bidding you hug, as misers hug their pence, 

. Your continence, • 

Bidding you veil desire behind quiet eyes — 

O, sweet, be wise 

Lest Time should fool you with his fawning lies. 

a 

Time is a pedlar full of gipsy cunning. 

With honeyed lips. 

Saying : “To-morrow you shall spend 
“Witfaouten end, 

“ Spill out your treasure, 

“ Heaped iqi, heaped up, and brimming o’er full measure 
“To-morrow — sweets grow sweeter with long sunning’*- • 
And so the treasure slips 

From your slack hand to Time’s crooked finger-tips. 

Put on the motley, fool, and wear , 

The faded garland on your faded hair. 

Jingle your bauble, chastity, hung round 

With little gilded bells that make a sound 

More sad than tears : writhe your gums bare of tooth. 

Twitch your old bones to make a jest for Time, 

Time who has dimmed the crystal of your youth. 
Filched the quintessence of your roses. 

Shuttered your soul in blank conventual doses. 

And drowned your ecstasy in doggerel rhyme. 

Time has the liest of you : for all your treasure 
He trades a rosary of drabs and greys. 

Count out at leisure 

The tale of empty nights and empty days.... 

Back to your calling, fool, set every bell 
Merrily jingling : what though secret fires 
Of your aborted passions and desires 

Consume you? None can tell. 

Poor fool, your motley hides the pangs of Hell. 

Fhyiais Mabks. 
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Dobing the spring of this year sensational repcurts were current 
that a serious political crisis had developed in Japan, and there 
were rumours, not without some effect on the Stock Exchanges 
in "New York and elsewhere, that this crisis was intensified by 
grave financial and industrial trouble, owing to labour unrest and 
excessive q>eculation. There were elements of truth . in both 
reports and rumours; there was a political crisis, there were 
strikes, and there were signs of the collapse of the “boom *’ which 
Japan had experienced from the Great War. Yet, speaking 
generally, the significance, of the situation thus* disclosed was 
much exaggerated in the West, which was then, as it still is, too 
deeply concerned with matters nearer home to be able to weigh 
the news properly, and in which, in any case, knowledge of Japan 
was singularly imperfect, particularly with respect to her domestic 
politics. Thus the event which more than anything else impressed 
the West — namely, the summary dissolution of the Japanese Diet 
by the Emperor at the instance of Mr. Hara, the Prime Minister — 
was regarded as an indication that the crisis must be exceedingly 
* grave ; but such a summary dissolution was nothing new, even 
in the short political history of modem Japan, and it was easy 
to attribute to it an importance that it did not in point of fact 
possess. What made the mistake more natural was that -the 
dissolution of the Diet was preceded by demonstrations and some- 
thing in the way of rioting in Tokyo; these affairs were very 
local, being confined practically to the capital and one or two 
other large towns ; the country as a w'hole remained unaffected. 

This, however, is not to say that there was not unrest in Japan. 
There was and there is unrest in Jappn ; it would be most strange 
were it otherwise; like other landi!, Japan cannot but feel the 
influence of the great movements that are swe^ing over the 
wmld, though she feels them perhaps a good deal less than do 
most countries. It must be remembered that she is still new 
at the game, and that Japanese politics should not be considered 
in terms of British or Western politics. Half a century has 
scarcely passed since feudalism was abolished, and it was not till 
1889 that the Japanese Constitution was officially promulgated, 
the first meeting of the Diet taking place late ia the. following 
year. Japan’s parliamentary history, therefore, extends only 
over ^e last thirty years, and during this period it has oontinned 
to be' directed in large measure by what may be called the feudal 
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tradition, as embodied in the Genro or Elder Statesmen , who 
have no place, under the Constitution, but who have been the real 
rulers of the country, making and unmaking Prime Ministers 
and Cabinets, and getting the Emperor to dissolve the Diet, as 
it seemed to be best to them. Originally the Genro consisted of 
a small number of the clan or feudal leaders, who were high in 
the confidence of the late Emperor, Mutsuhito. At present, as 
for some time past, this autocratic power is vested practically in 
the hands of one man. Prince Yamagata, though there are One 
or two other members of the Genro. The junnce, who is of the 
Choshu clan and virtual head of the army, is eighty-two years 
of age, and what will hapi>cn when in the course of nature he 
disappears from the scene o}icns up a field of interesting specula- 
tion, for no one stands out | imminently as his jirobable successor. 
It may be that it is right here, as Americans would say, that the 
Diet will come into its own. 

Con trolled in the last resort by the Genro, the Diet has so far 
not been a real Parliament — ^that is, one to which the Govern- 
ment is responsible — but it has increasingly tried to assert itself. 
Its composition is twofold. There is an Uy>t>er House, or House 
of Peers, the majority of whom are descendants of the old feudal 
chiefs of JajKin, the others Vieing noininnted by the Emperor for 
meritorious services, or elected by and from among those paying 
the highest amount of direct national taxes. The Y])per House* 
has nearly 400 members, but not all of them are life-members, 
a considerable proportion having seven-year terms. And then 
there is a Dower House, or House of Pepresentativ€?s, who are 
elected b}^ the people according to the Electoral T^aw, wliich lias 
already been revised more than once. It was in connection wdth 
a further pro|x>.sed revision that the political crisis arose, but, 
before proceeding to consider this, and see it in its true persjx»c- 
tive, it is necessary to note that there has been a certain jKilitical 
development of Japan, in spite of, and to some extent even 
because of, the limitations jmposed on the- Idet by the Genro. 
As time ha.s gone on since the establishment of the Diet, and 
especially since the accession of the present Emperor, Yoshihito, 
the many thousands of Japanese who, either at home or abroad, 
have been educated at universities and high schools, have taken 
an ever keener interest in politics, and have made their influence 
felt in the national life. In a measure education has broken down 
the line that separated clan from clan, and the clan spirit is no 
longer as strong as it was. Japan also has become a land of 
newspapers, which are not without some voice in her affairs, and 
public opinion — a thing unknown to feudal Japan — ^has become 
a force to be reckoned with more and more seriouBly. Even when 
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ihe Qcnro act in opposition to the expression of the popular will, 
they generally ease the situation by making some concession, 
though it is apt to be more apparent than actual. Thus, if the 
result of the recent General Election had been less of a success 
for the Government than it was, the Genro might have replaced 
Mr. Hara, the Prime Minister, by some other {politician, and so 
have seemed to bow to the verdict of the polls. 

During the last four or five years the political struggle centring 
round the Diet has exhibited several phases, one of the most 
remarkable being seen in 1910. In that year Marquis (better 
known in the West as Count) Okuma resigned the Premiership. 
In politics he was accounted a Diberal — Ijiberalism in Ja])an is 
something very different from Liberalism in Western countries 
— but he had received his jKist as Prime Minister from the Genro 
in the usual w«*iy. On his retirement from office he recommended 
to the Genro as his successor Viscount Kate, his most distin- 
guished disciple. Kato had been Foreign Minister in his Cabinet, 
had many supporters in the Diet and in the country, and had 
previously been Ambassador at Ijondon. The suggestion that he 
should become Prime Minister was acceptable to most of the 
Japanese. The Genro, however, disapproved, and, ignoring 
Okuma's reoommendation, gave the Premiership to Viscount 
(afterwards Count) Terauclii, one of Japan’s foremost soldiers and 
otherwise an able man, who formed a Government that left Kato 
out in the cold. Terauclii 's appointment hy the Genro exempli- 
fied in the most marked way the fact that the Diet had no voice 
in the business. Pesentment was shown in the Diet. Early in 
1917, Mr. Yukio Ozaki, Minister of Ju.stice under Okuma and 
something of a Padical, with Mr. Takashi Inukai, the leader of 
the Kokuminto or National Party, raised in the Diet the question 
of the resjxmsibility of the Government to Parliament 4 the blow 
beiiig aimed at the Genro. 

At that time the chief political parties were the Seiyukai, siqi- 
porting Terauchi,; the Kenseikai, who followed Kato; and the 
Kokuminto, the first having a preponderance over the other 
parties separately, but not when these were combined and 
strengthened by members of other groups. So strong a com- 
bination was formed under Kato and Inukai that rather than face 
an adverse vote Terauchi asked the Emperor — this is the formula 
covering in this matter the appeal to, and the intervention of, the 
Genro — to dissolve the Diet ; and the Emperor did dissolve it. 
Then ensued a General Election, in which Terauchi secured a 
majority, the figures being: Seiyukai, 160; Kenseikai, 116; 
Kokuminto, 36 ; Shinseikai or New Party, 55 ; Independents, 15. 
Terauchi had a majority, but it w*as a precarious one, and he 
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. nsigned on September 2l8ta 1018» bis BuooeBsaf— ^who was, of 
oonrse, appointed by the Grenro— being Mr. Kei Hara, the present 
Prime Minister. It is not easy to. describe the differences that 
mark off the Japanese political parties from each other, except by 
saying that the parties are associated yvith personalities, with 
individual leaders like Hara and Kato, rather than with priifciplea. 
The Seiyukai, sometimes styled the Constitutional, Party was 
founded by Prince Ito about twenty years ago. After the death 
of that stateman, to whom Japan owed so much, Marquis Saionji 
became its head, and when he resigned in 1914 he was succeeded 
by Hara. The Seiyukai has always been the most important 
political organisation in Japan, and it may be regarded as the 
Conservative element in the State. It is not so strong in the 
urban as in the rural districts. The Kenseikai is composed of 
various political groups under the leadership of Kato, and hence 
it is often called the Kato Party ; its strength lies in the cities 
and large towns, and it may be looked on as forming the Opposi- 
tion. Nominally the Seiyukai men are *'Ijiberal’* Constitu- 
tionalists, but they are largely militaristic ; Hara is an Imperialist. 
The Kenseikai men are Radicals of sorts ; drawing their strength 
from the industrial centres, they concentrate their attention on 
the economic side of Japan’s life, and are industrial rather than 
militaristic expansionists. The Kokuminto men are of a deeper 
Radical shade, and may perhaps be designated Progressives. The * 
Shinseikai and the sinaller groups are more indefinite. But, to 
whatever party Japanese politicians may belong, they one and all 
put an intensive nationalism above everything else. 

As regards the political parties of Japan, the above is a mere 
sketch. Much information with respect to their origins, history, 
and aims is open to the public in four recent w’orks, which should 
be carefully studied by everyone interested in the Far East and 
its problems. They are Japan at the Crossroads^ by A. M. Poojey , 
1917 ; The Mastery of the Far ^East^ by A. J. Brown, 1919 ; 
Modem Japan^ by W. M. McGovern, 1920 ; and Japanese Foreign 
Policies^ by Mk. Pooley, 1920. These books are vnritten by first- 
hand observers, and are characterised by competence and candour. 
Mr. McGh>vem’8 presmts in a highly condensed but admirably 
arranged form the story of Japan*s rise to greatness, and indicates 
very clearly her position, political and otherwise, at the close of 
last year. A slip in the matter of dates in this volume should, 
however, be corrected — 1916 (page 72, etc.), instead of 1915, is 
given as the year in w^hich Japan coerced China into accepting 
certain of the famous Twenty-one Demands*’ she had pressed 
on Tuan Shih-kai. In connection with the appointment of Hara 
to the Premiership by the Oenro, Mr. McGovern remarks that 
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Haza had remalti&d a commoner, and, “aa he avaa the firat oom> 
moner to become. Prime Miniater, he oonld <m this.aceminl 'be 
pat forward ae a . democrat, no emphasis being laid oh )the fact 
that he had been a consistent supporter of the Teranchi Gahittet.!^ 
^noceeding to Teranchi’s insecure majority in the Diet, Haihi . 
bad no easy task, but for the nonce the ' strife of parties was 
turned in the direction of the suffrage question, the Opposition 
clamom'ing for adult male suffirage — Japanese women have little 
or nothing to do with politics. Now, several changes had already 
taken place in the franchise, and each change had made the 
franchise wider. Originally the members of the House of Bepre* 
sentatives were elected by all males over twenty-five years of age, 
who paid fifteen yen, or rather more than thirty shillings, 
annually in direct taxes — that is, in land tax and income tax — 
and who had been resident in any given electoral district for a 
specified time. In response to an agitation for a less restricted 
franchise, the payment that qualified was reduced to ten yen, 
or about a pound sterling ; but this concession was considered 
inadequate, and the agitation, after being quieted for a time, 
broke out again. There were then about a million and a half 
men of twenty-five and upwards entitled to vote. The next 
change in the franchise, which went into effect under the Hara 
^ Government in 1919, added a million 'Voters to the electoral rolls, 
by decreasing the financial qualification to three yen, or six 
shillings, and the residential qualification to six months. Simul- 
taneously the number of members of the House of Representa- 
tives was raised from 381 to 464. This was a very large extension 
of the franchise and of the number of meq;bers of the Ijower 
House; but the. Opposition still deemed it insufficient, and the 
movement developed into a demand for adult male suffrage, with 
a lowered age qualification. In the course of last winter the 
leaders of the Kenseikai and the Kokuminto came together with 
a view to oigonising a comi>act drive in the Diet in favour of 
adult male suffrage, and a combination was formed, though there 
were differences of opinion regarding the age qualification — 
whether it should be twenty-one or even under. The Horn 
Government, which continued to have the support of the Seiyukai, 
temporised. It admitted that as a principle adult male suffrage 
was a good thing, but it suggested that the time had not come 
to apply it in Japan. It pointed out — what was perfectly true — 
that tiiore had just been a- wide extension of the firanohise, and 
it asked if the path ot wisdom did not lie in seeing how that 
extension wmked out in practice before making the much bigger 
' experiment. It also maintained that a necessary preliminary to 
adult male suffrage was a revision of the Electoral Zjaw for the 
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Prefectural Assemblies — ^these are more or less analogous to the 
British County Councils. 

But the demand persisted and grew stronger in the Diet, and 
demonstrations in its support were held in Tokyo and other cities. 
In some places there were tumultuous scenes. In the West the 
idea is general that the Japanese are by nature a calm, unemo- 
tional, stoical people, but the reverse is the case, for they are really 
an excitable race, and their restraint, which outsiders mistake 
for imperturbability, is acquired by precept, example, and educa- 
tion. McGovern notes in his book that the Japanese pride them- 
selves upon easily aroused sentiments of loyalty, patriotism, and 
the emotional appreciation of beauty. “A Japanese audience will 
be moved to tears by a pathetic ballad or visibly thrilled by a 
tale of glorious conflict.” In politics, at any rate, they show on 
occasion no great self-control, and no doubt some of the suffrage 
demonstrations were noisy affairs. More serious was the {position 
of the Hara Government in the Diet. Mr. Hara denounced the 
suffrage agitation as stin-ing up dangerous extremist elements ; 
but this charge was bitterly resenteil, and, in fact, Japan is 
singularly free from such elements — for instance, a distinctively 
Labour movement is only just beginning, and all reports of n 
widespread Bolshevist movement may ho disregarded. So strong 
was the support for adult male suffrage in the Diet that Hara 
realised that he would be beaten if the matter was put to the ‘ 
vote, and he obviated this disaster for himself, his Government, 
and his party by a coup d^etat^ just as his predecessor Terauchi 
had done. He called in the veto of the Genro by obtaining from 
the Emperor the irarpediate dissolution of the Diet, with a 'General 
Election to follow shortly. The thing cause 4 l a- sensation, but 
nothing was left to the suffrage stalwarts but to go quietly home. 
This all took place towards the end of February last. 

The crisis was, of course, not resolved ; the issue was merely 
postponed. The question had been referred to the ])eople — to 
the electorate, to the new- electorate of the two and a half million 
voters under the last revision (promulgated May 22nd, 1919) ‘of 
the Electoral Law. The result appeared to be doubtful. Not a 
few Japanese thought that Kato*s contention that the country 
wanted adult male suffrage would be justified. To add to the 
uncertainty of the outlook, Japan was entering on that period of 
industrial and financial depression from which she has not yet 
emerged, and it was not in human nature, of wrhich the Japanese 
have just as much as other peoples, not to put some part at least 
of the blame on the shoulders of the Government, though the 
Goyemment had little to do w^’ith it. The w^ar had greatly 
enriched Japan. She had accumulated an enormous stock of 
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gold — British banker, speaking the other day, placed it at 
dB180,(X)0,000 (which is perhaps too high a figure). Not only had 
she made and sold munitions in vast quantities, but she had 
become one of the leading general merchants of the vmrld, 
enlarging her shops ^nd her factories, and supplying all kinds of 
commodities to countries with which she had never traded before 
to any extent, such as Australia. Her farmers, hitherto poor, 
had grown comparatively wealthy owing to the high prices they 
obt&ined for their rice and silk. There was a good deal of 
speculation and inflation and profiteering. The reaction, which 
in the first place vras due to natural causes, began to make itself 
felt tow'ards the end of last year, and it became more and more 
marked as the months, went past. It was not so much because the 
making and selling of munitions came to an end, though this had 
its due effect. It was very much more because of the contraction 
of general trade ; to take the instance quoted above, Australia no 
longer found it necessary to buy Japanese goods. The enlarge- 
ment of Japanese trade was seen to be temporary — the Japanese 
merchants had been too sanguine, had over-built and over-stocked. 
Hence the economic crisis, which still persists, but which time 
will resolve. It was exjx^cted to tell against the Hara Govern- 
ment at the polls, but it was not so severe then as afterwards. 

Other great questions that deeply interest Japan, such as 
* Sil^eria, to say nothing of (‘^hina, played a part in the General 
Election. When Japan first thought of sending a military exx^e- 
dition into Siberia most of her peojde believed that the result of 
such an enterprise would be the annexation of large parts of that 
country, and they were greatly disap)K>inted when the action of 
the United States, in imposing disinterestedness on the Allies, 
Japan particularly included, forbade any prospect of thi.s fulfil- 
ment. What was the real mind of Japan, at all events of mili- 
taristic Jaimn, with res|3ect to the expedition she sent under 
General Oi to Siberia in has been shown in Colonel John 

Ward's notable book. With the DU-Uarde in Siberia, published 
two or three months ago. But when the Armistice brought the 
War to an end, and was followed by the events of 1919 in the 
Russian Far East, the Japanese i)eople thought they had gained 
nothing in Siberia, and many of them denounced the Government 
accordingly. The exix?dition had been sent out under the Terau- 
chi Government, but it had been continued under the Hara 
Government, and its apparent want of success was q^cploited by 
the Opposition, Viscount Knto speaking veiy’’ strongly on the sub- 
ject. His party — the industrial element in the great towns — 
made a special charge against the Government, declaring that it 
had spent two hundred millions of yen (£20,000,000) in Siberia, 
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'Hind in return had obtained nothing. The present policy of a 
buffer East Siberian State had not been adumbrated then, hut it 
was hinted at before the General Election took place. For a time, 
however, the opponents of the Hara Government made capital out 
of the alleged failure of the Siberian expedition. Besides Siberia, 
there was t^e question of China to divide the Votes of the elec- 
torate — this perennial question of China as presented by the various 
schools of Japanese political opinion. The General Election was 
held early in May, and resulted in the complete victory of the 
Government, which carried about 280 seats out of the 464 created 
by the revised Electoral Ijaw ofj.919. Both the Kenseikai >and 
the Kokuminto lost ground, while the other political groups, in- 
cluding the 'Independents, were reduced in strength. In the 
country districts the people took very little interest in the adult 
maJe suffrage question, and voted solidly against the Opposition, 
which even in the urban districts, where it was most powerful, 
made no great gains, the returns giving 40 seats to the Seiyukai, as 
against 36 to the Eenseikai, 15 to the Kokuminto, and 20 to the 
Independents. 

The two things that are evident from the voting are that Vis- 
count Kato was mistaken in believing the Japanese as a whole 
wanted adult male suffrage, and that the Bara Government is in a 
much stronger x^osition than it was before. Though it will not 
do to say that Liberalism has suffered a severe defeat, for Japanese « 
Liberalism is, it must be repeated, not pure and simple Liberal- 
isin, the plain meaning of the General Election is that the mili- 
taristic — this word is used advisedly in preference to military — 
element is confirmed in its ascendancy in Japan. Whether if 
Kato had succeeded in getting a majority at the polls, he would 
have been permitted by the Genro to form a Government is a nxEt- 
ter on which it is not necessary to speculate, but if he had been 
permitted it is practically certain that the general lines of . his 
policy would, in the circumstances of the case, not have differed in 
essentials from those pursued by Hara. To put it in another 
way : it is not to be supposed that if Kato, instead of Terauchi, 
had succeeded Okuma as Prime Minister, his policy would have 
been much more “Liberal” then that of Terauchi and Hara 
proved to Be. The Genro would have seen to that. Some writers 
about Japan appear to think that at present, a sort of diarchy 
governs her — ^the Genro, with the Army and Navy, on the one 
hand, and on the other the Government, with the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice — ^the one with a de6nite ** forward** policy which the other 
is kept busy explaining, smoothing over, apologising for, or seem- 
ingly discrediting, and even repudiating. There is in xeality no 
such diarchy, for Japan has not ceased to be an autocraqr, and 
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the triumph of Mr. Hara and his party but esj^phasuMM this fa^. 
So far as it is ainc^ the movement to make the Diet a true Par- 
liament with the Government req^cmaible to it ia not to be tmated 
aa negligible ; the movement may hope tor ancoeaa aome.-day, but 
that day ia not yet. and thia the more becauae. arixnding to the 
ideaa of moat of the Japaneae, the autocracy ia fsonapicuoualy. a 
aucoeaa in the world that liea outride Japan. After all, the domea- 
tic politica of Japan are the aole concern of Japan ; it ia in her 
foreign policy that she moves out into the open«and beccmieB the 
subject of general discussion, friendly or unfriendly, as the case 
may be. The most, recent and in some ways most stril(ing 
development of that policy is seen in Siberia. 

In an article entitled “The Situation in the Far East,** which 
was contributed to the March number of this Review by the 
writer, attention was drawn to the fact that while buffer States 
between Western Europe and Soviet Russia had come into 
existence, there were, with the exception of the doubtful Cauca- 
sian republics, no buffer States between the Soviets and their 
neighbours in Asia. This cannot now be said to be the case, for 
during the last two or three months there has sprung into being 
an East Siberian State, consisting of the Russian provinces of the 
Far East — all the territory east of Lake Baikal to the Pacific, and 
this change has been brought about under the auspices of Japan, 
^he first public intimation of Japan’s desire for the formation of 
this buffer State came from Washington about the beginning of 
March, and the reason given for this desire was that Japan was 
deeply concerned at the rapid Western spread of Bolshevism, the 
word '‘Western*’ here being used in the sense of West of Japan, as 
the Asiatic continent is. In Japan, the opinion appeared to 
prevail that the Japanese forces should be withdrawn from Siberia 
in the same manner as the troops of the rest of the Allies were 
being or had been withdrawn. This was the view of the Japanese 
Press, though there was some suspicion that the newspapers had 
been secretly mobilised in order to screen the intentions and aims of 
Japan from Europe and America. Then conflicts occurred be- 
tween the Japanese soldiers in Siberia and the Reds, attended 
with much bloodshed, and the Japanese, instead of retiring, were 
reinforced and strengthened their hold on the country. Vladi- 
vostok was occupied, and its revolutionary forces disarmed. In 
the third week of April, the Japanese Foreign Ofioe issued a state- 
ment to the effect that Japanese action in Siberia had no political 
significance, because Japan sought neither political influence nor 
territory in Siberia. In Peking, however, it was said that Japan 
was preparing for the military occupation of the whole vast Tnias- 
baikal region, and that, indifferent to the diqileasnre of China, she 
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was seizing on points on the Chinupe Eastern Bailway^ in North 
Stanchuria, so as to secure her communications — North Man- 
churia, it will be recalled, was in the Bussian sphere, and South 
Manchuria in the Japanese prior to the Great War. 

Little information filtered through to the West from Siberia 
itself, but gradually it was understmd that some kind of State, 
not in direct connection w’ith the Soviet Bussia of Lenin and 
Trotsky, was in process of formation, and that the Japanese in 
Siberia were residing it benevolently. On IVIay 11, General Oi, 
in chief command of the Japanese Siberian troops, issued a public 
statement, in which, after saying that flai>an entertained no terri-- 
torial ambition with resjiect to Siberia, he observed : — 

It must be clearly understood that Jax)an cannot view with 
equanimity the establishment in her neighbourhood of a ix)litical 
entity (the Bolshevist Government), whose doctrine is in contra- 
diction to the dictates of humanity and prejudicial to the general 
peace of the world. It was ixirticiflarly feared, he continued, that 
the influence of the Bolsheviks would be quickly felt in Manchuria 
and Korea. He desired to make it vcr\- clear that now that the 
withdrawal of the Czecho-Slovak forces was about to be conipIeU*d, 
the Japanese were prepared to evacuate Siberia so soon as con- 
ditions were stabilised — w'hen there was no longer any danger 
threatening Manchuria and Korea, and when the safety of the 
persons and properties of Japanese residents wras assured. He 
added that while the Japanese were sincerely desirous that this 
situation should soon be brought about, they were most anxious 
to take into account the popular will of the Bussians. They were 
♦readj', therefore, to w’elcorne the inauguration of an autonomous 
regime in the three eastern provinces of Siberia, if such were the 
public opinion of the local Bussians, and they hoped that economic 
relations between Bussia and Japan would soon be restored. 

With its centre at Verkfane Udinsk. the new' State has been 
established, and Japan has sent a ^fission there, but how' soon 
‘ conditions will be stabilised ” is profoundly iihcertain, and it 
may be expected that Japan will not soon withdraw her forces, 
^jme 60,000-70,000 in number, from Siberia ; there are not want- 
ing those who assert that she will never withdraw from Siberia, 
any more than from ^lanchuria, unless she is compelled to do so- 
this artigle is being written, the Press, British, American, 
Japanese, and Chinese, contains many references to the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which expires on July 13th, 1921, and w'hicli 
may come up for renewal this month, but which continues from 
year to year automatically if neither of the parties to it desires 
any alteration of its terms. The wlution of the crisis in Japan 
by the return of the Hara Government ivith a large majority 
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hM its bearing on the aubject, fnr that Qovotnii^t will nii* ' 

doubtedly wirii the AlUanoe to persist, as probably do» nKwt ei the 
Japanese peo|te, thon^ there have been times sinee it was i^agO- . 
tiated when tiiey showed bitter opposition to it~as in IftUuLfi. 
But the space at tBd writer’s disposal precludes anything Ukra: 
full consideratkm of the questicm. ^ for as Orest Britini 
was concerned, she went into the Alliance in 1902 because of hor 
fear of Bussia, and because of her desire to protect British 
interests in China — the threat then came from Bussia. Bussia — 
how shall ure put it? — ^Bussia has fallen by the way, and will not 
be formidable again for mimy years ; Soviet Bussia is not formid- 
able in the same sense, though she may be troublesome enough. 
One of the objects of the Alliance, stated and re-stated, is the 
preservation of peace in the* Far East ; who menaces it now that 
Oermany also is in the dust? Another ot the objects of the 
Alliance is the preservation of the independence and territorial 
integrity of China ; who thre^nt it now that there is the League 
of Nations? Everybody acquainted with the Far East knows that 
these queries are ironic answers to the questions asked, 
and will say that everything depends on — Japan. This is the 
ultimate fact, and the question then arises imperiously. How has 
Japan kept the Alliance? She certainly aided Great Britain 
in the war when called on to do so : that is the credit side at the 
• account. But how about her action with regard to China? What 
about the Twenty-one Demands she put forward in 1915? In 
the course of a series of articles on Far Eastern {aroblems pub- 
lished four or five weeks ago in the Times, Mr. J. 0. P. Bland, 
assuredly no enemy of Ja])an, said that since 1915 Japan had 
'* done many things in China which violated both the spirit and 
the letter ” of the Alliance. And China’s distrust of the Alliance 
is well-know'n. Smrely, in such circumstances, if the Alliance is 
renewed, the porition of China should receive greater considera- 
tion, her independence and territorial integrity should be better 
guaranteed. In that way alone will the policy of the Open Door 
be maintained. Australia, besides, comes into the question, and 
urgently claims to be heard. Last hut not the least, the Ameri- 
can point of view cannot be left out of the account. 

Bobebt Machray. 



GUILBEET DE PIXEBECOUET : THE FATHEB OP THE 

MELODEAMA. 

Pixer£court*8 name is practically unknown in England. It is 
not to be found in books that deal w'ith the history of the Stage. 
It does indeed figure in the article “ Melodrama '* in the last 
edition of the ‘‘Encyclopsedia Britannica,** but in this unsigned 
article it is wrongly spelled **Pixericourt/' and his most famous 
play is cited as ^'Cerlina'^ instead of ^^Ccclina.** 

Things are not quite so bad in France, his native land. The 
encyclopsedias, especially those of his times, devote considerable 
space to his life and writings. The mere list of the latter is, as we 
shall see, voluminous. But the authors of many text-books of French 
literature do not so much as mentioi^his name, with the exception 
of M. Lianson, who gives two references to him of the briefest 
description. The only article that has ever dealt with Pixerdcourt 
in recent times appeared in 1900, in the Revue d'Histoire 
littiraire^ written by M. Jules Marsan. This critic deserves praise 
for a very earnest and scholarly attempt to give Pixerdcourt some 
credit for the part he played in the history of the French theatre. 
More recently still, (1910), Mr. Paul Ginisty, for many years • 
directeur ” of the Odion theatre, published a little book 
entitled Le Milodrame, a considerable portion of which deals 
with Pixer^court’s life and work. 

Nothing has ever been written about Pixerecourt, nor about the 
melodrama, so far as we can ascertain, in England. This is 
especially curious, when we consider how vigorously the melo- 
drama flourishes on our English soil. Accordingly, we propose 
here to give a brief account of this form of dramatic art, and of 
the man who first wrote it. 

It is a fact that ever since drama existed in England the 
English dramatist instinctively turned for his inspiration to 
France. The earliest “ morality ” plays were of French origin. 
The Elizabethan dramatists, despite their originality, owe a debt 
to France, as Sir Sidney Lee has pointed out in his book on The 
French Renaissance in England. When we come to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, we find that the works of the 
Eestoration dramatists and their successors are often mere 
travesties of Moline’s comedies. Dryden, -Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, Farquhar, Shad well, and Mrs. Behn, andthe'*dii 
minores” of the time pillaged Moli&re ruthlessly, and 
did not invariably acknowledge their indebtedness to the great 
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Px«in<^ writer. Liater atiU, Fielding end Sheridan also went 
to Moli^ for part of their pilots and sometiiiMe for their 
characters. English writers of serious drama, smdi as Ambroae 
I^iilips, knpwn to his contemporaries as *' Namby-Pamby,*' arid 
Charles Johnson, translated and adapted the' works of Corneille 
and Racine, and a little later Aaron Hill imitated the drama of 
Voltaire. « 

In modem times, adaptation from the French is the normal 
occupation of the English playwright, and till quite lately original 
composition seems to have been a mere episode. Dtplomaey, 
produced in 1878, which brought together on the Prince of 
Wales's stage Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
was an adaptation of Sardou's Dora. Adaptations of French 
vaudevilles were the staple productions of Sir Charles Wyndham's 
management at the Criterion from 1876 till 1893. Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, when he went into management at the Hay- 
market in 1887, relied mainly on plays of foreign origin. Sir 
George Alexander started his first managerial venture with two 
adaptations from the French. Robertson, Byron, Tom Taylor, 
Charles Reade, Sydney Grundy have all produced numerous 
adaptations. Pinero himself has adapted more than one French 
play. It is hardly necessary to point out that at the present day 
this tendency to adapt successful French plays shows no signs of 
wreakening. 

Seeing that wholesale borrowing from the French has been 
characteristic of the great majority of English dramatists, it is not 
surprising to find that these took the melodrama from France just 
as they found it. It was transplanted into English soil at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, took firm root, and, as we 
know, has flourished exceedingly ever since. 

The first mention of the word “melodrama" that we have 
been able to discover in books dealing w'ith the history of the stage 
occurs in the Memoirs of the Life of John Kemble, written by 
James Boaden in 1825. The author leaves us in no doubt as to 
the French origin of the melodrama. In the second volume of 
his book (p. 881), be says : “ The 13th of November (1802) was 
to be marked with a permanent acquisition in Holcroft’s Tale of 
Mystery. The dumb eloquence of Farley, and the energy of H. 
Johnstone, operating upon a really interesting French story, with 
some very speaking music by Dr. Busby, rendered this melo- 
drama one of the most powerful things of its class. 

“ As the term melo-drame then i^ectedly burst upon us from 
the French, and no precise idea seemed attached to the com- 
pound, I diall throw away at worst but a line or two upon some 
kind of explanation. The Greek word MBAOS on^os) is a 

V 8 
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flyn on im e with Membrum; and therefore used to signify Carmen^ 
a song of regular parts, or recurring measures ; but it is hazardous 
to interpret a French usage by the aid of our lexicons. As to the 
melo-drame, therefore, we may still be thankful for the exidana- 
tion which that acute, critic, Geoffrey, has left us. * A melo- 
drame ’ (says he) * is an opera in prose, which is merely spoken ; 
and in which music discharges the duty of n valet de chambre, 
because her office is simply to announce the actors.* *' 

If we consult Genest's History of the English Stage (1682)* we 
find the following supplementary piece of information^ : The 
Tale of Mystery is a very interesting piece, in two acts, by Holcroft 
— professedly borrowed from the French — it was the first of those 
MeUhdrames* with which the stage was afterwards inundated — 
tho* this mixture of dialogue and dumb show, accompanied by 
music, be an unjustifiable species of the drama, yet it must be 
acknowledged that some of the Melo-drames have considerable 
merit. The Tale of Mystery was the first and the best.” 

This Thomas Holcroft, who introduced the melodrama into 
England, is an interesting person. He was born in 1744. The 
son of a shoemaker, he plied the same trade himself till the age of 
twenty-five. He then conceived a passion for the stage, amd 
actually became a player. As an actor he never did very well, 
and accordingly, on the production of his first successful comedy. 
Duplicity, in 1781, he withdrew from the stage and devoted his 
attention to writing plays and novels. He spent the greater part 
of the years 1799 to 1801 in France and Germany, and it is to this 
that we owe the first English melodrama. Holcroft tells us in 
his preface to his Tale of Mystery that he cannot forget the aid 
he received “from the French drama, from which the principal 
incidents, many of the thoughts, and much of the manner of tell- 
mg tlw story are derived.” He might have been a little more 
explicit, and told us that his play is a mere condensation of 
Cceltw; ou L* Enfant du Mystire, by Guilbert de Pixer^court, first 
acted at the ThSdtre de rAmbigu^Comique in Paris, on September 
2nd, 1800. 

Having thus established that the melodrama was imported root 
and hnach into England from France, vre may hot here follow 
the mstory of its growth and development. Those who have 
visited TAe Whip, that gorgeous Drury Lane production, are 
aware that the interest taken in melodrama is well 
and also that the producers of this kind of drama are ready and 
willing to expend vast sums in adequately mounting plays of this 


<1) VoL vii, p. 679. 
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Zjet hb now tom to Gnilbert do Pizerdconrt, the invantor ot 
the melodraina. He was* one may say, if one oonridere hie nature, 
hie ctrcumstanoes, and his times, idmort inredestined to write 
melodrama. Hia life is full of the deadly iwrils and -the hair- 
breadth escapes that eharacteiise this form of play. He lived 
firmnr 1773 to 1844 in France, during the most sensational priiods 
of her history, and his youth was exposed to the storms and 
shocks of the French Bevolution. 

Bend Charles Guilbert de Pixerdcourt was bom at Nancy in 
1773. He came of an old Liorrainer stock, his father having been 
ennobled by letters patent in 1712. Guilbert had a very hard 
time it as a child. His father was a parent of the old rdgime, 
more inclined, as Pixerecourt tells us, to thrash his boy than to 
embrace him. He treated him with the utmost brutality, and for 
a very innocent schoolboy escapade — ^the lad threw a pellet of 
bread at one of his teachers — he was prevented with great diffi- 
culty by his friends from sending Guilbert to a reformatory for 
criminals and the insane. He also prided himself on a process 
of hardening his son, by sending him out in all weathers, at the 
age of eleven, for forced marches far too exhausting for a boy of 
his tender years. Guilbert fell ill, but nevertheless managed to 
obtain at the College of Nancy in 1785 the highest possible 
honours. He tells us jn his Sottrenirs of his youth how he 
* came .home on the day of bis triumph, weak and hardly able to 
drag himself along. He placed the heap of prizes he had won 
before his father. The latter congratulated him in these terms : 
“ It is well. You have done your duty.” 

Young Pixerdcourt was intended for the Bar, and was actually 
studying law at the University of Nancy when the Bevolufion 
broke out. In June, 1791, like ail the youths of noble blood, he 
left France and joined Conde’s army. He had eight months 
desultory campaigning, and wearying of a war that presented no 
exciting features, he disobeyed his father’s orders, obtained a 
month's leave, and made his way homewards. He had many 
hairbreadth escapes. He arrived at Pont-A-Mousson disguised in 
a beggar’s rags, but his gentle looks betrayed him, and be was 
chased by gendarmea. These he escaped by lying for hours, 
almost wholly submerged, in a ditch full of water. He made his 
way to Nancy, where his mother hardly recognised him in his 
strange attire. After some delay he managed to obtain a pass- 
port to Paris, where he met an old college friend named Michel. 
With him be shared a garret in a small back street. He was 
desperately short of money, and the state of affairs was hardly 
favourable to a young nobleman on the look-out for work. He 

wisely sank his nobility, end called himself idain M. Guilbert. 

* 
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The de would have been hie death-warrant, even without the 

Pixericourt. ... ^ 

He tells us in his Souvenm de la Rivolution of the anxious 
time he went through. **I lived,** he says, "in an attic, exposed 
to pay at any moment the death-penalty for having obeyed my 
father in leaving France at the age of seventeen. Alone, three 
hundred leagues from my people. I awaited death daily, hourly, 
in the blood-stained capital. Every night, after seeing the carts 
full of victims pass by, whose courage I admired, and madd up 
my mind to imitate when my turn came, I threw myself down 
on my wretched mattress. One can easily conceive that my 
thoughts were tinged with the deepest black. Young's Night 
Thoughts and Hervey’s Meditations were my favourite books. 
Sometimes by way of recreation I permitted myself to read 
d’Amaud*s Comte de Comminge and Mercier’s dramas." 

Such was the state of things when one day his friend Michel 
brought him an edition of Florian's Nouvclles, This it was 
that started him on the career in which he was to obtain so much 
success. He dramatised one of these " tales " of Florian's 
entitled Sdlico:oT, The Generous Negroes, and took his manuscript 
to the directors of two Paris theatres. They both heard him read 
his play, and they both offered to accept it. He sold the rights 
to Villeneuve, director of the Thidtre Molicre, for five hundred 
francs. It had taken Pixericourt just a week to write the piece 
BO, stimulated by his success, he dramatised another of Florian's 
tales, this time in thirty-six hours, and this also was accepted at 
the Thidtre Favart, It looked as if his fortune was made, but, 
unluckily, the plays were not performed. Villeneuve became an 
object of suspicion to the Revolutionary Committees, and he found 
it advisable to produce only patriotic pieces, which his wife wrote 
for him at a moment's notice. 

Moreover, Pixericourt had to return to Nancy, being requisi- 
tioned for service in a cavalry regiment — a curious experience for 
a soldier of Condi to have to serve on the Revolutionary side 1 
Unfortunately for him, Pixericourt, though assuming the 
sword, did not relinquish his grip on the pen. While he was at 
Nancy a certain Marat-Mauger, a Revolutionary envoy, who mis- 
used his authority to commit a series of atrocities, was also there. 
Pixericourt discovered that this person had violated and poisoned 
a young lady who had gone to his house to plead for her father. 
His impulse, he tells us, was to shoot the miscreant, but he finally 
decided on a more literary vengeance. He composed a play 
entitled Marat^Mauger; or. The Jacobin on a Mission, in which 
he portrayed this rascal. This play he sent to the director of the 
theatre, who handed it on to the Revolutionary Committee. A 
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warrant was immediately issued for his arrest. But JPSzerfooiirt 
was quite prepared. He had managed to obtain leave from the 
colonel of his regiment on the ground of ill-health. When the 
gendarmes sent to arrest him came in through the door he went ^ 
out by the window, and made his way to Paris, where he arrived, 
as before, with very little money'. 

Hardly had he arrived there when the National Convention 
decreed that all of noble blood should be inriprisoned or exiled. 
Only musicians, painters, and other artists were excepted. This 
was practically a death sentence to Pixerdcourt. He chose a bold 
course, and went straight to Barrfere. chief of the “ Committee of 
Public Safety.** gave him a frank and full account of himself, 
and ended up by saying : ** I am too young to die. Something 
within me tells me that I am meant for better things. I want 
to work and devote myself to writing for the stage. Give me my 
liberty. You will have done a good deed, and / will be grateful 
to you.** 

Barr&re, moved and perhaps tickled by the young man*8 confi- 
dence in himself, not only gave him a pardon, but found him a 
post in the War Office as one of Carnot*s clerks. There he found 
safety during the storm that ravaged Paris during the Beign of 
Terror. He wrote many plays of all kinds, but still found no 
directors to produce them, although sixteen of them were accefSted 
during the year he spent with Carnot. So determined was he to 
make a career as a dramatist that he resigned his post in the 
** administration '* in order to devote his whole time to writing 
plays. 

He was now twenty-two. He had married a young woman cf 
good birth, but in circumstances as reduced as his owm. He had 
no work and no money, and he w*as shortly to be a father. Nothing 
daunted Mm. He thought of making use of his talent for draw- 
ing. For two years he earned two francs a day by painting fans 
for a merchant named Santon. Of this episode he vras always 
exceedingly proud. 

But in 1797 his luck changed. He wrote a comedy entitled 
Lee Petits Auvergnats^ which was accepted and performed at the 
ThiAtre de V Amhigu-Comique. In the same year he produced at 
the same theatre his first melodrama. Victor; ou L^ Enfant de la 
Forit^ though he did not then give it the title of ** melodrama.** 
This play met with enormous success, and was acted in PAris 
three hundred and ninety-two times. His fortune was now 
assured, and in 1800 he wrote his most celebrated melodrama. 
Ccelina; ou L' Enfant du Myetire^ which, as we have seen, Thomas 
Holcroft adapted for the English stage. This play was acted over 
fourteen hundred times during Pixerecourt*8 lifetime. It was 
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translated into German, Italian, and Dutch, and attained to such 
. a height of popularity that it became fashionable all over France 
. for parents to call one of their daughters Ccdlina. 

From this year to the time of his death Pizerdcourt went on 
producing melodrama after melodrama. He has left us in all 
fifty-nine ci these, in addition to numerous comedies, comic operas, 
vaudevilles, and even tragedies. He estimated that from 1708 
to 1803 his pieces had been performed more than thirty thousand 
times, and we know that many of them were acted for a consider- 
able time after his death. The Paris newspapers of the time 
shoyr that his melodramas were often played at the same time at 
two and three different theatres. He reigned for thirty years as 
the absolute king of the melodrama, and his works brought him 
in over twenty-five thousand francs per annum. But this did not 
suffice him. In order to have a certain pension for his later 
years, he obtained in 1802 an official position in the French 
Government service, which he retained till 1836. 

In 1827 he was made “directeur” of the Opira Comique^ and 
he was "directeur” of the ThMtre de la GatU from 1825 till 1836, 
It was at this theatre that his pieces were most of them produced 
till its destruction by fire on February 21st, 1835. The lawsuits 
that arose in consequence of this catastrophe ruined him. He lost 
thtf greater part of his fortune, and was obliged to sell his country 
house and his collection of books, which he valued at over one ‘ 
hundred thousand francs. It was this loss of his books that gave 
hiin the greatest pain, for from his youth he had been an enthusi- 
astic collector. These misfortunes, added to fierce attacks of 
chronic gout, caused him to retire from his dramatic work. Later 
on in the same year he had an. attack of apoplexy, which brought 
on partial paralysis. He devoted what vras left of his energies to 
preparing an e^tion of his best plays for the press, atid in 1843 
he published his “ Theatre Choisi *’ in four volumes, with a pre- 
face by his great friend, Charles Nodier. This work contains 
many of his best-known melodramas, and each is accompanied 
by an introduction vrritten by one of his friends and admirers, 
and by copies of the Press notices that had appeared after the 
performance of each play. 

Pixerdcourt died at hiancy in 1844 at the ago of seventy-one. 
The story goCT that for some years he had been on bad terms with 
his wife. When he felt his end "was near, to prevent her coming 
and disturbing his last sleep, be asked in his wiU that his grave 
should be covered by one huge block of stone, the biggest and the 
heaviest available. He hoped that this might deter his wife from 
attempting to share her husband’s tomb. Madame de Pizerd- 
court made uo attempt to rejoin him, and the king of the melo- 
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drnna deeps alone and almost forgotten in the little csemetesy 
at Prdville. near Nanoy. 

Pixerteourt was something more than a mere playwright and 
mansger. He was a man af letters, of culture, possessed of 
artistic tastes, loving all that was beautiful and living* on terms 
of intimate friendship with the distinguished literary men of his 
time. 

Once he had finished the rehearsals of his melodramas (and he 
tells us that he never missed any), he went to his house in the 
Hue du Sentier, or to his country seat at Fontenoy-sous-Bois, and 
there indulged in all manner of intellectual pursuits. He brought 
out an edition of the unpublished works of Florian, who, as we 
have seen, inspired him to start on his melodramatic career. He 
wrote a learqpd commentary on Bret’s edition of Moliire, and 
translated many of the works of Kotzebue, Ziegler, and Meissner. 
Part of his time he devoted to collecting pictures, autographs, 
books, and furniture, and he helped to found the famous ** Soci^td 
des Bibliophiles.” 

He knew German thoroughly, and he went to the plays of 
Schiller, Goethe, and Kotzebue for the plots of many of his melo- 
. dramas. He could not read English, but his library contained 
the translations of many English plays and novels, which he also 
utilised. For example, his T^te de Mori is a melodramatised 
» version of William Godwin’s famous novel Caleb Williams. Sir 
Walter Scott's Abbot gave him the plot of his L* Evasion de Marie 
Stuart. He went to Defoe for his liobinson Crusoe^ and Shake- 
speare furnished him with material for his Marguerite d' Anjou. 
He also borrowed incidents from the Tempest and from Macbeth^ 
which ho worked into his plays. 

For the majority of his melodramas he took his plots from 
French or European history, from contemporary events, or from 
French novels. His CwlUia was an adaptation of a novel of the 
same name by Ducray-l:>uminil. Pixerecourt handled his sources 
with great freedom and dexterity. He followed them very closely 
when it suited his purpose, sometimes transcribing or translating 
whole speeches. At other times he left his sources entirely aside, 
added new characters, and invented new situations. 

Ccelina is a very fair example of Pixericourt’s method and 
style, so we shall give a brief account of this melodrama, which 
was to serve as a model to other writers for years to come : 

M. Dufobr, an important person in the little town of Sallenche, 
is the guardian of his niece Coelina. He administers her fortune 
wisely and well. Out of delicacy he hesitates to give her hand 
to his own son Stdphany, despite the mutual affection of the two 
young people. He even lends an ear to a proposal gC marriage 

VOL. ovxii. M.s. 
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made by a M. Trugaelih, (of whom we shall hear more anon) on 
behalf of his son, also a suitor for Coelina’s hand. 

Now this M. Truguelin seems greatly perturbed at seeing, at 
Dufour’s house, a poor wretch named Francisque Humbert, whom 
Dufour ha^L taken to live with him out of compassion. Humbert, 
too, shivers at the sight of Truguelin, but he cannot account for 
this sign of terror or of aversion, for, as Dufour explains, he had 
been the vfctim of two criminals, who had waylaid him and cut 
out his tongue. Truguelin apparently accepts this explanation 
with indifference, but hardly has Dufour left the room when the 
following dialogue takes place between him and his servant, 
Germain : — 

Germain (mysteriously) : You sent for me? 

Truguelin: Yes, I need your help. 

Germain: Speak. 

Truguelin: Humbert is here. 

Germain: I know it. 

Truguelin: A single word from him . . . 

Germam: Can destroy us. M. Dufour . . .? 

Truguelin : Knows nothing as yet. 

Germain: But at any moment he may discover all. 

Truguelin: Your advice? 

Germain: What is yours? 

Truguelin: You understand me (making a significant sign). 

Germain : Sufficient. 

Truguelin: Wretched Francisque, you shall pay a high price 
for the anxieties you cause me . . . 

Germain: When all in the house are asleep . . . 

Truguelin: At midnight ; if he resists . . . 

Germain: He*s a dead man ! 

But, fortunately for Francisque, Cadina has overheard them. 
She warns him, saying : “ Your da^’s are threatened. Sleep not. 
I will watch over you.” 

It is obvious by now' that Truguelin and Germain are those 
miscreants who attempted to kill * Humbert, and succeeded in 
depriving him of his powers of speech. He is now on the alert. 
When Truguelin bids him leave the house, he merely shrugs his 
shoulders. When the latter threatens him with a dagger, he 
produces a pistol. The noise brings Dufour on the scene, and 
he, hearing Coelina's story, drives Truguelin from the house. 

This Truguelin is a villain of the deepest dye, Vrho wants 
Coelina s money for himself. He swears to leave nothing undone 
to attain his ends. At the moment wrhen the marriage of Cmlina 
and Stdphany is about to take place, Germain arrives, and 
a letter to .Dufour, saying : “Imprudent old man, read this.** 
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Dufour does so^ aad exclaims : ** An end to marriage, a truce to 
love-making. Grief and hatred, these dball be my companions in 
my sad old age.'* 

Stiphany: Explain yourself. 

Ctelina: Begone, uncle. « 

Dufour (pushing her away) : I am not your uncle. 

AU: Ah, heaven I 

Dufour : No, she is nqi my niece ; she is the child of crime and 
adultery I 

(Prancisque Humbert appears to be overwhelmed.) 

Stiphany: Father, they are deceiving you. 

Dufour (showing the letter) : Read. 

StSphany (seeing the signature) : Truguelin I It is a calumny ! 

Dufour : Bead it 1 

Stiphany (in trembling tones) : ''Coelina is not your niece; 
she is not your brother's daughter. He was deceived by his 
guilty wife. Alas I this wretched woman Isoline was my sister. 
She had this child by a wretch of no estate, without fortune, 
without morals. I send you CceUna's certificate of baptism ; you 
will see that she does not bear your brother's name, and, in a 
word, that she is an absolute stranger to you." 

Dufour (handing him the certificate) : Read ! 

Stiphany (reading) : " Extract of the register of births of the 
'parish of Saint-Etienne de Servay. This day, the 11th of May, 
1764, at 10 o'clock in the evening, was baptised Suzanne-Coslina, 
daughter of Isoline Truguelin and Francisque Humbert." 

Coelifia: You! My father I (Francisque holds out his arms 
to her, and she throws herself into them.) 

At last Ca*lina understands why she has always felt so much 
sympathy for this ixK>r mute. It is the voice of blood that spoke 
(a voice destined to play a very important part in melodrama). 
But Dufour breaks out angrily, saying : 

"What, wretch! noc content with having dishonoured my 
brother, you dared to come here to solicit my help, and would 
have permitted me to countenance a shameful alliance. Begone ! 
Lieave my presence, and take w'ith you the fruit of your guilty 
love I" 

Humbert holds out his arms again to Ccelina, and together 
they go off in sorrow to face the unknown. In vain does 
Stdphany protest, in vain does he defy even his father's curse. 
And now Dufour, by a sudden revulsion, is on the point of feeling 
some indulgence for Truguelin. But he learns from a friend of 
his (an old doctor) — what the audience had long known — ^that it 
was Truguelin, the infamous Truguelin, who had tried to kill 
the poor dumb creature he has so ruthlessly turned away. He 
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regrets his hasty anger, but it is too late. The innocent Caeline 
and Humbert are already far away. She who was but lately a 
rich heiress now supports her dumb father by begging on the 
public highway. Dufour has but one resource — ^to denounce to 
justice the crime of l^guelin. He does so. 

One is here tempted to ask why this doctor, Dufour’s intimate 
■ friend, knowing the author of the crime, did not denounce him 
long since. This is an indiscreet kinl of question which we 
ought not to ask Pizer^court or any other writer of melodraihas. 
But^ to return to Ccelina. The third and last act shows us 
Coelina and Humbert in their distress. It also shows ns 
Truguelin tracked by the gendarmerie, and a prey to remorse. 
His monologue here is so typical of the early melodrama that we 
reproduce it in full : 

Truguelin (disguised as a peasant) : Where can I flee? Where 
may I hide my shame? Having wandered since this morning 
among these mountains, I seek in vain a refuge where I may 
save my head from the executioner. 1 have not yet found a cave 
dark enough, a cavern deep enough to conceal my crimes. In 
these coarse garments, that conceal my identity from the most 
penetrating eye, I betray my guilt, and as I cast dow'n my pallid 
brow, I can only answer trembling the questions I am asked. It 
seems to me that all nature conspires to accuse me. These terrible 
words re-echo in my ear : “ No rest for the assassin . . . Vengeancef 
. . . vengeance . . .” (The echo replies “ Vengeance.” Truguelin 
turns round in terror.) Where am I? What is this threatening 
voice? . . . Heavens ! What do I see? This bridge, these rocks, 
this stream. ’Tis there my criminal hand shed the blood of an 
innocent man. Oh ! Thou whom I have so long ignored, see 
my ^remorse. (To himself.) Stop, wretch, do not blaspheme 
against heaven. Consolation for thee ! This blessing is only for 
the iwoccnt. Thou shalt not taste of it. Tears, the scaffold, 
that is the lot that awaits thee and that thou maycst not escape. 
Ah 1 if one only knew the price one has tc pay for leaving the 
path of virtue, one w'ould see but few' evil men here below. 

That, as we have said, is the typical monologue of the melo- 
drama, always terminated by some moral platitude. It recurs 
regularly in varied forms whenever a villain repents. 

While Truguelin is in this parlous state, Michaud, a worthy 
^1», takes pity on him, and offers him shelter. Being of a 
hospitable turn of mind, he offers the same invitation to Humbert 
Md Ccelina, who, of course, arrive there a few moments later. 
Humbert recognises his persecutor through his disguise. Then 
ensues the struggle between the weak and the strong, between 
virtue and vice. Virtue, of course, triumphs, and Truguelin, 
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Rftw R desperate figbt, is aeizsd by tbe s^diery and lad iM to 
trial. At ibia junctnxa Dufonr and Stdphany aniTe. Melo- 
dnunatic justice demands the rehabilitation of Humbert and 'Ae 
hapinness of Coslina. 

Dufour asks why Truguelin has victimised Humbert so fiercely 
and consistently. The latter writes his reply, and Stdphany 
reads it : — 

secret marriage ^ad already united me for two months to 
the fair Isoline Truguelin, when your brother saw her and pro- 
posed to wed her. You know that when he married he settled 
all his wealth on any children he might have. Truguelin, in the 
hope of gaining his wealth, and without respect for the previous 
marriage to me (which his sister confessed to him), forced her to 
wed a second time in my absence.'* 

AU: The wretch! 

Stdphany (continuing to read) : "Coclina was born. In despair 
at having lost my wife, and w’ishing to preserve my rights over 
my daughter, I stole her from the people who were entrusted with 
her up-bringing and had her baptised in my own name. Hence 
Truguelin 's motive for hating me, and his bitter persecution." 

Dufour (interrupting his son) : The rest is known to me. (To 
Frandsquet holding out his arms.'l I give you back my esteem. 

CcBlina is to marry St<^phany the very next day, and all ends 
happily, the curtain descending as the jolly miller sings a song to 
which all the villagers dance. 

This ri%umi of the play is not complete. We must mention 
that the comic element is introduced in slices, as it were, to relieve 
the sombreness of the story. The comic characters whose mission 
it is to enliven the play are Tiennette, Dufour 's housekeeper, and 
Michaud, the joll^ miller. 

We are now in a position to state the complete formula of the 
melodrama, which, from 1800, the date of Ccrlina, has its own 

laws. 

There shall be four essential characters : the villain or traitor, 
embodying all the vices; the unfortunate heroine, typifying all 
the virtues ; the upright man or hero, whose mission it is to protect 
the heroine, and finally, the "niais." or simpleton, who is respon- 
sible for supplying the comic element. The villain persecutes the 
heroine, who suffers at his hands till the end of the last act, when 
the virtuous hero arrives in the nick of time to save her and to 
punish her enemy. The " niais," or simpleton, is always to be 
reckoned as a powerful factor acting on behalf of injured innocence. 
The style is pompous and grandiloquent, and full of moral and 
virtuous sayings and platitudes. There shall be three acts in all : 
the first mainly devoted to love, the second to misfortune and 
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persecution, and the third to the triumph of Tirtue and the die* 
oomfiture of vice. BaUets are introduce whenever it is possible 
to do so> and fighting is also a necessary adjunct. The music 
(hence ^e wmd mdodrama) plays an important part. It serves 
to emphasise the situations, accompanies the entrances and exits 
of the different characters, and is meant to intensify the emotums 
produced. Fixerdcourt attached so much importance to this part 
of the melodrama that he was at great pains to secure the colla- 
boration of competent composers, and their names are always 
mentioned on the title-pages of his plays. 

Such was the melodrama as Hxerdoourt created it. The 
" genre *' has undergone many modifications sinoe his tima. 
Machinery of all kinds, the telephone, the railway-tr ain , the 
motor-car, wireless telegraphy, the aeroplane, and all the sensa- 
tional inventions of the last half-century have left their mark on 
it. Music now plays but a very minor part. But in all essentials 
the melodrama that is acted to crowded audiences of all nlaifpftg in 
our London theatres to-day is very near akin to the melodrama 
that Guilbert de Pixer^ourt produced at his theatre night after 
night during the first quarter of the nineteenth century.* 

W. G. Hartog. 


(1) For further information c.f. Guilbert Pixericourl^ m vit, !u>n -milodrame, 
ieAnigueei Aon influettee, H. Champion, Paris, 1913, hy W. G. Hartog. 
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Thb Matrimonial Causes Bill now before Parliament is no doubt 
open to much adverse criticism, both in principle and detail. But 
the fact remains that our present law is so illogical and unfair that 
no vital element of justice can be sacrificed in changing it. The 
8t«m rule entirely forbidding divorce with liberty to re-marry, 
which is still in force in- certain Boman Catholic countries, has 
the great redeeming feature of being the same for all. The 
spouses take each other for their joint lives, for better or worse, 
and know that, if they have made a mistake, they must suffer for 
it because indissoluble marriage is deemed for the general good. 
Belaxation of the vow to live together may be granted .to one 
spouse for the cruelty or adultery of the other — ^that can hardly 
be avoided — ^but the marriage continues in force, and the innocent 
partner remains bound to the guilty one. 

This was also our old Ecclesiastical law, and the present sitna- 
tiou has come about by the grafting of a divorce law upon it. 
So far as there is any principle in our divorce law, it appears to 
be founded on the theory that divorce cannot, in any cireum* 
^ stances, be justified unless adultery is proved, and this theory 
again is founded on two admittedly obscure and disputed texts 
in St. Matthew. If the rule founded on a- certain interpretation 
of these texts worked satisfactorily, it might be accepted by those 
who interpreted them differently, or did not consider themselves 
bound by them at all. But the present faults of the law are 
glaring. Husbands and wives who have behaved atrociously are 
divorced under the present law and have full liberty to re-marry ; 
a wife who has betrayed her husband often suffers no real incon- 
venience, and is virtually unpunished, while even a cruel or faith- 
less husband only suffers loss of income. On the other hand, a 
husband or wife may be deserted or treated with the grossest 
cruelty, yet unless adultery can be strictly proved, tfie fetters 
must remain. In probably over 90 per cent, of cases a deserted 
spouse cannot afford the expensive luxury of private espionage, 
and thus adultery cannot be proved, although, on the part of the 
vast majority of deserting husbands and a large percentage of 
deserting wives, it has almost certainly taken place. This fact 
in itself shows that, in practice, there is still one law for the rich 
and another for the poor (although the original Divorce Act was 
passed to remove that blemish), and the differentiation is the 
more strongly marked because divorces can only be pronounced 
in Lamdon. Poor persons must therefore bring their witnesses 
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to liondon, for a clauae in the original Act enabling evidenoe to 
be given locally is practically a dead letter. Thus the poor who 
live any distance from the Metropolis cannot afford divorce if 
the facts are disputed, and the new procedure to help them is 
full of flaws, and, at best, has only slightly mitigated the 
injustice. 

In respect of morality, the effect of our present law is deplor- 
able. A properly-framed law, whether it. admits divorce or not, 
should at least ensure that those who flout it should suffer gross 
inconvenience, even if they are not punished, which is the logical 
course. Yet thousands upon thousands of men and women are living 
together in England as husband and wife, one or both of urhom 
are validly married to other spouses, and our present law is loftily 
indifferent. Indeed, with singular ineptitude, it remits taxation 
in such cases, for if both parties to such an arrangement have a 
taxable income they are assessed separately, whereas married 
couples have to pay more by being assessed jointly. 

The present Bill is an attempt to remove some of the grosser 
anomalies of our law, and is founded on a logical principle — 
that, if divorce is allowed at all, it must l>e granted where the 
party desiring it can prove that he or she has given the best and 
fairest trial to the union, and has shown that the ordinary purposes 
of matrimony, which are stated straight fon^’ardly in the Prayer- 
Book, have hopelessly broken down, and further cohsbitati^ 
cannot reasonably be expected of him or her. The pith of the 
Bill is the addition of desertion for three years, cruelty, incurable 
insanity, drunkenness, and drug-taking as causes for divorce, in 
addition to adultery. There are other reforms aimed to abolish 
various hardships, and anomalies which have come to light in the 
working of our present law, and safeguards against collusive 
divorce are still firovided ; but the Bill must stand or fall by its 
main principle. 

It is outside the scope of this article to discuss whether absolute 
divorce with liberty to re-marry is right or wrong, and it will be 
assumed for the present purposes that it i.s impossible to abolish 
divorce altogether in England. In passing, a law founded on the 
theory that divorce is wrong, and that the union of one man to 
one woman for their joint lives only is lawful, ought to punish 
couples living in adultery, in contempt of that theory, as our 
older law did. 

If divorce is allowed, it must also be assumed that a particular 
reading of certain texts in St. Matthew should no longer be 
suffered to govern the general law, although, of course. Church- 
men and others who hold to such interpretations would be entirely 
free to apply it to their own anions. 
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Tbe question indeed may here be raiaeJt though no provisioD 
touching on it appears in the present BilU whether Boman 
Catholics and Churchmen should be at liberty to contract out ** 
of divorce altogether when they marry. This would not be an 
entire novelty » for more than one country has provided that the 
applmation of divorce Jb^w to a particular union should depend on 
the couple's religion. In such countries Boman Catholics would 
not be allowed divorce at all. and Orthodox and Protestants would 
be allowed it in accordance with their doctrines. Certainly, were 
the law td recognise an indSholuble contract, very strict safe- 
guards should be iirfroduoed ; it should not be applicable if either 
party was a minor, and a solemn betrothal ceremony not less than 
six months before the wedding should be obligatory. The Boman 
Catholic Church could then enjoin that all marriages of adults 
celebrated under its auspices should be of this character. The 
Church of England, with its lack of binding central authority, 
would probably be much divided — some clergymen w*oiiId refuse 
to celebrate a dissoluble marriage, others might refuse to celebrate 
an indissoluble one, while a third group might be indifferent, and 
ready to let the betrothed pair do as they please. If Parliament 
were willing to insert such a clause, it is to be hoped that the 
internal difficulties of the Church of England would be treated 
more honestly and sincerely than they were in the Deceased's 
JNKfe's Sister Act a few years ago. vrliich was left so ambiguous 
that the Privy Council had to decide nrhether a couple so married 
were entitled as of right to Communion. 

The logical basis of Ecclesiastical objection to reform would 
be weakened by such a concession, for the reformers w*ould then 
be able to say that the objectors had bc^en allowed their own way 
as regards their own unions, and any attempt to impose their 
policy on persons outside their Church and disagreeing with them 
was mere dictation. It is not likely, however, that the opposition 
would be .less implacable, and tbe objection would be pressed 
that the law was recognising two sorts of contracts, the real 
indissoluble marriage and something else which was in effect a 
travesty of it. Perhaps the best answer w'ould be that the law 
already recognises scores of different rules of marriage. For 
example, although an English marriage cannot now he dissolved 
for desertion, a Scottish one may, and our law recognises such a 
divorce as valid for all purposes, including re-marriage with is 
person domiciled in England. There remains, of course, the 
argument that the present law of marriage is the *Maw of Gk>d.** 
and cannot, therefore, be relaxed or altered. Perhaps tbe best 
criticism of this argument was that of an American judge, com- 
menting on an old English decision based on this theory. (M this 
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case he said : *'The judgment proceeds upon the ground that an 
Act of Parliament is not merely an ordinance of man, but a con- 
clusive declaration of the law of God, and the result is that the 
law of God, as declared by Act of Parliament and expounded by 
the House of liords, varies according to time, place, length of 
life of parties, pecuniary interests of thir^ persons, petitions to 
human tribunals, and technical rules of statutory construction and 
judicial procedure.** It would certainly be a difficult task for 
the defenders of our present law to argue that it was the **law 
of God.** The upholders of the MBolutely indissoluble marriage 
would have a much easier case, but we cannot revert to it. 

Coming to details, divorce for desertion would probably cover 
the vast majority of the present hard cases, enabling poor men 
and women who cannot afford to pay for private spies to obtain 
the decree which spies can now prociure for wealthy petitioners. 
In a small residuum of cases, especially those of wives leaving 
their husbands, adultery may not take place ; but, obviously, the 
purposes of matrimony are impossible of performance if one 
spouse obstinately declines to live with the other. Parliament 
really stultified the logic of the old law in 1684 , when the late 
Mrs. Weldon served her husband with a writ for libel, and a 
process for restitution of conjugal rights, requiring him to live 
with her. Disobedience of an order made under that process then 
meant that it was the duty of a judge to imprison an offeriler* 
fOT contempt of court if the respondent spouse declined to live 
with the petitioner. Our legislators, shocked at the idea that 
one spouse was obliged to live with another in such evident hos- 
tility, and ignoring the old adage about hard cases and bad law, 
pas^d a short Act to the effect that a person disobeying a 
restitution decree was not to be sent to prison for contempt. In 
effect, that gave a free charter for desertion without allowing a 
deserted spouse the logical remedy of divorce. No doubt few 
people were so imprisoned, but the liability to imprisonment was 
a serious matter , and must have deterred intending offenders. It 
is, indeed, obvious that a law which forbids divorce for desertion 
should either make desertion extremely inconvenient for the 
offender, or, more logically, punish him or her. Our old law did 
both. Our present law does neither. 

Desertion is a cause for divorce by Scottish law. by the Boman- 
Dutch law prevailing in South Africa, and, in effect, in every 
country admitting divorce where the code has been placed on a 
logical basis. The provision that the desertion must have lasted 
three years or upwards should tend to make it clear that it was 
obstinate, and that the offender was not likely to repent. 

Divorce for cruelty in the Bill is limited by the definition of 
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oroelty as **8uch oonduct by one married person to another as 
makes it unsafe, having regard to risk of life, limb, or health, 
bodily or mental, for the latter^ to continue to live with the 
former.*’ The word ** unsafe ’* is rtrong, and should only warrant 
a divorce when the continued cohabitation involved real risk to 
the health or reason of the victim. Without prejudice to the 
generality of the definition, cruelty is imputed to those who 
knowingly or negligently infect their spouses with a venereal 
diisase, or to a husband who compels his wife to submit herself 
to prostitution. 

The introduction of divorce for incurable insanity would mark 
a definite break with the present theory that no action by the 
Court is justifi^ unibss there has been some misconduct on the 
part of the respondent. It is possible, though probably such 
cases are in a minority, that a lunatic husband or wife may have 
been an excellent spouse before being overtaken by permanent 
mental affliction. Under the proposed law the divorce would be 
pronounced against the lunatic uxx)n proof that his or her malady 
was incurable and without reference to past conduct, on the 
footing that a union with such a person is one in which every 
real purpose of matrimony obvioush^ breaks down. Charlotte 
Brontfi cleared the way for Bochester and Jane Eyre by giving 
Mrs. Bochester a chance of indulging her craving as a lunatic 
f&t arson, and burning herself to death. But in real life things 
are different, and in the twentieth century lunatics are given 
very small chances of burning their asylums. 

If the home of a spouse who treats the other with cruelty is 
unfit for young children, the same applies to an habitual drunkard 
or drug>taker, and medical evidence tends to show that cure is 
rare. In cases of ciuelty, drunkenness, or drug-taking, it is 
difficult to understand the logic of a law which, admitting 
divorce in certain circumstances, ties the innocent partner for 
life to the guilty in such cases. 

Divorce for the spouse of one undergoing imprisonment under 
a commuted death sentence has been jettisoned. It affects a very 
small minority of i>er8ons, but should appear in a logical code. 
By the law of the State of Wisconsin a sentence of imprisonment « 
for life has operated as a decree of divorce against the offender. 
But the matter should at least depend on the expressed wish of 
the husband or wife of the prisoner, as the case may be. Divorce 
for imprisonment appears in many American codes and in one or 
two for a fairly short sentence. 

Those seeking the passage of the Bill may be reproached with 
relaxing the sanctity of marriage, and perhaps may retort that 
a law permitting couples married to other persons to live together 
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is ineapable of further relaxation. They would, however, make 
^ a much better ease for themaelves if they introduced {Hoviaions 
on the footing that, teaaotiable divorce being established, proper 
measures should be taken against the open flouting of the 
marriage laws. At presmrt this appears to be tolerated because 
certain perstms, mostly in the poorer classes, can neither obtain 
divorce nor live with their qsouses. But when this grievance is 
remov^ the case will be different. Persons- living together in 
such ctrcumstances diould be liable to prosecution. Such a l&w 
would not be impossible, and in fact the Ecclesiastical law 
enjoined pains and penalties in these cases for the logical reason 
that th^ were disobeying the marriage law. Persons living 
together bigamonsly or incestuously are already liable to punish- 
ment, and the principle would be the same. Then adulterous 
couples should further be denied all advantages of the Bestriotion 
of Bent Acts, and be liable to instant ejectment by their landlord. 
Finally, if liable to income tax, they should be assessed jointly 
and the duty trebled. Their present privileges are indefensible. 

Persons found guilty of adultery in the Divorce Court should 
be liable to imprisonment, as they are in many countries; it is 
one of the grossest scandals of our law that a rich man, who can 
write a large enough cheque without troubling himself about the 
rnoney, can commit adultery with impunity, for experience shows 
tlmt posdble publicity has no terrors for an unscrupulous »>»sn 
with a large private income. Anyone liable to be sent to penal 
servitude for it would think twice before breaking up his friend’s 
home. ' It does not, of course, follow that every respondent and 
co-respondent should be sent to prison, for guilt may vary 
immensely in degree. A check against blackmail would also be 
necessary, perhaps by requiring prosecutions to be recommended 
by the judge or jury of the Divorce Court. But, after such safe- 
guards, the power to send a man to prison, or even a woman, 
who deliberately breaks up a home would be very valuable. The 
power should also be in reserve against the husband or wife in 
aggravated circumstances, as when the innocent spouse is infected 
with venereal disease, or the misconduct takes place in the matri- 
monial home with a servant or false friend. 

^ Some farther details in the Bill before Parliament deserve con- 
sideration. One important section, the eleventh, recasts the law 
relating to decrees for nullity of inamage. Such decrees 
a xnamage void altogether, but there is a saving clause in our 
present law enabling a judge to make an order providing for the 
issue, if any, in cases where the' decree is founded on bigamy, 
or any reason other than imi)otence. 

According to the present law, the impotence to be proved to 
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enable a dqpree to be made must be abecdute. Medical and other 
testimony in the Divorce Court has, however, proved that in a 
small percentage of cases impotence is relative, and exists with- 
out reasonable chance of cure in a person otherwise normal in 
respect of his or her wife or hustatnd, as the case may be. This 
singularly unfortunate state of things has given much trouble 
to Divorce Court judges. They see that the situation is hopeless, 
and are anxious to strain a point to pronounce the decree, yet 
cofisciouB that if they do so the respondent may entirely stultify 
their judgment by marrying again and having children. ' Sir 
Samuel Evans made an attempt to grant a decree with such 
limitations, but precedent was ton strong, and the Court of Appeal 
over-ruled his decision. By the new Bill a decree may be pro- 
nounced if the particular marriage cannot be consummated, or 
there is wilful refusal of intercourse. 

With respect to a provision as to lunacy, there is more than 
one hard case in the books of a man or woman mated to a lunatic, 
found obviously insane within a month of the marriage, yet not 
apparently insane at the date of the actual ceremony. By our 
present law such marriages are valid and indissoluble, save for 
adultery. The new pro|x»sal is to grant a decree of nullity if 
definite insanity supervenes within six months of the marriage. 
Other new causes for nullity, with certain safeguards, are the 
existence of venereal disease in a communicable form, or the 
existence of pregnancy by another man, such pregnancy being 
concealed from the husband. The latter is a hard case, and 
here, again, the attempt to obtain a decree on such facts under 
the old law* was made and failed. 

Section 5 of the Bill allows a deserted wife to retain her own 
domicil for the purix>ses of divorce. This is to remedy the hard- 
ship which occurs in certain cases where a mixed marriage has 
been x^ronounced valid by our law* and void by the other. In a 
particular instance our Court felt bound to tell an Englishwoman 
that she was validl}* married to a young Frenchman who had 
returned to France, obtained there a decree annulling the mar- 
riage for lack of the consents required by French law, and then 
married someone else. Our Court would not divorce her, because 
the judges held that the lady was a domiciled Frenchwoman, 
whose marriage could only be dissolved in France. But the 
French Court would not divorce her, because the marriage had 
there been annulled. In her native country she was therefore 
held bound to a man who was validly married to someone else 
in his^ a situation obviously deplorable. 

One proposed reform wrill relieve Divorce Court judges of a 
fetter which in many cases they would gladly throw off. By the 
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new Bill the Court is given full discretion to prononncjp a decree, 
notwithstanding the applicant*6 own misconduct. The rules ncyw 
in foice, crystallised by precedent, forbid judges to dissolve simh 
a marriage in numerous cases where it is obvious that the parties 
cannot possibly live together again. 

Again, it is possible under our present law, and in one case at 
least it has actually happened, that a wife has obtained a decree 
nira against her husband living with another woman, and refrained 
from having it made absolute so as to prevent their marriage. 
The Bill provides that the decree nisi shall be made id>8olute 
imless some good reason to the contrary is shown. 

The substitution of “applicant,** “defendant,** and “oo- 
defendant** for “petitioner,** “respondent,** and ** co-respondent ** 
indicates a change of procedure which perhaps may be convenient, 
though a petition is a useful vehicle for stating facts to a Court. 
A novelty is contained in a provision that a co-defendant may 
have to pay damages ; the masculine co-respondent has, of course, 
always run this risk, but the section is quite general, and would 
apply to a wealthy woman who broke up another’s home by 
enticing the husband away. Though theoretically placing the 
sexes on a level, orders against women to pay such damages are 
likely to be as rare as orders against feminine defendants in 
breach of promise cases ; unless, indeed, mixed juries are em- 
panelled and the present masculine tendency to gallantry is 
removed. Nothing as to the composition of the jury appears on 
the Bill, but the matter is worth raising. The difficulties of a 
mixed jury are obvious, but, perhaps, not insurmountable : ladies 
sat on the Divorce Commission, which made the findings much 
more valuable, and, either as parties or as members of the public, 
listen to and discuss Divorce Court evidence daily. If it could 
be established, it is probable that a mixed jury in matrimonial 
cases would be a much more valuable instrument of justice than 
one composed of men only, for each sex would correct the other's 
bias. And such a jury should be composed of married persons 
only. 

One important section gives judges a certain right to super- 
vision of divorce reports, and it is much to be regretted that 
powerful Press influences are at work to cut it out or emasculate 
it. The argument used is that the ordinary laws of decency apply 
to newspapers, and there should be no interference with the 
liberty of the Press. In practice, however, there is a strong 
demand for the fullest details of adultery — just as there is for 
lotteries, disorderly houses, and cocaine — ^and when a eauBe 
cSlibre is on, the newspapers pandering to this demand obtain 
the best sales. Other and better conducted papers must oorre- 
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spondingly lose, and proprieton of newspapers must effher be 
prepared to face loss, or publish as much detail as their least 
scrupalouB rivals. The worst offenders are one or two weddy 
papers, which make a feature of such reports. The proprietors 
of the better-class newspapers ought to realise that the order of 
an impartial judge diould raise the standard of the* rest to their- 
own, and prevent them being penalised fcnr decent r^cence. 
Queen Victoria was of opinion that Divorce Court reports in news- 
papers were worse than the worst Frenrdi novels, and many 
published details are still obviously unfit lor young persons 
to read. ^ 

Opposition has also been offered against the proposal that 
reports are to be delayed until the conclusion of the proceedings ; 
and the value of the publicity of tbe day-to-day report is em- 
phasised. In divorce cases, however, there is a special argument 
for such delay. In many instances adultery is charged and 
diq>uted, and the Court finds it has not taken place. When this 
happens, the marriage remains valid, and it is the duty of the 
parties to return to each other. That duty must be hard enough 
in any case in such circumstances; but when each spouse has 
thoroughly w'ashed the other’s dirty linen in public, it is likely 
to be a virtual impossibility. The delay of all reports until the 
finding would enable a judge to excise details painful to either 
party from tbe report, and then reconciliation might be 
feasible. 

It may be added that the law of New Zealand already affords 
a precedent for such supen-ision. And tbe alternative of hearing 
a large number of cases in camerd on the ground of decency would 
be worse than the proposed reform. 

If and when reasonable divorce is established, one obvious 
change is indicated, and that is that Divorce and other Courts 
should be directed entirely to ignore private separation deeds for 
all purposes. As shown above. Courts have now no power of 
compelling or even inducing married couples to live together. If 
this power was restored, it might be a useful weapon against 
capricious desertion. But, if it cannot be restored, the law should 
at least keep couples together, unless the Court itself has pro- 
nounced that they may live apart. Tbe judicial recognition of 
such deeds is, in fact, comparatively modem. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts would have nothing to do with them, and Liord Eldon, 
in Chancery, following the same principle, grimly observed that 
“after the sacred contract, the parties should feel it to their 
mutual interest to improve their tempers." But tbe House of 
Lords, under Lord Westbuiy, over-ruled Lord Eldon in a sub- 
sequent case, and a Court has actually granted an injunction 
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undfisr sach a deed against a spouse desiring reconciliation from 
^'molesting ** the other. 

It seems, in fact, a great pity that Divorce Court judges have 
no power of bringing parties together on the threshold. Prob- 
ably in the majority of cases things have gone too far and nothing 
coidd be done. But one reconciliation in a dozen would make it 
wortb while. Judges in Chancery have most paternal powers over 
their wards, and can send for them and advise, coax, warn, or 
scold, as circumstances require. If the right sort of man, pos- 
sibly with his wife to help him, could see every couple before 
proceedings ydth a non-professional friend of each party, and the 
children of the union were in an adjacent room and ready to be 
caHed in if necessary, many marriages might be saved, especially 
those where misconduct was admitted. No doubt mistakes would 
be made, just as weddings arranged by magistrates in Court 
between lovers who have fallen out have often resulted disas- 
trously. Still, the experiment would be worth making, and the 
French procedure might give useful information. 

One provision in the Bill reversing the present practice ought 
to be very carefully and thoroughly considered before it becomes 
law. As the Acts now stand, no ^rson is bound to give evidence 
tending to prove his or her adultery unless such person has 
already given evidence in disproof of such accusation, when 
justice obviously demands power of cross-examination. But the 
new proposal is to compel parties to go into the box and give 
evidence without being entitled to refuse answers to questions 
tending to establish guilt. One obvious result of this would be 
to intensify perjury in a Court which may now almost be 
described as the home of jierjury. The old law that no one is 
bound to incriminate himself is founded on sound sense, and 
should be applied to adultery, proof of which, socially and 
financially, may ruin a man for life. 

That the Divorce Court should sit locally and so save poor 
suitors’ expenses is a reform against which there has hardly been 
serious opposition, except on the part of lawyers specialising in 
divorce work in London. The Schedule of the Bill contains the 
names of nearly a hundred places for such sittings, the cases to 
be heard being those of x>erBon8 wnth small incomes only. A 
comment may be made on the list as it stands, that it is still a 
long way from Berwick-on-Tweed to Newcastle-on-Tyne, whither 
a Berwick couple would have to travel. And, in the Midlands, 
Derby and Nottingham are only sixteen miles off each other, 
and another place named. Long Eaton, is between the two. 
Chesterfield would be more accessible for the north of these 
counties, and Long Eaton might be struck off the list! 
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One idb^ection, novel io oar law, enggeeta an ultinutto poHl- 
bility, though it may be stall far off. The proposal is to neog> 
nise ^voroes between English obtained in Biitidi possessions, 
if the reasons for the decree were sndi that they would snffioe 
here. Hitherto our Court has. most jealously guarded its jnnso* 
diction, and has declined to recognise any divorce betweoi 
domiciled English people unless pronounced in iKmdon. Perhaps 
some qualification will be needful; there should at least be 
red^ocity, and it might also be well to guard against any out- 
lying possession taking upon itself the part played by one or two 
Western States in America, and attracting discontented couples 
by laxity of administration. This would not be likely, but a 
power given to the King to suspend the operation of the section 
by Order in Council as against the offender would meet the pdnt. 
Apart frmn that, however, the section might pave the way to a 
uniform and standard law of divorce for the British Ernfare, 
which in turn might lead to such a standard throughout Christen* 
dom, save, of course, where divorce was entirely forbidden. 

At present a standard is impossible in our own Empire, for 
neither Scotland, South Africa, Australia, or New Zealand would 
adapt or revert to our present law, and the same would be true 
of nearly all the American States, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, France, and Switzerland. But the 
new basis of our law would in effect be the bfsis of the laws in 
those countries, and a little give and take would harmonise the 
differences in detail. With the bulk of other countries in agree* 
roent, Canada and New York, both with divorce laws rather 
similar to our own, would probably follow our lead, and then 
the law of divorce for all the white races could be framed in one 
code and placed on a clear and equitable principle. 

Alfred Fellows. 



-THE IBISH SECBETAEY8HIP AND ITS VICISSITUDES. 

I DO not propose — ^*'the tyranny of space *' precludes me — ^to sketch 
even in faint outline the hi8t<»y of the ofiBce whose holder bears, 
having regard to the impcntance of the position, the subordinate 
title ot “Chief Secretary to the Xiord Lieutenant of Ireland.'* 
It may, however, be of interest to record some leading incidents 
in the fortunes of that office and of the personnel of its holders 
rince public attention has been so pointedly and painfully directed 
to the course of affairs in Ireland. 

The whole office of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland is a heap of anomalies. It is one of several offices of 
State in these countries the relation of whose duties to their titles 
it is difficult to explain. The retention of the lowly title of the office 
of Cabinet Minister ordinarily responsible for the preservation of 
law and order and for advising and directing the conduct and policy 
of administration in Ireland is one of the many instances of that 
curious disrelish of the ackowledgment of change, however vital, 
which is characteristic of the genius of English Government. 
Side by side with the Constitution as embodied in the common law 
and the statute book there has grown up an unwritten conven- 
tional Constitution. The statute book itself, indeed, is by no 
means a true reflex of contemporary public opinion and practice, 
for it is full of strange survivals of other ages. So, too, in the case 
of ministerial offices, the tendency has been not to create them 
by statute nor to define their powers, nor by way of direct change 
to enlarge or curtail the scope of their authority and correBponding 
duties, but to allow them to grow as living organisms in the coarse 
of natural development. 

The rise in importance of the position of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is analogous to the rise in. importance 
of positions in England originally subordinate, such as the positions 
of First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, by the breaking down of the great 
offices of State. The Chief Secretaryship owes its importance to 
the reduction to a sinecure of the great office of Irish Secretary 
of State. After the Revolution, Sir Robert Southwell, the sneoes- 
Bor of Sir Isaac Newton as President of the Royal Society, had 
been invested with the office of Irish Secretary of State, whi<di 
was granted to him for life as a sinecure. No Parliament was 
held in Ireland daring the interval between 1666 and 1692.* Sir 

(1) The Parliament oonvaned in Irriand by Jamm XI., wMehaat in DnUia 
from Ifagr 7th till July SOth« 1689* mit/mr the flight of Jmmm*trom Iq 

P eown b ar 1688. im eonatita t i ofuJl y — m nifllity. 
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Paul Davy8 in the reign of Oharles II. W88 Principal 
Secretary of State for Ireland and discharged in the Irish Bouse of 
Commons as Minister the duties of his office. The post subse- 
quently given for life as a sinecure to Sir Bichard South wdl was 
granted to his son and afterwards to his grandson, who died m 
1755. It was subsequently given to Mr. Tisdal , who held the office 
of Attorney General, and on his death in 17.77 to Mr. Hely Hut- 
chinson, the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, who held it till his 
death in 1794. The case of Mr. Pulteney in 1692 supplies the first 
instance of a Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant acting as 
Minister in the Irish House of Commons and discharging the 
duties of a Secretary of State. On a motion being made for the 
production of the accounts of the Civil and Military establishment 
and a state of the revenue, Mr. Pulteney, one of the private 
secretaries of Lord Sydney, the Lord Lieutenant informed the 
House that the papers in question had been placed in his hands 
by His Excellency and they were presented ‘accordingly. 

Mr. Macpherson, in his speech as Irish Secretary, in moving the 
motion for the second reading of the Government of Ireland Bill 
on the 29th of March, made a remark ivhich was no doubt heard 
and read with a mild scepticism by persons ordinarily well 
acquainted with public affairs. “There is,” he said, “no provision 
in the Bill, nor was there any in any other (Government of 
Ireland) Bills or in the existing (Government of Ireland) Act of 
1914, for the continuance of the historic office of Chief Secretary. 
These words of mine may very well be the lay of the last min- 
strel.” The historic office of Chief Secretary has, like many 
another doomed institution, long survived the pronouncement of its 
death sentence. More than seventy years ago in 1850 a Govem- 
irignt Bill for the abolition of the Irish Ijord Lieutenancy to 
which, of course, the abolition of the Chief Secretaryship and the 
establishment in its place of a Secretaryship of State were a neces- 
sary corollary, passed in all its stages with overwhelming majori- 
ties through the Hous<* of Commons in the personal charge of Lord 
John Russell, the Prime Minister of the day. That Bill was 
abandoned in the House of liords and dropped owing to the hos- 
tility to its provisions of the Duke of Wellington — ^himself a 
former Irish Secretary — on constitutional grounds. Again, on 
May 25th, 1916, Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister pronounced in the 
House of Commons “ the breakdown of the existing machinery of 
Irish Government.” Since that time there have been no fewer 
than five Irish Secretari^, while on the 22nd May, the announce- 
ment was made that there was to be — so far from the abolition 
of the Chief Secretaryship— an additional Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, who was to be sworn of the Privy Council. 
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The Timet had on the pteviotw day asanred its readers in a 
lf««ding article that the chief consideration of the Irish Execntive 
"mast be making preparation for its departure ” and “that 
logically speaking the iiresmit occupation Dublin Castle is 
{ooviskmal.'* 

I think it may be said 'without fear of contradiction that no 
office, not even that^of Prime Minister, is so picturesque in the 
pmgnancy of contrast premnied by its holders nor so full of per- 
sonal incidents that attract interest, as the position of Irish 
Secretary which still survives so many death sentences. I propose 
to sketch a few of these episodes of interest. The list could be 
largely extended. 

I. The post has been filled alike by persons of no public experience 
and by statesmen of tbe very highest political status. O'Connell 
bitterly complains of the inexjierience of one of the Irish Secre- 
taries of the day, whom he terms "a namby pamby young gentle- 
*nan.*’ “I have heard^” he said, “that barbers train their appren- 
tices by making them shave beggars. My wretched country is 
the scene of his political education — ^he is the shave beggar of the 
day for Ireland." But the position which, in O'Connell’s judg- 
ment, was inefficiently filled by a new beginner was filled likewise 
in O’Connell's tune by statesmen whose abilities and experience 
he appreciated, widely as he may have differed from them. He 
complains, feu instance, in a letter to- Liord Duncannon. of the 
ai^intment of Mr. Stanley (the Earl of Derby who was Prime 
Minister) to the Irish Secretaryship. “Mr. Stanley,” he writes, 
“has been sent over again-to be the only chief and real governor. 
It is idle to conceal it. Mr. Stanley must be put out of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. Mr. Stanley must leave Ireland or the Ministry 
must expect to lose the support of the Irish members." The pori 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland has moreover been filled by states- 
men who have left for it the very highest office. It has, for 
instance, been filled in 1887 by Sir Michael Hicks Beach, while 
holding the great position of Leader of the House of Commons. 

-Again, the Chief Secretaryship in its relation to the Lord 
Liientenancy has afforded a greater number of instances of family 
arrangements in the disposition of preferment than any other 
ministerial post. To give a few illustrations, the Duke of Dorset, 
when Lord Lieutenant in 1751, had as Chief Secretary his son. 
Lord George Sackville, afterwards of the battle of Minden 
notuiety. The Earl of Bristol in 1766 had as his Chief Secretary 
one of hu brothers. Earl Temple, when i^rd Lieutenant in 1788; 
h^ as hie Chief Secretary his brother. Mr William (Lord) Gspn- 
ville, afterwards Speaker and Prime Minister. Mr. Grenville sprat, 
however, most of his time in London and obtained through his Chief 
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Seovetatydiip the grea^ siiieeute offiM of Chief BeBBcoibcaiMsar <m 
tile !bidi eetabliehment to which a'eslery of iB4,000 per aimaaii 
was attached. In the Marqnis of Wdlesley as Ijocd Ideotenant 
and Mr. lattleton (Liord Hatherton) ae Chid Secretwry, we had in 
Ireland a Oovemment by a father-in-law and a aon-in-law — ^“1 
xejoioe,'’ writes O’Connell in 1835, “at the coming (as licrd 
Ideutenant) of Lord Wellesley, who is a mere driveller bnt who'is 
another name for his son-in-law, Mr. Littletmi.” 

HI. The position of Irish Secretary is now one of tiie most 
heavily burdened with difficult, {nessing and responsible .work d 
any public position in the Empire. That position has, however, at 
times been virtually a sinecure. Thus Sir Arthur Welletiey 
* (Duke of Wellington) took while holding the office of Irish Beere- 
tary in 1806, a military command in PartugaJ. He did not resign 
the Irish Secretaryship, bnt employed Mr. Croker to explain in the 
House of Commons such Irish business as might arise during his 
absence. The future I>uke of Wellington as Irish Secretary, 
although absent from Ireland, was busy in the wmrk of corruption 
in that country. In a letter written in November, 1806, from 
London to Dublin Castle, he says in reference to the agitation for 
Boman Catholic emancii>ation : “I think there are some inter- 
esting Catholic questions afloat just now you might feed with 
another J6100.*’ So also, in a letter to the Irish Und«r Secretary, 
he alludes to “the measures I had in contemplation in respect to 
newspapers in Ireland. It is quite impossible to leave them en- 
tirely to themselves. I think it will be dangerous to allow the 
Press in Ireland to take care of itself, particularly as it has been 
so long in leading strings.” 

IV. The position of Irish Secretary has been no doubt not 
infrequently declined. It has, however, been on some occasions 
a very coveted object of political ambition. O’Connell himself 
thought the Chief Secretaryship worthy of his acceptance. In a 
confidential letter in April, 1835, on the formation of the Mel- 
bourne Administration after the downfall of the Peel Cabinet, he' 
writes : “ You may 1^ convinced I will not accept any office of 
any kind without distinct pledges, nor is there any office I tiioold 
accept save Attorney-General or Secretary for Ireland.” O’Connell 
was actually nominated Attorney-General, and was for half a day 
Krst Law Officer of the Crown. Colonel Ellice, a son-inJaw 
of Earl Grey and Whip in that statesman’s Administration, was 
the negotiator. O’Connell’s commission was duly made out, but 
difficulties intervened, and the appmntment was cancdled in 
favour- of Mr. (Justice) Perrin. O’Connell probably realised that 
hie aeceptanoe of office would be a death-blow to his power. He 
writes : "With respect to mystif, the facts never oosed out. I 
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was offered the Bolls, which 1 at once rejected; I understand 
the King (William IV.) made a personal objection to my being 
in power. Heaven help the worthy old gentleman. As if the 
way to give me powSDr was not to keep me out of oflELoe. You 
are aware that I did at once disclaim taking any office, and freed 
the new Ministry from any embarrassment arising from the want 
of me.” It is no secret that the Irish Secretaryship has been in 
recent times considered, notwithstanding its difficulties, a post 
to be desired by some eminent statesmen, including Mr. Joseidi 
Chamberlain. 

V. It is a very general, but, nevertheless, an absolutely 
erroneous, impression that the Irish Secretaryship has, as a 
general rule, proved fatal to political careers and reputations. 
The tenure of that office has in some few cases resulted in failure 
that has been due not so much to the men, but to circumstances. 
No position has, however, been preparatory to greater things than 
the position of Irish Secretary. Of forty-six Chief Secretaries 
since the Union, no fewer than six — ^Wellington, Melbourne, 
Stanley, Peel, Campbell-Bannerman, and Balfour — ^have subse- 
quently filled the great position of Prime Minister. The Chief 
Secretaries since the Union number among them a Speaker of 
the House of Commons, two Viceroys of India, two Lfords-Liieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and statesmen of the calibre of the late Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord St. Aldwyn, Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir George 
Trevelyan, Mr. Walter Dong, Viscount Morley, and Viscount 
Bryce, to whose subsequent careers the position of Chief Secre- 
tary gave an impetus. Among the Chief Secretaries before the 
Union who attained great subsequent distinction may be included, 
to take only a few names, Addison, afterwards Secretary of State ; 
Grenville, Speaker of the House of Commons and Prime Minister; 
William Windham; and Lord Castlereagh. The Chief Secretary- 
ship, neither before nor after the Union, can truthfully be 
described as the grave of reputations. 

VI. There is yet another aspect in which the office of Irish 
Secretary may be regarded as renowned. If it numbered 
amongst its holders seven Prime Ministers, it is scarcely less 
fortunate in having as its incumbents a greater number of men 
who have attained the very foremost rank in literature than any 
other Ministerial office ; Addison, Trevelyan, Morley, Balfour, 
Bryce, and Birrell are calculated, by reason of their contributions 
to the literature of these countries, to reflect lustre on any x>o8ition 
they may have filled. Bach of these statesmen has been Irish 
Secretary. And there is yet another man of genius, greater in 
literature than any of those, whose name must be very closely 
associated with the position of Chief Secretary — Edmund Burke. 
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William GKerard Hamilton^ known as ** Bingle-speecdi Hamilton** 
from a speech of rare excellence in the English House of Com- 
mons in 1705 (he made several others^ but none quite so good), 
formed the acquaintance of Edmund Burke through Liord Charle- 
mont. Hamilton had a seat at the IBoard of Trade, of which Liord 
Halifax was the President. Hamilton engaged Edmund Burke 
to assist him in his work. In 1761 Ijord Halifax was appointed 
to the Irish Vioeroyalty and Burke became his private secretary. 
In that year Horace Walpole met Burke at dinner at the house 
of the newly-appointed Secretary, Mr. Hamilton. ** There 
were,** he says, ** Garrick and a young Burke, who wrote a book 
in the style of Liord Bolingbroke, which was much admired. He 
Sis a sensible person, and has not worn off his enthusiasm yet, and 
thinks there is nothing so charming as writers and to be one. 
He will know better one of these days.** Hamilton was Chief 
Secretary to Lord Halifax and to Lord Northumberland, the two 
first Viceroys of George III. He made five speeches in the Irish 
House of Commons with extraordinary effect, speeches which, 
it is safe to say, were the composition of Edmund Burke, whose 
intellect he desired to utilise and appropriate to his own aggran- 
disement. Hamilton used his position of Chief Secretary to 
secure for himself the sinecure office of Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Hamilton left Ireland in 1763. He held the post 
of Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer till 1784, when the Govern- 
ment bought back from him that sinecure of d01,5(X) a year by 
the grant of a life pension on Ireland of £2,500 a year with the 
power to sell that pension. Early in 1768 Hamilton secured a 
pension of £300 a year to Burke from the Irish Treasury, and 
insisted on his right, in consideration of this pension, to the 
undivided services of Burke as if he had bought him in the slave 
market. Burke eventually surrendered the pension, of which 
Hamilton had the meanness to take an assignment to his own 
nominee. In 1765 this transaction was wound up. **Six of the 
best years of my life,** said Burke, **he took from me from every 
pursuit of literary reputation or of improvement of my fortune. 
Jn that time he made his own fortune a very great one, and he 
^8 also taken to himself the very little one which I have made.** 
Hamilton, after his return from Ireland, never spoke in the 
English House of Commons, of which he subsequently remained 
a riaember for nearly four and twenty years. His speeches in the 
Irisn^ House of Commons, which have been published under the 
title V Parliamentary Logick,** may be regarded as the produc- 
tions, 'to all. intents and purposes, of Edmund Burke. The voice 
was th^ voice of Hamilton, but the words were the words of 
Burke. The association of the name and genius of Burke with 
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. the Iiidi Secretaryflliip in its xelations with men of letters is not 
far-fetched. Mr. Hardy, the biographer of Liord Chsrltaiont, 
thus refers to ^‘Single-spee^ Hamilton ” : ‘*Mr. Gerard Hamilton 
was as much distingoidied by his speech as by his silence in the 
(Irish) House o£ Commons. The uncommon sfdendour of his 
eloquence^ ^hich was succeeded by such inflexible taciturmty in 
St. Stephen's, became the subject, as might be supposed, of much 
idle speculation. The truth is that all his speeches, whether 
delivered in Liondon or in Dublin, were not only prepared but 
studied with a minuteness and exactitude of which those who axe 
only used to the carelessness of modem debating can scarcely form 
any idea.” 

VH. The prevalence of duelling in these countries in thefl 
eighteenth century and in the early decades of the last century 
is notorious, and the immense number o( conspicuous men, and 
especially of conspicuous statesmen, who fought duels is very 
striking. The list of duellists includes Shelburne, Pitt, Pox, 
Canning, Castlereagh, and the Duke of Wellington. Mr. Liecky 
has well observed that "‘no revolution of public sentiment has been 
more remarkable than that which, in the space of little more 
than a generation, has banished from these countries, and in a 
great manner from Europe, this evil custom which had defied so 
long the condemnation both of the Church and of the Daw.” In 
the last case in which a serious challenge was sent to a public 
man the person challenged was an Irish Secretary. In 1815 Sir 
Bobert Peel, when Irish Secretary, challenged b’Connell. In 
1M2 a challenge was sent by an Irish public man to another 
Sir Bobert Peel, the son of the eminent statesman, when, like 
his father, Irish Secretary. The striking contrast between the 
manner in which the respective challenges were treated in the 
cases of father and son, both filling the same high oflBfle— a genera- 
tion intervening — constitutes an object-lesson in “the revolution 
of sentiment” on the subject of duelling. Sir Bobert Peel's 
challenge to O'Connell is as follows: “Dublin Castle. Sep. 4, 
1816, six o clock. Sir, having seen in a newqMiper of this evening 
a letter bearing your signature connected with a oommunicatioD 
which I have recently made to you imputing to me a paltry trick 
and concluding with the expression of your regret that I had 
ultimately preferred a paper war, I have to* request that you will 
appomt a friend who may make with Colonel Brown, the bearer 
of this letter, such arrangements as the case requires, I am. Sir, 
etc., Bobert Peel. Daniel O’Connell. Esq.” The second 
arranged that Peel and O’Connell should proceed to the Continent 
and there fight. O’Connell succeeded in reaching London with- 
out detection, but he was arrested when stepping into a chaise 
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for Dover. He was bound in heavy recognisances to. keep the 
peace everywhere, and informed by Mr. Justice Lie Blanc that 
if he and Peel fought afterwards and either were killed, the sur- 
vivor would be tried and assuredly hanged for murder. The 
malicious gossip of the day, for which there was no fonndatkn, 
imputed to O’Connell a desire to be arrested. Some little time 
afterwards, in arguing a case before Lord Norbury, the Chief 
Justice of the Irish Court of Common Pleas, O'Connell said : “I 
fear your Lordship fails to apprehend me.” “Well, Mr. O’Con- 
nell,” was the genial reply from the Bench, “the fault must be 
with you. ^ No one can be more easily apprehended than you if 
he so desire.” In February, 1862, The O’Donoghue, a member 
•of the House of C^immons, felt aggrieved by language used in the 
House of Commons b}* the third Sir Robert Peel, then Irish Secre- 
tary. He sent a friend to Sir Robert Petd, and the friend was 
rcfi^rred to Lord Palmerston, tlie Prime Minister. The incident 
came before the House of Commons on February 24th, 1862, and 
the* following extract from the Votes and Proceedings reoozds the 
extinction of political duelling in these countries, and must stand 
to the credit of the office of Irish Secretary. “Complaint being 
made to the House by Vis<‘onnt Palmerston that The O’Donoghue, 
Member for the County of Tipperary, had sent a hostile message 
to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Baronet, Member for Tam- 
worrh, and Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
ill consequence of words sfxiken by the latter in debate on Friday 
last, and The O’Donughuc being in lii.«5 place, Mr. Sjioaker called 
ii|Hm him to express his n^gret that he had taken a courst^ incon- 
sistent with the privili gt's of the House and to assure the House 
that the matter should not procecil further. Whereupon, after 
an explanation from ^fajor Clavin. Member for the City of 
Tiimerick, who had convcyenl the message. The O’Donoghue stated 
that he desired to acquit hirn.scdf of any diare.s|iect to the House 
or its privileges, submitted liitii.self to its pleasure and gave the 
required as-suranco.” 

VITT. Before the I'nion the relations between the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and his Chief So<*retary. even when not based on family 
connection, were generally very intimate and cordial. The Lord- 
Lieutenant liad an aiitlioritative voice in the selection of a Chief 
Recrretary, who was not infrequently, if not a near relative, a 
close personal friend. The .(’hief Secretary of Iiord Buckingham- 
shire in 1777, Sir Iticliard Heron, was his F.nglish land agent. 
The Chief Secretary of Tjord Harcourt in 1772, Sir John 
Blaquiere, had been a ineinlwr of an Kmbassy of which the Lord- 
Lieutenant had been the hetul. Sir John BlaqiiieriA's intimacy 
and influence with his Chief may perha|»s be ganged by one little 

VOL. cvin. N.s. o 
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incident. Lord Haroonxt, in a letter to the Cabinet in a come- 
spondence of whidi copies have been preserved and annotated by 
Sir John Blaqniere, says : “I am persuaded it would bo very 
undesirable to make the commission of judges (in Ireland) to 
continue during good behaviour.” To this letter Sir John 
Blaquiere af^nds the remark : was in the country when this 

extraordinary letter was written. — J.B.” 

Again, Lord Carlisle in 1780 had as his Chief Secretary Mr. 
Eden (Lord Auckland), with whom he had been accompanied on 
his unsuccessful mission of conciliation to the American Colonies 
in revolt. When Lord Carlisle was removed from tho^Liord-Lieu* 
tenancy in 1782, under circumstances of great abruptness and 
discourtesy, Mr. Eden resolved to avenge the manner in which 
his Cihief was treated. He refused positively to hold any com- 
munication with the ncw' Government, and,* availing himself of a 
seat which he still held in the English House of Commons, he 
appeared there on the first day of iTs assembly, and after a vehe- 
ment speech in which he described the impossibility of with- 
holding legislative independence from Ireland, he gave notice of 
his intention to move the repeal of the Act of George I. declaring 
Ireland to be bound by the laws of the English Parliament. 
Before the Union no Lord-Lieutenant and no Chief Secretary 
ever had a seat in the British Cabinet. The Lord-Lieutenant 
was an English nobleman, his Chief Secretary was generally a 
membesr of the' English House of Commons who easily obtained 
a seat in the Irish House. These functionaries went in and out 
of office with the English Government whose nominees they were. 
A member of the English House of Commons did not vacate bis 
seat in that Assembly on being appointed Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, as that appointment w^as not regarded as within 
the purview of the English Place Act of 1705, and the Irish Place 
Act of 1793 was not considered applicable, since the appointment 
to the Chief Secretaryship had been made before its holder had 
been elected to that Assembly. Lord Castlereagh, how- ever, when 
appointed Chief Secretary in 1798, wras a member of the Irish 
House of Commons. He sat for the County of Down, a constituency 
in which the voters were forty-shilling freeholds, and in which 
there was at least the semblance of popular election. He was not 
at the time a member of the English House of Commons, in 
which, however, he had previously sat. Mr. George Ponsonby, 
subsequently Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the Ministry of All 
the Talents and header of the official Opposition in the British 
House of Commons from 1807 till bis death in 1817, raised the 
question to whether hord Castlereagh had not vacated his seat 
by his acceptance of office under the Crown under the provisions 
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of the Irish Place Act. The Irish House of CbmiiionSt howerer, 
refused to entertain Mr. Pon8onby*s contention. If liord Gastle- 
reagh had then been compelled to seek re-election for his con- . 
stituency he would have been defeated. The petition against the 
Union from the County of Down had 17,000 signatures, whereas 
the counter-petition was signed only by 416, and at the general 
election after the Union Lord Castlereagh lost his seat for Down. 

It was not till after the Union in 1801 that by statute appointment 
by the liord-Lieutenant of Ireland to his Chief Secreteryship 
rendered a seat in the House of Cogfimons vacant — the Chief 
Secretary being cltgible for re-election, while it is provided by an 
amending Act that the Chief Secretaryship is not itself necessarily 
vacated by the resignation of the Dord-Lieutenant by whom the 
appointment has been made. On the formation of a new Adminis- 
tration the last appointment is usually that of the Irish Secretary. 
The reason is obvious. The Lord-Lieutenant formally appoints 
the Chief Secretar}', who is generally a prominent member of the 
Administration, while a Tiord-Lieu tenant is not usually a member 
of a Cabinet. He occupies a ]x>sition of great dignity but sub- 
ordinate importance, the appointment to a Lord-Lieutenancy 
being frequently deferred till there is a certainty that the gentle- 
man who is the prospective Cliief Secretary will have no objection 
to his Chief. Before the Union, as I have said, no Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and no Chief Secretary ever sat in a Cabinet. In 
fact, both before and after the Union Cabinet Ministers, on 
appointment to the Lord-Lieutenancy, have retired from the 
Cabinet. Since the Union the Cabinet has frequently contained 
neither a Lord-Lieutcn<ant nor a Chief Secretary. It is usual in 
recent times for a Chief Secretary to*be a Cabinet Minister. On 
four occasions only has a Lord-Lieutenant been a member of the 
Cabinet — in the second Viceroyalty of Karl Spencer in 1882, in 
the Viceroyalties of the Earl of Carnarvon, Earl Cadogan, and 
Lord French. Until the appointment of the present Chief 
Secretary, a Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary have never . 
been in a Cabinet together. The presence of a Lord-Lieutenant 
and a Chief Secretary in a Cabinet produces two results. It 
destroys Sir Eobeii; Peel’s grave objections in 1860 to making the 
Irish Secretary a Cabinet Minister on the ground, held previously 
by Lord Anglesey and subsequently by Earl Cowper and. Lord 
Wimborne when Lords-Lieutenant, that it tended not only to 
disturb, but to invert, the relation of a subordinate to his Chief 
(the Lord-Lieutenant not being in the Cabinet) and that it 
encouraged the Chief Secretary to assume for himself the exercise 
of independent powers. Another result of the presence of a Lord- 
Lieutenant and a Chief Secretary in the Cabinet must be that 
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the theoretical subordination of the Irish Administration to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, who in pre-Union 
times was the medium of official communication between the 
Irish Administration and the Cabinet, has now ceased to represqpt 
anything more than a formal recognition of the constitutional 
principle that a Secretary of State is the proper medium for the 
transmission of the commands of the Sovereign to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland as to any other servant of the Crown, and 
that the responsibility of the Home Secretary for the peace of the 
Healm would no longer warrant his over-ruling the decision of the 
Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary with respect to the adminis- 
trative policjr of Ireland. 

IX. The contrasts and analogies between the administration of 
Scottish affairs in Scotland and Irish affairs in Ireland are of 
interest. In Scotland, as in Trolaiid, there was once a Secretary 
of State. On the abolition of that office in Scotland the Home 
Office took over the formal <*onduct of Scottish affairs, being 
advised by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, who discharged for the 
purpose of the dornostic business of Scotland the duties of an 
Under Secretary of State. In 1885 the office rif Secn^tary for 
Scotland, whose holder is not a Secretary of Stale, but a repre- 
sentative for local purposes of various Scottisli De]>artments of 
Government, was created. The great essential difference between 
Scottish and Irish administration' is that in Scotland since the 
union not only of the Parliaments in 1707. but of the Crowns in 
1603, the administrative Government of Scotland has been all but 
invariably in the hand.s of Scotsmen, whereas the administrative 
Government of Ireland has been all but invariably in tlic hands 
of statesmen not connected by either birth, descent, nr t'dnca- 
tion with that countr 3 ^ Every Lord Advocate for Scotland and 
every Secretarj*' for Scotland has been a Scotsman. Since the 
Irish Union there have been three and twenty Lords-IJeutenant 
and fifty-four Irish Secretaries. Five Lords-T^ieutenant only and 
six Irish Secretaries only have been of Irish birth or antecedents. 
The appointment of Lord Castlereagh to the Irish Recretarvshif) 
is the subject of the friJlriwinp curious notice in one of the letters 
of Lord Cornwalli.s, the l.ord-Lieutenant of the day, to the Duke 
of Portland, then Home S<*cretarv, to be laid before the Cabinet : 
“liOrd Castlereagh*s apfiointraeiit gave rnc great satisfaction, and, 
although I admit the propriety of the general rule fagainst the 
appointment of Tri.shmen) yet he is so very unlike an Irishman 
I think he has a claim to an exception in his favour.” 

J. G. Swift MacNpjll. 



A liEOOIjLKCTION OF “L’ADOREE.” 

• 

EiVERyonb remombers Xia 13orde — ^L'Ador^e, tbe lovely, tbe endiftnt- 
ing, and ftiany must remember her touching farewell to the public 
who could hardly believe in the reality of. her departure, and who* 
stood for nearly un hour in Vie tlHatre shouting, ** Come back, come 
back." To me above all, of course, the occasion was moving. 

The first time 1 saw her was the first night she danced here in 
Paris. She had arrived from Brussels, whence report heralded her, 
that morning. Destined for a dancer as 1 had always been, my 
mother took me to see each new star who appeared, that I might 
learn or take warning from her as the case might be. 1 can re- 
member the very smell of the theatre as we went in, but I forget 
the dull entertainment that preceded the clou of the evening. I 
know we seemed to wait through an eternity of boredom before the 
voices of the violins sang a prelude t-o the appearance of the dancer, 
bhc was billed as La Doret\ Tlie Golden One, on account of her 
wonderful shining hair; hut after that first night she was L’Adorie, 
for all hearts were hors. 

There is no need for me tfi d€*:^eriho her dancing. Has not Europe 
rung with it, and .America resounded on gong<? From her first 
arresting entranced in her thin green rolies, with her air of a wearied 
sylph, to her last frenzied swirling over autumn leaves we sat spell- 
bound, and when at last she fell, as if exhausted, with her white arms 
fiung w'ide, the whole liouse rose at her and shouted itself hoarse. 

hrom that momcuit my fate was decided. If I could not dance as 
she danced, I would not- dance at all. In vain my mother assured 
me that such dancing might prove only a passing fashion. I was 
obdurate. The only thing to be done was to take me to see her. 
Ah, the graeiousness of her reception of us. Maman, shy and dis- 
tressed, I, silent witli admiration. must have been on em- 

barrassing pair. But she. even lovelier in her own rooms than on 
the stage, leant forward so kindly and so simply took my hand that 
all our sbyne.'ss vanished and we freely asked, and as freely received, 
her dirr^ctions. I was to leave Henri’s at once, and to study for 
two years with Mnie. Fan tin; then T/.Adortkj would take me under 
her own care. But nil tliis on condition that I danced for her in 
the big studio she had taken, and that she saw promise in me. 
Then distraction : she was so busy that she could not see me dance 
for a week. Thursday -wc'ok, ut eleven o’clock, was her first hour 
of freedom. And novr we must go, she was expecting a visitor. 

What a drive home tliat was, both of us talking at once : Maman 
conquered by the dancer’s charm, I her utter slave. And so 1 re- 
mained through the following two years of drudgery, lightened by 
periodic visits to my idol. For the trial at the studio proved a sue- 
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0688 . How I trembled when I first stood up before her. The great 
ooimors round the wallai seemed to mock the frightened figure they 
.reflected. The heavy purple curtains were the colour of doom. 
And Prince X., who sat there with his quizzical smile, seemed to be 
only waiting for my discomfiture. T danced the few oonventionSl 
steps that reveal .training, and woke approval but no interest in the 
tall dark man. Li*Ad(Hr4e watched me gravely. 

** See now,** she said as I finished, “ Cesare here will play the 
22nd Prelude of Bach. He will play it twice. Listen the first time. 
Qo bddnd 'the screen and listen alone. Then, when he plays it 
again, come out and give to us in dance what the music has given 
to you.** 

Prince X. looked up kindly. ** Forget us,** he said. ** Forget life. 
Forget your future. At any rate then you will carry something 
away.** 

1 looked at him, and he seemed to send strength into my soul 
with his steady, kind look. I went behind the screen. 

A miracle happened. Li*Ador4c had tears in her eyes. Maman 
wore her rapt air. The Prince looked at me questioningly, ** How 
does she do it? *' he asked. 

But I am not here to tell you about myself. Let me tell you 
rather how she mothered me, worked with me, taught me, loved 
me, gave me all she could give, until at last the day came on which 
1 was to make my first appearance in public and she her last in 
France. 

We were in Paris, where L’Ador4e had been dancing for a month 
before sailing on a two years* contract to America. She was to sail 
the day after her farewell, performance, at which 1 also was to dance. 
X. was to follow her by the next boat and Maman and 1 were to 
join her after a three months* tour in Europe. All day she had 
looked at me w'ith troubled eyes. She had no doubt of zpy success, 
she said, and yet she looked at me as if our life together were 
ending. 

We were presenting a new* dance for her farew^ell night, or rather 
a new version of the one in which 1 had first seen her. Were any 
of you there? It was a wonderful night. I'he curtain drew up on 
s grey hillside silent in twilight. One saw dim w-hite fiowers and 
trees with colourless fruit.s; a valley slojied away to the right, and 
grey fields shewed faintly against a grey horizon. The orchestra 
played a minor air that Strlavine had written specially for the dance. 
Slowly, slowly, as one listened, a vague tremor of colour seemed to 
come to life. The grey faded, and deepened, and grew to green. A 
warm light shone in the sky. The air changed to a triumphant 
chant, and as the light throbbed and glowed the fields grew gold 
across the valley as if the sun himself were coming up the road 
that climbed the hill. And now one saw that the fields wore of 
standing com ripe in the ear. The indistinguicdiable grey creeper 
was a vine heavy with purple grapes. The dim tree bowed beneath 
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a -load of figs. And now the sky was a bright hard blue, in which 
hi^ auinmer set one white doud sail. Then, as the whole orchestra 
seemed to sing with triumph, a figyre came from the valley and 
stayed for a moment against the glowing dcy. Tall and dender 
and golden, vdth golden sandals on her feet; veiled with gold and 
crowned with barley. Demeter stood before us. And Ihen, the 
wonder-dance. The dance ** of woven paces and of waving hands." 
And all the while the colour about her grew and the music gathered 
new and fuller themes. Then, almost imperceptibly, the music 
slowed and the brillianoy faded. The heavy grape clusters fell 
from the reddening vme. The figs dropped their purple from among 
the withering leaves. And now the fires of autunm burnt the gold 
from the landscape, and then their red died down' till the dance 
ended with the dancer gazing with wild eyes at a leaf that fell at 
her feet from some arching bough above. She stood and looked 
and the music stopped, and leaf after leaf eddied down through the 
chilling air till, with the light gone from her gold-lit robes, a figure of 
dismay stood brown-clad among the brown and shrivelling leaves. 

A feeling of foreboding struck at my heart as I stood ready to 
descend the hill. The hill that, waking only to green, was grey once 
more in the mist of autumn. Then my cue came. A shrill piping 
rose from the orchestra and then a thrill of bird-song. The mists 
lifted, and, as an opal light grew rosy with dawn, I set my bare 
feet on a green path that led downward through flowering haw- 
thorn trees. Demeter lifted her stricken face and saw, treading 
tenderly between the spring flowers that starred her path, white-clad 
Persephone, with clustered golden hair crowned with pide wind- 
flowers. There had always been a slight likeness between us. This 
my teacher had cultivated. Her movements and carriage 1 copied 
partly from worship, partly from association. My hair, though 
paler thiui hers, she made me wear in her own fashion. 

How can 1 describe the look she gave me? The long look of 
love, of renunciation, of despair. X.-said after that he could never 
tell if it was that that so moved the audience, or the picture 1 made 
of youth but half-awakened, and with a pathos of troubled ques- 
tioning in my eyes. Be it as it may, the audionoe rose in their 
seats and shouted at us— 

" A miradle," " A re -incarnation," " La Dorde," "L’AdorAe." 

She lifted her hand, and the music of Striavine's enchanting 
Spring Song began. As T advanced she stepped back, but always 
with that look in her eyes. 1 drew inspiration deep into my soul, 
and, stooping to a daisy, began my dance. All the joy of resurrec- 
tion after long sleep, of light after long darkness, was my theme.. I 
forgot the still, watching figure. I forgot the audience. 1 listened 
to the music. I gave out what 1 drew in. Then as I stood listen- 
ing to the thunder of the* applause 1 became aware of one thing that 
struck at my heart like a sword. From the stage box X. leaned 
forward, and with his deep-set eyes looked straight into mine. 1 
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stepped back and bowed to the audience. Demeter unbound the 
golden fillet that confined her veil and fastened it below my wreath. 
Then she took nae in her arms and gave me a long tender kiss, 
there %n the stage before all the people. How they shouted. The 
bosurds were covered with flowers. The golden light played on my 
idol's robes a gai n a&d she turned to receive the incense that we 
shared. But in her eyes despair stayed. 

She sailed the next day and that night I danced alone. I gave 
the Spring dance in a larch wood all tender green, while a little 
shepherd sat on a grey rock piping. Prince X. came into his box 
as my turn began. Afterwaids be drove Maman and me home in 
his car. Bvery day that week he took us to lunch in the Bois 
and every night he came to the theatre. I began to grieve at the 
thought of how soon he would go to America. On the Friday 1 
said to him, ** This is our last lunch, is it not? 

An unhappy look came into his e 3 'eB, and he said that business 
would keep him a little longer in Paris. 

A letter came from Jj'Adoree. She had had a tremendous recep- 
tion in New York. 1 was to be good and to practise hard, and to 
remind X. to bring her signed copy of Anatole France. But X. 
lingered in Paris. Other letters came — shorter, messages to differ- 
ent people, commissions, but less and less of the • personal. The 
day came when 1 was to journey to Milan. 

It is good-bye,*' 1 said to X., and as I spoke it was like a sword 
in my heart. A two-edged sword. X. did not look at me. 

** I am coming to Milan,” he said. 

All my entreaties, all my tears — well, all the world knows how 
the^’ ended. I swear I made u good fight both against myself and 
against him. ** 1 have written to her,” he said. 

She did not write to me again, though 1 wrote letters denial, 
of despair, of renunciation, of passionate adoration. 1 tried to be 
true. I was only nineteen. 

J.i'Ador4e never came to Paris again. She danced in every 
capital of the world and so did 1, yet I never saw her but once 
more. It was five years later, and she had left the stage. I was 
staying at Heyste for a week before dancing in Jirus.sels. One even- 
ing I was so restless in my rooms at the big hotel that I left rny 
paid companion to write my letters, and went out on the long sands 
of the shore. From the lighted Casino one heard distinctly the 
sound of dance music. Couples walked about in the lighted gsuxlcns, 
but the sands were dark and deserted. I thought 1 saw one figure 
ahead of me, but no more. As 1 paced along the sea's edge, from the 
Casino came suddenly the minor opening notes of Striuvine's 
Demeter. 1 sat down against a tussock of coarse grass and closed 
my eyes and listened. When I looked up a grey figure wok on the 
smooth stretch of sand between me and the sea. A woniuti witli 
a grey veil bound about her head. She swayed and lifted her hands. 
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1 sat and watched her, unable to move. At last she stood still witii 
bead thrown back, gazing upwards as if a star had fall^ at her feet. 
A shrill piping came from the orchestra, and then a thrill of bird> 
song. 1 threw back my cloak and rose to my feet, lifting my ediite 
skirts. For a moment we faced each other, then my tears came. 

“ Adorte I *’ I cried, and took her hands. She looked at me with 
eyes that burnt in a white face. 

“ G’est la petite liai^erite,” she said. Then she detached her* 
self from me. 

“ Believe me," she said, " I have always been glad of your suc- 
cess. I have watched your career and have rejoiced that it has 
been so great. I could not see you, 1 could not see you witli him." 

" If you knew-; — " 1 began. She stopped me. 

'* I know all," she said, " and it was perhaps the best way. 1 
am not a woman who, having known passion, could see it die into 
kindness. You took my lover raised my hands to protest — 
" No, you did it innocently. Say, then, my lover left me for you. 
I forgive you that now. You won greater fame than mine. But of 
that I am not jealous. It is what happened at the last that makes 
an eternal barrier between us. That makes it impossible for us to 
meet. You know." I bowed my head. "It is that that makes 
mo a living grief. That stabs me unceasingly here." 

She pressed her hands to her breast as if a bodily agony possessed 
her. 

"1 can never forget," she cried, and turned, and was gone. 1 
threw myself down where one of her little heel-prints lay marked 
in the sand, and lay there weeping. 1 wept for myself, left alone 
in a givy world; 1 wept for her; I wept for X., the perfect, the 
faithless lover, who had been false to both of us, but who had sent 
for me as he lay dying and had died against my heart. 

Ethel Dilkb. 



A NEW ITALIAN HISTOEICAL DRAMA. 

It is a wise child that knows its own father ; it is a good book that 
recognises its own artistic parentage. The writers of the present 
age are often so afraid of being accused of plagiarism that they 
clothe their best ideas in ridiculously transparent disguises, hoping 
thereby to lay claim to the laurel wreath of originality, ^s if Virgil 
were ashamed of recognising a certain debt to Homer, or as if it 
were aiqr dishonour to Ariosto that Boiardo had ** been there be- 
fore"! 

What a relief, then, to find a really great masterpiece that does 
not seek to disguise its origin. II Beffardo, the new play of Nino 
Beirini, an almost unknown Italian dramatist, admits openly, even 
in its title, the influence of Scm Benelli’s Cena delle Beffe^ but 
the enthusiastic reception the new play received, and continues still 
to receive, from the public of Milan and Rome, shows clearly that 
it is no mere copy, or literary rechauffe. The play has recently 
been published in book form, and now that it can be studied dis- 
passionately without the additional advantages of the extraordinarily 
fine acting of the company that created it, and the beautiful setting 
of thirteenth-century scenery, it may be considered to rank imques- 
tionably amopgst the few great masterpieces of Italian drama, both 
ancient and modem. 

Comparisons are always odious, but it is impossible not to couipure 
the Beffardo with Benelli’s earlier work, although there arc few 
points of direct contact beyond the title; in fact there is even the 
difference of over a centuiy and a half in the historical setting. But 
the conception of the early Renaissance as an age not of beauty 
and love, but of bitterness and hate, the scorn, the mockery, the 
hypocrisy underlying the gay and brilliant life in those Italian 
States, first inspired the Cena delle Beffe, and inspires also the 
Beffardo. No disparagement, therefore, of Benelli's great work 
is intended when one asserts that the Beffardo is undoubtedly 
its superior in human interest and fully equal to it in dramatic 
power. The main, defect of the Cena is its luck of any dominat- 
ing female personality ; it consists merely in a study of hate between 
two men, one strong, the other weak. The Beffardo is also a 
study of hate, but of that between a mother and son, and the per- 
sonality of the mother is quite as important us that of the pro- 
tagonist. 

Berrini, greatly daring, has selected as the latter an historical 
personage, the poet, Cecco Angioliero of Siena, who died about 
1818 , friend and companion of Dante, with whom he exchanged 
many sonnets and finally quarrelled. The play is founded on his 
fmous sonnet, " S’io fossi foco, arderei lo mondo," which has been 
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SO admirably translated, by BosseW, and is skilfally led up to 
introduced into the play itself: — 


8*io foMi fooof arderei lo mondo; 

■*io foui Teiito lo tempestarei; 
s*io foui aoqaa io rallaglienl ; 

8*io foui Dio lo mandoroi *n profondo. 
B*io fosai Papa, allcHr aaie* giocondo 
chS totti i Chnaiiaa* tribolerai : 
a'io foui Imparator, aai che faroi? 

A tatti mosaroi lo capo a tondo. 

S*io foaai mortOy anderei da mio padre, 
a'io foaai Tita foggirei da Ini : 
aimilemente faria di mia madre. 

S'io foui Gecco, oom'io aono e fni, 
iorrei le donna giovani a leggiadre 
^ le broite e Tecchie laaurei altrni.^ 


The unnatural hatred of the son for his parents, which inspires this 
sonnet, is, in Berrini’s play, the result of his neglected childhood, 
and the hatred they have always shown him, and it is this mutual 
hatred that dominates the play. 

The author has made admirable use of all the historical material 
available, for Boccaccio tells how Cecco was once sent to a Papal 
Iiegate in the March of Ancona, and bow, having met evil com- 
panions. he was forced to return to Siena robbed of all but the 
clothes on his back. This return of the prodigal marks the beginning 
of the play’s action^ The news is received at home with fury. 
Cecco’s father is an old man whose only thought is gain, and who 
naturally hates his spendthrift son. His mother, Monna Lisa, young 
and beautiful, hates her old husband and their son equally, and all 
her favours are kept for Mino Zeppa, a false friend of old Angio- 
liero, whose business he transacts, cheating him constantly. 

Cecco forces an entrance into the house to discover the reason 
for his mother's fierce and unnatural hate. 


E allor perchS. cc>in*e costume dolce, 
non mi raffrena il padre ma I'aizza, 
non ini aorridc niai come una mamma, 
ma aenipro guata con nialvagia cera. 


‘ SONNB'.. 

If I were fire, 1*d burn the world avray; 

If I were wind. I*d tom my atorms thereon; 

If I urere water, I'd soon let it drown; * 

If I were Ood, I'd sink it from the day; 

If 1 were Pope, I'd never feel quite gay 
Until there waa no peace beneath the sun ; 

If I were Emperor, what would 1 have done? — 
I'd lop men'a heads all round in my own way. 

If 1 were Death, I*d look my father up; 

If I were Life, I'd run away from him; 

And treat my motlier to like calla and runs. 

If I were Cecco (and that's all my hope) 

I'd pick the sweetest girla io suit my whim 
And other folk should get the ugly ones. 
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percdiA ai empioaunente ai ooxnporta 
e tuifto fa oontro natura e m’odia? 

PordiA . . • perohA . . . aver nemica e oatila 
colei ond*io mi nacgni . . . di* . . . perchA? 

And the answer comes at once, threatening vengeance ; 

PercdiA c*A Mino fra mia madre e me; 

£ fraai a ruomo che *iitra bA oongiunti 
Di came e aangne, male B*intrometia. 

Prophetically the old servant, who loves him and w1m> brought 
him up, begs him not to seek to find out dark and hurtful secrets. 
He says : 

£ qnando avrai cfaiarito e visto, allora 

inangerai come non hai pianto mai. t 

Ck»o. 

No; cantero nn mio novissimo canto, 
per rallegrarmi del mio novo pianto. 

During his search after revenge Cecco discovers lliat Mino has a 
house on the outskirts of Siena where live a young woman, Monna 
Gioiosa, ostensibly Mine’s mistress, and a girl, Fioretta. Seeking 
vengeance, on May day he abducts the two women and hands Monna 
Gioiosa over to one of bis companions, reserving Fioretta for him- 
self. But her purity and sweet innocence disarm and enchiiut him, 
and he carries her off, not to harm her, hut to use her as an hostage 
against Mino, when he discovers him to l;>c n ally her father. Mino, 
in despair, seeks Cecco out, but neither threats nor entreaties will 
make him restorer the girl. Then suddenly Cecco ’& own mother 
appears on the scene and implores him not to harm Fioretta with 
such tenderness and passion that Cecco realises the truth, and for 
the first time sees his mother truly maternal. 

** V’ho pur veduta iinalmenie roamma . . . 

Se non per me, per altri . . . ma v'ho vista 
Materna anch'io che non vi vidi niai." 


So Fioretta is actually his sister, and Mino and his mother to- 
gether cheat him and his father of wealth and affection to bestow 
it all on their own daughter. But a terrible question left un- 
answered is still tormenting Cecco. Why does my mother love 
Fioretta and hate me? Has she not borne us both? ” And the 
mother at last answers: Fioretta 1 conceived in love, whilst 

thou ” 


Lisa. 

£ sia : 

sia come nn atto di redenzione. 

Ti diro tntto, tuito, anche ronceiio 

dirA per la salvezza di Fioretta, 

imagin rediviva della prima 

nda giovinezsa. Come lei mi aprivo 

Borridente alia vita, ignara e lieta, 

qnando gittata fni a TAngioliero . . . 

al vecchio . . . ! Ah come vivo m*A *1 rioordo ! 
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Ah quelle man! sue rapad TOpra 
la mia pureasa . . . ! Ah quelle notti . . . ! Ed io 
cx>8i fui madre . . . ancora gioviuetta, ^ 
ma non ne Todio . • . forae ne rorrore . . . 
nel diaguato . . . in nn aogno tenebroso— • 
aenza I'amore . . . ecsco. 

Gscsco. 

Goaifnaensa 

i’amore anch’io, ain da I’infanzia. 

Meanwhile the father discoTers suddenly that Mine has been 
robbing him, not only of his wife, for whom he pretends to csare 
nothing, but also of his money, for which he cares a great deal. 
But he will not employ Gecoo to avenge him; he himself, as befits 
a gentleman, will guard his own honour without need of help. In 
his house he slays Mino Zeppa with his own hand, receiving at the 
same time a mortal wound. 

The author has been exceedingly careful to avoid any anachronism, 
and has steeped himself in the literature of the thirteenth and four- 
lecnth centuries. He has written his work in the pure Tuscan of that 
day, and many lines are even drawn bodily from early songs and 
poems. The chief interest, however, of the draria centres on the study 
of Cecco’s character, naturally ivann-hearted and affectionate, but 
hardened and embittered by his neglected childhood. His parents' 
cruel treatment has distorted an otherwise fine character and made 
of him a ne*er«do-well, caring only for wine, women, and song, chief 
of a band of foolish youths, who spend their days in the taverns of 
Siena. But now and then his natural good qualities get the better 
of his hitter cynicism, and he then continues laughing only in order 
not to weep. He is capable of real and profound affection, and 
Fiorettfi's tender and innocent love, completely disarms him. 
Nevertheless the least thing makes him return to his usual fierce, 
almost savage chanurter. llie entreaties of his mother soften him 
for uii instant, but a word siiffices to remind him of her paramour, 
the hated Mino. " Ah, no! Ritomo Cecco ! " 

Tile only other character in the play of equal psychological in- 
ierc?.st is that of the mother. Hers is, however, not drawn so clearly 
as that of her sou. The author's fine artistic sense has left the out- 
lines to be filled in by the reader's imagination. The terrible con- 
flict that agitates ISloniui T^isa between her hatred of her husband 
and her affection for -Mino, her dislike of her husband's son, and her 
love for her lover's daughter, though both are her own childxen, is 
not expressed, and cannot be expressed in words but only in the 
play's whole action. 

These two are the personages that dominate the drama, but all 
the others are skilfully individualised and studied with consummate 
care and skill, greatly superior in this to the Cena delle Beffe. 
An adminible coiiinist is formed by Fioretta and Monna Gioiosa. 
one of the very embodiment of girlish purity, the other a lady of more 
than doubtful morals. Of the men Mino Zeppa is an odious hypo- 
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crite, full of honejed wocds and txeaoherous acts; his only redeem- 
ing quality being his loYe for' I^oretta. Cecoo's father, Angioliero, 
seems merely to be a miaerly tMi merchant at first, who is ever 
legrettixig his youthful commercial expeditions, but he becomes 
wonderfully ennobled towards the close of the play vdien, single- 
handed, he avenges his honour. . 

It is impossible, unfortunately, to quote as fully as one would 
wish, from the beautiful lyric passages. Berrini has been careful 
to avoid the pitfall of so many Italian dramatists, of D’Annunzio, 
and sometames even of Benelli, and has kept these lines in very 
stricst bounds. But some of Gecco's delicate and tender words to 
Fioretta show him to be a poet of no mean order ; as for example : 

O Fioretta cbe splendi a maggio come 
a tutti i tempi, fior d*ogni stagiooe, 
gelaomino di bella notte, giglio 
di maitinata, boccinolo di roea 
diechiusa appena appena al novel tempo 
Fioretta dilicata e iimorosa 
nel tuo deeio e’aprirti e di sbocciare; 
o creatnra doloe e graaiosa 
che ancx>ra sCai alia aorgente chiara 
della finmana della vita, ignara 
del torbido venture, e intoruo spandi 
la doloezaa del tuo sorriso sensa 
aaperla, gli ocebi tuoi aprendo grandi; 
quando mi giungo lieto in mia parvenza 
ma dentro tntto di comiccio roso, 
se a te m'accoslo e se in ridi e guardi, 
del mio tormento presso te riposo 
come un stanco pellegrino presso 
ana fontana, sul meriggio a l*ombra ; 
e I’anima del suo male si sgombra 
e mi per^'ade non so quale atrana 
e non provata mai nova doloesza, 
tan to e il bene inatteso che mi viene 
dalla tua pura freeca giovinezza. 

Other passages there are, some mournfully cynical, others full 
of deep and exquisite feeling, expressed in sonorous and poetic 
verse, too many, alas, to quote, but perhaps those few that are 
given here may inspire lovers of Italian literature to read and judge 
for themselves this beautiful poetic drama, II Beffardo. 

Qil bebt Baomani. 

*^*The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor tVi any case can he do so unless either stamps 
or a stamped envelope he sent to cover the cost of postage. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be t ype- 
written. 

The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an 
article. 


COBBESPONDENCE. 

SERBIAN LIBBABIES. 

To the Editor of Thb Fobtkiohtly Review. 

Sib, — ^Last year the Committee for the Reconstruction of Serbian 
Libraries (working under the Entente Committee of the Royal 
Society of Literature) issued an appeal for gifts of books for the 
reconstruction of Serbia's mined libraries, to which you were kind 
enough to give publicity in your Review. As a consequence of 
appeal, local committees have been, or are being, formed in univer- 
sity and other towns in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and 
about 7^ tons of books are already being shipped to Serbia, repre- 
senting about 6-7,000 volumes, ^e Natural History Museum (S. 
Kensington) has, moreover, despatched books to the value of several 
hundred pounds, and has ^so promised to send a selection of speci- 
mens from the duplicates in store. 

Last year we hesitated to appeal for money, owing to the more 
pressing material needs of Seri>ia, but the time has come when 
financial help is absolutely necessary in order to buy volumes that 
have not been given, but without which a library would not be 
thoroughly representative, and also to pay for the heavy cost of 
freightage, which has already reached £M. 

May we again ask for the kind help you gave us last year? It is 
hardly necessaiy to recall to the minds of the British public the 
tragedy and the heroism of the Serbs; but we should like to em- 
phasise the peculiar desirability of fostering that mutual under- 
standing between Great Britain and Jugoslavia, in which books are 
bound to play so large a part, and of keeping up the interest in this 
country of those Serbian boys who have been educated here. 

Cheques should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Lord Chamwood, 
The Royal Society of Literature, 2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.l. 
llie Hon. Organising Secretaiy, Miss L. F. Waring, will be glad to 
receive lists of books offered, at the same address. 

Yours, etc., 

(Signed) Chables Oman, Chairman, 

Ghabnwood, Hon, Treasurer, 

BDbnby Newbolt, Hon. Foreign Sec, 

ARETHUSA. 

To the Editor of The Fobtnzohtly Review. 

Sib, — ^WiU you be kind enough to allow me space to say a few 
words concerning the Shaftesbury Homes and ** Arethusa Training 
Ship, for they are greatly in need of funds to enable the Committee 
to carry on without impairing the efficiency of the work.' 

Five years of war have mded enormously to the maintenance 
charges and the situation becomes serious. The committee axe 
loath to close down any of the Homes, and appeal to the Bxituh 
public for a’ generous response and incroased support. Think of 
the ** Arethusa " lads in S50 vessels under the White ensign during 
the late war, of old boys from their Country Homes of the society, 
in .160 home and dominion rpgimente, of the large number trained 
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for useful citiEenslup in tiiis oountry and the Dominion, and of the 
1,100 boys girls now being trained for useful employment. The 
** Arethusa's ** splendid record for last year in sending 70 per cent, 
of her boys to sea should be gratifying to the British public. The 
vessel which next to them in output out of the four voluntary 

ships leached only 40 per cent. The County Homes are equally 
successful in school work and manual training. 

Surely it would be a disaster to the nation, if any curtailment 
became necessary trough lack of funds. The treasurer, C. E. 
Malden, Esq., will be glad to receive gifts at 164, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Ijondon, W.C. 2, to avert closing down of any of the work. 
— ^Yours obediently, H. G. CopeijAND, Sec. 


FREDERIC HARRISON ON ZIONIST ZANGWIDLISM. 


To the Editor of The FoRTNiOHTiiY Review. 


Sir, — O nly my reverence for the Victorian era, and its rare sur- 
viving supermen, prevents me characterising more vehemently Mr. 
Harrison’s crude summary of Jew^ish history and the moral 
claim of Zionism upon the world. That claim seems to him as 
absurd as would be the demand of men with red hair to rank us a 
nation. But men with red hair are not now being massacred all 
over mid-Europe. The advancing Polish-Ukraine army does not 
single out the men with red beards and pluck them oft. The heads 
of seventy red-haired children have not been sent to their elders in 
a barrel. 'Red-haired men have not prayed for Palestine a dozen 
times a day for nineteen centuries. 

But I must limit myself to Mr. Harrison's ascription to me of a 
policy of ” dispossessing the Arab population even by force and 
constituting a Maccabaean kingdom.” If there is in this programme 
any of the ” ridiculous ’ hot air * ” he curiously calls Zangwill- 
ism,” it lies in Mr. Balfour's pledge to reconstruct ” a J(*wi.<h 
National Home,” from which to ” a Maccabaean kingdom ” is no 
far ciy. How a countiy already inhabited can be obtained or con- 
trolled without force I do not know, nor does a study of history from 
the conquest of Canaan to the amenities of Amritsar enlighten me. 
But all I have urged is that the Arabs — ^whose numbers, as Mr. 
Harrison perceives, reduce Mr. Balfour's promise to ” hot air,” and 
who have already made a pogrom in Palestine — should be bought 
out, or, if they elect to remain in Palestine, should recognise that 
the road of ^eir renewed national glory lies through Bagdad, 
Damascus, and Mecca, and all the vast territory freed for them 
from the Turks, and be content to be politically submerged in 
Palestine. The Powers which freed it and them have surely the 
right to ask them not to grudge the petty strip necessary for the 
renaissance of a still more down -trod den people. 

However, with the Arab problem left unsolved, and a ” British 
Mandatory ” submerging both Jews and Arabs, and the one real 
Zionist— -Jabotinsky — in a British prison, it is Mr. Harrison's 
apprehension of the fulfilment of Britain’s ” rash pledge,” not my 
exposition of the conditions indispensable to its fulfilment, that Ts 
” ridiculous. ' ’ — Sincerely y<IPP9£i — ^ Israel Zanowill. 
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NOVI8SIMA VERBA.— (VIII.) 

The Conventions at Chicago and at San Francisco have now made 
it plain that no American help in the pacification and restoration 
of Europe can be expected before March, 1921, and, indeed, little, 
if any, and that very doubtful, during that year at all. It is a mo- 
mentous and disastrous result of the world's high hopes ; for the 
chaos and strife in which Europe exists to-day are mainly caused 
by its accepting the extravagant utopias of Woodrow Wilson. We 
stand practically alone — faced with an accumulation of menacing 
tasks : — sore-stricken and almost desperate allies, intolerable man- 
dates thrust on us, jealous and bitter colleagues, impracticable pro- 
mises to weak States, veiled or open rebellion, bankruptcy, even 
revolution, seriously discussed by statesmen. Look round the 
world. France in very reasonable anxiety, Italy in very bitter 
complaint, our enemies restless, defiant, and almost chaotic, 
Russia entirely chaotic, China nearly as bad, Japan in a dilemma, 
Poland in great peril, the Balkan people on the edge of war, 
Armenia deserted, Syria, Meso|)otamia, Palestine in ferment with 
monstrous liabilities, Egypt, India, Ireland, in revolt more or less 
violent. 

It is a sea of dangers to make the boldest feel grave. The 
mighty people of America, to whom not one-tenth of our diffi- 
culties were even tendered, have now formally refused to touch 
any outside tasks, and have resolved to give all their efforts to 
their own troubles at home. There are times when I could wish 
that we did so, too. I feel often that within our Empire, within 
the United Kingdom, are tremendous problems to solve, some 
almost beyond our strength, even if we let the world outside go 
to ruin in its own way, as American patriots say is the right thing 
to do. It may be — ^but Englishmen never shrink from tasks and 
duties to which they have once put their hand and given their best 
blood. The conditions of the world, more than our own desires 
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or plans, have involved os in these accumulated liabilrties. We 
have' not the geographical aloofness of Americans, and we are not 
prone to run back into a moral aloofness, either. Nohleaae oblige. 
The historic traditions of an ancient nation force it to hold fast, 
even in extreme risks. We smile at gambols to twist the tail of 
the sham heraldic lion; it is not safe to pull the tail. of the bull- 
dog. No I 1 am sorely tempted to say : we have done eoough for 
alien nations — ^let us turn to do for ourselves. But I know that 
England must play her great part out. 


Much as I feel the impossibility of retiring from oiu: duties, I 
repudiate the intolerable burden which many of them* present in 
their official form. It is hopeless to do anything at all with regard 
to Bussia. We can do nothing in arms or by embargo or official 
intercourse. Nothing can be done to Bussia : nothing can be got 
from Bussia. Xiet who will do business with Bussians and get 
anything they can. Our Government had bdtter leave Bussia 
alone. So, too, let the Baltic peoples settle their own affairs. I 
fear we can do little to save Poland from the fate which it has so 
rashly drawn on itself. Fiume, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Anatolia, even Armenia and Cilicia are imbroglios in w^hich we 
may seek to be useful — but which we cannot settle by ourselves, 
and in which we ought not to exhaust our own strength. Italy 
and Yugo-Slavia must settle ^their claims by themselves. We 
have no right to back up the Greek adventure in Anatolia, nor 
have we anything to do with the Turks in Cilicia. As to Con- 
stantinople, the Dardanelles, and free sea-way into the Black Sea, 
we already have secured it, and can make it permanent. It is 
extravagant for Britain to attempt to settle the whole world in a 
state of internecine turmoil. 

Our Asiatic responsibilities, our "mandates " there, our African 
liabilities, are an even more tremendous charge. That blessed 
word’* — that fatal name — Mesopotamia, seems to open on us an 
interminable mirage of desert and wild nomads. The prospect of 
civilising a vast tract of raw wdlderness, over which restless 
Musulmans rove, is a dangerous delusion, which would be intoler- 
able in the height of our former prosperity. If it be impossible at 
once to withdraw altogether, let us prepare to place it as soon as 
possible under the independent rule of some native chief, such as 
the Emir Abdulla. As to Palestine, which in a fit of perverse 
sentiment our statesmen promised to the Jews in the vein of 
rheuxrical folly, in which Disraeli seized Cyprus, ** as a means of 
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Cjivilisi^ Agin. Minor,” the sooner we get ont ci this eaospade the 
better. Why a Christian Power should surrender the sorae at 
the Gospel to those who cried ont ” Crucify Him 1 ” 'no one can 
say. If the French choose to conquer and hold idl Syria, it 
is their adventure, and '^e should not assist. At any . rate, 
_^let ns get rid of mandates and spheres ot influence as soon 
as possible. They axe intolerable bnrdms and incalculable ririks.. 

It is monstrous that, in a time when bankruptcy, riot, and revolur 
turn yawn for us at home, we should be flinging countless millions 
>and our best blood into these bottomless pits of Sheitan. 

• • • m - • * 

It is surely time that Ministers returned from interminable con- 
ferences abroad to look after the imminent perils that gather round 
us at home. Debates in Parliament, especially those in the House 
of Lords, where statesmen can speak freely what tiiey tiunk and 
what they know, and the warnings of men of great financial 
experience must convince the most thoughtless that the eccmomio 
state of our country — ^indeed, of all Europe — has never been so 
near the briidc of ruin. That is our first care, for it has behind it 
infinite dilemmas and perils. Then, the very constitutirm of the 
United Kingdom is in argent need of repair. There are two pro- 
blems concerning it which must be undertaken this very year. 
One is a systematic scheme of Devolution based on the repcsrt of 
the Speaker. The other is the reform or recasting of the House 
of Lords. For my part, as to Devolution, I rather incline to the 
views of Mr. Murray Macdonald. For the Lords the report of 
Lord Bryce prepares the ground. In any case, what is needed is 
a real, efficient, independent Second - Chamber to embody . the 
counsels of the Elder Statesmen. Nothing can be worse than the 
democratic nostrum of a Single Chamber autocracy. The worst of 
all autocracies* is an ochlocracy. As Lord Grey has said : Single 
Chamber rule would be “the very devil.” 

To everyone who has to do with our economic problems, be he 
wbrknum, employer, or politician, a really indispoasable book ia 
the new revised edition of The Hietory of Trade Vnioniem, by . 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Longmans and Co., 1920). The 
original edition of 1894 waa an exhaustive and authoritative 
account of this great element of modem industrial life; and the 
indefatigable authors have now extended their work to the present 
year, adding about 260 pages, or something like a third of the 
whole. They say with truth that the thirty years which have 
elapsed rinoe 1890 have been momentous in the histc^ of Trade 
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UnioniBm; have enormoQsly increased its numbers, wealth, and 
power; have recast its legal and internal organisation — ^tHat 
Liabour are already the ** Opposition/* and make a bid to be the 
** Government.”* This is indeed to write what is practically a new 
book — ^and it is one which every publioman, whether his part lies 
in the theory or the practice of economics, will do well to master. 
As one who has been in close association with this movement now 
for at least uxty years, and who in its latest development differs 
widely from the theories of these authors, I make bold to say that 
the new volume is a permanent contribution to the history of 
our times. 

*«*«•• 

During the last thirty years — which the new part of the work 
covers — the membership of the societies increased from about one 
and a half millions to more than six millions — from about 20 per 
cent, of the adult male manual workers to 60 per cent., or 12 per 
cent, of the census x)opulation ; and this increase has been nearly 
continuous during that period, common to various grades of 
^workers and in both sexes. And this has been accompanied by 
a series of Acts of the Liegislature and new organisation within, 
such as various Amalgamations and Federations, the Shop 
Stewards* movement, and the Guild System and the claim to 
** Direct Action.*’ The outstanding feature of the Trade Union 
world has been the enormous advance in organisation and influ- 
ence of the miners, the railway men, and the trans|x>rt workers. 
The history of all these is ela1x)rately worked out with figures and 
incidents, including the fainous Sankey commission, and the rail- 
way jBtrike* of September, i919. Needless to say, that both of 
these are described from the workmen’s point of view, Mr. Sidney 
Webb being their representative on the Commission ; and the 
story vrould be very differently told by those w'ho defend the 
interests of the public and the institution of Property which it is 
sought to “ socialise.** 

But on the whole there is only a minimum of partisan colour in 
this book as a real history of Trade Unionism. It is rather an 
encyclopsedia of industrial facts ; and not a single element in this 
immense field is omitted, nor is the historian sunk in the advocate. 
The long, tangled, and confused series of Acts of Parliament from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century is accurately stated, the 
various Commissions of Inquiry beginning with 1867 and the con- 
sequent settlement of 1875, the entrance of Socialism about 
1880-82, the growth of the Congress, the dock strikes, the eight- 
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hours* day movement, the miners’ strike of 1911, the Osborne judg- 
ment, the effects of the great war, the demand for socialisation, 
syndicalism, share in management, ” direct action,” co-operatiTe 
alliance, the Labour Party in Parliament, Soviets and the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, profit-sharing and the Whitley Councils — 
all of these are treated with accuracy and with necessary detail. 
The book, in fact, is the material by which this vast and growing 
industrial power may be studied, rather than a body of opinions 
by which it is to be judged. 

And now, as I look back over the sixty years of my own experi- 
ence of Trade Unionism, I am filled with a mixture of feelings of 
confidence and of anxiety, nor can I altogether share the exulta- 
tions of my friends the authors. In the present century thqi 
fundamental character of Unionism has changed. What was once 
a movement to equalise the resources of Labour in dealing with 
Capital has degenerated intOia vast social war to eliminate Capital. 
When I sat on the first Ro 3 ’al Commission of 1867-9 Unionism was 
a constitutional movement to bring emplo^^ers to satisfy the 
claims of the wage-earners. For forty years it did this with signal 
success, and all men of good will rejoice in the blessed improve- 
ment in the moral and material conditions of the workers it has 
achieved. They are vast, general, and permanent. But to-day 
Unionism, at least in its official and vocal form, is Socialist — ^it 
stands for a catastrophic social revolution, aiming at the removal 
of Employers as an order, the elimination of Wages as an institu- 
tion, at the workers being (under universal democracy) their own 
employers, in a word in being masters not only of Industry, but 
of Society. Our authors recognise this ‘momentous change in 
their first sentence. In 189-1 they described a Trade Union as a 
continuous association of wage-earners to improve the conditions 
”of their employment.” In 1920 they alter this to the conditions 
”of their working lives.” They explain that Unionism no longer 
recognises a capitalist or wage-system at all. 

Now a catastrophic social revolution such as this is not to be 
faced with a light heart and psBans over the ** record” majorities 
of the card-vote. Will the secular strength of British Capitalism 
and Conservatism submit without resistance? Will the good 
sense of the forty millions who are not Unionists accept the lead 
of the six millions who are? Are the six millions all convinced 
followers of the eloquent leaders and of the dexterous managers at 
Congress and Conventions? Do the Labour chiefs feel sure that 
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they can crganiae a tremendous industrial resolution without its 
ending in the ghastly min of Fdtrograd and Moscow? For my 
part I feel doubts. I spoke of the official and vocal part *' of 
Unionism, for I believe this new claim of Socialism to be the 
work of a quite moderate minority. I doubt if <Hie-tenth of theM 
six milliouB are convinced Socialists — or if one-twentieth are con- 
vinced Communists — and, after ail. Socialism is only a colourable, 
half-way, unworkable kind of Communism. The prodigious in- 
crease in numbers of Unionism has its dark side ; for much of it 
is the result of bullying, boycotting, strikes, anti-social and in- 
human tyranny to destroy personal freedom. These six millions 
are no more converts to Socialism than are the Bupsian people 
converts to Lieninism. These mass meetings of miners, railway 
men, and dockers too often ring with appeals to envy and malice, 
jidth false accusations, wild rumours, and a venomous mendacity of 
the kind made familiar by Sovi^ Commissars at a massacre of 
bourgeois. 

With all my heart I rejoice in the immense improvement ** in 
the working lives ” of our people. All good men and women re- 
joice in it, bless it, and work for it. But this indispensable 
material progress, directly due to Unionism, has been soiled by 
a deep moral and spiritual degeneration of character. In forty 
years Unionism has become a class-war, degraded by the monJ 
and social evils inevitable in a class- war. The principle of forcing 
a minority — even a majorify — to join an official order is defended 
b 3 * leaders -as an essential duty. The cause of the ** Trade '* as 
superior to any rights of the public or even of the nation is paraded 
as if it were a sacred law. The resort to "direct action" as a 
means of penalising their fellow citizens till they get their money 
is a social crime. What would they say if doctors, nurses, and 
undertakers struck work for another 15 per cent.? And when 
"direct action " or penalising their fellow citizens is used to 
force the Government to change its foreign policy, it is the Soviet 
system in full cry. Altogether,' Organised Labour stands charged 
at the bar of Humanity with a veiled sympathy with the 
Bolshevist dogma of Labour domination and exclusive mastery of 
Society, with whatever tends to the violent .dissolution of the 
British Empire, with a friendly indifference to the orgies of 
plunder and assassination in Ireland. In the United Kingdom, in 
Europe, in Asia, Africa, or the Empire, the cause of Labour, we 
are told, is the one thing that counts, or which working men 
ought to promote. 
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The avowed aim of organised Liahour now is not to Improve 
"^^the conditions of employment/* but to extingnish Capitalism; 
and Liabour now is absolute master of the Constitution if it chooses 
to act in. concert. The ** dictetorsblp of the proletariate ** means 
the devotion of the national wealth to the interests of the manual 
labourers. There will be no spare capital in the hands of any 
upper or middle class to be used for social and charitable purposes ; 
there will be no upper or middle class at all. We need not discusB 
whether this is a good or a bad result. Many social reformers, 
as well as the whole order of workmen, look on it as a blessed 
hope, and I sympathise with that hope myself. But. as soon as 
it comes about, the vast sums annually given to relieve disease, 
infirmity, and destitution will have to be found elsewhere. The 
parrot-cry of State-aid is obviously futile in the ever-growing 
danger of national bankruptcy as well as of bureaucratic incom- 
][)etence. The cost of maintaining free hospitals, free homes, any 
kind of liberal relief, will have to be met by the workmen them- 
selves out of their societies and clubs. But as yet workmen have 
not learned the habit of giving. They expect the Rich** to 
give, and they want to do away with ** the Rich.’* 

«««««* 

We hear much of the cry of distress that goes up on all sides * 
from the hospitals which are menaced with bankruptcy and disso- 
lution. As yet this cruel end of our great voluntary institutions 
is heard only from the principal hospitals, which hope to find 
temporary help. But let us look, at this problem in all its tre- 
mendous possible breadth. Not only are these splendid fruits of 
modem civilisation faced with bankraptcy. but all the minor forms 
of charitable endowments and of social benevolence are in the 
same peril. That peril is caused by two general and increasing 
forces which are transforming modem society. The first is the 
enormous increase of all prices — doubling or trebling the values 
everywhere. The other is the general and increasing impoveridi- 
ment of the whole order of property holders. It was this class 
alone which year by year found the vast sums devoted to all kinds 
of charitable endowments. And this class is being reduced to 
extreme pressure and even to penury. If the social revolution 
designed by Socialism were to succeed, this class would end in 
extinction. 

• « • « « m 

• As a matter of fact, the world is immensely the poorer. Some 
fifty or sixty thousand millions (£60.000,000,000) of wealth has 
been lost ; and we have wasted at least two or three years of our 
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natioDal income. .Nothing can replace this huge deficit but pro- 
duction. And liabour demands are making production impossible. 

• • « • * • 

By the sudden demand of double and treble wages, by breaking 
contracts, and defying discipline, Liabour is grasping at the ex- 
clusive receipt of the whole profits of industry. The result is 
that capital will not embark on undertakings of which the whole 
produce is claimed by the manual workers. The enormous wealth 
invested in railways, xnines, and factories is becoming insolvent 
and unsaleable book-debits, for Liabour, dominant in the Commons, 
refuses to vote the inevitable rise in prices. Direct action 
means the government of this Empire by excited groups of work- 
men, obviously ignorant of the complications of international 
politics. It is aiming at what all history proves to have been 
the worst of all forms of government, when, as at Athens, on the 
death of Pericles, noisy bands of some thousand of mob orators 
dragged down their State to ruin. 

• ••••• 

Hitherto the bulk of all these voluntary endowments has 
been found by “the upx>er and lower middle-class’* — the 
rentiers — ^retired people of the educated orders living on invested 
savings and inherited property. The rich and the speculators, of 
whose doings the Press takes note, really do no great part of 
“ the charities.” It was done by the millions out of small earn- 
ings and “fixed incomes.” But the small traders, the hard- 
worked “ professional ” men, the rentiers — “the new poor ” — are 
doomed to extinction. They can hardly get “ a living ” as it is. 
The “profiteering” and the speculation due to the war, which 
show so large in the public eye, are soon to come to an end. They 
never did — and never will— do much in ^charity giving. This 
henceforth w'ill have to be done by Liabour. Labour does not yet 
realise this. Tn time, no doubt, it will realise it. But the idea 
of a workman subscribing his guineas to a Hospital or a Home for 
Incurables sounds like a jest. Their societies, which deal in 
hundreds of millions, will do it some day. But till “ The Day ” 
of the emancipation'of Labour comes there will be cruel times for 
hospitals and all forms of “good works” of relief to want and 
misery. No temporary help, no State aid, no petty charge urill 
suffice. Till Labour learns its new duty, the sick, the helpless, 
and the destitute will be sorely pinched. 

• ••••• 

It is not merely the Hospitals and Charities which are menaced 
with ruin, until the People in the mass undertake their support. 
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The most urgent case of -all is that of Ministers of religion of all 
the different Churches. The celibate Priesthood of the Poman 
Church, maintained on very modest lines by the continuous gifts 
of the entire congregation, may struggle on even in these times. 
The humble and less literate Ministers of the Free Churches will 
survive. But the episcopal Church and its clergy have to pass 
through a cruel time of pressure, in which many of their better 
aspects, and some of their worse aspects, will be lost. It will be 
transformed — we trust not extinguished — in the process. The 
country vicarage and rectory, with their culture, graces, learning, 
and humanity, will be no more known. Many will rejoice that 
these outworks of the landed gentry will be, with their ancient 
“l>atrons,’* only a memory of the past. And some, too, will 
grieve that the courtesy and benevolent help of the parson and 
the squire, and all the charities and civilities they often worked 
together will be swept away, when the speculating business man 
and the popular orator have succeeded to squire and parson. 
Tjabour, no doubt, one day, by its wonderful co-operative energy, 
will supply the village reading-room, dispensary, the games, the 
holiday-making, and all the spiritual education of the ancient 
Church of their fathers. But the intervening time before Labour 
has learned how to rei>lace wdiat it is bent on destroying — ^this will 
be a hard time for the old poor as well as for “ the new poor.” • 

And it is not hospitals, charities, and churches filone that will 
suffer if the extinction of capitalism and middle-class is achieved 
by “ direct action ’* securing the mastery of sex^iety by workmen. 
Literature, learning, science, art, and culture have disappeared 
under Bolshevism, and the essential aim of what to-day is called 
Socialism is the prohibition on the accumulation of cai>ital, even 
of small savings, in the hands of private families. Now, any 
general view of history, even a biographical dictionarj% will show 
that almost all forms of civilised progress have been bred and 
nurtured in families where some inherited resources enabled its 
members to devote their living to study, to thought, to poetry, to 
art. All these must be free. They cannot be produced to the 
order, or maintained by the allowance, of a workman's club — a 
Soviet, in fact. We may hope thatdn a distant future a victorious 
and cosmopolitan ergatocracy will find a means to supply the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual needs of modem civilisation, but 
the xMissing of capitalism and personal property to communism and 
the supremacy of organised Labour will be a process both long 
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and somewhat painful to what has presumed to call itself 'tan 
upper and ** a middle class.'* 

• m * % * • 

The impulse of the reader no doubt will be to treat all this as 
an impossible future, and the Warning as that of an alarmist. 
It is quite true that our solid and sensible people are ve:^ far 
from being Lienin^s, and have no sort of dream of abol i s hin g 
wages, employers, and capitalism. Sut the course which 
organised Labour is taking has the gradual and concealed effect 
of paralysing and drying up capital. The tumultuous interchange 
of values, and the sudden blazing up . of emergency industries 
during the war, coupled with the reckless inundation of paper 
money, caused conspicuous cases of profiteering wealth, and a 
genend impression of increased spending power. But this im- 
pression is a mere illusion, as in Bussia, where bank notes pass 
by the cwt. 

Frbderic Harrison. 
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“ We have e form of OoTernment not fetched bjr imitation from the lews of 
our neighbouxing States (nsu, we are rather a pattern to othera than they 
to us) which, because in the administraiaan it hath respect not to the few ' 
but to the multitude, ia called a Democracy.” — ^Pebicus. 

'* L'Angleterre est k present le pays le plus libre qui soit au monde, je 
n’en exeepte aucune r4publique.” — Montbsquiei;. 

** There is only one way of choosing a Government in a democratic 
country.” — ^M b. Lunrn GaimaB. 

What Pericles said of ancient Athens is true of modem England. 
What Montesquieu affirmed of England in the eighteenth century 
is equally true of the England of to-day. In the course of the 
centuries England evolved a Constitution which was tui generis ; 
it was based upon no precedents save those formed by itself, nor 
did any State, either of the ancient or the modem world, offer a 
parallel to it. That Constitution may alternatively, but with equal 
propriety, be described as Constitutional Monarchy, Responsible 
Oovemment, or Representative Democracy. Whichever descrip- 
tion be adopted, it may be taken to connote three things : an ' 
Electorate, comprehending all those persons who may be deemed 
worthy to exercise political power ; a sovereign Legislature, fairly 
and folly representative of the electorate ; and an Executive 
responsible to the Legislature. 

During the last hundred years this form of government, origin- 
ally peculiar to ourselves, has been largely imitated, with varying 
degrees of success, by other States. Most of the Constitutions 
adopted by the States of the modem world are frank and avowed 
copies of our own. The English Colonics were naturally among 
the first countries to adopt, in imitation of the Mother Country, 
the principle of “responsible govemnient ” ; but out of the four 
great Dominions of the British Commonwealth two have been 
compelled by circumstances to combine the principle of “respon- 
sible government” with that of Federalism. How for the latter 
principle is consistent with the former is one of the -most inter- 
esting problems which contemporary, political science has to solve. 
Cansi^ and Australia offer admirably equipped laboratories for. 
the trial of this experiment, and the results will be watched vrith 
dose attention by all students of political institutions. Similar 
experiments may perhaps be attempted nearer home; but the 
tcqno, though attractive, must not beguile us from the main 
purpose this paper. 


H* 2 
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The English type of democracy has, as we have seen, been 
imitated largely, but by no means universally, even by States 
which are avowedly democratic, and not less truly democratic 
than our own. Swiss democracy, for example, is so far removed 
from, and even opposed to, the English type, that Swiss publicists 
habitually speak of ** democracy ” as a form of government con- 
trasted with that of “representative government.” What is much 
more remarkable is that the American type of democracy should 
differ so widely from the English.. It is clear, from the classical 
essays of Alexander Hamilton and other “fathers” of the 
American Constitution, that in framing the terms of the original 
Covenant between the thirteen republics, Hamilton and his 
coadjutors were far more concerned as to the strength of the 
Executive than as to its “responsibility ” ; consequently they were 
more inclined to imitate the practice of Cromwell than the theory 
of Pym ; their President was nearer akin to Bolingbroke's “Patriot 
King ” than to Walpole’s Constitutional Monarchy in a word, 
their ideal of the executive function was “Presidential” and not 
“ Parliamentary. ” 

These reflections may seem to be somewhat remote from the 
contemporary situation in English politics. T hope to show in the 
paragraphs that follow that they are, on the contrary, strictly and 
immediately relevant. 

In English politics to-day there is, I submit, one supreme and 
dominating issue. There are plenty of secondary issues of great 
moment, but there is one which embraces and dominates them 
all, and Mr. Lloyd George has recently, in a few pregnant sen- 
tences, probed to the heart of it. With a power of intuition which 
is as remarkable as it is to opponents disconcerting, the Prime 
Minister has exposed the issue in terms which the dullest can 
apiKehend. To say that in a democratic country there is only 
one way of choosing a Government is a statement which lacks 
scientific accuracy. The Americans do not choose their Executive 
in the same way as we choose ours ; the scenes lately enacted 
at Chicago and San Francisco are sufficient proof that an American 
President is not in the same position as an English Premier. It 
may be, as some hold, that the latter is approximating to the 
former. In so far as it does, so far Mrill it modify the innate 
and peculiar genius of the English Constitution. But let that 
fiass. Mr. Lloyd George’s aphorism, though lacking in scientific 
precision, is, in its obvious moaning, profoundly true and pro- 
foundly significant.,^ Under a representative democracy — so 
a precisian would have phraaed«it — there is only one way of 
choosing an executive. In England, so long as our Constitution 
stands, there is only “one way of choosing a Government!'* 
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Ib the Prime Minister's proposition diiputed? Is the substan- 
tial accuracy of his aphorism challenged? In terms perhaps 
not ; in fact, yes. It is vain, and it is dangerous, to ignore the 
truth that there are tendencies in operation, in the sphere of 
government as in the sphere of industry, which threaten to sub- 
vert the representative principle and to substitute for it a more 
direct form of democracy. More than that; there are men who 
are prepared, with or without regard to ulterior consequences, 
to proclaim, in place of the Buie of Law, the triumph of Anarchy. 

This is the situation by which the country is confronted ; this 
is the danger to the imminence of which the Prime Minister 
sought to compel the attention of his fellow-citizens. 

It is important to recall the circumstances under which the 
words quoted at the head of this article were spoken. 

Within recent weeks, a ix>werful Trade Union — the National 
Union of Bailwaymen — has found itself involved in a difiicult 
position and has attempted to cscaj^e from it by “ negotiations ” 
with the Government. As all the world knows, certain railway- 
men in Ireland have refused to handle cases of munitions 
intended for the use of soldiers or police in Ireland ; others have 
refused to work on trains carrying more than a limited number 
of soldiers. Whereupon — though not endorsing the action of 
their Irish comrades — ^the N.U.B. attempted to negotiate^ 
terms with the Government, The Prime Minister, while will- 
ing to confer, declined, very pro|icrly, to parley, and the words in 
which he laid down the ix)sition of the Government will be 
endorsed by every responsible and law-abiding citizen in the 
United Kingdom : — 

“Wo cannot possibly accept any decree is.^ued by any body, however power- 
ful that body may be, whieli denies to the (lovernmeut the facilities which 
it regards as essential for carrying out the funetions for which it lias boon 
chosen. . . . It is qiiii« impossible to neorpt any sort of limitation 

upon the legitimate action of the Oovernment in the establiKhmeut and 
enforcement of wliat is, after all, the elementary duty of tlic State, the 
pnitection of the life of every citizen.'* 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, who headed the deputation from the National 
Union of Bailwaymen, c^indidly recognised that to support 
these men (the Irish strikers) meant a declaration of wax on the 
Government.” The Prime Minister's retort was swift and effec- 
tive : ” Not on the Government, but on government, which is a 
much more serious thing.”' It was finely and apix>8itely said, 
and Mr. Lloyd George emphasiBcd and enlarged his point at a 
subsequent interview : — 

** We riisll defend tlio men who represent tlio democracy of this country, 
beoause, after all, it is the democracy of this country that has sent them 
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there. We are not a body of people who have arrogated to oum^Tea the 
rights of government. It u only eighteen months sinM we had an eleetioii. 
We shall have another in about tluee years* time, and whoeTer is bhosen 
then, these people in Ireland, unless there is some sort of settlement, will 
be representing the demooraoy of Great Britain. Millions of them to 

put us here to govern^ You bought they were wrong, but you aooepted the 
verdict, as wo wiU accept the verdict if your people axe chosen next time. 
We shall bow and obey.** 

The spirit of anarchy is not, however, confined to Ireland. 
Early in June some of the employds of the Great Northern Bail- 
way Company refused to handle certain packages addressed : 
“War Supply Department, Beval.“ They stated that they 
were acting upon instructions issued by their Trade Union^ and 
they produced the following notice in explanation of their 
conduct : — 

NsAiona] Union of Railwaymen, 

l>nity House, Eusten Road, N.W. 

0-1648. May 26th, 1020. 

To the Branch Secretary, 

Dear Sir, 

MrxznoNB fob Pox.and. 

The Executive Committee have been carefully watching the develop- 
ments of the attack on Russia, and after considering the speech of Mr. 
Bon^ Law in the House of Commons last Thursday, they decided that, in 
the interests of the workers of Europe, effective steps must be taken to 
^compel the capitalists of Europe to cease their attacks on the Soviet of 
Russia. I was therefore instructed to forward the following resolution to 
all branches, and to explain the precise object of it. 

That having regard to the false statements on the important questions 
as to international relations as made by Bonar Daw in the House of Com- 
mons concerning the Allies' policy with regard to Russia, and the obvious 
futility of the League of Nations, this E.C., being convinced that the policy 

Poland is being carried- out at the behest of the capitalist of 

Europe, feel compelled to recognise that in order to render humane service 
to tlie peoples of the countries the action of the dockers in refusing to load 
the ‘ Jolly George ’ is worthy of practical support. We therefore inatruct 
our members to refuse to handle any material which is intended to assist 
Poland against the Russian people.*' 

(Not signed.) 

Therenpon the men were informed by the G«neral Manager th at 
if they persisted in their refusal to obey orders th^ would be 
dismissed the service. The manage^ also reported this wi aMw 
to the Oenml Secretary of the National Union of Baflwaymen. 
pointing out that the recalcitrant employds were "hindering 
the company in the discharge of their legal obligation." The 
wply from the National Union of Railwaymen intimated that 
“the instructions nnder which the men acted have now been 
withdrawn , " and the incident, which threatened ugly nnnm 
quences, terminated. The^ credit for its satisfactory tenuination 
Huy, perhaps, be allowed to rest between the -flnnness of the 
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’^oompai^ and the wise second thoughts of the Trade Unihii con* 
oemed. 

. A satisfactory issue does not, however, detract ftmn the signifi- 
cance of the incident. Wherein does it consist? Plainly in 
this : A group of citizens flung down a challenge to the Executive 
Qovemment, which is in its turn directly responsible to the 
elected portion of the Ijegislature. That the House of Commons 
refwesents the opinion of the electorate is hot disputed ; and the 
electorate is virtually co-extensive with the adult population of 
the country. . Nev«rthelesa a smidl number of individual 
citizens, not content with their fair share of political representa- 
tion, not content with a position of industrial and economic 
privilege conferred upon them by the law which they choose to 
defy, have arrogated to themselves the right to dictate the pdu^ 
of the State of which they are citizens. “ Effective steps must 
be talcen to compel the capitalists of Europe to cease their 
attacks upon the Soviet of Bussia.” In plain words, f<Mreign 
policy must be controlled not by the Cabinet or by Parliament, 
but by Unity House ; not by the elected reju-esentatives of the 
whole people but by the Executive Committee of a particular 
Trade Union. The claim would be ridiculous were the menace 
it involves less grave. In both the cases referred to in the fezee- 
going paragraph, the individuals concerned happen to be mem- 
bers of an exceptionally jxiwerful Trade Union ; they are also 
members of a service which is not only vital to the economic life 
of the community, but is under certain statutory obligations to 
the public. Bailway companies are common carriers ; they can- 
not choose what goods they will handle and what passengers 
they will carry. In order to enforce their views on political 
questions — on methods of government in Ireland, or on the rela- 
tions between Poland and Bussia, certain servants of two great 
railway companies threaten to impede the performance of their 
masters’ legal obligations. 

No conduct could be more politically arrogant, or more entirely 
subversive of the elementary principles upon which all States, 
'monarchical, aristocratic or democratic, must ultimately rest. 
As Plato pointed out more than two thousand years ago, the 
citizen by the mere fact of accepting and retaining the privileges 
of citizenship enters into a tacit compact .with the State to obey 
its laws. Crito, it will be remembered, urged Socrates to save his 
life by escape from prison. Socrates demurred on the gnsmd 
that {>y so doing he would violate the covenant and agreement 
he had made with the State. “Do yon imagine,” he adeed, 
“ that a State can sdbast and not be overthrown where the deci- 
sions of law have no power but are set aside and overthrown by 
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individuals?” Assume that the laws are unjust and the inter- 
pretation of them partial, you may indeed do all in your power to 
get the law altered, but failing to do so you must obey. ” When 
we are punished by our country, whether with imprisonment or 
stripes, the punishment is to be endured in silence ; and if she 
leads us to wounds or death in battle, thither we follow as is 
right ; neither may anyone surrender or retreat, or leave his rank, 
but whether in battle or in a court of law, or in any other place, 
he must do what his city and his country order him ; or he must 
change their view of what is just.” Crito confesses ^at the 
argument is unanswerable ; and Socrates concludes the discussion 
with the words : ” Then let me follow the intimation of the will 
of God.” The passage is classical, but I make no apology for 
quoting it since, apart from its beauty, it summarises with preci- 
sion the Greek view as to the reciprocal relation of the individual 
and the State. 

That view may with advantage he recalled to-day. It is 
implicit in the argument addressed by the Prime Minister to the 
recalcitrant railwaymen. The political and philosophical truths 
at which slower and duller minds arrive by laborious thought 
and tedious speculation, Mr. Lloyd George seems to perceive 
intuitively. With an intellectual dart he pierces to the C 5 ore of 
a great problem, and with winged words he proclaims the truth 
60 that even the dullards can apprehend it. And never was there 
more urgent need to proclaim it tirbt if not orbi. 

In a constitutional sense we seem to be at the parting of the 
ways- Not since the revolution of the seventeenth century have 
fhe British people been called upon to make a choice so fateful. 
Personal and political liberty was then threatened by the Stuart 
theory of government. Had that theory prevailed the liberty of 
the individual citizen would have lain at the mercy of the Kxecu- 
tive. Bacon wcsild have had the judges lions, but ” lions under 
the throne.*’ In more technical language the Executive would 
then have as.«ierted its superiority over the Judiciary, and instead 
of the Bulc of Law resting ultimately, on the one hand upon the 
right of all citizens to a speedy trial in the ordinary courts, and 
according to the ordinary law, and, on the other, on the amen- 
ability of all officials to that same law and those same courts— 
instead of this ure should have had the droit adminiatratif and 
the whole app«aratuB of tribunaux adminiatratifa. From that we 
were savM by the Petition of Bight and the legislation of the 
Long Piurliament, and, not least, by the abolition of those .extra- 
ordinary courts, such as the Star Chamber, which the Stuarts had 
perverted into instruments of tyranny and extortion. The 
Habeas Corpus Act provided a sanction for our existing right. 
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and personal liberty was henceforward assured. Political 
liberty — as we Englishmen understand the term, was more 
gradually attained ; but after 1688 it was not seriously in 
jeopardy, though it was not yet certain in what manner, it would 
be attained. The shrewd sense of Sir Bobert Walpole, .assisted 
by the fortunate accident of a King who had no English, found 
the solution in a device adumbrated by Pym — a Parliamentary 
Executive. 

in both respects the seventeenth century was critical. 
Sin^j those days there has been in our domestic politics no issue 
so profound and fundamental as that which threatens to divide 
us to-day. 


Many tendencies,' economic, social and industrial, even more 
conspicuously than the purely |x>1itica], have converged in an 
assault upon the citadel of Representative Democracy. Among 
thcTO I select tw*o widely divergent in origin but con- 
vergent in operation : the rapid growth of Imperial responsi- 
bilities andf a blind^reliancc upon the efficacy of State interven- 
tion. Imperialism and Fabianism have little in common, but 
they have between them goiu? far to break the back of the Parlia- 
mentary camel. The KngUsh Parliament is unique among the 
Parliaments of the world for the diversity and variety of the 
functions it is called ujkui to fulfil — for the Empire, for the 
United Kingdom, for England, Scotland and Ireland. It is mani- 
festly unequal to the task ; and, unless there be a speedy and 
substantial, simplification in the functions of government — a 
consummation to be desired rather than to be expected — ^its 
inadequacy will become increasingly ai>pareiit. Aleanwhile, the 
extension of the suffrage, combined with the diffusion of an 
education, still in predominant measure literary, has stimulated 
the growth of a proletarian inten^grntsta quick to detect the 
existence of disc-uses and weaknesses in the body fxilitic, but slow 
to understand the difficulty of prescribing remedies which are 
at once appropriate and safe. The ferment of political ideas 
ftnds insufficient vent in a quinquennial election, and in watching 
from afar the slowly revolving wheel of the Parliamentary 
machine. Similar dissatisfaction with the working of the indus- 
trial system tends towards a parallel movement in the economic 
sphere. T)he desire for iself-government in the w^orkshop is* 
imperfectly fulfilled by a trade union organisation which is, of 
necessity, increasingly bureaucratic in character and increasingly 
remote in operation. . 

Since the foregoing paragraphs were written I have lighted 
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upan a little -book^ by Mr. G*. D. S. Cole, which, whatever its 
philosophical value, is admirably illustrative of the dissatisfactioD 
which, in some quarters, exists with the representative principle. 
Mr. Cole’s point of view may be indicated by the following sen- 
tence (p. 207) : ” Anyone with the smallest degree of social virion 
can see that the existing structure of Society is doomed either to 
ignominious collapse .or to radical transformation.” Acxxxrding to 
him ” the most essential conditions of successful associations con- 
sist in the principles of democratic functional organisation and 
democratic representation according to function.” By this for- 
mula I understand Mr. Cole to mean (but I confess to some uncer- 
tainty) something in the nature of political syndicalism or guild 
socialism ; at any rate, .he is in complete revolt against the existing 
order in politics, in economics, and in Society. In particular in 
politics. Naturally, therefore, his finest scorn is reserved for that 
hoariest of anachronisms, the Imperial Parliament. ” Misrepresen- 
tation,” he writes, ” is seen at its worst to-day in that professedly 
omnicompetent ’representative’ body. Parliament, and in the 
Cabinet which is supposed to depend upon it. Parliament professes 
to represent all*the citizens in all things, anf therefore, as a rule, 
represents none of them in anything. It is chosen to deal with 
anything that may turn up quite irrespective of the fact that the 
different things that do turn up require different types of persons .to 
deal with them. It . . . does everything badly, because it is not 
chosen to do any definite thing well. . . . There can be only one 
escax)e from the futility of our present methods of parliamentary 
government, and that is to find an association and niethod of repre- 
sentation for each function, and a Function for each., association 
and body of representatives. In other words, real democracy is to 
be found, not in a single omnicompetent representative assexnbly, 
but in a system of co-ordinated functional representative bodies.” 
Prom which I conclude that Mr. Cole favours a policy of 
decentralisation, and the idea of the representation of economic 
interests in place of that of localities. He would doubtless repu- 
diate my crude and simple interpretation, but this much is clear : 
he is the devoted disciple of Bousseau, and, like his master, the 
apostle of some more direct form of democracy than that which 
in England, as in most of the great States of the modem world, 
prevails to-day. 

At this point, however, some discrimination seems to be called 
for. In the word ” direct ’’ there lurks a confusion which<^it is 
essential * to clear up. Between representative democracy and 
direct democracy the case is arguable, though it is important to 
remember that whereas in ancient Athens Direct Democracy 

(1) ScoUa 19S0. 
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attained its moat perfect form, the '* State ** ooinoident 
witix the City.*' Plartieipation in Government wae con--, 
fined to eitizena; the qnalificatum for citizenship waa exceed- 
ingly restricted. The ** citizens’* were relatively few; leisoie 
was aecnred to them by the fact that all mannal lahonr and much 
of the comment and professional work was done by those who 
were either ** daves ** or non-<ntizena — ^in a word, the perfect 
democra<7 was, in fact, a dose oligarchy. Agdn, the State which 
Bonsseau had in mind when he denounced as davery the parlia- 
mentary system of England was his own native State, the city- 
republic of Geneva. Of the Commonwealths of the modem world 
the Helvetic Bepnblic comes nearest perhaps to the principle of 
** direct ** democracy. The Government of the Forest cantons is 
still literally direct ; and to the Federal constitution the Referen- 
dum and the Popular Initiative supply a considerable element of 
** direct ** control. But the problems which confront a small and 
neutralised State like Switzerland are dmplicity itself compared 
with those which perplex the citizen-rnlers of France or Britain. 
Even more dmple were the problems which oocn{ned the minds ot 
the leisured oligarchy of Athens : all the terribly complex questions 
raised by the relations of capital and labour discreetly concealed 
under the cloak of slavery ; all franchise questions determined by 
-the test of birth ; the whole problem of Church and State and the 
many auxiliary and dependent problems solved by the simide iden- 
tification of the two loyalties — what wonder that the Athenians 
could devote their intellectual abilities to the task of contempla- 
tion on ethics and jiolitics and essthetics? 

When, therefore, a plea is entered on behalf of a more direct 
form of Democracy (and T am far from attempting to prejudge the 
issue) it is imperative that we should recall the circumstances 
under which the experiment has hitherto been bried. The derire — 
natural and intelligible — ^for some more direct participation in the 
affairs of State may perhaps find partial satisfaction in the process 
.qf decentralisation and devolution which cannot be much longer 
delayed. But a discussion of that particular solution would carry 
me beyond the limits of the present paper. 

When people talk of the decadence of. the representative prin- 
ciple and the dangers to be apprehended from ** direct action,** 
what they have in mind are not so much rival ^sterns of d«no- 
<aracy, but the use of the industrial weapon for the accomplidiment 
of political ends.' Tt was against this menace to the Common- 
wealth that the Prime Minister's warning was directed. Under 
the complex conditions of the modem world there is " only ope 
way of choosing a government ** — ^by the ballot box. That govern- 
ment once chosen must, for the duration of its tenure, govern. 
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No matter what the political complexion of the government may 
be, be it Cpnservative, Badical, or Socialist, or a combination of 
more than one, it must either enforce obedience to the law or 
Q^dicate in favour of anarchy. There is no sors tertia. No 
government, if it is to retain the respect of the governed, can 
tolerate sectional defiance of political authority. 

, That some of the great Trade Unions have, in recent years, 
shown a marked disposition to arrogate to themselves functions 
which properly belong exclusively to the Legislature and the 
Executive can be denied by no student of contemporary affairs. On 
this point it is important to avoid misapprehension. In the indus- 
trial economy of to-day Trade T^nioiis perform functions which are 
not merely important, but indispensable. Ever since the general 
adoption of the wage-system they have rendered invaluable service 
to the wage-earning classes. Nor have their activities been 
entirely militant. It is their belligerent functions which have 
mainly — and naturally — attracted public attention ; but their work 
as benefit societies, their practical inculcation of the habits of 
thrift and self-restraint, if loss obtrusive has been more beneficent. 
Whether even in the industrial sphere power has not engendered 
some of the vices incidental to its exercise is perhaps an arguable 
point, but it will not be argued here. Most reasonable men will 
admit that during the last half century the benefits secured to the 
wage-earners by Trade ITiiions have been of material advantage to 
the whole community, and that the Unions have rendered to the 
cause of industrial peace high and unforgettable service. 

Power brings in its train temptations. That the great Trade 
Unions, having attained in the industrial sphere to a power not 
far short of omnipotence, should be temjited to use that poww to 
promote political objects is not remarkable. Nevertheless, it is a 
temptation which in the best interests of labour should be re- 
sisted, a menace which in the interests of the Commonwealth 
must, at all costs, he defeated. No section, interest, or class can 
be permitted either to dictate policy or to sc^t aside the lawrs 
made by the only authority legally comixstent for the task. To 
pjermit such dictation or infraction is to enthrone Anarchy in the 
seat of Democracy. This obvious truili is pierceivcd by none more 
clearly than by the responsilde leaders of the Labour Party. Mr. 
Clynes, among others, lias ernpha.sised it again and again. 

Direct action,’ ” he said to his fellow Trade Unionists, ” would 
give to every other section of the community the right, in the days 
of a Labour Government, to imitate the bad example which 
Labour had set.” Again : ” Tjooking ahead, I can see Labour in 
the seats of power, and I want Lalxiur’s laws to be respected and 
obserwed, just as I ask Labour to observe and respect them now.'* 
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Those are the words of patriotism and of prudent statesmandiip. - 
Anarchy is the prelude if not to tyranny, at least to dictatorship. 
Never has this truth been more clearly demonstrate than in 
Soviet Bussia. In the mouths of many witnesses it is established. 
Not least conclusively in that of Mrs. Philip Snowden. The con- 
ditions/’ she said recently, are closely approximate to those of 
some phases of slavery. . . What I hated most in the regime was 
the suppression of liberty.” It needed not the testimony of 
Bussia to prove that liberty is the complement of law and the 
antithesis of anarchy, but the recent demonstrntion of an ancient 
truth is both timely and convincing. 

Will the lesson be learnt? The sympathy felt and exhibited for 
the existing regime in Bussia by some sections of our own people 
is almost unintelligible. If the sympathy were confined to the 
suffering masses in Bussia, to those who are the victims of the 
existing tyranny, it were easy to understand, but the argument 
would seem to be on this wise : ” The Itussian Bevolution 
destroyed the autocracy of the Boinanoffs ; therefore the Bussian 
Bevolution was a blow struck in the cause of freedom ; the present 
tyranny is a transitory stage ; democracy will emerge triumphant.” 
It may be said the time for a final judgment has not come ; mean- 
while, as Mrs. Snowden said, ” The Bussian Soviet is not demo- 
cratic, and makes no pretence of being so.” 

The Bussian Bevolution and the appropriate attitude of the 
British Government thereto is, as regards the main argument of 
this paper, merely accidental or illustrative. The point at issue is 
whether the policy of our own country, foreign and domestic, is to 
be controlled by those who have been invested by the democratic 
electorate with legitimate authority or whether it is to be dictated 
by those who, having failed to convince their fellow-citizens by 
argument, are determined to enforce their views by more rudi- 
mentary methods. ” The greatest discovery ever made in political 
science was when men took to counting heads instead of breaking 
them.” It was a picturesque way of slating an important truth. 
The essence of Bepresentative Democracy is the counting of heads. 
There seems to be some danger of a reversion to more primitive 
types of government. Those who favour such reversion will do 
well to recall the warning of Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, that 
civil society rests upon contract, that the pro-contractual stage 
was a condition of perpetual war, and that in that stage the life of 
man was ’’nasty, brutish, and short.”' The argument of the 
Leviathan may bo discredited historically ; philosophically it 
stands. Daw is the cement of civil society. The only alterndtive 
is war. 

It is for the electors of this country to decide under which 
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they will enlist, whiidi yw>g they will serve. The Prime 
Minister has been eoensed, in some quarters, of having sittemptfsd 
to force npdn the country a class issue. Such an attempt would 
argue either criminality or insanity. .The critics are mistaken. 
What Mr. Uoyd Gteorge has done repeatedly is to warn his fellow- 
. countrymen of the existence less of a party than of a temper, born 
perhaps of the circumstances of the hour, which constitutes a grave 
menace not to the present Government, but to government, which 
threatens to destroy the fundamentals of civil society. 

ParUamentary government pre-supposes, as Cromwell saw and 
said, “ agreement on fundamentals.” About “circumstantials” 
men may atig^e to their hea'rt’s content without detriment to the 
commonwealth. Unless there be, in regard to “fundamentals,” 
a. reasonable measure of agreement representative democracy be- 
comes impossible. The choice would then lie between anarchy 
and autocracy. True at all times, this is especially true of critical 
days such as those of the Protectorate, such as those in which we 
live. A great war means more than the destruction of material 
wealth ; it creates an upheaval of thought, in the course of which 
we are apt to lose the accumulated wealth of political and ethical 
tradition, unless special pains be taken to preserve it. To that 
tradition different men will attach very different values. It is not 
a question of class nor of party, but of temperament and training. 
The issue so plainly stated by the Prime Minister is not one be- 
tween- class and class ; if it were one might well despair of the 
Bepublic. It goes, in troth, far deeper than disparity of material 
conditions. There is, therefore, solid ground for the belief that 
when the gravity of the issue is realised there will be little hesita- 
tion among the vast majority of Britons as to the banner under 
which they will enlist. 

, J. A. B. Marriott. 

P.S. — Smee this article went to press, its main argument has 
been powerfully enforced by the decision of the special Trade 
Union Ckmgress in London on July 12. By a card vote of 2,760,000 
to 1,686,000, the Congress demanded the withdrawal of all British 
troops from Ireland and the cessation of the production of muni- 
tions of war destined to be used against Ireland and Bussia. In 
the event of refusal, the Congress recommended a general strike. 



WIIiL GEBMANT KEEP THE PEACE?— BEFLECTIONS 
ON THE SPA MEETING. 

Thb Spa meting has revealed tilie fact that Germany has 
retained organised armed forces of nearly a million men and arms 
Bofficient for equipping several millions. We can, therefore, not 
wonder that many men are anxiously asking: “What is the 
meaning of all these jireparationB? Will Germany settle down, 
forget her defeat and keep the peace, or will die embark upon a 
war of revenge at the earliest opportunity?*’ The philosophers 
of all times, from Plato and Aristotle to Descartes, Hobbes, 
Spinosa, Hume, Kant and Bergson, are by no means agreed as 
to whether we frail humans possess true freedom of the will and- 
the power of acting in accordance with the dictates of logic and 
of reason. After all men and nations are largely impelled by the 
inexorable fate of the Greek tragedians, by inherited character 
and traditions, by incalculable impulses and passions, by un- 
expected events and by chance incidents. It would, therefore, 
be perhaps os well to enquire : **Can Germany keep the peace?” 

The character of nations has remained curiously fixed through 
the ages and b apparently almost unchangeable. The French, 
the Germans and the English bear an extraordinary resemblance 
to the ancient Gauls, Teutons and Britons depicted to us in the 
pages of Ctesar and of Tacitus. Since the earliest ages the Gaub 
and the Teutons, the French and the Germans, have been fight- 
ing for superiority and for the possession of the Rhine Valley, 
and every defeat was in due course followed by a war of revenge 
on the part of the vanquished. For centuries tlio Prussians and 
the Poles, likewise, have been fighting each other for power and 
territory, and the spirited Poles, though partitioned and power- 
less, would not give up the hope of a re-birth and of revenge. 
As a rule nations accept defeat only when a war has been un- 
popular and has not been truly national, as was the war with the 
North American colonies on the part of Engbnd, or when a ww 
has led to the ultimate and irretrievable downfall of one of the 
combatants, who, recognising his impotence, strives to forget hb 
defeat, feeling incapable of ever again challenging the victor. 
Thus Sweden abandoned her warlike policy and her position as a 
Great Power after the disaster of Fredrikshald in 1718. Ger- 
many has been severely defeated, but die has as yet not been 
reduced to simUar hopdessness. In fact, many Germans assert 
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that their army has been 'Tictorions, but that it has been crippled 
by the trickery of the Allies and the treason of the Socialists. 

The German nation has grown great and w'ealthy by successful 
war. The rise of Prusso-Germany resembles that of ancient 
Borne » and there is a good deal of resemblance between the 
Prussian and the ancient Boman character. The spirit .of the 
Prusso-German people has been militarised to an ipCredible ex- 
tent by centuries of military success and of chauvmistic educa- 
tion given by the schools^ the universities and the Church. Thus 
militarism has become a tradition and an important part* if not 
the very essence, of the German character. The average German 
is at least as much interested in military affairs and in war as the 
average Englishman is in sport and politics. The warlike char- 
acter of the Germans, and especially that of the narrow, stubborn 
and intolerant Prussians, will scarcely change overnight. The 
Prussians did nqt lose hope when, during seven years, nearly all 
Eurox>e made war iifK>n Prederick the Great, nor when Napoleon 
had totally destroyed the glorious Froderickian army, and when 
the French were garrisoning Berlin and holding the country in 
bondage during another seven years. 

The German people in general are, as I had an opportunity of 
learning during a recent visit, heartily sick of militarism and of 
war. That sentiment is only natural: It is the inevitable re- 
action after five years of iron compulsion, repression, hardship 
and want. But although the Germans have discarded the Hohen- 
zollern monarchy, they have not by any means become enthusias- 
tic Bepublicans. On the contrary, they are discovering the 
shortcomings of democracy and are turning once more towards 
that autocratic form of government under which they have lived 
and flourished for centuries. That may be .seen from the result 
of the recent elections. It should also not be forgotten that the 
revolution of November, 1918, did not break out because the Ger- 
mans had a serious quarrel with the monarchy as a x^olitical 
institution, but because the Germans believed that William II. 
was chiefly res|x>nsible for the war and for Germany’s downfall. 
Besides, they believed, largely owing to Allied propaganda and 
President Wilson’s proclamation, that they would receive far 
easier terms if they demonstratively repudiated the man who had 
begun the war and the system for which he stood. Hence the 
Prussians rose against William II, and the inhabitants of the 
minor States followed suit and abolished their figurehead 
monarchs, most of whom were harmless political nonentities, 
rather from a spirit of imitation and of emulation than from con- 
viction. Herein lies the reason that the Germans have treated 
their discarded rulers with consideration and have not even driven 
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them out of the country. The Gormans, though democrats by 
professian, are militarists at heart. Most Germans blame the 
ex-Emperor rather for his failing as a soldier than for his failing 
as a ruler. Leading democrats, in discussing and abusing 
William U, call him a crowned coward and a despicable deserter 
before the enemy. Such attacks are greeted with loud cheers at 
public meetings. Many Germans maintdin that the revolution 
would probably not have occurred, and would certainly not have 
succeeded, had the Emperor played a soldier’s part, placed him- 
self at the head of his troops and braved death. 

The majority of Germans still believe that the war was forced 
upon them, that it was unavoidable, that the military party was 
not responsible for its outbreak. The Grerman generals always 
had, and still have, a far greater prestige with the people than the 
civilian statesmen, diplomats and politicians. Hence Bismarck 
habitually attended the Beichstag in a general’s uniform. To 
the Germans the words of their generals are gospel truth. 
Hindenburg has remained their idol. The military leaders have 
not been reproached for Germany’s defeat. Now these infallible 
military men, supported by a mob of professors and journalists, 
have asserted in countless books, pamphlets and newspaper 
articles that Germany was defeated, not owing to the fault of 
the generals but owing to the incajxicity of the statesmen and the 
politicians. Most Germans have recognised that it was a mistake 
to fight all the world at once. One hears often expressions of 
opinion such as ; “Our army was not properly supported by our 
statesmen. The troops were magnificent but our dii>lomacy was 
beneath contempt. Had we had a Bismarck, we should have 
won the war.’’ 

Germany’s pride and f«aith in the army have scarcely been 
diminished by the defeat. Many Gormans talk with serene con- 
fidence of a future nwival, reminding one another of the seven 
years of disgrace which followed the battle of Jena and Auer- 
stadt, and exi^ressing the hope that their invincible army will 
once more re-establish Germany’s greatness as it did in 1813- 
1815. Most Germans believe that Germany can re-conquer her 
position only by a successful w.ar of revenge. Only a very few, 
the Socialists excepted, express the opinion that Germany may 
rise once more to greatness by patient and peaceful labour. 

German education has for many decades fostered the spirit of 
pride, of Chauvinism and of intolerance. The German historians 
have deliberately falsified not only the history of Germany but 
that of all countries. They have taught the young for decades 
that the Germans are the salt of the earth, the foremost nation 
in war and in peace, in industry, in art. and in science. The 
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vast majority of the Germani university professors were, and are 
still, the advocates of aggrescdve Pah-Germanism, of autocnM^ 
and of reaction and implacable enemies of democracy. The Ger- 
man professors have belittled to the utmost the achievements of 
all other nations, and they have always treated with pariicnlar 
contempt the French and the Poles. They have de^ncted the 
French as the heredit&ry enemies of Germany, restless, aggres- 
sive, envious, mean, cowardly, tyrannical, vicious, ficivolous and 
utterly despicable. They have habitually described the Poles as 
the Frenchmen of the East, as men who are incapable of govern-' 
ing themselves and who have repud with black ingratitude the 
blesdngs of German domination and the priceless gifts of German 
organisation, of German discipline and of German culture which 
they received from their conquerors. The Germans have not for- 
gotten that centuries ago Poland was a Great Power, that Poles 
ruled over Prussia, that the Great Elector had to pay homage to 
the King of Poland. 

The Germans dislike, of course, all the nations which were 
ranged against them during the war. However, realising that 
they cannot fight once more all the world, they have, for pruden- 
tial reasons, determined to be on more or less good terms witii 
England and America and have reserved their bitterest hatred 
for the French and the Poles. The seed sown by their historians 
has borne fruit. Many naturally peaceful men would with 
alacrity go to war with France or Poland. The hatred borne to 
these two nations is almost indescribable. 

Nations are guided in their actions partly by their passions and 
partly by x>olitical and economic considerations. A war with 
France or with Poland would satisfy Germany’s hatred and would 
therefore be very popular. Besides it would, if victorious, be 
exceedingly profitable to Germany both from the political and 
the economic ^int of view. Before the war, Germany was the 
leading Power on the Continent. Her predominance has passed 
to France. The defeat of France would restore to Germany her 
old pre-eminence in Continental Europe, while a victory over the 
Poles would give back to Germany her old frontiers in the East 
and would vastly increase Germany’s power and influence in 
Eastern, South-Eastern and Southern Europe. It might force 
some of the newly-created weak States to place thems^ves under 
Germany’s protection. • 

Economic considerations would urge Germany still more 
strongly to' go to war with France or with Poland, or with both 
countries. The economic factor has the greatest influence 
upon warfare and upon the fate of nations. Germany’s soldiers 
and professors have been teaching the nation that it was defeated 
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paitiy owmg to the incompetence of the German diplomate, 
partly owing to the disastrous effect of the blockade. The 
biocide had been so deadly because Germany did not possess 
sufficiently great econcunic resources. Becognising that the' 
resources of Germany did not suffice to maintain the people, 
many prominent Germans advocated during the war yast terri- 
torial annexations which were *to increase very greatly Ger- 
many’s man -power and her production of food and of indispen- 
sable raw materials, such as coal, iron, leather, copper, oil, 
cotton, wool, etc. Unfortunately for Germany, the territories 
which were lost to her by the peBce contain not only an important 
part of her population but also a very notable portion of her 
agricultural soil and of her raw materials. According to the 
official German estimates, the districts lost, or likely to be lost, 
contain 9,000,000 inhabitants or about 13.8 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. That loss would reduce Germany’s inhabitants from 
67,000,000 to 58,000,000 people. These 9,000,000 would have 
furnished at least 1,000,000 soldiers in case of war. As producers 
they represent a very large portion of Germany’s wealth. The 
Germans are particularly aggrieved at‘ this loss of population, 
because approximately 5,000,000 are officially stated to employ 
the Gorman language. However, of these 1,600,000 are German- 
speaking inhabitants of Alsace-Iiorraine. 

While, owing to the territorial losses consequent upon the 
peace, Germany’s population is likely to be diminished by about 
13.8 per cent., her agricultural and mineral rc.source8 should 
shrink far more severely. According to official German estimates, 
the territories lost, or likely to be lost, affect Germany’s produc- 
tion as follows : — 
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By the various cessions Germany may lose senne of her best 
agriooltural districts. While she may lose 1S.8 per cent. her 
population', she may lose 21.7 per cent, of her rye crop, which pro- 
vides her with the bulk of her bread, 23 per cent. her potatoes. 
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etc. CJonsequently her dependenfCe upon foreign food will be 
greater than it has ever been in the past, notwithstanding tlie 
diminution of her population. 

While her defeat has been very serious to her agricultural posi- 
tion, it has been absolutely disastrous to her manufacturing 
industries. Unfortunately for Germany a very great proportion 
of her most valuable minerals as situated within the ceded {ffo- 
vinces. Upper Silesia and the Saar Valley contain 46.7 per 
cent., or nearly one-half, of Germany’s coal. These districts 
contain approximately as much coal as the whole of the United 
Kingdom. The Saar district, which has fallen to France, and the 
Silesian coalfields, which may fall to Poland, show the follow- 
ing record of production : — 



Coal 
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During the jK'riod under review coal production in the Saar 
Valley has almost trohled, and in I’'ppcr Silesia has more than 
quadrupled. In 1013 these two districts produced 31.9 ix»r cent., 
or nearly one-third, of Gcrmaiyr’s coal. These two districts 
produce fifty jx^r cent, more coal than the whole of France. The 
manufacturing indu.stries usually settle about the coal pits. 
With these coalfields Germany would lose a very large part of her 
manfacturing industrie.«!. 

Before the war the principal German industry was the iron 
industry. Germany produced twice as much iron and steel as 
the United Kingdom. Her iron industry wa.s approximately as 
important to Germany a.s the mighty cotton industry is to Great 
Britain. Xearly 80 jx*r cent, of Germany’s iron ore was situated 
in I-iorraine. The |X‘ace has transferred by far the largest portion 
of Germany’s iron ores to France. In addition it has given to 
that country huge and exceedingly valuable potash depofuta 
which occur in Up]M?r Alsace. The precious potash monopoly 
w'hich German^’ had enjoyed up to the war has been destroyed. 
Germany*s historical and traditional hatred of the French and 
of the Poles has, of course, been greatly increased by the fact 
that these two hated and despised nations are the principal bene- 
ficiaries by Germany’s discomfiture, that a large portion of Ger- 
many’s population and a very large profiortioD of her natural 
resources have been transferred to these two ];>eoples. Germany 
is a very densely *x>opulated country. The number of inhabitants 
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per square mile is almost as great in Germany as it is in the 
United Kingdom. Hitherto Germany was able to nouridi her 
teeming population because of the Tastness of her natunil re- 
sources. The mere fact that she possessed more than twice as 
mn<di coal as the United Kingdom gave her an enormous advant- 
age over the other European nations in the development of the 
manufacturing industries. Unless she should regain those invalu- 
id>le resources which she has lost to France apd Poland, Germany 
seems bound to decline in wealth, in population, and in power. 
A British Government report on the conditions prevailing in 
Germany (Cd. 280) stated not inapisropriately : — 

** The great incrttaMo in German population during the last twenty-fim 
years was rendered possible only by exploiting the agricultural possibilities 
of tbo soil to the greatest possible extent, and this in turn depended on the 
industrial deveiopmout of the country. The reduction by 20 per cent, in the 
productive area of the country, and tlie 40 per cent, dizninution in the chief 
raw material for the creation of wealth, rt ndors the country at present over- 
populated, and it seems prc»bablc that within Uio next few years many million 
(according to some estimates a-s many as 15,0iHi,0(H)) workers and their 
families will be obliged to emigrate*, since there will be neither work nor 
food for them to bo obtained from tbe reduced industries of the country.'* 

If this estiniute should prove correct, the population of Ger- 
many would be reduced to a figure approximating that of France* 
and Germany's hoi>e of future greatness would be gone foi* 
even The conviction of the Geriiiuns that they were destined 
to rule tlie world was based on tiic constant and very great 
increase of the German |x>[nilation. In 1870 the number of 
Germans and of Freiudiiiion was equal. In 1011 Germany had 
nearly twice as many inhabitants as France. 

For many decades German statesmen, scientists, and publicists 
had advocated the creation of a greater Germany. They formed 
two schools. The one recommended expansion on land and the 
other urged expansion over sea. Bismarck belonged to the 
former. He saw the danger of challenging at the same time 
Franco, Bussia and .biiigland. The advent of William 11 altered 
Germany's politry. iVonounceineuts of bis, such as “Ger- 
many’s future lies on the water" and "Neptune’s trident must 
be in our fist *’ became the watchw'ords of 5t)ung Germany. Her 
statesmen began to embark upon an aggressive oversea ]x>licy, to 
the intense dislike of Bismarck's disciples and of the Junkers, who 
thought it safer and more profitable for Germany to concentrate 
all her energies upon strengthening the army and pushing for- 
ward her frontiers by successful land wars in accordance with her 
old traditions. The land owning Conservatives hated the manu* 
facturing industries and commerce, which created large towns and 
bred millions of Socialists. In their opinion Germany ought to 
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reniAin self-supportiiig and adf-suffioing, at least with n^gard to 
food. BesideB, agiicnltnziBtB were the most loyal citiseiiB and 
famished the test soldiers. So they advocated Germany's expan- 
sion towards the East. 

The lack of food and of raw material caused by the prolonged 
blockade induced many Germans to turn from the new-fangled 
oversea policy to the old continental policy pursued by all the 
rulers of Prussia. Even many of those who desired that Germany 
should wrest from England the rule of the sea abandoned the 
idea of* competing with the English Navy and urged that the 
control of Russia in some form or other would supply Germany 
with all the food and raw material which Germany required in 
time of war« and would, at the same time, make it possible for 
Germany to destroy England’s sea power and the British Empire 
by an attack in Asia. For instance, a lengthy and detailed sur- 
vey of Russia entitled ” The Mobilisation of the East — Asiatic 
Russia a&L a German Aim in War and in Peace,” written by 
Werner Daya and published in Munich during the war, stated in 
the concluding chapter : 

“For the first time in history the world-embracing j&aval policy of Eng- 
land would be met by an equally gigantic land policy. . . . The world 

war has shown that Germany's ovesrsea interests are suspended in the air as 
long as we are not able to meet England on terra /irma. As long as England 
cannot be approached by us and as long as she can hope to defeat us by 
outting off our trade and our supply of food and of raw materials, we are 
helpless. If, however, we create an economic organisation which firmly and 
permanently cozmccts Asia with Germany, we shall not only be able to 
obtain by railway those imports, such as cotton and copper, which at present 
we obtain by sea, but we can, in case of a future war, inarch down to India 
and throw the British into the sea. As under such circumstances 
England cannot hope for victory against Germany, we shall possess a 
guarantee that we shall be able to retain our oversea interests notwitli- 
atanding the power of England's fleet. 

It ought also to be pointed out that a world-embracing land policy would 
so firmly unito Germany, Russia, and Japan that these three would form 
a belt of steel around the globe which no Power could break. A Russo- 
Japanese-German union is the most natural political constellation. It is Uie 
alliance of the twentir^th century,” 

From the German point of view a union with Russia in some 
form or other is of" course exceedingly tempting. It would 
provide Germany* with all the means for obtaining the domina- 
tion of the world. The Russian Empire within its limits of 1914 
was forty times as large as the German Empire. It was more 
than twice as large as the United States. It was large* than 
the United States, China and India combined. Russia is very 
sparsely populated and has room for a gigantic population. The 
number of its inhabitants has increased from 46,000,000 in 1816 
to 174,000,000 in 1913. Russia may become the greatest human 
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reservoir in tiie world, and man power detennines military power. 
The principal characteristie ci the Buasian peojde is its dOdlity. 
The Russians might oomparativdy easily be made to fight^Ck^ 
many’s battles. Berides, Russia possesses gigantic resources 
which can be develtqped to an almost unlimited extent. Before 
the war die produced 61 per cent, of the world’s rye, 25 par cesrt. 
of the world’s oats, 88 per cent, of the world’s barley, 22 per cent, 
of the wwld’s wheat. She possesses by far the largest agricul- 
tural plain in the world. She might, therefore, produce fur more 
food than the United States, Canada and Argentina combined. 
In 1918 Russia had 84,000,000 horses, 61,000,000 cattle and 
74,000,000 dieep. She might, therefore, furnish unlimited num- 
bers of military horses and equally unlimited quantities of meat, 
fat, leather and wool in case of a blockade. She has vast deposits 
of coal, iron ore, copper, zinc. salt, etc., and she produced in 1918 
more petroleum than Rumania. Galicia, Mexico, the Dutch East 
Indies and British India combined. In her southern provinces 
die raises vast quantities of cotton, etc. The control of Russia 
would make Germany militarily and economically irresistible. 

The idea that Germany might secure the domination of the 
world by the control of Russia was frequently expressed daring 
the war, but was by no means abandoned after Germany’s defeat. 
We read, for instance, in a book ” Stretch Out the Hand to the 
Russian — Book for the Reconstruction of Germany,” written 
by Siegfried Doerschlag and published in Berlin in autumn, 
1919 

*' As regards Oeiman sottlcmcnts in the East, circumstances are favour- 
able in the Ukraine and in Siberia if wc succeed in obtainiui' large stretches 
of land which might be cut up and distributed among tienuans. The; 
would form iidands in a foreign country, and tlivre is no reason to fear that 
they would be lost to Oetmanism. ... The problem of the present and 
of the future ia to create German aettlentents in the East. Tlie Govern- 
ment and the varioua organisations should immediately set to work to lay 
the foundations upon which insy be reared an edifice tor Germany’s re- 
birth and w’faicb can resist all the storms blow-ing from the cast and from 
the west.” 

The author shows in detail how the Baltic Provinces, Central 
and Southern Russia, the Caucasus, Finland and Siberia, might 
be permeated with German settlers, and how eventually German 
enterprise might penetrate southward, controlling Persia, etc. 
The author admits that before the war the Germans were 
respected in Russia but disliked. They were disliked largely 
because of their ability, ambition, and success, and he believes 
that devastated Russia can bo rebuilt only with Germany’s assist- 
ance. He writes : 

** It is psrlicmlsrly important to remember that the German ia pra- 
deattnad to atrateh oqt hia hand to tha Ruaaians when they hava bam fmad 
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irom the dictatorship imposed upon them by criminals and fanatics and to 
help them in recreating their country. JBcing wcdl acquainted with the 
psychology of the Russians » I think I may say without fear of oontradiotion 
that no Frenchman, no Rn^shman and no Aioaerican will be as welcome in 
this beneficial work as the Oerman.** 

The Germans have, indeed, a great advantage ovw all other 
nations with regard to Bussia. They are Bussia’s immediate 
neighbours. They have controlled Bussian military, political, 
commercial, industrial and scientific affairs ever since the time 
of Peter the Great. Hundreds of thousands of Germans speak 
Bussian fluently and have* intermingled with the Bussian people. 
Besides, the Germans have a vast surplus of men who are forced 
to emigrate and who would scarcely be welcome in the British 
Empire and in the United States. On the other hand, there is 
no similar surplus of men in the Anglo-Saxon countries and in 
Prance. Their uuexploited territories and resources are so vast 
that men for reorganising gigantic Bussia cannot he spared. In 
order to facilitate the opening up of Bussia by Germans and 
its colonisation by millions of Germans, the writer of the book 
mentioned recommends that Bussian should be made a compul- 
sory subject in the German intermediate schools, that in the so- 
called gymnasia Greek should be replaced by Bussian and that 
German education should be shai)ed with the deliberate object of 
prej>ariDg a Busso-Gorman rapprochement which should be fol- 
lowed by the most intimate co-oiieration of the two countries and 
by their eventual amalgamation. The late IinjK'rial Government 
pursued, apparently, a similar object. That may be seen W the 
creation of the East Eiirof)ean Institute in l^rcslau in 1917. In 
his introduction Herr Doerschlag writes : — 

** Fate bids GemnaDv to follow thi*. si;'ripost<i which eastward. We 

must obey its biddiug if wc wish to save the G<.>rninn riath'ii from the yoke 
imposed upon it by thf' robbf.'r States and if we wish v* lead it towurda future 
freedom by creative labour. Therefore, if tlio is put whetlier 

Germany should lean eastward or westward th** re|i]y shoidd be : * l.et us 
stretch out our liand to Riiss^ia, thougli ivA. T^ nin.' " 

An Eastern j>olic 3 - apf>ear.s hig]i]\* attractive to many fiatriotic 
Germans, not only because they' think that their country may 
militarily, politically and e(*ononiiciilly re-establish its pre- 
eminence w-ith Russia's help, with the asRistance of the boundleBa 
resources of that coiinlry, but also because in such a policy they 
hope to receive the sijpf>ort of the Magyars, who. are as warlike, 
as stubborn, and as irreconcilable as are the Prussians them- 
selves. Poland and the other Ixirdcr States have become inde- 
pendent at the cost of Germany, of Hungaiy and of Bussia. It 
is, therefore, not inconceivable that at some time or other those 
three countries might re-establish tlje old triple alliance of the 
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eighteenth centnxy and partition once more Poland and deal with 
tile other States which have recently arisen. 

Incalculable circomstances and events may determine the 
action of Germany, Hungary^ and Bussia. Tradition, passion, 
and interest may bring about their co-operation. Germany may 
eithe'* deliberately try to re-draw the map of Europe according 
to her own ideas, or she may choose to participate in the quarrels 
of her neighbours, or she may be dragged into a new war more 
or less ageinst her wilk , In any case it is, of course, quite clear 
to the Prusso-Germans who wish to •re-create Germany*8 pre- 
eminence by force of arms that Germany’s political and military 
power is lamed as long as the country is disunited. A bold and 
daring foreign policy is, naturally, impossible for Germany as 
long as it remains a democracy. Therefore, the first step towards 
the rehabilitation of Germany would be the destruction of the 
Republic and the re-introduction of a strong autocratic Govern- 
ment. 

The Spa meeting has revealed the fact that the Germans have 
retained vast' organised military forces and armaments sufficient 
for mobilising several million men. Th « Germans have refused to 
disarm and have hidden vast quantities of weapons and of ammu- 
nition which are primarily fur intornal and only secondarily for 
external use. The reactionaries wish to destroy the democracy 
by means of a civil war, and the democrats, and especially the 
Minority Socialists, arc equally determined not to be slaughtered 
by their enemies, but to exterminate the reactionaries, should the 
Kapp attempt be followed by a counter-revolution on a larger scale. 
While many German reactionaries talk ho[>efully of shooting the 
pestilential Socialists, many Socialists, equally hopefully look 
forward to the day when they can revenge the murder of their 
leaders. Ijiebknecht, Rosa Ijuxemburg, Eisner, Haase, and others, 
and establish a true democracy in Germany. 

Tlie supporters of the old regime have op^x)sed the disarma- 
ment of Germany and have declared that such a step would 
inevitably be followed by the rise of Bolshevism. Civil war in 
Germany seems very {lossible and seems, indeed, very probable. 
At the roGCiit elections the Moderate Piarties, the Majority Social- 
ists and the Democrats, lost a great deal of ground to the ex- 
tremists, to the Conservative reactionaries on the one hand, and 
to the revolutionary Socialists on the other. Circumstances 
seem, therefore, to point to a collision between the two. How- 
ever, their armed encounter could scarcely lead to the Russification 
of Germany. The Russian masses were starving and property- 
less. They had nothing to lose by a policy of blind destanction. 
On the other hand, property ia widely distributed in Germany. 

VQL. oviu. M.S. 1 
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Millions of prosperous peasants possess freehold farms and houses, 
and millions of town dwellers own the houses they live in. A 
true pndetariat is to be found only in certain narrow disfricts, 
such as the Bhenidh- Westphalian coal field, where, indeed, Bol- 
shevism has a ocmsiderable hold upon the workers. However, 
the majority of the workers are thrifty and possess some property. 
Before the wu: the German Savings Bank alone contained more 
than jB 1,000,000,000 in deposits, the bulk of which belonged to 
the w'orking masses. The argument that Germany may fall a 
prey to Boldievism has confessedly been used by leading German 
reactionaries for the purpose of frightenmg the Powers of the 
Entente. 


J. Ellis Babker. 
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BOIBHEVISM. 

Ko moTement in modern times has been initiated with more 
pqrohological insight, political skill, and plodding, patience 
the agitation for nationalising the coal mines, making » levy on 
ci^ital, and advancing wages beyond the economic level ; and there 
is evidence that neither Ministers, employers, the mass of hard- 
headed workers, nor the country generally are yet conscious of the 
character of the siege operation now in progress, which, unless it is 
arrested, will bring down in ruins about our ears the whole 
political, economic, and social world with which we are familiar. 

It is a cardinal error to conclude that, because some of the 
Labour leaders express moderate views, there is little danger. 
These men constitute merely a few of the figureheads of Trade 
Unionism, which, from an industrial movement, is becoming a 
great fighting, political organisation, with funds amounting to 
several millions sterling at its disposal, apart from the share and 
loan capital of the industrial co-operative societies exceeding 
£74,000,000,' which it is hoped eventually to capture, as the pro- 
ceedings at the Co-ofierative Congress last spring revealed. The 
movement for nationalising the mines and making a levy on 
capital is not being engineered by working-men leaders, most of 
whom have had few advantages of education. Behind the Labour 
leaders, the moderate men as well as the extremists, are visionturies 
with trained brains and organising craft who realise that the 
apparent coiiftision in the ranks of the Labour Party, with its 
forward and luoilorute wings, assists in diverting attention from 
the significance of the main campaign, which goes steadily for- 
ward. Tho greater the outward appearance of division the 
better, it is urged, because thus the strength and cohesion of the 
movement is concealed, and there are effective means of whip- 
ping in the stragglers, inclined towards moderation, when they 
threaten to become troublesome. 

Is it imagined that any leaders of the Labour Party wdth 
whose speeches, reported in the newspapers from day to day, the 
nation is familiar, were responsible for the long and skilfully- 
worded pamphlet, “Labuiir and the New Social Onler,” whi^ 
is the new testament of the Tiuliour Party? Did any of them 
write those well-rounded phrast^s in which the crudest revolu- 
tionary ideas arc cleverly hidden? Is it merely an indica- 
(1) Tht Labour rrar-Baok, 1S19. 

1 a 
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tion of Trade Union solidarity that general support should have 
been given to the d^oaond of the Miners’ Federation for the 
nationalisation of the coal mines, in spite of the urgent need x>f 
other workers than miners for cheaf^ coal for factory and home? 
Has the cry for a capital levy been wrung from the workers them* 
selves by any sense of injustice in the distribution of wealth at 
a time when they are making incomes — ^real incomes — beyond the 
wildest dreams of their fathers, as attested by the high level of 
home consumption of all kinds of goods? Are the repeated 
demands for higher wages prompted merely by a desire to keep 
pace with the increased cost of living, since the wage-earners 
are the principal consumers as well as producers? There is ample 
evidence to suggest that behind these and other manifestations of 
•'the awakening of the proletariat ” there are able men, as vrell as 
women, of whom little or nothing is heard, but who are conduct- 
ing the siege of 80ciet3' after the manner known to soldiers. They 
are working b3' means of “parallels,” which arc the trenches drawn 
by besiegers in a gcneralh* parallel direction to the front of the 
fortress chosen for attack. The.se parallels are being employed 
along with “zigzag approaches” in the “frontal attack,” or siege 
proper, on our well-established, healthy and prosperous society. 
They are traced in short zigzag lengths (the prolongation of each 
length falling clear of the hostile works), in order to avoid 
enfilade; but the obliquity is, of course, made as slight as is 
consistent with due protection in order to save time and labour. 
The engineers of the Socialist clique are now bus3’ planning zig- 
zags to be dug to the rear (when necessar30 to give sheltered access 
to the parallel, and from this new zigzags will be pushed out 
towards the defenders, to be connected by a ' second parallel,’ and 
so on until finally a parallel can be made sufficiently close to the 
fortress to permit of an assault over the open , the parallels becom- 
ing stronger and more solid as they approach to closer range.^ The 
siege operations on our industrial, economic, and social systems 
are being assisted by persons of education, but no practical know- 
ledge of trade, commerce, or statecraft, whose names may be 
found in the lists of the staffs of the School of Economics and 
some of the provincial universities, of the Consumers’ Council 
under the Ministry of Food, as well as the Central Labour 
College, Huskin College, Oxford, the Fabian Society, and other 
organisations, far too numerous to be mentioned here, which are 
all more or less directly concerned in preparing the way for '• The 
New Social Order,” representing the new world in which the 
manual worker will reign supreme. 

What is the case as presented in the pamphlet, “Labour and 

(1) Encud/opaMa BriUmnica^ vol. zx., p. 762. 
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ttie New Social Order/* which was foisted upon the Jjabour Party 
in 1018 . by the little clique of superficially clever persons who an 
really responsible for the siege which is now in progress?^ In 
this new testament of British liabour, to whidi even the most 
moderate leaders of the Liabour Party have been led to subscribe, 
revolutionary doctrines are carefully concealed in complacent and 
more or less innocent phrases. It is announced :-v- 

neod to bowsre of patchwork. The Tiew of the Labour Party is 
that what haa to he reconstructed after the war is not this or that Govern* 
ment Department, or this or tliat piece of social machinery, hut, so far aa 
Britain la concerned, society itself. The individual worker, or for that 
matter the individual statesman, immersed in daily routina — like the 
individual soldier in a bat tie-— easily fails to understand the magnitude end 
far-reaching imporianeo of what is taking place around him. How does 
it fit together as a whole? How docs it look from a distance? Count 
Okuma, one of the oldest, most experienced and ablest of the statesmen 
of Japan, watching the present conflict from the other side of the 
globe, declares it to be nothing less than the death of European civilisatfon. 
Just as in the past the civilisations of Bab^'lon, Egypt, Greece, Carthage, 
and the great Roman Empire have been successively destre^ed, so, in the 
judgment of this detached observer, the civilisation of all Europe ia even 
now receiving its death-blow. 

** We of the Labour Party can so far agree in this estimate aa to 
recognise. In the present world catastrophe, if not the death, in Europe, 
of civilisation itself, at any rate the culmination and collapse of a dlstine* 
tive industrial civilisation, which the workers will not seek to reconstruct. 
At such times of crisis, it is easier to slip into ruin than to progress into 
higher forms of organisation. That is the problem as it presents itself to 
the Labour Party to-day." 

So much for the general statement of the position, for which 
none of the Liabour Party leaders whom the nation knows was, 
it may be conjectured, in any way responsible. The authors of 
this funeral oration over the ruins of what they claim to be a 
dead civilisation then proceed to explain exactly what are their 
aims : — 

" The individualist system of capitalist production, based on the private 
ownership and competitive administration of land and capital, which hss 
in the past couple of centuries become the dominant form, with its reckless 
* profiteering * and wage slavery ; with its glorification of the unhampered 
struggle for the means of life and its hypocritical pretence of the * sur- 
vival of the fittest *; with the monstrous inequality of oiroumstanoe which 
it produces and the degradation and brutalisation, both moral and spiritualt 
residting therefrom, may, wo hope, indeed have received a death-blow. 
With it must go the political system and ideas in which it naturally found 
expression. 

(1) It was announced that •• the report on the General Poliey of the Labmir 
Party on * Reconstruction,* prepared by a Sub-CJommittee of the Executive and 
submitted to the Annual Conferenoe in January, 1018, was speeifieally re f erred * 
to the constituent oiganieations for diaouarion and submiaeion to the Pmrty 
Oonfemiee in June, 1018, when it waa amended and ordered to be ieniad in 
its rsvieadfofkn aa the programme of the Party.*’ 
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*• We of the Debour Party, whether in opposition or in due time eelled 
upon to form an Administration, will certainly lend no hand to its re^iTal. 
. . . We do not, of oourse, pretend that it is possible, e^en after the 

drastic clearing away that is now going on, to build society anew in a 
year or two of feverish ‘ reconstruction.* What the Ltsbour Party intends 
to satisfy itself about is that each brick that it helps to lay shall go to 
erect the struoture that it intends, and no other." 

No apology is necesBary for quoting at what may seem unneoea- 
sary length from this pamphlet, because is has hitherto attracted 
little attention among those most directly concerned. It repre- 
sents a declaration of war on the whole political, economic, and 
industrial organisations o^ this country, which have made it the 
exemplar of the world in ordered government — ‘ ‘ government of 
the people, by the people, for the people"; in sane finance 
based on ability to pay as exemplified in the light direct imposts 
on goods consumed and the heavy burdens placed on income and 
capital by means of graduated income tax. super tax, and death 
duties; and in the conditions of labour for manual workers of 
all classes, affecting the standards of both hours and wages, which 
are far in advance of anything to he found in any other isountry, 
the working c.lasse.*^ incidentally receiving free education, sub- 
sidised medical attendance, and. when age is advancing, old age 
pensions, about to be supplemented by unemployment allowances, 
also subsidised by the State. 

The authors of "The New S<K*ial Order" state — and the 
Labour Party has agreed — that their aim is to pull dow-n the 
“pillars” on which society has hitherto rested, and to erect in 
their place four other “pillars” — fal the enforcement of the 
National minimum ; (h) the Democratic control of indu.stry, in- 
cluding insurance and banking, as well as railways and shipping; 
(c) a revolution in National Finance : and (d) the distribution of 
surplus wealth “for the common good.” As to the first, we are 
told — as though this country were self-dej»endent and self-sus- 
taining, with no concern with foreign trade, the working con- 
ditions in other countries, or the perirHlical depressions which 
pass over the world — that : — 

** Hie first principlv of the I^iihour Party — in aignificant contrast with 
those cf the Gapilaliftt SysU-rn, wlM.-thc*r by the l«ibi;ra] or by the 

Conservative Party — is the s^-curin^ to fwry rn'^mber of the community, 
in good times and had alikf: fand n'.t only b. i\u- and ahh*, the well- 

born or the fortunate; of all the r of healthy ltf«^ and worthy ritlsen* 
ship. ... 

" It has alw'ays been a fundamr'ntal principle of the l^ibour Party (a 
point on which, singiilarly enough, it has n'*t been followed by either oi 
the other political parties) that, in a fnfnlcm indiAstrial crommuiiiiy. It la 
one of the foremoai obligations of the Oovemmetii tij find, for evary 
willing arorker, whether by band or by brain, productive work at Btaodaid 
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'* III lo far as the Govemmeat faila to preveni imemploymcai whan 
aver it finds it impossible to discover for any willing worker, snaa or 
woman, a suitable situation at tbe Standa^ Kate-— >thc Labour Party hcdda 
that the Government must, in the interest of the community as a whole, 
provide him or her with adequate maintenance, either with such arrange- 
ments for honourable employment or with such useful training as m^f be 
found practicable, according to age, health and previous occupation.** * 

This is the first ** pillar’* ; and the second — ^the democratic con- 
trol of industry — is described with no less lucidity and frankness, 
the language, it will be seen, not being that usually used by the 
members of the linbour Party. After a declaration against com- 
pulsory military 5«er\'ioc — urging, in opposition to Lenin and his 
associates in Soviet Russia, that “the first condition of Democracy 
is effective personal liberty ’’ — and demands for adult suffrage 
and “Home Rule all rcjund *' — the new gospellers proclaim, with 
the courage of ignorance, that “ the Labour Party insists on demo- 
cracy in industry (including insurance and banking) as well as in 
government * : — 

** It domandH tlu* pr*>f*n*K.civo «-liininaii«>ii fn>m tin' control of industry of 
the privaU* capitalist, individual or joint-ntock. and the setting free of all 
who work, whether l\v hand or by brain, for the !^.‘rvicc r>f the community, 
and of the community only.* 

•• The Labour Party stands n»>i m^redy for the principle of the Common 

Ownership <»f the naiiori*s land, !«> be applied suitable opportunities 

occur, but also. si-M eifically, f>.r tlio immediate National! •4ation of Railways. 
Mines and the prodnetion of F.lfctrical Power. 

Hence the Luls>ur Party «taiids, tiiibe^itatingly, t^r the National 

Ownership and Adininistrati -ii the Railways and Canals, and their 

union, along with Harb ours aiitl R'<>a:ls, and the Posts and Telegraphs — ^nct 
to say a1s<) the gn-at hn>’< <»f st« ainer.% which c> uld at once be owned, if not 
iniinediately directly iiinnai*<-d in detail by tin* Government- in a united 
national service- of ('••iiiinuiiiciiti*>n and Tranvpx-rt: h* be ivorked unham- 
pered hy the capitalistic, private, or ptircly local intercsta (and with a 
Kteailily increasing purl ieipati^iii <d the (•r;:ai>:'i«‘d W'>rker:£ in tht* luaxiago- 
meiil, hi'th central and loeali » xebi<iv»dy f*.r the c< nun- ii i*. od.’* 

After rcfertMices to the State control of the tlrink trade, atten- 
tio!i is turned to “IjOi'al Government,” with payment of the 
members of puldio bodies as well as travelling ex|>ense3, and to 
“agriculture and bx-al life.” Then the authors of “The New 
Soeial Onler,” with a courage based on ignorance of the world- 
wide ran I ill cat ions of British credit and trade, deal with “A 
Revolution in Finance”: — 

•• F.»r ill** raising of tin* grtuiler part of the reven\ic now required the 

(I) How thia principle nppliea to ex-aailom and oa-eoldiera ia not explained-^ 
matter to which Bari Ifaig. Lord Metliuen and Lord Rawlinaon have directed 
attention. 

(S) The virtue of the oocialiaaiion of indiwtry ie. fiteeiunably. iUuet rat ed in 
every Poet Oilloe, in the Ijabour Kxctiangce. in the TolepHoiie eervice and ia 
every Govemment office wliete the wcxrkere, with eltniieiie devotion, labour for 
tbs eemmunity and not for the profit of the individual. 
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lisbour Parl7 looks to the dizeot tazafion of the incomeB abo^e the neoeaaazy 
cost of fan^y maintefianoe; apd for the requisite efibrt to pay off ttie 
National Debt, to the direct taxation of private fortunes both during life 
and death. ... 

*' It would involve the raising of the present unduly low minimum 
inoomes assessable to the tax, and the lightening of the present unfair 
burden on the great mass of professional and small trading classes by a 
new scale of graduation, rising from a penny in the pound on the smallest 
assessable income up to sixteen or even nineteen shillings in the pound on 
the highest income of the millionaire. . . . We need, in fact, com- ' 

pletely to reverse our point of view, and to rearrange the whole taxaiaon 
of inheritance from the standpoint of asking what is the maximum amount 
that any rich man should be permitted at death to divert, by his will, 
from the National Exchequer, which should normally be the heir to 
all private riches in excess of a quite moderate amount by way of family 
provision. 

But this will not suffice. It will bo imperative at the ‘earliest possible 
moment to free the nation from at any rate the greater part of its new 
load of interest-bearing debt for loans w'hich ought to have been levied as 
taxation; and the Labour Party stands for what is called the * Conscription 
of Wealth * — ^that is to say, for a special Capital Levy to pay off, if not 
the whole, a very substantial part of the entire National Debt — a Capital 
Levy chargeable like the Death Duties on all property, but (in order to 
secure approximate equality of sacrifice) with exemption of the smallest 
savings (say, up to £ 1 , 000 ), and for the rest at rates very steeply graduated, 
so as to take only a small contribution from the Jittlo people and a very 
much larger percentage from the millionaires.*' 

That ia the programme of a little coterie of wreckers which the 
Xiabour Party has adopted, and it is only in the knowledge of 
the pillars” of “The New Social Order” that the significance of 
the demands for a “Capital Levy” on the one hand, and “Mines 
Nationalisation” on the other, can be understood, and that .we 
can appreciate the successive demands for higher wages, irre- 
spective of the ability' of the industries to bear tliem. A capital 
levy is intended to extinguish, by stages, all accumulated funds of 
industry and thrift, one levy after another being made. The 
nationalisation of the mines, since coal is the motive power of all 
industry, as well as of transport by land and sea, is regarded as 
the first step to the nationalisation of every trade. For, once the 
Miners* Federation were in control of the coal measures of the 
country — which is the real end in view — ^the miners could, by 
threatening words and menacing acts or a policy of “down tools,” 
subordinate the whole industry of the country, as well as the 
railways and shipping, and force a general policy of nationalisa- 
tion on the community, refusing supplies to all who oppose their 
will. The encouragement of large classes of workers to demand 
aneconomic wages is intended to render it impossible for private 
firms to continue, and then the demand will bo made that the 
State must step in. The whole campaign, it is evident, has been 
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bavefolly thought out, and we aie oonfronted by what is, in fact, 
a great siege opdration, the demand for nationalisatkm ctf minec^ 
the insistenoe on a capital levy, and the agitation for uneconomic^ 
wages being the **parallel8*’ known to the engineer dolled in 
siege craft. 

It is, perhaps, no matter of surprise that the architects of **The 
New Social Order ” should have succeeded in imposing their pro- 
gramme on the moderate leaders of Liabour, whose claim is thaS, 
owing to the defects of our educational- system, their nodnds are 
more or less untrained. But it is surprising that neither Miniders, 
the captains of our great industries, nor the brain-workers of the 
country have recognised the character of the movement. No 
sooner was the cry for the nationalisation of the mines raised 
than the Government, unconscious of the trap into which it was 
being led, agreed to set up the Sankey Commission on the Coal 
Industry, which, in view of the large representation of the miners 
by the President, Vice-President, and Secretary of the Miners* 
Federation, reinforced by Sir Leo Chiozza Money and Mr. Sidney 
Webb — ^the inevitable Mr. Sidney Webb — can hardly have been 
looked upon as an impartial body. When, as might have been 
expected, the majority reported in favour of the concession, in 
larinciple, of nationalisation, the Government seemed inclined, 
despite the influence which such a step would have had on the 
future of every industry, to toy with the qriestion, and, only after 
a good deal of delay, declared against the proposal. Whether, 
even when this policy was decided uix>n. Ministers had come to 
realise the character of the wide-sweeping scheme, involving 
eventually the nationalisation of all industries dependent upon 
coal, is uncertain ; but, at any rate, they did at last announce 
that they would have nothing to do with the nationalisation of 
the coal mines. It is now apparent that the nationalisation of 
cool was to be the thin end of the wedge, and once the thin end 
had been inserted it was thought that it w*ould be a comparatively 
simple matter to drive it in, thus in a few years fulfilling the 
aims of those who are working to ** socialise '* all industry. 

The experience was much the same when pressure was exerted 
on the Government in favour of some form of capital levy. There 
was a curious blindness to the far-reaching character of the 
proposal. For, once that levy had been made and a precedent 
created, what more simple than to go on making levies, a specious 
racuse being advanced at each stage? What was the attitude 
of the Government when it was insinuated — ^who was really 
responsible for the variation of the demand so as to enlist a 
measure of popular support? — ^that at least there diould be a levy 
on war wealth? Everyone, it was^ assumed, would want to get 
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at the money of the ** profiteers.’* In financial mattera the Chan- 
cellor of the Eirzchequer expresses the views of the Government, 
and, on May 12th, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in the innocence of 
a neophite, declared that : “I view with favour the proposed tax 
on war wealth.” A committee of inquiry was forthwith set up, 
a great many witnesses were examined, elaborate schemes were 
brought forward by the Board of Inland Revenue — at the instiga- 
tion, it has been said, of the Chancellor of the Exchequer — ^the 
Committee drew up a colourless re^xirt, in spite of pressure exerted 
upon it, and then Mr. Chamberlain announced that he had never 
favoured a levy on war wealth and that the Government would 
have nothing to do with the proposal. 

In connection with the railways, the experience was, again, the 
same. An outcry was made that the railways were bankrupt ; 
misleading figures were prepared to frighten the country ; a 
scheme of control was suggested ; then Mr. Winston Churchill 
announced that the railways would be nationalised ; and finally ”a 
grandiose xx>licy was announced, and the Ministry of Transport 
was constituted with an enormous and costly staff under Sir Eric 
Geddes. The House of Commons, forgetting that, on the eve of 
the war, we possessed the most efficient railway system in the 
world, proved amenable to flamboyant si>eeches ; and, now that 
nationalisation has been abandoned under the [)ressure of public 
opinion, the country is saddled with a new Ministry without duties 
which can justify its existence. 

In reference to the wage movement, much tlie same hlimlness 
has occurred. Demand after demand has been made, the Govern- 
ment, very amenable to pres.sure by Labour, has intervened, and 
whether, as in some cases, an attempt by the Trade I.'nions to 
justify the demand ha.s been made, or whether, as in others, 
including the later agitations of the miners and railway men, no 
justification has been attempted, all or most of the demands have 
been conceded, until many industries have been rcnderc^d un- 
stable and must go under when a wave of dejiression occurs, the 
foreigner reaping the benefit. 

Such incidents, marked by indecision on the part of tho.se who 
should lead the country, are not only in themselves deplorable, 
but they undermine the confidence which lies at the foundation 
of credit in this country and abroad, on whicli in the last analysis 
employofent dei>endB ; discourage the adventuring of capital 
in starting new enter(>rises and developing old ones ; make those 
respc>nsible for the conduct of industry nervous in conducting 
their day-by-day affairs ; and interfere generally with the prooeBS 
of national resettlement. For what is our situation now that 
active hostilities have ended ^or a matter of nearly two yearn? 
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The country is in much the condition of a patient who hae 
suffered from a long and exhausting illness ; the patient, |diysic- 
ally weak and, probably, with nerves shaken, is fcrtuMte 
in that his doctor orders him a period of convalescence in 
order that he may recuperate his strength. In our case as a 
nation, there was no interval between the close of the war and 
the insistent demands of peace. The turnover from war to peace 
had to be made at once, for our own needs and the needs of the 
world, worn out by four and a half years of devastating war, had 
to be supplied without delay. The one condition essential to a 
rapid recovery was stability. The architects of “The New Social 
Order” had laid their plans some months before the signing of 
the Armistice, and they immediately began to put them into 
operation. The community generally was distressed in mind and 
body and confused, and i^or a time the revolutionaries, with a 
Oeneral Staff in the background directing operations, worked 
without meeting with serious opposition. The result was that 
capital became cautious, the leaders pt industry were afraid of 
moving, and the work of making good the arrears of development 
in all our industries which had accumulated since August, 1914, 
was arrested. 

Those who should have been foremost in defending the nation 
against the siege craft of the men behind the figureheads of the 
Labour Party failed to recognise the real significance either of the 
claim for coal nationalisation, or the demand for some form of 
capital levy, or the agitation for wages above the economic level. 
On the one hand, there was a well-organised movement on the 
part of a small clique who had captured the Labour Party, and, on 
the other, the leaders in finance, insurance, and industry generally 
evinced little or no concern because, after all, it was only coal 
that was being attacked, only the war fortunes which were to 
be confiscated, in part or in whole, and only a few industries 
which were being bled white by the wage demands. That phase 
of disorganisation and indifference io fortunately passing, but it 
is doubtful if even those who reec^nise the insidious character 
of the campaign of the authors of “The New Social Order” have 
yet realised the close parallel w'hich exists between that pro- 
gramme and the tenets which have brought Russia to ruin. 

The Socialists who put forw'ard this “New Social Order” would 
no doubt protest that they and the Bolshevists are as the poles 
asunder. The theories of the latter may with enlightenment be 
compared with those to which the Labour Party has given its 
adhesion. The Bolshevists had recourse to repression by force of 
all opposition in order to introduce their principles, but the 
moderate elements among the British Labour leaders still proclaim. 

1 # 2 
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m opposition to the dictators of Soviet BusBia^ their devotion to 
freedom of speech, freedom of meeting, freedom of labour, and 
freedom of the Press. For the rest, contrast with the guarded 
phrases in *‘The New Social Order’* the statement of the aims 
of the Bolshevists in the proclamation calling the first Congress 
of the Communist International : — 

' ** The present is the period of destruction and crushing of the espitslistte 
sy ste m of the whdLe world, and it will bo a catastrophe fiar the whole Euro* 
pean culture, should capitalism with all its insoluble contradictions not 
bo done sway with. 

** The aim of the proletariat must now be immediately to conquer power- 
To conquer XK>wer means to destroy the governmental apparatus of the 
bourgeoisie and to organise a new proletarian governmental apparatus.'* 

After a paragraph defining in florid terms “ the new apparatus 
of the Government” expressing “the dictatorship of the working 
class,” the Bolshevists continued : — 

** The dictatorship of the prolct-ariat must be tbo occasion for the imme- 
diate expropriation of capital and ilio elimination of the private right of 
owning the means of production, thr<«ugh uiaking them r<immon public 
property. The socialisation (moaning doing awuy with privatt^ property 
and making it the property oi the proletarian stat<s which is managed by 
the workers cn a socialistic baf^is) cf ihc largo-sealo inilu*<lries and tbo 
central bodies organised by the eaxno. inchiding tlu* banks, the confiscation 
of the capitalistic agricultural prodtiction, the mon^'poliHati -u of large-scale 
commerce, the socialisation of the large buildings in the and in the 

oountry; the establishment of a workmen's goveriiiiient and the concentra- 
tion of the economic functions i:. the hands of tla* f rgans of the ]iroletariau 
dictatorship— are the most essmtia! aims of the day.*' 

What is the difference between the programme of the Bol- 
shevists and that of the “Xew Social Order/' to which the Labour 
Part3' in this country has given its adhesion? It is apfiarcut that 
the aims.of Russian Bolshevism and British Labour arc much tbo 
same. The similarity does not, however, end tltere. Both repre- 
sent minorities in the coniinunitt'. The Labour Party in the 
United Kingdom, like the Bolshevists of Soviet Russia, are really 
only a comparatively small section of the nation, but a very com- 
pact and highly or^fanised minority in wliich the tail wags the 
head. How, then, are the leaders of the advanced wing of Labour 
in this “benighted country,** as the Prime Minister ironically 
described it, to make their will prevail? So far, the nation 
has obtained little conception of the strength and vitality of the 
forces which lie behind “The New Social Order,” supreme among 
which is the Trade Union Congress, blind as to the precipice 
towards which it is being pushed by the revoUitionaric'S. “With an 
affiliated membership of somewliere about four and a half millions, 
the Trade Union Congress,” it is claimed.* “is in a position to 

(1) ThM JUbem y*«ar-BoolE, ISia 
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foxoe the issue in the above quMficns.** Is it true thai a ho8f 
representing about four and a half million people can, wfibcmt 
recourse to violence, coerce a Parliament elected by a Batum of 
about twenty-one million electors? That is the repeated asaertkm, 
and confidence in the complete success of the present siege <q>era^ 
tions encourages the architects of “The New Social Order.** It is ' 
on the basis of the close organisation of all Trade Unions, and the 
suppression of the opinions of the quieter and wiser elements in 
the Labour movement generally — Mr. Clynes and other leaders 
have been shouted down — that those wlio are responsible for “The 
New Social Order “ count in conducting their attack on the com- 
munity generally. They realise, what indeed is apparent, that, on 
matters of political principle; as well as industrial welfare and 
social order, no mean portion of the electorate is lethargic ; a large 
percentage of the voters did not trouble to exercise the franchise 
at the General Election in December. 1918, when the future 
policy of this country on the morrow of the war was the com- 
manding issue.^ The Socialists, dominating organised Labour, 
place their hopes, first, on those sections of the electorate 
who abstain from voting, sneering at what they describe as “jjoli- 
ticians,*’ as though “politicians’* were not essential in every 
country with any form of parliamentary government; and. 
secondly, on the want of cohesion among those who are opposed 

Socialism and blindly maintain their Bcp«*irate and uncoordin- 
ated organisations. Tt is a common error to assume that the 
majority must rule : as Soviet Piissia illustrates and as the authors 
of “The New Social Order ” believe, a compact and well-organised 
minority can seize and retain power. 

As has been suggested, there is a close similarity between the 
theories embodied in “The New Social Order*’ and the prin- 
ciples preached by Lenin and his associates. If the Trade Union 
Congress is tinable to force the issue by peaceful means, then 
apparently an attempt will bo made in this country to carry oni 
a revolution, possibly by means of the “general strike** weapon, 
as a considerable section of the members of the Miners’ Federation 
advocate, or. failing that, in spite of the recent vote of the Labour 
Party Conference at Scarl>oroiigh, by recourse to violence ; it is no 
great way from violence of words to violence of acts. Even in 
these early days of the siege, it is affirmed that “Parliamentary 
government, which is necessarily based upon a general accept- 
anoe of the main lines of the organisation of society, is cleaaAy 
passing,** and that “to it is succeeding a new phase, the struggle 

(1) Of ths pf«s(«nt t»1cK*toTato— Inc rssM iA from S 500.000 to 51,000,000 ia 
ISli^iic»t moni than half rqoordad thair votea. This aolid mawi eonaiata in the 
aiain, of paopla of modarata viowa, for the astramlata on besth aides ahraya 
vote.**— Aichor-Sha^lHooss ol^OcwnnuiB, Juno SS, ISM. 
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for 2 x>w 6 r between the miliiary and the workera/* **To that 
again/* it is said, ^‘before settled convictionB can supervene, must 
succeed a period of dictatorship — dictatorship of the proletariat 
or a dictatorship of the generals/* This, it is confessed, is **to 
* many people jan unpleasant prospect/* but not to the forward 
wing of the Labour Party, who delight in ** facing unpleasant 
realities.** ' That is the policy of Bolshevism which has ruined 
Soviet Russia, and in view of such declarations it is well not to 
attach too great importance to the vote of the Labour Party 
Conference against joining the Moscow International. The 
differences between the Bolshevist leaders and the forward wing 
of the British Labour Party are, at most, differences of method 
and not of aim, and in imaginable circumstances the differences of 
method might be composed. 

Save the bloodthirsty* visionaries within the Labour Party, 
or the mild-mannered but revolutionary Socialists who were 
responsible for “ The New Social Order ** noticed that there is 
a marked difference between the economic conditions in these 
islands and those which existed in Russia when the Bolshevists 
seized power by rapine and murder on a wholesale scale? 
The Russian Empire was not merely self-supporting, but it 
produced under the Tsarist system a vast surplus of food for 
exchange with other countries for manufactures. It cannot be 
honestly suggested that the blockade arrested the production of 
food and caused the breakdown of transport, but, never- 
theless, Soviet Russia is slowly starving to death. As one of 
the British refugees — a resident in Russia for thirteen years — 
has stated : **It is childish to persist in saying that our blockade 
has caused starvation and fuel famine in Russia. These are due 
to the general stagnation which has followed the suppression of 
private enterprise, or, in other words, the extreme policy of 
nationalisation.*’ He has reminded us; “I am one of about a 
thousand refugees, yet I have not found one among us to speak 
in favour of Bolshevism. None of us arc, few of us ever were, 
capitalists, but the majority are plain working men and women. 
We stayed on in Russia to see what Bolshevism would give 
humanity ; many of us were Socialists. Now we have fled the 
scourge, and are happy to be here, destitute but free/* That is 
a picture of the fruits of Bolshevism in a country which seven 
years ago was producing more grain than it could consume, to 
the extent of 689,900,000 pouds, besides exporting vast quantities 
of timber, naphtha, flax, oil cakes, furs, leather, hemp, wool, and 
ores, of a total value of 560,223,000 roubles. 

(1) Daily Hrra|/f, Jona 11, 1S20, which is mipportod out of the fimdsof tuny 
Twmdm Unions. 
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Our economic equilibrium is very different from that of Bnsaia 
in 1013. We live in an island, and a small idand at that. Where 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth a population of 6,000,000 per- 
sons supported itself on a low level of comfort, we now exist 
to the number of 47,000,000; we obtain four-fifths of our food 
and most of the raw materials for our factories from other 
countries, offering in payment coaP and manufactured goods. 
More than half our population exists on foreign trade, and prac- 
tically all the food of everyone has to be brought overseas, and 
brought in ships. That is the delicate poise of economic factors • 
in the United Kingdom, its stability depending on the mainten- 
ance of British credit throughout the world. The authors of **The 
New Social Order,*’ ignoring the essential factors of industry, 
commerce, and trans|)ortation, have set out to break down the 
existing order on which life itself dei)endB, and if fair arguments 
and the arts of siege do not succeed, then we are told, in other 
quarters, that we must be prepared for a revolution, succeeded 
by a dictatorship, when the streets of our tow'ns and villages will 
mn with blood, the workers submitting, as in Russia, to a 
system of oompulsorj* labour, and freedom of speech, public 
meeting, and the T^ress being presumably denied, of course for 
*‘the common good.” 

If the workers of this country realised the path along which 
they are being led, we should have little to fear, for British 
common sense is not confined to one class. But they are neces- 
sarily in ignorance, as the proceedings of successive Trade Union 
Congresses reveal, of the dangers associated with the “New Social 
Order.” How can they learn the truth? What do they read, 
apart from Sunday newspai^rs which amuse, but do not profess 
to instruct them? There are upwards of seventy weekly or 
monthly or quarterly publications, either Tjnbour or Socialist, 
which are devoted to preaching the new gosfiel. and, in addition, 
there are ul>out forty Tra<lo ITnion journals, many of which have 
l)ecn enlisted in the same cause. A great variety of organisa- 
tions of one kind and aruither are engaged in propaganda on 
behalf of the “New Social Order** by public meetings or 
pamphlets or cinema films. In its tcide^pread ramt/icn- 
iionjt this movemrnt ignores the fundamenJtsil economic factors, 
and the workers must ineritahly conclude that their prosperity 
depends on supplying the home market. What do they know 

(1) If the minan, undev Stata eontrol and tharefora woikiag for ** Uia 
aommon good.** with a airiot Umitatiem of iha proAta of the invaatoia in Ilia 
eoniariaB to tha ISIS laval phia 10 par oant. — proAla whieh hava a apanding valna 
to-day lam than half that of HUS w are prodnaingcoal at tha aama lala aa aavan 
Sraars ago our eoal axporta thia yaar would inaraaae our wagaa fund by 
£180,000^000 to £900^000.000. 
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of the importonoe of forttgn trade to them ae manual worken 
as well as to millicaiB of bram-workera? How can th^ 
appracdate the value to them of our “inviftible exports *” in the 
form of diiipping freights, and insurance and banking services 
ubroad, and the dividends on investments made in the Dominions 
and foreign countries? Who reminds the individual worker of the 
influence on himself or his fellows of our trade in foreign markets 
— mainly manufactured or semi-manufactured goods? Liast year*s 
exports, in spite of the influence of the war and the crippling of 
' our coal export trade, reached a total of £798,372,971, and the 
re-exports of foreign and colonial merchandise represented 
a further sum of £164,321,940? Does he realise that those 
exports and re-exports assist in |>aying his wages, and that 
under "‘socialised industrialism** they would decline, if not 
entirely cease? What does he know of the “ invisible exports,'* 
which also go to the payment of his wages? It is calculated that 
last year they amounted to £620,000,000 and that in the present 
year they will probably attain a total of £640.000,000. Who tells 
him that exports pay for his food and clothing, and that ** invisible 
exports*’ help to keep down the burden of the family budget? 
You may read the literature of the “ New Social Order ** in vain 
for any such revelations as these, and yet these factors lie at the 
very basis of the high standard of comfort which the workers 
in this over-crowded country enjoy. Everything depends on 
efficiency of service to foreign nations — service of commerce ^ 
shipping, and capital — and under any system which elifninates 
competition a-nd the natural desire for gain, fohich is common to 
all classes atui to hufnanity at large, efficiency trouJd be replaced 
by inefficiency, with the result that at least half the population 
would be ufiemployed , and the United Kingdom, far more speedily 
than Soviet Russia tenth its vast resources, brought to penury, 
suffering, and actual starvation. 

The urgent need of the moment is that the people of this 
country, irrespective of class — the brain-workers as well as the 
manual workers — should be reminded of our absolute dependence 
on the services which wc render to other QountricB in return for . 
the food and raw materials with which they supply us. We 
cannot live unto ourselves, but must rely, in an ever-increasing 
degree as the number of mouths to be fed grows, on our ability 
to produce what other nations require. Is it imagined that we 
could do that if capital.* which provides the buildings and plants 
for our factories, and bridges tho interval between the making and 
(1) Capital ia aoemniilatad wealth, the iwiultor iaduataj and thrift— 4n dhav 
warda. ezoaptioital miaiigV iainooiaaprodaeing aodaalf-daiilalialiiaoiBaanaBdiBK. 
Most of tha capitaliato of to-daj ara cf uitihual poaais as oigsnistaB wte 
sttbss o a iifia out of poor houias or aia tho grunSsoom of poos BMti. 
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wiling of the goo^ often |i> mateer of month*, wm teiioii ■ 
'eacistenoe; if the great oommercial and industrial oapteiii% with 
their inherited traditions, calti^ted aptitudes, and wide eacgierteiice^ 
were deposed ; if the experts m manufacture and trading,' afaii^iiiig, 
banking and insurance, with their competent l^wledge, 
were superseded and controlled by some “democratised" bureau- 
omey? The theories of the “New Social Order" are not mei^ 
chimerical, but perilous in their influence, and it is only necessary 
for the commanding factors in our economic situation to be pre- 
sented fearlessly to the mass of the workers, men and women ot 
sound common sense, to bring them to a realisation of the con- 
centrated folly which is compressed into the programme to which 
the Labour Party, however unwittingly, has committed itself. 

The whole programme, like the theories of the Bolsheviks, is 
based upon the glorification of the manual worker. Everyone 
who studies British industry, whether from the bench in the 
factor}', the desk in the office, or the wharf by the waterside, is 
forced to recognise that labour is only one of the constituents of 
industry and commerce, and that not the most important in an 
island State with a delicate economic equipoise. Capital tmd brains 
must be co-partners with labour, and any denial of their part in* 
industry and commerce, any revolt against the superior brain 
equipment which finds employment for labourinour foreign trade, 
and the fructifying influence of capital which pays labour's wages, 
must result in more speedy ruin overtaking an island people such 
as ourselves than has been the case in Soviet Russia, formerly 
independent, to a large extent, of outside sources of supply. As 
the H^lshevists have found to their a)st, after deposing the " capi- 
talist," throwing into prison the expert, and undermining the 
necessary discipline qf civil life, capital resembles the ice which 
the child grasps in its hot band ; it dissolves under the pressure of 
revolution ; and with the suppression of the experienced organiser 
and trained expert industry languishes : the freedom of the worker 
becomes the anarchy of licence, arresting production and bringing 
Buffering and starvation inevitably in its train. 

'■ Abcbibald Hnu>. 
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Mr. Buckle has been supremely fortunate in the materials placed 
at his disposal. Many biographies are interesting because the 
subject characters, not in themselves interesting, have been con- 
nected with important events. Neither the first Lord Guilford 
nor Dudley North was an attractive person ; but they played lead- 
ing parts in the reigns of the last Stuarts, and the quaintneas of 
their brother Boger’s recital of their virtues is amusing. The 
second Pitt was so formal and reserved that it is impossible to 
care much about his private life, enthusiastically as one follows 
the story of his public career. Johnson, on the other hand, vras 
never connected with any transaction more important than the 
sale of Thrale’s brewery ; yet one dotes on his letters, his talk, 
the habits of his life, because Boswell has stam]>ed an original 
individuality on our attention. Ix>ckhart has done something of 
the kind for Scott ; and Trevelyan has invested Macaulay’s second- 
, rate political career with the charm of a first-rate man of letters. 
In Disraeli Mr. Buckle had the handling of the rarest of combina- 
tions, that of an original, detached personality, of exotic origin, 
with a leading participation in the |X)litica] events of half a cen- 
turj-. Mr. Buckle has made the most ot an opportunity, which 
none will grudge him. T doubt whether anyone could have done 
the work better. After Lord Bowton's death there was much talk 
of the ai>plication by the Rothschilds to various prominent men, 
the late George Wyndham, T^-ord Milner, I^ord Curxon, to write 
the life. Had some famous jKilitician undertaken the task, we 
should probably have had less of Disraeli and more of the editor. 
Mr. Buckle’s training ns editor of The Times has taught him the 
difficult duty of s^df-cfTacemerit, f>erhaps tlie greatest merit of a 
biographer. Mr. Buckle gives us just the right amount of 
explanation and introduction to enable his readers to understand 
what the play is about; and having done so he lets his actors 
speak for tbemselves. He sides with bis hero, naturally, and 
defends him from attack. But there is no violent partisan 
wrangling. It is, of courise, impossible that a Life in six volumes 
can ever become popular, or read by ‘•the general.'* Mr. Buckle 
has written an historical work of reference, out of which a shorter 
story might be cut. Literary men sneer at abridgments; they 
forget how books go on multiplying, while life grows no longer ; 
the reading hours seem to grow fewer, owing to the maUi|riication 
of mental and physical activity by telephones and motors. In my 
homble opinion, all the histmans — Gibbon, Clarendon, Macaolayi 
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Carlyle. Froude— might be abridged with great advantage. It ia 
better to read Belections from theae clasrica than not to read them 
at all. And assuredly in their present bulk they will be less 
less read by the impatient rising generation. The six Disradi 
volumes might, I think, be reduced to three, or even two, without 
damaging the jxirtrait of one of the greatest men who ever lived. 

Disraeli hud three kingdoms; not three tails like John6on*s 
Duchess, nor three hats like the humbler of his tribe, but three 
realms where his sovereignty was acknowledged at one and the 
same time. Has there ever lived, at any time, in any country, a 
man w'ho was hailiKl as monarch in three provinces at once, 
namely, (1) the province of romance, (2) the province of London 
society, (3) the province of Parliament? For a fleeting hour in 
his troubled life Sheridan came near it, when Byron said that he 
had written the best comedy, made the best speech, and was the 
most popular diner-out in London. But Sheridan's triumph was 
quickly extinguished, and of it next to nothing remains. 

1. Taking the whole empire of literature in the last half of the 
nineteenth century it would he absurd to claim for Disraeli the 
position of sovereign. His ooiniietitors, even in fiction, were 
Thackeray, Dickens, Biilwer Tivtton, Trollope, George Eliot, 
Surtees, Whyte ^felville. But in the enclave of x)olitical romance 
Disraeli is without a rival. His style is never feeble or irommon- 
place, but it is not always correct, and is sometimes cumbrous ; 
there is an “and which *’ on every other page, allowed by Mr. 
Saint.«;bury alone amcMigst critic.*!. But he is simply tlie only writer 
who has succcedcil with the |>olitical novel. John Oliver Hobbes 
tried it in liobrrt Orange, and failed ; Trollo|>e and Meredith tried 
it and failed wcK^fully ; George Eliot tried it, and came nearer suc- 
cess. All tlie.<<' noveliKts could paint the outside of politics 

well enough, a contested election, for instance, because they had 
seen it. But the inside of pfilitics, the House of Commons, and 
the intrigues of llie groat |)olitical persons, thej- could not write 
about, because they did not know more than they read in the 
newspapers or heard from fourth-hand gossip. Not only was 
Disraeli the first I^ime Minister who wrote political novels, but 
his literary gift of presenting what he observed was of the rarest 
kind. Nothing that Gladstone wrote was literature: everything 
that Disraeli wrote was distinguished by a literary hall-mark pecu- 
liarly his own. Bagehot was not a friendly critic, and said many 
hard and unjust things of the Tory leader. But he records his 
judgment that “Mr. Disraeli is one of the most observant students 
of human life in England," and adds, " whether in fiction or in 
debate, there are few who have drawn so many true and subtle 
sketches of those whom they have actually seen and known." 



The famous trilogy^ Ccftiing^l^, Sibyl, and Tanered, was written 
between 1840 and 1846, and though that was Disraeli's intelleo-* 
tual meridian, and there is more grip and passion about these 
earlier novels than in hothair and Endyntion, the two last have 
a mellow wisdom and a terrible knowledge that can only come 
^from life at the centre. Disraeli in 1867 had persuaded his Tory 
squires that the working men of the large towns were really Con^ 
servatives and might safely be enfranchised, the Queen and Lord 
Derby aiding and abetting, and Lord Cranborne scornfully break- 
ing away. Gladstone countered with the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, reckoning on the votes of the Catholics and the Non- 
conformists, as James II. did in 1687. Gladstone was more suc- 
cessful than the Stuart king, and Disraeli was turned out of 
Downing Street. His popularity with his party fell to zero, and 
there was much talk of finding another leader. Characteristically, 
Disraeli withdrew to write a novel. The young Mnrqut^ss of Bute 
had just gone over to Boine ; and “the spirit of c<|uality,” as he 
told the students of Glasgow on a later occasion, “ was rising like 
a moaning wind throughout Europe.’* liooking round the world 
of 1869 it struck Disraeli that the death-struggle was between the 
Clericals and the Anarchists. As Cardinal Grandison was coming 
out from Mrs. Putney Giles’s party in Hyde Park Gardens and 
stepping into his coach, a man with rings in his ears, standing in 
the little crowd on the pavement, muttered. “ A has les pretres ! " 
This exclamation, unintelligible to the |xipulace, was noticed only 
by the only person who understood it. The Cardinal, astonishe<1 
at the unusual sound (for hitherto he had always found the outer 
world of London civil, or at least indifferent threw his penetrat- 
ing glance at the pas.senger, and caught clearly the visage on which 
the lamplight fully shone. This is the kc-ynofc tif the book ; and 
here the two enemies are brought face to face — Rome and the 
Revolution. In the background are the Dukeries, and all the 
order of settled, sweet English life. One of the most extraordinary 
feature^ of the novel is the co<J. gcxid-liuniourcd, impartiality with 
which the writer quizzes the three parties. C'aptain Bruges, the 
Physical Force party, what to-day would be called the Third Inter- 
national or the Bolsheviks, is gravely revealed in his imfioteiice. 
Mr. Pheebus, the revolutionary high-brow, the expositor of Aryan 
ideas, is exquisitely “guyed.” But the author's full power of 
irony is reserved for the scheming Cardinal and ihtt Monsignori. 
Disraeli said that Newman’s secension had dealt the Church of 
England a blow from which it still reeled. Lothair pierced 
the armour of the Vatican with the rapier of ridicule, and it still 
smarts from the wound. The only two charoctem tenderly and 
nspectfully dealt with are, of course, women. Madame Phmbiia, 



Theodora (the Mary Anne of the secret societiee) incaniaies the 
idealism of Bevolution, as well as it can be done. Clare Amndel, 
the innocent decoy of the scheming Cardinals, is beantifolly, if 
lightly, sketched; and Disraeli has succeeded, where Thackeray 
and Dickens failed, in making a good young woman attractiTe, 
not interesting. One loves Clare, even when one yawns a little 
4St her enthusiasm. Finally, to be sure, the dukeries come into 
their own, for Liothair escapes both Theodora and Clare. Disraeli 
was very human, though he was perhaps more magnanimous than 
most jioliticians. Tn all his novels he revenges himself on one of 
his enemies. Croker, Abraham Hayward, Thackeray, Goldwin 
Smith, and Gladstone were the peojde he hated. In Lothair 
the Oxford professor, whose information would have made the 
fortune of a magazine, but who, like most sedentary men, was 
a social parasite, is modelled on Goldwin Smith. 

The General Election of 1880 was a far more bitter defeat to 
Disraeli than 1868. He recognised it as “the knock-out blow/* 
Not only were the sands of his life running out fast, but it came 
after the triumph of Berlin ; the dictator of Europe was the 
rejected of Britain. It must be admitted that his sitting down to 
finish Endymion in his seventy-sixth year, after such a blow, and 
with three such cheerless companions as gout, asthma, and debt, 
was a wonderful feat of courage and philosophy. He sold Endy- 
niton to TiOngmans for and Mr. Norton Eongnian has 

given Mr. Buckle a very hiinKirous descri]>tion of I^ord Beacons- 
fiold's solemn deliver^' of the manuscript at TTughenden. As the 
first sales did not go as well as had been expected. Lord Beacons- 
field offered to cancel the bargain. But Messrs. Eongmans 
honourably refused, and it is well to know that in the ensuing 
spring <1WD they were rewarded. The cheque enabled Ix>rd 
Beaconsfield to buy the nine years’ lease of the fine bouse in 
Curzon Street, and so to die with dignity, which should be every 
man’s ambition. Some critic said of dime of GcierHcin, Walter 
Scott's last and unfinished novel, that it “smelt of apoplexy.” 
The expression is coarse ; but toning down its terms, it must be 
said that about Endymion there is an aroma of decay. Endymion 
is a nincompoop, whom no amount of feminine influence could 
ever have hoisted above £2,000 a year in a Govenimont office. His 
sister, Myra, is a heartless, scheming minx ; altogether an odious 
wench. The other characters are old ones, furbished up, and not 
improved in the process. Ijoni Montfort is a pale and benevolent 
replica of TjotA Monmouth ; Mr. Neuohatel is a platitudinous 
Sidonia. It was unfortunate that Thackeray was dead ; otherwise 
8t. Barbe would have been an admirable and quite legitimate 
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Mvenge fw ** Codlisgsby.*’ The classical portrait is that of the 
elder Femurs, the disappointed politician, who committed suicide, 
”£rom a lack of imagination.*’ First-rate is the description, 
redeeming the book from failure, of Canning’s death, and the 
attempt of the Duke of Wellington to meet the storm of the 
Beform Bill. But after all the same thing is better done in 
Coningshy and Sibyl. As letter-writing is a branch of letters. I 
cannot leave this sketch of Disraeli’s literary kingship without a 
word about his letters. In these volumes the best letters are 
written to the Queen, and Lady Bradford, with brief notes to 
Lady Chesterfield. The letters to Queen Victoria are a deft com- 
bination of serious business with the compliments of a distant 
lover to a mistress beyond his reach, and the tact and taste with 
which the blend is achieved must extort the admiration of all 
artists. The Queen’s answers raise our estimate of her mental 
calibre, for the common sense and dignity never fail, oven when 
the Sovereign condescends to playful affection. A stout Philistine, 
an ardent Imperialist, and an invincible optimi.«^. Queen Victoria 
imprints herself on our allegiance as a typical Englishwoman. T 
have already expressed my opinion elsewhere that the love-letters 
to Lady Bradford ought not to have been published. It was a 
passing folly, the passionate craving of an isolated septuagenarian 
for the sympathy of a charming woman of the world. I'lisracli 
admitted that he had made him.self ridiculous, which alone ought 
to have secured the suppression of one or two letters. The 
fever past, the correspondence is a lively and witty chronicle of 
social and political events of surpassing importance. But 
Disraeli’s really good letters are those he wrote in the heyday of 
his youth to his sister Sara, between 1830 and 1850. laihlished by 
Longmans in 1887. They are letters ! They have all the free- 
dom. the dash, and the wit of Byron’s, with which alone they are 
comparable. Though not within flie scojx* of the volumes before 
me, I can't help saying that Popanilla and Jxion, smothered as 
thej’ have Ijcen by the novels and the Prime Minister’s s|>eeches, 
are satires equal if not superior to Candide and Culltrer's Trands. 

(2) As a personage in society there is a gulf hotwcHrn Disraeli’s 
younger and closing years. Whc'n he was <»ne of the stars of the 
fashionable Bohemian set. in which T..ady Blessington. D’Orsay. 
and Bulwer Lytton were attendant phiiu'ts. there is contemporary 
evidence that he **set the table in a roar." He? was. of course, 
insolent, like Sheridan and Wilde, of wbicdi one instance shall 
suffice. "What do you think of this wine. Mr. Disraeli?” 
queried a vulgar host. Disraeli muttered a conventional oompli- 
ment. "Ah, but it’s nothing to what I’ve got in my cellar I ” 
Disraeli glanced round the table, and answered, daresay; bat 
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tlH8 is quite good enough for the canaille you have here to-night.** 
In later years, however, IMsraeli was silent as a diner-out, partly 
from sheer exhaustion and partly because he had* grown like 
Julius, “indocilis privata loqui ** ; the very mould of his trivial con- 
versation was imperial. When someone complained of Fox being 
dull at The Club, Johnson explained, “Fox never talks in private 
company, not from any determination not to talk, but because he 
has not the first motion. A man who is used to the applause of 
the House of Commons has no wish for that of a private company. 
A man accustomed to throw for a thousand pounds if set down 
to throw for sixpence would not be at the pains to count his 
dice.” Disraeli was an intellectual Creesus, but, unlike Mr. 
Pinto, his pocket was not full of sixfiences. He considerei^ it his 
duty as leader of the Tory Party to go round the great houses in 
the autumn, though he must have been bored to death. What is 
a man who neither shoots, nor hunts, nor fishes, nor even walks, 
to do for a week at Dongleat or llahj-? His wife, who was lively 
and fond of society, kept him up to it ; but after her death in 1878 
he struck, and doesn’t seem to have gone anywhere but to Hat- 
field and Woburn, where lu* had a royal suite at his disposal. 
Weston, Castle Bnunwich, and Bretby were different; he was 
quite at home there, almost as happy as at Hiighenden, though 
an old and very famous perwjii may have weighed a little on his 
hosts. A Mini.ster told me that as a hoy he wa.s so frightened by 
jm apparition of Methuselah en.-eping ulK>ut the shrubbery at 
Weston that he ran away and hid ! But to the pleasure of dining 
out in Tjondon Ijord lh:*iurtuisfield clung until a few weeks of his 
death. There is no accounting for tastes : and what amusement an 
old, sick man can have found in dragging out his weary bones 
night after night dinner-tables where he neither ate, drank, nor 
talked, it is diflicMilt to understand. I'a.shion, the complexion of 
gcxul society, the rouge of bad (as Mr. Malltx'k said), always had 
a fascination for J>i.sraeli. What he loved was a small dinner at 
Stafford House, or the Tjonsdales, with *' Harty-Tarty Houise 
(the (M-rman Ducliess, then at the height of her vogue). Lady 
lionsdale, or Lady Dudley, the reigning beauties. Most |>eople 
will learn with surprisc^t from I>israeli that ” Harty-Tarty” (Hart- 
ington) was "a clever talker.” Tiady C., Wilfrid Blunt’s Egeria, 
dismisses Harty-Tarty as “a gcMnl fellow, hut quite without intel- 
lect.” Tjord Glenesk told me that he was at one of the little 
Stafford House* dinners to the Prince of Wales (King Edward) 
and Ix>rd Beoconsfield. He said the great man talked a little 
during dinner, and that in the drawing-room he fell asleep. From 
these accounts, and some passages in the letters, I doubt whethex 
Lord Beoconsfield liked meeting aerioua talkers. Indeed, he 
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nieiiiion» a amall dinner of politiciane at Ziovd Granville’s wlieM 
lie was bored. l>arii]ig the last four of five years of his Ufa, 
certainly after Beilin, liord Beaoonsfield was in society what our 
young modems call “It.” No really smart dinner>party was 
complete without him. That he should have gone on wi& it is 
merely one more proof ot his inexhaustible vitality and power of 
will. It is rather pathetic, though, this ruling passion sticking 
to his last sand ; and one can’t help thinking of Pope’s line, 

** Uke sober Lranesb 'rough danciug in tho gout." 

. (3) Disraeli had been twice Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons for a year, in 1851 and in 1858 ; 
he had been Prime Minister for a year (on Liord Derby's retire- 
ment in 1867) always in a minority. In 1874 he was at the head 
of what was thought to be a big majority in those days, viz., 
100 over the Liberals and 50 over Liberals and Irish, for there was 
then no Labour Party. But he was seventy', and thirtj'-seven 
yean of unceasing combat for a beaten party had used up much 
of his physical and mental capital. It was the faehion of a 
certain type of intellectual, Tory, Whig, and Radical, to laugh 
at Disraeli’s Premiership. Bagehot said that “his chaff was 
exquisite, but his wheat was poor stuff,” and declared that he was 
first-rate as a Leafier of Opposition, and “ninth-rate os Prime 
Minister.” Wilfrid Blunt is very merry over his friend MeyneU’s 
enthusiasm, and while admitting that “your Dizzy is indeed a 
creature of lovable qualities,” declares that politically he is “a 
very complete farceur.” This Ha ! ha! line towards Disraeli was 
started by the Whigs, and Bagehot and Blunt in echoing it merely 
prove that they did not follow the details of j>olitics. By amending 
the law relating to combination and con.spiracy, Disraeli gave 
their first charter to the trade unions, whom he brought within the 
law, but did not place above it, as the I.iberals did in 1986. He 
passed an Act to provide power and funds for artisans’ dwellings, 
and did finalK' settle the load-line for ships. Undoubtedly he got 
entangled in two troublesome measures, not worth tho trouble 
they caused, the BoyaJ Titles Act and the Church Worship Regu- 
lation Act. The Q>noen wanted to take the title of Empress of 
India, and Disraeli agreed with her that it would have a good 
effcjct in India. It is difficult to-day to iinflerstand the childish 
and spiteful opix>Bition of the Tdberals, but it gave Disraeli the 
chance of unhorsing Lowre. The Bill “to put down Ritualism** 
he bad better have avoided. It seldom answers to tty to put down 
emotion, particularly religious emotion, by law, and Disraeli did 
not shine in ecclesiastical controversy. He would have been wiser 
if he had pursued his quest for ‘•High Church deans who were not 
damned fools ” with Lord Salisbury’s aasistanoe, and had allowed 
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tiie Bitnaliste to make tiie angda weep by their ftmtaetic trieka 
before high Heaven. 

liord BeacoDsfidd’s reputation ae a statesman must stand or 
fall by his foreign polk^ in Eastern Europe. In 1875 he bought 
the Khedive's shares in the Suez Canal for iC4,000,000, advimoed 
by the Bothschilds, without the authority of Parliament. It waa 
a bold stroke, whether suggested by Greenwood or Bothsohild, and 
was his first move in a policy which had for its basis the proposi- 
tion that Britain was a great Power in the East with a large 
number of Mohammedan subjects. In 1876 an insurrection 
against Turkey broke out in Serbia and Bulgaria, carefully 
encouraged, if not instigated, by Bussian agents. The rebellion 
was put down with barbarous severity, and Bussia declared war 
on Turkey, defeated her, and at the gates of Constantinople 
dictated tho peace of San Stefano, which gave to Bulgaria the 
greater part of Turkey's European provinces. Ijord Beaconsfield 
refused to recognise the treaty : declared that the settlement of 
the Balkan peninsula concerned all the European Powers, to 
whom he demanded the reference of the treaty. The Tsar refused, 
and Beaconsfield ordered the British Fleet to enter the Sea of 
Marmora, called out the reserves, and summoned Indian troops 
to Malta. The Congress followed, and the Treaty of Berlin, 
though modified shortly afterwards, preserved the peace of Europe 
for thirty-six years, which is perhaps as long as any modem 
treaty is likely to last. The late Lord Salisbury said towards 
the end of his life that in the Crimea and at Berlin “we put our 
mone}' on the wrong horse.” The epigram is not marked by Ix>rd 
Salisbury’s usual sagacity : iiidee<l, judged by events, it is a most 
unfortunate one. Did we put oiur money on the wrong horse? 
Lord Beaconsfield put our money on Turkey, and kept the peace 
for thirty-six years. Sir Edward Grey put our money on Bussia, 
and landed us in Armageddon. Which was the right horse? It 
was really England that Beaconsfield backed, not Turkey; 'he 
would have gone to war with any Power — Austria, or Germany, 
or Bussia — that w’as making for Constantinople, because he saw 
that England, as a great Mohammedan Eastern Power, could not 
afford to let any Power but herself be predominant at Constan- 
tinople. It was not love of Turkey, but a just apprehension of the 
danger to England, that made him act. At the same time he had 
no prejudice against the Turks because they w’ere Islamic. Sir 
Edward Grey actually made a bargain with Bussia to give her 
Constantinople. If you want a complete defence of Lord Beacons- 
field'a Eastern policy you have only to contrast it with Lcard 
Grey’s. After the election of 1880, and Beaoonsfield's death in 
*81, Gladstone and Granville set to work to undo and reverse the 
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Disraelian policy in Eastern Europe. Sir Edward Grey accepted 
and developed the Gladstohian policy, which was anti-Islamic, and 
allowed anything to be done provided it was against Turkey. It 
suffered Austria to annex Sosnia ; it allowed Italy to take Tripoli ; 
it sat with folded arms during the two Balkan wars, and permitted 
the 3alkan States to beat and strip Turkey. The Bosnian stroke 
was certainly done against Russia’s wish, naturally ; but the result 
of the two Balkan wars was jointly agreed to by Russia and 
England. Naturally, because Turkey was crushed and despoiled 
by the Christian Slavs, a triumph of the Cross over the Crescent. 
We know the terrible results. Turkey appealed to Germany, and 
Sir Edward Grey failed even to secure Bulgaria as the price of his 
Russian alliance. If you seek a monument of Lord Grey’s foreign 
policy look around on Soviet Russia and the ruins of Europe ! 
Let us hear no more of Beaconsfield’s having put our money on 
the wrong horse. 

Quite one of the strangest traits of Disraeli's character was his 
insensibility to pecuniary embarrassment. Mr. Buckle tells us 
that at his death his debts were £67,000, including, of course, the 
mortgage on Hughenden, which was said to l>o £25,000. Besides 
the purchase money of his estate. Disraeli must have borrowed 
£32,000 for his x>ersonal expenses. He got £10,000 from his 
father, £5,000 from his brother James, £35,000 from Mrs. 
Brydges Williams, and he made £20,000 or more by Lothair^ 
Endymion, and the sale of his earlier novels, in al! £70,000 seems 
to have come to him by inheritance and writing. His wife had 
£5,000 a year and the house in Grosvenor Gate for life. On 
leaving office in 1859 Disraeli took a first-class pr>litical pension 
of £2,000 a year, which was in abeyance when he was drawing 
£5,000 a year as Fir.«t Lord of the Treasury between 1874 and 
1880. His will was proved under £63,0f)0, subsc^qiiently raised to 
£84,000, so that his executors had no difficulty* in paying his 
debts and handing Hughenden over to his nephew' free of mort- 
gage. There were £40,0^K) in Consols standing in his name when 
he died. What on earth did he do with the £32,000 which he 
borrowred? As Xeefit, the tailor, used to ask himself w'hen he 
counted in his ledger Mr. Newton's pairs of breeches, what does 
he do with them? Why did Disraeli borrow- £32,000? 

Mr. Bncklc tells us nothing, nobody has told us anything, of 
Disraeli’s method of preparing his sfieechcs. All his speeches 
contain at least passages which bear the mark of careful literary 
preparation. No man can speak literature without preparation; 
and iJisraeli’s and Bright’s speeches are the only ones that bear 
reading, because they are literature. Bright, as we know, wrote 
his speeches out in full ; but into Disraeli’s workshop we are not 
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permitted bo much as a glance. From the gallery of the House 
of liords I heard Lord Beaconsfield explain the Treaty of 
Berlin. The speech was not oratory. It is not fair, of course, 
to judge by what was one of his lost great efforts, for he was then 
a ** noble wreck in ruinous perfection.’* But there are certain 
physical requisites for oratory, good vocal cords, good teeth, a 
tongue not too large for the mouth, and commanding presence. 
The last requisite Disraeli certainly had. I hapi>ened to see him 
take his scat as a peer, and no more dignified figure ever appeared 
in the crimson robes. The famous Hittite nose was not his, and he 
did not look as Jewish as, for instance, the late Ix>rd Lytton or 
liord St. Helier. But T doubt whether his voice, strong and 
penetrating as it was by all accounts in his prime, ever had the 
music and flexibility of Bright’s and Gladstone’s. It was rather 
harsh and monotonous when T heard it, and T have been told by 
liOrd Bathmore and Tjord George Hamilton that a long speech 
from Disraeli was only made tolerable by the flashes of e|Hgram, 
so tiresome w-as the urant of variety in the tones. The enuncia- 
tion was perfect, staccato and slow. Gestures he had none. 
In the middle of the siv^ech he stopped, and drew from the breast- 
pocket of his frock coat a silver flask, which he unscrewed, and 
took a deliberate draught, the “business” occupying perhaps 
three minutes. After screwing up the flask and returning it to 
his pocket, he .said. ” And now, my lords. T w’ill ask you to accom- 
pany me into Asia.” Gladstone, on the other hand, had superb, 
theatrical, gestures. Once, in urging us to pass some of his 
Home Rule mea.sures, T remember that with the words, “there 
is danger in delay,” he threw up his arms, allowing the long 
artistic hands to luing straight down, looking like some bard or 
prophet, in a “Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ” attitude. The 
effect was very dramatic. 

\Vliat will hap]ien to Disraeli at the hands of that unknown 
and ca[>ricious |)ersoii Posterity? Will he suffer the ignoble fate 
of Francis Bacron and he <*alled Lord Disraeli? During the cen- 
tury in which lie died (the seventeenth) the great philosopher- 
lawyer was rightly called the Viscount St. xMban ; he is so called 
by Milton and Halifax. It was Swift who first committed the 
solecism of Tiord Bnctui, and settled it, even among educated 
men. But will Disraeli be called anything? Will he be re- 
membered? He himself (in Sybil) notes the fact that there 
are certain characters in history over whom oblivion is encouraged 
to creep. Will he be one of them? “There is no antidote 
against the opium of Time,” as Sir Thomas Browne says. But 
surely forceful individuals, whether good or bad — Thersites has 
lived as long as Agamemnon — are those who do live after death. 
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However that may be, the youth who wrote, at the age of twenty- 
five, ** A man may qpeak very well in the House of Commons 
and fail very completely in the House of Lords. There are two 
distinct styles requinte : I intend in the course of my career, if 
I have time, to give a specimen of both. In the Lower House 
Don Juan may perhaps be our model ; in tho Upper House Psca- 
dise Iiost ** — ^the youth who varote that and lived to do it as Prime 
Minister, whatever his fortune at the hands of ixMterity, in his 
life must be said to have enjoyed what our famous doctor calls 
“ an huidsome anticipation of Heaven." 


Arthur A. Bacmamm. 



BOLSHEVIK PBOPAGANDA IN THE EAST. 


Wbbn serriiig in a somewhat importMt Whitehall Office during 
the last twenty>one months of the war* I had exceptional oppor* 
tnnities of -studying the "propaganda" policy of all enemies 
the British Empire. I gathered then that the deliberate and far* 
seeing plan of campugn of the Bolshevik leaders was to direct 
their main operations against us in the East, where that nebulous 
and indefinable quality “prestige" has a powerful influence, 
particularly susceptible to the machinations of the propagandist. 
By such operations on the circumference of our widely distributed 
territorial responsibilities, they hoped in course of time to draw 
the best and most patriotic of our manhood away from the United 
Kingdom, thus leaving the core of the Empire more liable to rot 
under the insidious influence of anti-patriotic' sentimentalists. 

Events in Afghanistan, Persia, Transcaspia, and the Caucasus 
tend to confirm this opinion.* T'nfortunately the various authori- 
ties responsible at difTercnt times for uur war strategy on land 
have never explained dourly to the world in general the 
strategical reasons for our conquest of Meso{K>tamia, or for our 
extended advance throiigli Palestine and Syria. In previous 
modem wars, like, the Si^nnish-Ainerican War of 1898 and Japan's 
wars — against China in 1891-5. and against Itu.ssia in 1904-5 — 
it is easy t<i draw a di>tinction between operations undertaken to 
win the war and thos«> uiuh'rtaken to influence the terms of peace. 
Santiago do Cuba was attacked in 1698 for the first reason; 
Cervera's squadron l.-iy in the harbour. Porto Rico was occupied 
for tho second reason. Similarly. Port Arthur (1894-5 and 
1901-5) Wei-Hai-Wei (18951 were attacked in order to win the 
war, w'hieh could only be achieved by destroying the hostile 
squadrons sheltering there. The Pescadores Islands (1895) and 
Saghalien (1905) were occupied in onler to influence the terms 
of pence. Such venture's are generally attributed by hostile pro- 
pagandists to “luqterialism " or "Capitalism," and full use is 
now being made by the Bolsheviks of those words to describe our 
{lolicy in the h'ast. Wo are said, for instaivcc, to have apecial 
designs uixm the oil supplies, which are becoming daily of more 
vital importance to s sea-Power now that oil is taking the place 
of coal, both in roen-of-war and in merchant ships. This impres- 
rion of our "Imperialism " is becoming widespread, not only in 

(1) 8m elw tbe tmt of oonuauaiosUoiw heiwmo t)i« Bolshsviln tnd Kemal 
abtNil Twhsir* Annmia, sad Pwsta, published ia Tht Timr* oa July let. 
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enemy cx>antrie8» whece our hypocrisy is assamed as an aadom» 
but also amongst neutral and friendly peoples, as, for instance, 
in the United States, whwe our Ambassador not long ago was 
obliged to make a special pronouncement about oil fuel. In the 
absence of ** counter-propaganda** — in other words, a <dear 
explanation of the war strategy which has produced this after- 
math — ^it seems important to pay special attention, if we really 
believe in ourselves and our principles, to our weak q[K>ts, to the 
plans made by the Bolsheviks to ruin the British Empire, and 
to the methods adopted in their propaganda policy, which I believe 
to be following the lines I have stated. 

I happened to meet lately a staff officer who has t'ecently 
returned to this country from the shores of the Caspian. Finding 
him to be fully in accord, from personal knowledge and experi- 
ence, with these view^s of Bolshevik policy in the East, T asked 
hiid to urrite down a few notes, based iijion his own personal 
knowledge. Extracts from these notes are appended below : — 

Notes ox Bolshevik Prop.4gaxda. 

BY A STAFF OFFICER. 

To one who has had exceptional facilities fur studying 
Bolshevik propaganda in Persia and in the Caucasus it seems 
that even nowr the British public do not realise the elemental 
principle of Bolshevism, still less do they realise the danger of 
the spread of this principle. 

Since my return to England I have made a practice of asking 
workmen, railwaymen, etc., what their ideas of Bolshevism were. 
Sometimes I have had the repl 3 ', ** Bolshevism is Socialism,” but 
generally the reply was that ” Bolshevism means Liberty.** I 
have an excellent friend in this Surrey village — a taxi-driver, 
who is as punctual in keeping his appointments as he is punc- 
tilious in his manners; he even makes a practice of touching his 
cap and addressing me as **Sir.** Yet all my arguments have 
faUed to convert him from the conviction that the one remedy 
for all the ills of to-day in England is the adoption of Bolshevism. 
It is well that this man has not been found by the Bolshevik 
agency in London, for there is such an organisation. 

But I am writing of the East, and it is a long step from Surrey 
to Suez, where conventionally the East begins. I have men- 
tioned the instance of the Surrey taxi-driver merely to illustrate 
the misconception which exists in this counfry as to the aims 
of Bolshevism. It is a misconception which I have found to be 
by no means confined to what might be described as the semi- 
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edueated or to the ignorant dasses. Ijet ns get to ro^4>ottom 
at. once and make it clear that Bolshevism is not national » but 
anti-national. Break down the frontiers/’ such is the keynote 
of the ambition of the Bolshevik leaders. To Lienin and Trotsky 
the names “Bussia/* “Germany/* “France/* etc., are mere 
geographical expressions. “Perish Bussia/* said Lienin as he 
seized the government of that ill-starred country. His dream 
is not confined to Bussia, because he aims at setting up Soviet 
Ooverninonts in Washington and in Liondon, in Ottawa and in 
Simla, as he has done in Petrograd and in Moscow. 

Even the literal meaning of the word “ Bolshevism ** is, to my 
mind, incorrectly given in the few books of reference which define 
it. The meaning attributed to it is “The majority.** Boldievism 
is a coined word, and why should the Bussian coin a word 
expressing “The majority,*’ when there exists a word expressive 
of this meaning in their language (Bolshinstvo)? It is more 
probable that the derivation is from the Bussian word **Bolshe,'' 
which means “more ** — t.e., the extremists were not content with 
what they had gained by the Be volution, but they ivanted “more/* 
they advocated advancing in a stride to extreme Socialism. There 
exists a minority party known as the ** Menshevists.** This word 
undoubtedly comes from the Russian word “Menshe/* which 
means “less” — f.r., they advocated advancing to extreme 
Soiualism by successive stages. In brief, the one partj^ advocates 
advance by revolution, the other by evolution. To understand 
the effect of Bolshevik propaganda in the East we must go back 
to the situation which existed in the spring of 1919. 

At that iKTiod Denikin's Volunteer Army had swept the 
Bolshevik forces from the Crimea to the Volga. Tsaritsin (about 
150 miles up the Volga) had surrendered. Thus the Bolshevik 
stronghold of Astrakhan and the **Bed** forces of the South were 
cut off from their main armies in Great Bussia. North of 
Tsaritsin the Volunteer Army successfully held the Bed main 
armies. • Tii the East Koltchak had practically driven the 
Bolshevik forces from Siberia, and was pressing the “Bed** line 
back in Moscow. The loyal Bussian armies then possessed that 
advantage which the Allies in the West so tardily recognised in 
the war, the advantage of one Supreme Command. Denikin had 
submitted to Koltchak, and had acknowledged the latter as 
Supreme Chief of all the armies fighting for a reunited Busaia. 
The British were in occupation of the Oaiicasus, Transcaucasia 
and Transcaspia. The British Navy had afcomplished one of 
those feats by which the seemingly impossible had been attained. 
The White Ensign flew in the Caspian, and the Bolshevik naval 
forces ill Astrakhan were practically blockaded, because, after two 
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enoounteA with a sqoadxon manned by Britiah weamen and 
marines, the Bdlahevik seaT^^n shewed no inclination to pot their 
fate to the test again* 

All seemed fair. The “pincers** were closing round Moscow. 
And yet, what was the prediction of the Bussian Staff ai 
Ekaterinodar? I was working in liaison with the Staff, and I 
know what their anticipations were. They said that, even if they 
attained their tnn.iti object, the overthrow of the Central Soviet 
Government in Moscow, they would have gained but a partial 
victory, because Bolshevism had moved East. 'Denikin's staff 
had realised then, when their cause seemed on the eve of triumph, 
that the Bolsheviks had esJbblished themselves in Turkestan, and 
that in Turkestan there existed a focus from which the tentacles 
of Bolshevik propaganda could reach China, Persia, Afghanistan, 
and the frontiers of India. For the latter countries the Bussian 
Staff naturally cared little, for their task was the redemption of 
their own country. But the Government in London is deeply 
concerned with Persia, Afghanistan, China, and India. When I 
arrived in London last September 1 found that the same opinion 
prevailed in Whitehall as in Ekaterinodar. It was recognised 
that, even with success in Great Russia, w-e should have to reckon 
with Bolshevism in Turkestan and all its inherent dangers. 

Could not much have been done by a wiser policy in Turkestan? 
After the collapse of Imperial Russia the Turkomans started to 
set their own house in order. They hud no dynastic ambition. 
They did not even desire sovereignty for their own €x>untry. All 
the freedom they wanted was to live their own lives in their own 
way. They sought the protection of a Great Power, and selected 
the Power which had ruled with success, and still rules with 
success, millioqs of their co-religionists. I am now referring to 
a fact which is not generally known, and that is that the Turko- 
mans pleaded that their country might be brought under Britidi 
protection. We were wise perhaps in not adding to our commit- 
ments by acceding to tbeir appeal, but we may yet rue«tbe day 
when we withdrew our sup[x>rt from them in their struggle 
against the Bolsheviks. 

When the Bolsheviks invaded Turkestan, the Turkomans 
resisted as best they could, but they needed orgooiaation, training, 
and munitions, and, above all, they needed moral support. At 
that iK'riod we had the equivalent of an Indian Brigade on the 
frontier. We had Britiah troops in Northern Persia and in 
Transcaspia. There was a British military mission in Merv, 
whicii was perhaps of more value even than the troops, for it 
proved to the wild Turkomans that they had behind them the 
support of a great Empire. The result was eminently satin- 
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The TorkomanB pat^np a reststanoe which gave every 
pirwiBe of success. And then, at the critical moment, came the 
order to evacuate. In vain the Turkomans adred : “Cannot the 
gnat British Empire spare ua a few soldiers to help us in our 
struggle?** Impossible, the fiat had gone forth. “Ijeave us but 
one British" soldier, even without his arms, and we will continue 
the struggle,*’ pleaded the leading Turkoman chief ; but even this 
was refused, and with our withdrawal the Turkoman resistance 
collapsed. Could we not have saved Turkestan, and thus have 
prevented the bitterest foes of the British Empire establishing in 
that country a focus from which their pernicious propaganda 
radiates throughout the East ? 

It may pistifiably be asked. What is the use now of raking up 
the blunders of the past? My ansu'er is that it is safer to realise 
and to acknowledge a danger than to burke it. It is difficult to 
visualise the danger by the mere use of the vague word “propa- 
ganda.** It is also difficult to give a concrete explanation of an 
insidious system, which works mainly below the surface. The 
Bolsheviks may have failed in most things, but they certainly 
have shown genius in their propaganda. What is this system, 
and what is the secret of its success? Probably no one outside 
the inner circle knows accurately the answers to thc^se questions. 

I have watched and studied the working of the system in the 
Caucasus and in Persia and have succeeded in gleaning but a 
rough outline. One of the first institutions established io Moscow 
under the l^>lshevik regime was the “Propaganda School.** This 
8chcx>l was established with two objects. The first, and for the 
present generation the n^ost important, wa.s to spread throughout 
the world, outside T<us.sia, the Bolshevik intention of causing a 
world revolution against the sovereignty of States, Capitalism, 
Imperialism, and generally against the existing order of things. 
The second was to educate the rising generation in the tenets 
of Bolshevism. 

With the latter I am not dealing To effect their immediate 
purpose they employ agents of various types, and in placing their 
agents so ns to obtain the best results they have diown a rare 
psychological insight. Tn this connection it should be mentioned 
that it is a mistake to sup|x>Re that Bolshevism in Bussia is con- 
finc^d entirely io the uneducated classes. Amongst them are io 
be found men of the professional and n^rchant classes, as well 
as professors from the now defunct universities. The whole 
world has heard of their Oommander-in-Chief, General Brusiloff. 
The lost Oovernor-General of Turkestan under the late Imperial 
tigime , — General Kuropatkin (of Itusso-Japanese War fame) — 
is also suspected of having adopted Bolshevism. Be is oertainly 
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protected by them^ even if he has not turned Bolahevilu , 
xegards the offioen cf foiiner*Imperial Army and Naijr 'Ij^o 
now are eerving cause, there is no doubt 

of them am The meCh^^rl^JMp 

ISieir- wima am held as hostages by ..tlm ' 

authoo^ the educated civilians am BoUigflke, 

by ocHavictkai or by oompulaion is immaterial. The inqportaAb 
fact is that they are used as pn^Migandiets. There is anbtiifir 
type, men like Ijitvinoff and Krassin, of whom so much has beeii 
heard in the Press of late. 

'Instead of generalising, it is simpler to give a concrete example^ 
of which I have had exjierience in Baku. My description must 
needs be only an outline, for it is difficult to penetrate the veil 
that hides the machinations of Bolshevism. In Baku, in the 
autumn of 1918, there resided an Armenian doctor, lie was a 
man of undoubted refinement. He posed as one of the refugees 
from Great Russia, who ‘‘had lost all’* in Bolshevism. To the 
poor he devoted his medical skill, and among his fidlow-practi- 
tioners his professional reputation was high. CTorrespondence 
intercepted by the officials of the Azerbaidjan Republic revealed 
the fact that this cultured philanthmpic Armenian diMrtor was the 
chief agent for the Bolsheviks in Transcaspia. 

In the shipyards, in the factories, on the oilfields among the 
skilled workmen, the Bolshevik agents were distributed, aceortl- 
ing to ty|)e. Similarly amongst the lal>ourers. I’he wliole s^'stem 
was based on the principle of putting an agent to work among 
men of his own class. But there were no mt*etings, no .‘if)c*eclies- 
The agents did their work insidioiK-ly. The individual con- 
fidential conversation did its work than any tiib-ihurnping. 

Apart from these agents^ tliere was a nr>isy gang, who held 
meetings and paraded the streets with banners flying on holidays. 
This gang was used as mere camouflage. 

I have befdl'e alluded to the Projiagand ist Srlior>? in Moscow. 
The activities of this institution are not c<*nrined to Russians. 
Following the policy that the l>est agent is a man of the ssma 
type as that of the class they wish to infliK-rice, they have adopted 
the principle that tlit- Ix-st agent to inflneiiee a people is one of 
that people’s nation;i]ity. For this rea.u^in, with a view to spread- 
ing their profMganda in the East, thcf ndvantsges of the Moscow 
school are at the disposal of C’hinew^, Persians, Afghans, Indians, 
etc. But they have not waited for their foreign friends to avail 
themselves of these privileges. They have invited them as guests^ 
and maintained them at their own expense. 

Hence, in Turkestan, there is now a depAt of these spedaily 
trained propagandists. To every caravan that crossea the fron- 
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tiers towanis Afghanirtaii « to Bsma/tiieni is detailed s prapK- 
l^dist murion* The is tiro tor a sdoaU caritvaii^ ttiid» 

df;^ to iin|K«iaMM» sal..; 

-sif^:dl: witli. 

stoiilaily, 

toisiliiito to latter ooun^ Indian 

agitatonb sj^eo^y ^ arguments. An esample 

of this propaganda is Ubi nomt Afghan war. In this case the 
piopagaadistB began with toe highest in the land* for they 
succeeded in influencing toe Ameer himself. In Nortbem Persia 
there exists a society known as the ** Janglis.” It to essentially 
a socialistic society, and is peculiarly susoeptible to the Bolshevik 
doctrine. 

It has been said that Islam is a protection against Bolshevism. 
It is true that the doctrine of Bolshevism does not appeal to the 
Mahommedan ; the tenets of his religion teach him to respect his 
elders and to respect his neighbour’s property. But the Bolsheviks 
have successfully toned down their propaganda to suit Mnsanlman 
XMiychology.^ The situation was bad enough when we evacuated 
the Caucasus and handed over the British armed ships on the 
Caspian to the Bolsheviks, for that is what in effect we did. by 
transferring them to IViiiktn. At the time of the transfer 
Denikin’s star was on the wane, and to us in the Caucasus it 
was obvious that in a short time the 8hi|>8 would pass to the 
enemy. But, if the situation was unfavourable then, it is now 
ominous. The IVilstieviks have invaded the Caucasus and 
Northern Persia.^ The Axerbaidjan Republic has gone Bed,” 
and probably the (leorgia and Armenian Republic will follow 
the same lead. [Note ; Da tost Reports do not support this view.] 

The following, from the Jl/ortifiig Post of May 16th, may serve 
to show w'hat are the intentions of Lenin and Trotsky ; — 

“ Wet havo the firm hopo of being able to make an end of our enemie^ 
in a abort time." Then the Dolahevika will devote their energies to eoonomio 
reeonatrueiion. As these eoonomio diffioultiea in Busaia are overcome, 
Trotsky hopes to extend tlio Bolshevik Revolution to Asia and to Western 
CounirioH. Ho \\n.>te : '* Wo shall ovorromo tho and the food crises 

aa we have overcome Roltchak, and aa we are about to overcome Denikin. 
Our triumphant battalions in tho Siberian atoppea and on the road to 
Turkestan arc e/twtng the soi*ds of an outburst of revofutionaiy rnthuaiaam 
amongst the enslaved peoples of Asia. And at the tame time we liave never 

(1) Aoeording to a recent artiola in the T^ns JPureipe* the BoLdievika have 
eaparienead greater dUHoahy than they antieipated in reconciling the prineipiaa 
of BolaHaviam with the faith of Talam. 

(2) On Juno 90th it was aimoimead in Parliament that Soviet troopa had not 
bacn withdrawn from Enaeli and neighbonriiood in aooordanee with the promise 
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lor a moment lost laMAi in our belief that the hour of actiTe h^p fepm 
the West was near, and the hour of the social revolution in all the oountriea 
of Europe was at hand.** 

The letter ooncludes with *'Liong live the World Social 
Bevolution.*’ 


These views, of a man with recent personal experience of the 
spreading of Bolshevik propaganda in the East, seem to me to 
be worthy of the attention of all who put their trust in the prin- 
ciples for which the British Empire stands. We are most of us, 
no doubt, familiar with the n-ritings of Francis Bacon on '**The 
True G-reatness of Kingdoms and Estates.” They are worthy of 
notice at the present juncture by those responsible for the conduct 
of affairs : — 

The greatness of an estate in bulk and territory doth fall under measure, 
and the greatness of finance and revenues doth fall under computation. The 
population may appear by musters, and the number and greatness of cities 
and towns by cards and maps. But there is not any tiling amongst civil affairs 
more subject to error than the right valuation and true judgment concerning 
the power and forces of an estate. The kingdom of heaven is compared, not 
to any great kernel or nut, but to a grain of mustard seed. . . . 

For Bacon ”anti-militari&m** had no terrors. His 8X>ecific for 
the endurance of a State was that “the peojile be stout and war- 
like.** In order to make them so, he praised King Henry Vll’s 
device in “making farms and houses of liusbandry of a standard 
— ^that is, maintained with such a proiioi-tion of land unto them 
as may breed a subject to live in convenient plenty and no sei^^ile 
conditions.*' If the main stock should fail or deteriorate, he 
warns against reliance upon other races : “ As for mercenary 
forces, which is the help in this case, all examples show that, 
whatsoever estate or prince doth rest upon them , ' He may 
spread his feathers for a time, but he will mew them soon after,* ” 
and, changing the metaphor, “By all means it is to be procured 
that the trunk of Nebuchadnezzar’s tree of monarchy be great 
enough to l>ear the branches and the boughs — ^that is, that the 
natural subjects of the Crown or State bear a sufficient proportion 
to the stranger subjects that they govern.” 

These quotations seem to me to be apjiosite when studying 
how to keep the body politic of the Empire healthy and fit to 
resist the virus of Bolshevik poison. Bacon, in the same essay, 
drew a comparison between the Spartans and the Bomans. T^ 
former he classified amongst peojile who, even with the greatest 
courage and policy in the world, “when they spread, and their 
boughs w*ere becoming too great for their stem, they became a 
windfall iifKiii the sudden,” while “it was not tba Bomans that 
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spread upon the worlds but it was the world that spread upon 
the Bomans. And that was the sure way of greatness.” He 
maintained that “above all for empire and greatness it importeth 
most that a nation do profess arms, as their principal honour, 
study, and occupation.” But such “militarism” is now dis- 
credited. “Bolshevism” remains, and tries to spread itself upon 
the world. Will it break itself against the British Empire? 
Will the “world spread itself” upon the Bolsheviks, or upon us? 
And will our ideal be realised, as set forth by General Smuts, 
who gave some of the best years of his life to fighting a policy 
which he interpreted as “Imperialism” or “Capitalism”? The 
passage occurs in his speech on May 15th, 1917, at a banquet given 
in his honour by both Houses of Parliament : — 

All tho Empires we have known in the past, and that exist to-day, ard 
founded on the idea of assimilation, of trying to force human material into 
one mould. Your whole idea and basis is entirely different. You do not 
want to standardise tho nations of tho British Empire; you want to 
develop thorn towards groaior. ftillor nationality. Thoso communities, the 
offspring of tho Mother Counti-y, or territories like my own, which have 
been annexed after the vicissitudes of war, must not be moulded on any one 
pattern. You want thorn to dovclrvp freely on principles of self-government, 
and therefore your whole idea is different from anything that has ever 
existed before. 

And : — 

After the great catastrophe which has overtaken Europe, nations in future 
will want to know more about their foreign policy. I am sure that the after- 
effects of a change like tliis, although it looks a simple one, are going to be 
veiy important and far-reaching, not only for our Commonwealth of Nations, 
but for the wliolc world. 

Therein lies the problem before the Bolshevik propagandists, 
who have set out to arrest the progress of such principles in order 
to spread upon the world those of Bolshevism (which have brought 
their own country to ruin). Tlieir policy is to try, by propaganda, 
and, when that fails, by tlie use ot Bed armies like those now 
operating in the Middle East, to “force human material into <Hie 
motild.” The stalT officer whose notes I have given' tn extenso 
writes of a system of Bolshevik propaganda holding no meetings, 
the agents working insidiously by individual confidential conver- 
sation. To thinking men of all classes, more especially to those 
engaged in manual labour, there remains the more silent but potent 
appeal of the condition of the Workers of Bnssia under Bolshevism, 
08 compared with tho condition of those of all races and 
nationalities who dwell under the protection of the Union Jack. 

Gborob Aston. 
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[£arly m the year 1914 Mr. Edmund Ooeee told me he mae aehing eerUm 
of hie friende to write for him a few trordt apiece in deeeription of 
bume oe tkey had fcnoim or teen him at one time or another; and he woe 
to good at to with to inelude in thit gathering a few wordt by mytelf, I 
found it hard to be brief without teeming irreverent. I failed in the attempt 
to make of my tubjeei a mapthot that -wot not a grotetque. 8o I took 
refuge m OW' ampler ecope. I wrote a reminiteential ettag. From that 
ettag I made an extract, which I gave to Mr, Ootte. From that extract 
he made a quotation in hie enchanting biography of Swinburne. The wordt 
quoted by him reappear here in the midst of the whole ettay at I wrote it. 
I dare not hope they are unathamed of their humble turroundingt,— 
M.B.] 

In my youth the suburbs were rather looked down on — ^I never 
quite knew why. It was held anomalous, and a matter for merri- 
ment, that Swinburne lived in one of them. For my i>art, bad 
I known as a fact that Catullus was still alive, I should have been 
as ready to imagine him living in Putney as elsewhere. The 
marvel would have been merely that he lived. And Swinburne’s 
survival struck as surely as could his have stnick in me the chord 
of wonder. 

Not, of course, that he had achieved a feat of longevity. He 
was far from the Psalmist’s limit. Nor was be one of those men 
whom one associates with the era in which thej' happened to be 
young. Indeed, if there was one man belonging less than any 
other to Mid- Victorian days, Swinburne was that man. But by 
the calendar it was in those days that he had blazed — blazed 
forth with so unexampled a suddenness of splendour; and in the 
light of that conflagration all that he had since done, much and 
magnificent though this was, paled. The essential Swinburne 
was still the earliest. He was and would always be the flam- 
miferous boy of the dim past — a legendary creature, sole kin to 
the phoenix. It had been impossible that he should ever surpass 
himself in the artistry that was from the outset bis ; impossible 
that he should bring forth rhythms lovelier and greater than 
those early rhythms, or exercise over them a mastery more than 
— absolute. Also, it had been impossible that the first wild 
ardour of spirit should abide unsinkingly in him. Youth goes. 
And there was not in Swinburne that basis on which a man may 
in his maturity so build as to make good, in some d^[ree, the 
loss of what is geme. He was not a thinker : his mind rose ever 
away from reason to rhapsody ; neither was he human. He was 
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a Ung GtoWned but noi throoed. He wm i diigii^<4in 
cgald boM no nest. He^wu a yonih who could not aftbiDd ,i(»' 
age. Had he died young, literature would have lost many gUnto ; 
but none so great as the glorieB he had already .given, nor any 
such as we should fondly imagine ourselves bereft of by hia 
early death. A great part of Keats* faane^rests on our assump- 
tion of what he would have done. But — even granting that Keats 
may have had in him more than had Swinburne of stuff f<Mr 
development — believe that had he lived on we should think 
of him as author of the poems that in fact we^ know. Not philo- 
sophy, after all, not humanity, just sheer joyous power of song, 
is the primal thing in poetry. Ideas, and flesh and blood, are 
-but reserves to be brought up when the poet’s youth is going. 
When the bird can no longer sing in flight, let the nest be ready. 
After the king has dazzled us with his crown, Ibt him have 
something to sit down on. But the session on throne or in nest 
is not the divine period. Had Swinburne’s genius been of the 
kind that solidifies, he would yet at the close of the nineteenth 
century have been for us 3 'oung men virtually — though not so 
definitely as indeed ho was — the writer of Atalcuda in Calydon 
and of Poems and Ballads. 

Tennyson’s death in 1892 had not taken us at all by suriwise. 
We had been fully aware that he was alive. He had always been 
careful to keep himself abreast of the times. Anything that cune 
along — the Nebular Hypothesis at one moment, the Imperial 
Institute at another — won mention from his Muse. He had hus- 
banded for his old age that which he had so long ago inherited : 
middle age. If in our mourning for him there really was any 
tincture of surprise, this was due to merely the vague sense that 
he had in the fulness of time died rather prematurely : his 
middle^ige might have been expected to go on flourishing for 
ever. But assuredly Tennyson dead laid no such strain on our 
fancy as Swinburne living. 

It is true that Swinburne did, from time to time, talm public 
notice of current affairs; but what notice he took did but seem 
to mark his remoteness from them, from us. The Boers, I 
remember, were the theme of a sonnet which embarrassed even 
their sternest enemies in our midst. Swinburne likened Mr. 
Kruger’s men, to “hell-hounds foaming at the jaws ’’ (if I remem- 
ber rightly). This was by some people taken as a sign that he 
had fallen away from that high generosity of spirit which had 
once been his. To mo it meant merely that he thought of poor 
little England writhing under the heel of an alien despotism, just 
as, in the days when he really was interested in such matters, 
poor little Italy had writhen. I suspect, too, that the first 



impulse to write about the Boers came not from the Muse within, 
but from Theodore Watts-Dunton without. . . “Now, Algernon, 
we're at war, you know — at war urith the Boers. I don't want to 
bother you at all, but I do think, my dear old friend, you oughtn't 
to let slip this opportunity of" etc., etc. 

Some such hortatidb is easily imaginable by anyone who saw 
the two old friends together. The first time 1 had this honour, 
this sight for lasting and affectionate memory, must have been 
in the Spring of 1899. In those days Theodore Watts (he had 
but recently taken on the -Dunton> was still something of a gad- 
about. I had met him here and there, he had said in his sten- 
torian tones pleasant things to me about ray writing. T sent him 
a new little book of mine, and in acknowledging this he asked 
me to come down to Putney and “have luncheon and meet 
Swinburne.”* Meet Catullus ! 

On the day appointed “T came as one whose feet half linger." 
It is but a few steps from the railway-station in Putney High 
Street to No. 2 The Pines. I had ex|>ected a gr€.*ater distance 
to the sanctuary — ^a walk in which to compose my mind and 
prepare myself for initiation. I laid iny hand irresolutely against 
the gate of the bleak trim front-garden, I withdrew my hand, 
I went away. Out here were all the aspects of common modern 
life. In there was Swinburne. A butcher-hoy went by, whistling. 
He was not going to see Swinburne. He could afford to whistle. 
I pursued my dilatory course up the slope of Putney, hnt at length 
it occurred to me that unpunctuality would after all he an 
imperfect expression of reverence, and I retraced my footst<‘ps. 

No. 2 — ^prosaic inscription ! But as that front-door closed 
behind me I bad the instant sense of having slipped away from 
the harsh light of the ordinary and contemporary into the dim- 
ness of an odd, august past. Here, in this dark hall, the past 
was the present. Here loomed vivid and vital on the walls those 
women of Bo.s8etti whom I had known l>iit as shades. Familiar 
to me in small reproductions by photogra\iire, here they f/iYW- 
selres were, life-sized, “with ciirled-up lips and amorous hair” 
done in the original warm crayon, all of them intently looking 
down on me while I took off my overcoat — all wondering who 
was this intruder from po.sterity. That th<»y hung in the hall, 
evidently no more than an overflow^, was an earnest of packed 
pleiiitude within. The room I was ushered into was a back-room, 
a dining-room, looking on to a good garden. It was, in form 
and “fixtures,” an inalienably Mid-Victorian room, and held its 
stolid own in the riot of Rossettis. Its proportions, its window- 
sash (bisecting the view of garden, its folding-doors (through which 
I beard the voice of Watts-Dunton booming mysteriously in the 
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front-xocm), its black maxble mantelpiaoa* its ga84>iadM0, all 
pxodaimed that nothing ever would seduce them from their 
allegiance to Martin Tupper. **Nor me from mine,” said the 
sturdy cruet-stand on the long expanse of tablecloth. The raioe 
of Watts-Dunton ceased suddenly, and a few moments later ite 
owner appeared. He had been dictoting, he explained. ” A great 
deal of work on hand just now — a great deal of work” • . • I 
remember that on my subsequent visits he was always, at the 
moment of my arrival, dictating, and always greeted me with 
that phrase, “a great deal of work on hand just now.” I used 
to wonder what work it was, for he published little enough. But 
I never ventured to inquire, and indeed rather cherished the 
mystery : it was a part of the dear little old man ; it went with 
the something gnome-like about his swarthiness and chubbiness — 
went with the shaggy hair that fell over the collar of his eternally 
crumpled frock-coat, the shaggy eyebrows tfiat overhung his 
bright little brown eyes, the shaggy moustache that hid his small 
round chin. It was a mystery inherent in the richly-laden 
atmosphere of The Pines. . . 

While I stood talking to Watts-Dunton — ^talking as loudly as 
he, for he was very deaf — I enjoyed the thrill of suspense in 
watching the door through which would appear — Swinburne. I 
asked after Mr. Swinburne’s health. Watts-Dunton said it was 
very good : ** He always go^s out for his long walk in the morning 
— wonderfully active. Active in mind, too. But I*m afraid you 
won't be able to get into touch with him. He's almost stone 
deaf, poor fellow — almost stone deaf now.” He changed the 
subject, and I felt T must be careful not to seem interested in 
Swinburne exclusively. I spoke of Ayltctn. The parlour-maid 
brought in the hot dishes. The great moment was at hand. 

Nor was I disappointed. Swinburne's entry was for me a great 
moment. Here, suddenly visible in the flesh, was the legendary 
being and divine singer. Here he was, shutting the door behind 
him as might anybody else, and advancing — a strange small 
figure in grey, having an air at once noble and roguish, proud 
and skittish. My name was roared to him. In shaking his hand, 
I bowed low, of course; and he, in the old aristocratic manner, 
bowed equally low, but with such swiftness that we narrowly 
escaped concussion. You do not usually associate a man of 
genius, when you sec one, with any rociardass; and, Swinburne 
being of an aspect so unrelated as it was to any apecies of human 
kind, I wondered the more that almost the first impression he 
made on me, and would make on anyone, was of a very great 
gentleman indeed. Not of an old gentleman, either. Sparse and 
sbaggling though the grey hair was that fringed the m nua%mA 
voii. oVm. v.B. x* 
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pole dome of his and Tmexobly haloed though he was te 

me by his greatness; ibere was yet about him someOdiig-^^ 
girlish? childiah,^ sonaething of a beautifoUy 
child. But cf a and the sm%^^ 

In figure* at fliM ito seemed almost fat; birt was 

inecdly biwiajQiM^^'^^^ wi<^ his' l^ 

Btr^^ Oiat he all receded from 

upwards. I fiptii^ afterwards that this depcsrtment laiide the: ^ ^ 
bade his jacket hang quite far aw'ay from his legs; nxA 
small and doping were his shoulders that the jacket seemed ever 
so likely to dip right off. I became aware, too, that when he 
bowed he did not unbend his back, but only his neck — ^the length 
of the neck accounting for the depth of the bow. His hands 
were tiny, even for his size, and they fluttered helplesdy, 
touchingly, unceasingly. • 

Directly after my introduction, we sat down to the meal. Of 
course I had never hoped to **get into touch with him” recipitK 
cally. Quite apart from his deafness, I was too modest to suppose 
he could be interested in anything I might say. But — for I knew 
he had once been as high and copious a singer in talk as in verse 
— I had hoped to hear utterances from him. And it did not seem 
that my hoj)e was to be fulfilled. Watts-Dunton sat at the head 
of the table, with a huge and very Tupperesque joint of roast 
mutton in front of him, Swinburne and myself close up to him 
on either side. He talked only to me. This was the more 
tantalising because Swinburne seemed us though he were bubbling 
over with all sorts of notions. Not that he looked at either of 
us. He smiled only to himself, and to his plateful of meat, and 
to the small bottle of Bas.s’ pale ale that stood before him — 
ultimate allowance of one who had erst clashed cymbals in Naxos. 
This small bottle he eyed often and with euthiisiasni, m^eming 
to waver between the rapture of broaching it now and the 
grandeur of having it to look forward to. It made me unhappy 
to see what trouble he had in managing his knife and fork. 
Watts-Dunton tr>ld me on another occasion that this infirmity 
of the hands had been life-long — had begun before Eton days. 

The Swinburne family had been alarmed liy it and had consulted 
a specialist, who said tl)at it resulted from •‘an excess of electric 
vitality,” and that any attempt to stop it would be harmful. So 
they had let it be. 1 have known no man of genius w^ho had not 
^ P®y* some affliction or defect either physical or spiritual, for 
what the gods had given him. Here, in this fluttering of hia 
tiny hands, was a part of the price that Hwinbume had to pay. 

No doubt he had grown accustomed to it many lustres beforo 
I met him, and I need not have felt at all unhappy at what I 
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teied not to aee. Ho, evideniiy, wm quite gay, in hia affjjwijiine 
and in the world that wii for lO^. I had, bcnreiiiiii^ 
maddening , soa^poion tl^itL: he taUr.* 

.'.vwohldn’t ' Watta-l>ttniMi’'^iyig^1rfaK(iii^j^^ . .Z.fdt Zlaa^ 

in jEa^iiPi^^M^ww^ ^ 

'long aiid"w^>; 

; ^ aaiiiAi kfte, bat aitmoua that he hinMi|tf ah^^ be iw folly imywia^. 
; ahre te.^iaikm as hia fine gifteppiisia^ Not, indeed, thti ha 
; itt»QO|iblised the . talk. Be oe a m sid to regard me as a sonioe of 
infonnatkm about all the latest **moTementa,” and I had to 
shout banalities while he munched his mutton— banalities whose 
one saving grace for me was tliat they were inaudible to Swin- 
burne. Had I met Swinburne’s gaze, I should have faltered. 
Now and again his shining light-grey eyes roved frcnn the table, 
darting this way and that — across the room, up at the ceiling, 
out of the w'indow ; <mly never at us. Som^iow this aloofness 
gave no hint of indifference. It seemed to be, rather, a point in 
good manners — the good manners of a child “ sitting op to table,** 
not “staring,** not “asking questions,** and reflecting great credit 
on its invaluable old nurse. The child sat happy in the wealth 
of its inner life ; the child was content not to speak until it were 
spoken to; but, but, 1 felt it did want to be spoken to. And, 

' at length, it teas. 

So soon os the mutton had been replaced by the apple-pie, 
Watts-Dunton leaned forward and “Well, Algernon,** he roared, 
“how was it on tlic Heath to-day? *' Swinburne, who had meekly 
inclined his ear to the questinn, now threw back his head, uttering 
a sound that was like the cooing of a dove, and forthwith, rapidly, 
ever so musically, he spoke to us of his walk ; spoke not in the 
strain of a man who had been taking his. daily exercise on Putney 
Heath, but rather in that of a Peri who had at long last been 
suffered to pass through I’aradise. And rather than that he spoke 
would I say that he cooingly and flntingly sang of his experience. 
The wonders of this morning's wind and sun and clouds were 
expressed in a glow of words so right and sentences so perfectly 
balanced that they would have seemed fiedantic had they not 
been clearly as Bix>ntaneons as tlie wordless notes of a bird in 
song. The frail, sweet voice rose and fell, lingered, quickened, 
in itll manner of trills and roulades. That he himself could not 
hear it, seemed to me the greatest loss his deafness inflicted on 
>him. One would have expected this disability to mar the music ; 
but it didn’t, save that now and again a note would come out 
metallic and over-shrill, the tones were under good control. The 
whole manner and method had certainly a strong element of 
oddnem ; but no one incapable of condemning as unmanly the 

*•2 
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sang of a lark would have called it affected. I had met young 
men of whose enunciation Swinburne’s now reminded me. In 
them the thing had always irritated me very much ; and I now 
became sure that it had been derived from i)eople who had 
derived it in old Balliol days from Swinburne himself. One of the 
points familiar to me in such enunciation was the habit of 
stressing extremely, and lackadaisically dwelling on, some par- 
ticular syllable. In Swinburne this trick was delightful — because 
it wasn’t a trick, but a need of his heart. Well do I remember 
his ecstasy of emphasis and iminen8it3' of jxiuse when he described 
how he had seen in a perambulator on the Heath to-day “the 
most BEAUT-iful babbie ever beheld bv mortal eves.** For babies, 
as some of his later volumes testify, he liad a sort of idolatry. 
After Mazzini had followed Landor to Elysium, and Victor Hugo 
had followed Afazzini, babies were what among live creatures 
most evoked Swinburne’s genius for self-abasement. His rapture 
about this especial “ babbie ’* was such as to shake within me 
my hitherto firm conviction that, whereas the young of the brute 
creation are already beautiful at the age of three hours, the 
human young never begin to be so before the age of three years. 
I suspect Watts-Dunton of having shared my lack of innate 
enthusiasm. But it was one of Swinburne's charms, as I was 
to find, that he took for granted everyone’s delight in what ho 
himself so fervidly delighted in. He could as soon have imagined 
a man not loving the very sea as not doting on the aspect of 
babies and not reading at least one play an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean dramatist ever\- da3’. 

I forget lYhether it was at this 1113* first meal or at another 
that he described a storm in which, one night \<sirs ago, with 
Watts-Dunton, he had crossed the Channel. The rhythm of his 
great phrases was as the rlwtlim of those waves, and his head 
swayed in accordance to it like the wave-nK*ked boat itself. He 
h3'’mned in memor3' the surge and darkness, th<^ thunder and 
foam and phosphorescence — “You remember, Thc^odore? You 
remember the rnos-phorescence? ’’ — all so beautifully and" vividly 
that 1 almost felt storrn-bound and in ]>eril of m3’ life. To dis- 
entangle one from another of the several occasions on which I 
heard him talk is difficult because the procedure was fso invariable : 
Watt.s-DnDton always dictating when I arrived, Swinburne altyays 
appearing at tbe moment of the meal. a]wa3'B the same simple 
and substantial fare, Swinburne never allowed to talk before the 
meal was half over. As to this last point, I soon realised that 
I had been quite unjust in suspecting Watts-Dunton of selfishness. 
It was simply a sign of the care with which he watched over 
his friend’s welfare. Had Swinburne been admitted earlier to 
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the talk, he wonld not have takra hia proper quimtity of loaat 
mutton. So soon, always, as he had taken that, the emba^o 
was removed, the chance was given him. And, swiftly though be 
embraced the chance, and much though he made of it in the 
courses of apple-pie and of cheese, he seemed touchingly adiamed 
of ** holding forth.*’ Often, before he had said his really full say 
on the theme suggested by Watts-Dunton’s loud interrogation, 
he would curb his speech and try to eliminate himself, bowing 
his head over his plate ; and then, when he had promptly been 
brought in again, he would alurays try to atone for his inhibiting 
deafness by much reference and deference to all that we might 
otheru’ise have to say. hope,** he would c€x> to me, **my 

friend Watts-Dunton, who ** — and here he would turn and make 
a little bow to Watts-Dunton — **is himself a scholar, will bear 
me out when I say** — or “I hardly know,” he would flute to 
his old friend, “whether Mr. Beerbohm” — here a bow to me — 
“will agree with me in my opinion of” some delicate point in 
Greek prosody or some incident in an old French romance I had 
never heard of. 

On one occasion, just before the removal of the mutton, Watts- 
Dunton had been asking me about an English translation that 
had been made of M. Bostsind’s Cyrano de Bergerac, He then 
took my information as the match to ignite the Swinburnian 
tinder. “Well, Algernon, it seems that CyraM de Bergerac *^ — 
but this first spark was enough : instantly FSwinburne was prais- 
ing the works of Cyrano do Bergerac. Of M. Bostand he may 
have heard, but him ho forgot. Indeed I never heard Rwinbume 
mention a single contem].K>rary w'riter. Hi.s mind ranged and 
revelled ahva^^s in the illustrious or obscure i>ast. To him the 
writings of Cyrano do Bergerac were as fre.sh ns paint — as fresh 
as to me, alas, was the news of their survival. “Of course, of 
course, you have read L'flistoire Oomique des Etats et des 
Empires de la Lune?** T admitted, by gesture and facial expres- 
sion that I had not. Whereupon he reeled out curious extracts 
from that allegory — “almost ns good as Gullirer '* — with a 
memorable instance of the way in which the traveller to the moon 
was shocked by the conversation of the natives, and the natives' 
sense of propriety w'as outraged by the conversation St the 
traveller. 

In life, as in (that for him more truly actual thing) literature, 
it was always the preterit that enthralled him. Of any passing 
events, of anything the newspapers were full of, never a word 
from him ; and I should have been sorry if there hod been. But 
I did, through the medium of Watts-Dunton, sometimes start 
him on topics that might have led him to talk of Bossetti and 
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Other old comrades. For me the names 'Of those men* breathed 
the magic of the past, just as it was breathed for me by Swin- 
burne’s presence. For him, 1 suppose, they were but a bit of 
the present, arid the mere fact that they had dropi^d out of it 
was not enough to hallow them. He never mentioned them. 
But I was glad to see that he revelled as wistfully in the days 
just, before his own as I in the days just before mine. 3^ .1 
rmognted to- us things he had bem told in his boyhood by :iin 
annl^ or gnat-aunt — ^**one of the Ashbumhams ; how, 
etomiple, aim taken by her mother to a county bsD, a ^ 

distance of many miles, and, on the way home through the frosty 
and snowy night, the family-coach had suddenly stopped : there 
was a crowd of dark figures in the way ... at which point 
Swinburne stopped too, before saying, with an ineffable smile 
and in a voice faint with appreciation, *‘They were burying a 
suicide at the cross-roads.** 

Vivid as this Hogarthian night-sceno was to me. I saw beside 
it another scene : a great jianelled room, a grim old woman in a 
high-backed chair, and, restless on a stool at her feet an extra- 
ordinary little nephew with masses of auburn hair and with tiny 
hands clasped in supplication — “Tell me more, Aunt Ashburn- 
ham, tell me more ! ’’ 

And now, clearlier still, as I write in these after-years, do I 
see that dining-room of The J^ines: the long whiter stretch of 
tablecloth, with Swinburne and Watts- r>unton and another at 
the extreme end of it ; Watts-Dunfon between us. verj' low down 
over his plate, veiy cosy and hirsute, rather like tlie dormouse 
at that long tea-table wliich Alice found in W#>nderland. T see 
myself sitting there wide-eyed, ns Alice sat. And, liad the hare 
been a great poet, and the hatter a great gentleman, and neither 
of them mad but each only verr odd and vivnciou.s. I might see 
Swinburne as a glorified blend of those two. 

When the meal ended — for, alas! it was not, like that meal 
in Wonderland, unending — Swinburne would dart round the table* 
proffer his hand to me, how deeply, how to Watts-Dunton also, 
and disappear. “He always walks in the morning, writes in the 
afternoon, and reads in the evening,” Walts-Dunton would say 
with a touch of tutorial pride in this regimen. 

That parting bow of Swinburne to his old friend was charac- 
teristic of his whole relation to him. TronicB though they w'ere, 
these two, knit together with bonds innumerable, the greater 
man was always aux petite going for the lesser, treating him as 
a newly-arrived young guest might treat an elderly host. Some 
twenty years had passed since that night when, ailing and broken 
-—thought to be nearly dying, Watis-Dunton told me— Swinburne 
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was brought in a four-wheeler to The Fines. Begular priirate 
nursing homes either did not exist in those days or were less in 
vogue than they are now. The Pines was to he a sort of private 
nursing home for Swinburne. It was a good one. He reoowted. 
He was most grateful to his friend and saviour. He made ae 
though to depart, was persuaded to stay a little longer, and then 
a little loxiger than that. But 1 rather fancy that, to the 
^ . the fuln^^^ modesty and good manneissij/" ' 

’ ^ to regard lus preiidiii^^as a ssatter of eourse, or aa any^ . 

- " thing but a terminable intrnskm and <9digatipiiu His bow ooemed 
always to convey that. 

Swinburne having gone from, the room, in would come the 
parlour-^maid. The table was cleared, the fire was stirred, two 
leather armchairs were pushed up to the hearth. Watts-Dunton 
wanted gossip of the present. I wanted gossip of the great past. 
We settled down for a long, comfortable afternoon together. 

Only once was the ritual varied. Swinburne (I was told before 
luncheon) had expressed a wish to show me his library. So after 
the meal he did not bid us his usual adieu, but with much 
courtesy invitcd'us and led the way. Up the staircase he then 
literally bounded — three, literally three, stairs at a time. I began 
to follow at the same rate, but immediately slackened speed for 
fear that Watts-Dunton behind us might be embittered at sight 
of so much youth and legerity. Swinburne waited on the 
threshold to receive us, as it were, and pass us in. Watts-Dunton 
went and ensconced himself snugly in a comer. The son had 
appeared after a grey morning, and it pleasantly flooded this big 
living-room whose walls were entirely lined with the mellow backs 
of books. Here, ns host, among bis treasures, Swinburne was 
more than ever attractive. He was as happy as was any mote 
in the sunshine about him ; and the fluttering of his little hands, 
and feet too, w^as but as a token of so much felicity. He looked 
older, it is true, in the strong light. But these added years made 
only more notable his youngness of heart. An illustrious biblio- 
phile among his books? A birthday child, rather, among his 
toys. 

Proudly he explained to me the general system under which 
the volumes were ranged in this or that division of shelves. 
Then he conducted me to a chair near the window, left me there, 
flew away, flew up the rungs of a mahogany ladder, pludced a 
small volume, and in a twinkling was at my side : ^^This, I thinks 
will please you I ** It did. It had a beautifully engraved title- 
page and a pleasing scent of old, old leather. It was editio 
princeps of a play by some lesser Elizabethan or Jacobean. ** Of 
coarse you knovr it?** my host fluted. 



How I wished I odiild say that I knew it and loved it well t 
• I xevealed to him (for by speaking very loudly towards his in- 
clined head I was able to make him hear) that I had not read 
it. He envied anyone who had such pleasure in store. He 
darted to the ladder, and came back thrusting gently into my 
another volume of like date : ‘*Of course you know this?” 

AgMu I had to confess that I did not, and to shout my appre- 
ciation of the fount of type, the mazgins, the binding. He beamed 
agreement, and fetched another volume. Archly he indicated the 
title, cooing, “You are a lover of this, I ho|>e?” And again I 
was diamed by my inexperience. 

I not pretend to know this particular play, but my tone 
implied that I had always been meaning to read it and had always 
by some mischance been prevented. For his sake as well as my 
own I did want to acquit myself passably. I wanted for him 
the pleasure of seeing his joys shared by a representative, how- 
ever humble, of the common world. I turned the leaves caress- 
ingly, looking from them to him, while he dilated on the beauty 
of this and that scene in the play. Anon he fetched another 
volume, and another, always with the same faith that this was 
a favourite of mine. I quibbled, I evaded, I was ver^- enthusiastic 
and uncomfortable. It w*as with intense relief that I beheld the 
title-page of yet another volume which (silently, this time) he 
laid before me — The Country Wench. “This of course I have 
read,” I heartily shouted. 

Swinburne stepped back. “You have? You have read it? 
Where?” he cried, in evident dismay. 

Something was wrong. Had I not, T quickly wondered, read 
this play? “Oh, yes,” I shouted. “I have reacl it.” 

“But when? Where?” entreated Swinburne, adding that ho 
had supposed it to be the sole copy extant. 

I floundered. I wildly said I thought I mu.«:t have read it 3^ear8 
ago in the Bodleian. 

“Theodore! Do yon hear this? It seems that they have now 
a copy of The Country Wench in the Bodlehin ! Mr. l^erbohm 
found one there — oh when? in what year?” he appealed to me. 

I said it might have been six, seven, eight years ago. Sw’in- 
bume knew' for certain that no copy had been there ttrelvc years 
ago, and was suiprised that he had not heard of the acquisition. 
“They might have told me,” he wrailed. 

I sacrificed myself on the altar of s3mr)pfitliy. T admitted that 
I might have been mistaken — ^must have been — ^must have con- 
fused this play with some other. I dipf>ed into the pages and 
“No,” I shouted, “this I have never resad.” 

BUs equanimity was restored. He was up the ladder and 
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down i^ain, showing me further treaeureB with piiriUla^ i^ 
ardour. At length, Watts-Dunton, afraid that his M frigid 
would tire himself, arose from his corner, and presently he and 
I went downstairs to the dining-room. It was in the course of 
our session together that there suddenly flashed across my mmd 
the existence of a play called The Country Wife^ by — ^wasn't It 
Wycherley? I had once read it — or read something about it. . • 
But this matter I kept to myself. I thought 1 had appeared 
fool enough already. 

I loved those sessions in that Tupperossettine dining-room, 
lair of solid old comfort and fervid old romanticism. Its odd 
duality befitted well its owner. The distinguished critic and poet, 
Bossetti’s closest friend and Swinburne's, had been, for a while, 
in the dark ages, a solicitor ; and one felt he had been a good 
one. His frock-coat, though the Muses had crumpled it, inq>ired 
confidence in his judgment of other things than verse. But let 
there be no mistake. He was no mere bourgeois pamassien, as 
his enemies insinuated. No doubt he had been very useful to 
men of genius, in virtue of qualities they lacked, but the secret 
of his hold on them was in his own rich nature. He was not only 
a bom man of letters, he was a deeply emotional human being 
whose appeal was as much to the heart as to the head. The 
romantic Celtic mysticism of Aylttin, with its lack of fashion- 
able Celtic nebuliferousness, lends itself, if you will, to laughter, 
though personally I saw nothing funny in it : it seemed to me, 
before I w'as in touch with the author, a work of genuine 
expression from within : and that it truly was so I presently knew. 
The mysticism of Watts-Diinton (who, once comfortably settled 
at the fireside, knew* no reserve) was in contrast with the frock- 
coat and the practical abilities; but it was essential, and they 
were of the surface. For humorous Bossetti, I daresay, the very 
contrast made Theodore's company the more precious. He him- 
self had assuredly been, and the memory of him still was, the 
master-fact in Watts-Dunton's life. “Algernon” was as an 
adopted child, “Onbiier* as a long-lost only brother. As he was 
to the outer world of his own day. so too to tiosterity Bossetti, 
the man, is conjectural and mysterious. We know that he was 
in his prime the most inspiring and splendid of companions. But 
we know' this only by faith. The evidence is as vague as it is 
emphatic. Of the style and substance of not a few great talkers 
in the pest w'e can piece together some more or less vivid and 
probably erroneous notion. But about Bossetti nothing has been 
recorded in such a way as to make him even faintly emerge. T 
suppose he had in him what reviewers seem to find ao often in 
books : a quality that defies analysis. Iiistening to Watts-Dunton, 
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for he was ccmtinnaUy doing so — in the talk, I dionid tee him, 
hear him, and sham the rapture. But the revelation was not 
to be. You might think that to hear him called /^Oabriri would' 
have given me a sense of propinquity. But I felt no nearer to 
him than you feel to the Archangel who bears that name and 
no surname. 

It was always when Watts-Dunton spoke carelessly, casually, 
of Bomeito me illustrious figure in the past that I had the sense 
of being wafted right into that past and ]>li]mped down in the 
very midst of it. When he spoke with reverence of this and that 
great man whom he had known, he did not thus waft and plump 
me; for I, too, revered those nnmes. But I had the magical 
teansition whenever one of the immortals was mentioned in the 
tone of those who knew him before he had put on immortality. 
Browning, for example, was a name deeply honoured by me. 
•‘Browning, yes,” said Watts-Dunton, in the course of an after- 
noon, “Browning,” and he took a sip of the steaming whisky- 
toddy that was a point in our day’s ritual. “I was a great diner- 
out in the old times. I used to dine out every night in the 
week. Browning was a great diner-out, too. We were always 
meeting. What a pity he went on writing all those plays ! He 
hadn’t any gift for drama — ^nonc. I never could understand why 
he took to play-writing.” He wagged his head, gazing regretfully 
into the fire, and added, “ Such a clever fellow, too ! ” 

Whistler, though alive and about, was already looked to as a 
hierarch by the young. Not so had be bt^en looked to by Bossvetti. 
The thrill of the past was alwa^’s strong in me when Watts- 
Dunton mentioned — seldom without a gulTaw did he mention — 
“Jimmy WTiistler.” I think he put in the surname because 
“that fellow” had not behaved well to Rwinbiimc. But he could 
not omit the nickname, because it was impossible for him to 
feel the right measure of resentment against “such a funny 
fellow.” As heart-full of old hates as of r»ld loves was Watts- 
Dunton, and I take it as high testimony to the charm of 
Whistler's quaintness that Watts-Diinton did not hate him. You 
may be aware that Swinburne in 18 S 8 , wrote for one of tbe 
monthly reviews a criticism of the “Ten O'Clock ” lecture. Ho 
paid courtly compliments to Whistler as a painter, but joined 
issue with his theories. Straightway there appeared in The 
World a little letter from Whistler, deriding “one Algernon 
Swinburne — outsider — Putney.” It was not in itself a very pretty 
or amusing letter; and still less so did it seem in the light of 
the facts which WattB-Dnnton told me in some such words as 
these : “ After he’d published that lecture of his, Jimmy Whisitair 
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* Now, Theodore* I want jda to do me a favonr/ BOe n^fad te 
get me to get Swinbome to write an article about lus leehifia. 
I said ' No* Jimmy Whistler* I can*t aak Algernon to do that. 
He's got a great deal of work on hand just now — a great deal of 
work. And besides* this sort of thing wouldn’t be at all in hie 
line.’ But Jimmy Whistler went on appealing to me. He said 
it would do him no end of good if Swinburne wrote about him. 
And — ^well* I half gave in : I said perhaps I wotUd mention the 
matter to Algernon. And next day I did. I could see Algernon 
didn’t want to do it at all. But — well, there* he said he’d do 
it to please me. And he did it. And then Jimmy Whistler 
published that letter. A very shabby trick — ^very shabby indeed.” 
Of course I do not vouch for the exact words in which Watts- 
Dunton told me this tale ; but this was exactly the tale he told 
me. I expressed my astonishment. He added that of course he 
’’never wanted to see the fellow again after that* and never did.” 
But presently, after a long gaze into the coals* he emitted a 
chuckle, as for earlier memories of ”such a funny fellow.” One 
quite recent memory he had, too. ’’When I took on the name 
of Dunton, I had a note from him. Just this, with his butterfly 
signature : Theodore! WhaVs Dunion? That was very good — 
very good indeed . . . But of course,” he added gravely* ”I took 
no notice.” And no doubt, quite apart from the difficulty of 
finding an answer in the same vein, he did well in not replying. 
Loyalty to Swinburne forbade. But I see a certain pathos in the 
unanswered message. It was a message from the hand of an old 
jester, but also, T think, from the heart of an old man — a signal 
waved jauntily, but in truth wistfully, across the gulf of years and 
estrangement ; and one could wish it had not been ignored. 

Some time after Whistler died I wrote for one of the magazines 
an appreciation of his curious skill in the art of writing. Watts- 
Dunton told me he had heard of this from Swinburne. ”I 
myself,” he /;aid, “very seldom read the magazines. But Algernon 
always has a look at them.” There was something to me very 
droll, and cheery too, in this picture of the illustrious recluse 
snatching at the current issues of our twaddle. And I was 
immensely pleased at hearing that my article had ” interested 
him very much.” I inwardly promised myself that as soon as 
I reached home I would read the article* to see just how it might 
have struck Swinburne. When in doe course I did this, I 
regretted the tone of the opening sentences, in which I declared 
myself ”no book-lover” and avowed a preference for ”an un- 
interrupted view of my fellow-creatures.” I felt that had I known 
my article would meet the eye of Swinburne I diould have cut 
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out that overtuxe. I dimly xdmaknbered a fine paamga in 
of his books of oritioiain — something (I preferred not to verify it) 
about **the dotage of duncedom whidb cannot perceive, or the 
impudence of insignificance so presumptuous as to doubt, that 
the elements of life and literature are indivisibly mingled one in 
another, and that he to whom books are less real than life will 
assuredly find in men and women as little reality as in his accursed 
crassness he deserves to discover.** I quailed, I quailed. But 
mine is a resilient nature, and I promptly reminded myself that 
Swinburne’s was a very impersonal one : he would not think the 
less highly of me, for he never had thought about me in any way 
whatsoever. All was well. I knew I could revisit The Pines 
when next Watts-Dunton should invite me, without misgiving. 
And to this day I am rather proud of having been mentioned, 
though not by name, and not consciously, and unfavourably, by 
Swinburne. 

I wonder that I cannot recall more than I do recall of those 
hours at The Pines. It is odd how little remains to a man of 
his own past — how few minutes of even his memorable hours are 
not clean forgotten, and how few seconds in any one of those 
minutes can be recaptured ... I am middle-aged. I have 
lived a vast number of seconds. Subtract one-third of 
these, for one mustn’t c<^nt sleep as life. The residual 
number is still enormous. Not a single one of those 
seconds was unimportant to me in its passage. Many of 
them bored me, of course ; but even boredom is a {lositive 
state : one chafes at it and hates it ; strange that one should after- 
wards forget it ! .\nd stranger still that of one's actual happi- 
nesses and unhappine.sses so tiny and tattered a remnant clings 
about one ! Of those hours at The Pines, of that past within a 
past, there was not a minute nor a second that T did not spend 
with pleasure. Memory is a great artist, we are told ; he selects 
and rejects and shapes and so on. No doubt. Elderly persons 
would be utterly intolerable if they remembered everything. 
Everything, nevertheless, is just what they themselves would 
like to remember, and just what they would like to tell to every 
body. Be sure that the Ancient Mariner, though he remembered 
quite as much as his audience wanted to hear, and rather more, 
about the albatross and the ghastly crew, was inwardly raging 
at the sketchiness of his own mind ; and believe me that his 
stopping only one of three w*as the merest oversight. I should 
like to impose on the world many tomes about The Pines. 

But, scant though my memories are of the moments there, 
very full and warm in me is the whole fused memory of the two 
dear old men that lived there. I wish I had WattB-I>unton*B 
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dididieve that p«^ may ao meet. I like to fhiak 
day in Btydum I dudl— not without diffidenoe— appraadii 
two and re>inttodiioe myself. I can see just how c owrt eondy 
Swinburne will bow over my hand, not at all remembering who 
I am. Watta-Duntoa will remembw me after a moment : "Oh, 
to be sure, yes indeed ! I’ve a great deal of work on hand just 
now — a great deal ot work, but*' we diall sit down together on 
the asphodel, and I cannot but think we shall have whieky-toddy 
even there. He will not have changed. He will still be sh ag g y 
and old and chubby, and will wear the same frock-coat, with as 
many creases in it as ever. Swinburne, on the other hand, will 
be quite, quite young, with a full mane of flaming auburn locks, 
and no clothes to hinder him from plunging back at any mommit 
into the shining Elysian waters from which he will have just 
emei^ed. I sec him skim lightly away into that element. On 
the strand is sitting a man of noble and furrowed brow. It is 
Mazzini, still thinking of Liiberty. And anon the tiny young 
English amphibian comes ashore to fling himself dripping at the 
feet of the patriot and to carol the Republican ode he has com- 
posed in the course of his swim. “He’s wonderfully active — 
active in mind and Irady,” Watts-Hunton says to me. “I come 
to the shore now and then, just to see how he’s getting on. But 
I spend most of my time inland. I find I've so much to talk 
over with Gabriel. Not that he’s quite the fellow he was. He 
always had rather a cult for Dante, you know, and now he’s more 
than ever under the Florentine influence. He lives in a sort of 
monastery that Dante has here; and there he sits painting 
imaginary portraits of Beatrice, and giving them all to Dante. 
But he still has his great moments, and there’s no one quite like 
him — no one. .Algernon won’t ever come and see him, because 
that fellow Mazzini’s as .\nti-Clerical as ever and makes a prin- 
ciple of having nothing to do with Dante. Book ! — ^there’s 
Algernon going into the w’ater again ! He'll tire himself out, 

he’ll catcli cold, he’ll ” and here the old man rises and 

hurries down to the sea’s edge. “Now, Algernon,” he roars, “I 
don’t want to interfere with you, but I do think, my dear old 
friend,” — and then, with a guffaw, he breaks off, remembering 
that his friend is not deaf now nor old, and that here in Elysium, 
where no ills are, good advice is not needed. 


Max Bbbbbohm. 
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By the death of Rhoda Bxx>iighton at tho ripe age of eighty-two, 
English social life has aaatained a real and irreplaceable lose, and 
the world of English letters is the poorer, in that the hand which 
fashioned Joan, Nancy, Gillian, and all that host of bonny 
heidihy English girls is now for ever still. The fact that I have 
]^aced the loss to her friends before the literary loss to the public 
at large is deliberate, and is in many ways significant of an era of 
which Rhoda Broughton was one of the last and most distin- 
guished survivors. Bhoda Broughton wrote her novels, or 
‘“Works,’* as she preferred to call them, with that twinkle in her 
eye, that twist to her humorous mouth, her friends knew so well, 
because she discovered early in life that she had a gift for story- 
telling, and because, to put it frankly, as she always put it herself, 
she also discovered that her stories were eminently marketable 
commodities. In other words, she wrote novels because it amused 
her to do so, and because the sale of them added considerably to 
her income and consequently to her rich enjoyment of life. The 
portentous attitude of the modern novelist tow'ards his “Art” — 
such an attitude, for instance, as that revealed by Henry James 
in his recently published Letters^ in which Art. whether that of 
the writer, the painter, or the musician, is regarded as the greatest 
thing in life, nay, more, as the highest form of life itself — would 
have been wholly impossible to her, and, so far as her own works 
were concerned, would have seemed to hej;* frankly comic. She 
liked to think that her stories gave pleasure to a large public — the 
naming of a mountain in the Arctic regions. Mount Bhoda, by 
the members of one of the Markham expeditions, because of the 
pleasure her books had given them and the help they had been in 
whUing away the tedium of the long drear Arctic twilight, was 
one of the results of her writing which gave her most satisfaction — 
and she took her work seriously, in that, up to the last, she was 
always eager to correct faults of style or grammar, the latter 
never, as she frequently confessed, one of her strongest points. 
But there the matter ended, and it was as difficult for the habitual 
as for the casual, visitor to her house to remember her calling, so 
little did she conform to any preconceived ideas of “a literary 
woman/' and one, moreover, of world-wide reputation. Her “tale 
of bricks," as she called her daily output, when she was at work 
ujxin a novel (as she nearly always was), was always accomplished 
in the morning, and varied a great deal in bulk, from several pages 
il she were in the mood, to as little as three-quarters of a page 
if she were not. But though she never allowi^ anjrthing to inter- 




lUn iviih hei daily taaik, at the eame time when it wai» <ipi^ tt 
was done, and by luncheon time, her work being finiditd tdi the 
day, she had dismissed it from her mind and was ready to enjoy, 
from then until bedtime, whatever pleasures, whethw derived 
from friendly intexeoarse, from books, or from a good brisk 
walk, the passing hours might bring forth. 

I do not propose in these few pages to give anything in the 
nature of a complete sketch of Bhoda Broughton’s life. To begin 
with, the space at m*y disposal is too limited, and secondly, if this 
were not the case, the result would be valueless, for I only know— - 
if inddbd I can be said to know them at all — ^the details of her life, 
^before I myself met her, at second-hand or by the merest hearsay. 
Our friendship was a singularly one-sided affair in that respect, or 
rather, perhaps, it was not singular, but in accordance with the 
fitness of things, that a friendship between a woman of forty-five, 
as Bhoda Broughton was when I first met her, and a girl of 
eighteen, should have been one-sided in the matter of autobio- 
graphy. I had all my life before me, and was beginning to apply 
myself to the difficult art of living ; Bhoda Broughton had more 
than half her life behind her, a half vrhich, if report said true, 
had not been without its period of Sturm wid Drang ^ and in which 
I had had no sort of share. Miss Broughton was, moreover, tem- 
peramentally extremely reserved, in regard both to those people 
and those events who and which had touched her most nearly, 
affected her most deeply, and though I know she had certain 
intimate friends among her contemporaries (of one in particular 
I remember her writing to me : “I am staying here with the one 
friend who knows me rather better than I know myself ”), between 
whom and her no such barriers existed, it was natural that they 
should exist between herself and a very young girl. However this 
may be, certain it is that she never, or hardly ever, talked of her 
past with me, and equally certain is it that neither I nor, I think, 
anyone of my years, would have ventured u}x>n an attempt to 
extract such confidence wdien none was offered. I used often to 
be appalled, at the end of one of my long daily visits to her house, 
to find how egotistic, on my part, most of the talk had been, and 
would resolve not to say one word about myself next time we met. 
But, alas, for such resolutions ! Never were they proof against her 
extraordinary power of sympathy and the intense unfeigned 
interest she showed in every detail of one’s daily life and thought. 

I remember pulling myself up one day in the middle of a long 
account of my day’s doings and exclaiming, ’’Do forgive me for 
boring you like this, but somehow I have to tell you eveiything/* 
and I can hear now her dry, staccato tone as she answered, ”I 
Wco to be told things. I like nothing so much as knowing every • 
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detail of people’s lives — not only what they are doing, but what 
they are thinking and feeling — so go on and don’t waste time in 
unnecessary apologies. If you had bored me, I. should have 
stopped you long ago.” After that, I never bothered my head in 
that respect any more, but simply accepted the fact that she leaa 
interested in what she irreverently called my ’’long-winded 
stories,” and that not only did they not bore her, but that, like 
Oliver, she was always “asking for more.” 

For nearly twelve years, namely, from ISdS to 1895, I saw 
Bhoda Broughton constantly and regularly — every day in fact 
during the first five years when we both lived in Oxford, and 
every Sunday during the last seven when she lived in Richmond- 
and I in Liondon. From the year 1895, when I left liondon and 
when Miss Broughton, after the death of her sister, Mrs. New- 
come, had given up the attractive little house in Mansfield Place 
on the top of Richmond Hill. I saw less and less of her, to my 
great and lasting regret, and in the past twenty years my glimpses 
of her were sadly few and far between. ^ Yet our friendship never 
changed, either in its reciprocal affection^ Sr in its distinctive char- 
acter. Always there was the same eager interest as in the old 
Oxford days, always the same warm welcome, the same valedictory 
sentence, ” And when will you come again?” with — on our last 
parting — the wistful addition, “ You are the only friend I have left 
now who remembers the good old days.” The last time T saw 
her was in the early autumn of 1914, in a flat she had taken for 
the winter. I found her sadly crippled with arthritis, unable 
even to get up from her chair without the skilled help of her 
faithful maid, who had been with her for over thirty years, unable 
to walk without the aid of two stick.«i, and the sight of her disable- 
ment, so bravely and cheerfully borne, bnmght tears to my eyes, 
as I remembered the gallant, erect figure c>f those- far-off Oxford 
days. But never had I known her more intensely hergelf than 
she was that afternoon, and 1 shake now with inward merriment 
when I think of the visit. I had brought with me an American 
friend, who was filled with a great desire to make the acquaint- 
ance of so distinguished an authoress, and who was, T feel sure, 
looking forward with the utmost eagerness to the pearls of wisdom 
and the diamonds of wit which were to scintillate upon Rhoda’s 
lips every time she opened them. As luck would have it, soon 
after our arrival, the door opened and Mr. Harold Newcome, Miss 
Broughton’s nephew, appeared on the threshold, looking particu- 
larly well-groomed and spick and span. Catching sight of him, and 
before he had got well into the room, Rhoda exclaimed in tones of 
shrill amaze : “Oh, ’Arold ! *ow ’orrible you look ! Whatever ’ava 
you done to yer ”ead? ” To which greeting Mr. Newcome, quite 
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unraffled (which was perhaps natural, since there was literal^ 
nothing left to raffle) replied that he had just come from a ^isit to 
his barber, an answer received with snorts of disgust from his 
aunt. As he reached her chair, he stopped for a moment and 
said reflectively : ‘‘Liet me see — I forget — do we kiss or not?*’ 
**No, 'Arold,’* said his aunt firmly, “we do not.** Whereupon 
they solemnly shook hands, and he drew up his chair to the tea- 
table. At this point, T stole a look at my friend, to see the effect 
of this somewhat remarkable exchange of greetings between aunt 
and nephew, and to this day I cannot recall the expression on 
her face without a return of the mirth which threatened to -undo 
me utterly at the time it met my eye. Whether she thought that 
was the way distinguished English authoresses habitually con- 
versed with their relations T know not, but I do know that the 
expression was more to be prized than much fine gold, and that 
it will ever remain among m\^ treasures of memory. 

And now from that last meeting, upon which T look back, for 
all its mirth-producing quality, through a mist of tears, I must 
return to the first. But before embarking upon my Oxford 
reminiscences, I must devote a few words to an explanation of 
Bhoda Broughton’s rather peculiar position and standing in the 
Oxford society of that day. 

Some few years before the year 1R83, with which my particular 
“story” opens, Mr^^. Newcome (who, I think, had recently been 
left a widow with two small boys to educate) together with her 
sister Bhoda, were looking about them with a view to establishing 
themselves in a permanent home together. Their joint income, 
even with the addition of Miss Broughton*8 literary earnings, was 
not, I imagine, large, and though their inclinations pointed to 
Tjondon, where both sisters had many distinguished and delightful 
friends, it was felt that, Tjondon rents and life generally being 
expensive, the said income might go further elsewhere. The idea 
of an ordinary provincial town did not appeal to either sister, yet 
it was necessary to settle in some town with educational facilities 
for the sake of the two little lioys. It was at this juncture that my 
uncle, Matthew Arnold, an old acquaintance of Miss Broughton’s, 
suggested Oxford. “Yon will find there a pleasant and cultivated 
society,’* he said, “and since no one is rich, life is necessarily lived 
on a simpler scale than in Tjondon. You will. I feel sure, 
receive a warm welcome from Oxford j>eople.’* Admirable advice 
on the face of it ! Its only weakness lay in the fact that it was 
based upon incomplete knowledge of the Oxford society of that 
day. My uncle, being a man of the world, and himself enjoying 
the company of a brilliant and witty fellow-citizeness of that wide 
domain, naturally supposed that a community, presumably super- 
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intelligent and living on and the things of the mind, such as* 
he imagined the Oxford community to be, would' welcome her and 
her sister as gladly as he himself would have done, would regai^* 
them — as in truth they were — as valuable additions to its sociid 
life and as bringing with them something of the larger atmo* 
sphere of liondon, thus helping to clear the sljghtly stagnant social 
air of an ancient University town. But, alas I he little knew his 
Oxford, and if he had had any idea of the rebuffs, the slights, and 
the almost general attitude of hostile suspicion to which his 
pleasant friend was to be subjected during the first years of her 
Oxford life, needless to say the advice he gave would never have 
been given.' That Bhoda Broughton won through to triumph in 
the end, that the entree to the charming old house in Holywell, 
during the last years of their life there, had become one of the 
most sought-after privileges in Oxford, while it testifies to the 
fearless, potent personality of the younger sister, the tact and 
charm of the elder, and the brilliant social gift of both combined, 
does not. nor ever will, exonerate the Oxford society of the late 
"seventies and early "eighties from what can only be characterised 
as the stupid, the provincialUj stupid, hostility of its attitude. 

The first hint of what was in store was given her — so Bhoda 
Broughton once told me — in a letter from Ijewis Carroll, that 
paradox in clerical broadcloth — strange compound of the Bohe- 
mian and the rigidly' conventional, of prejudice, prudery and 
provincialism with a sense of humour so fine and so universal in 
its appeal, as to provide food for laughter so long as the English 
tongue shall last. Mis.s Broughton was staying with an old 
friend of hers in Oxford, just before she and her sister took 
possession of the old house in Holywell, which they had had 
the good luck to find vacant, and the good taste to 
take, in preference to any red brick villa in the region 
of the Parks, and which, for so many years, was to 
form the fitting background of their lives. In the course of 
her visit, somebody happened to mention tiewis Carroll, or 
Mr. Dodgson, as he was more commonly known in Oxford. 
“ Oh ! do you know liim?’* exclaimed Bhoda, I should so like 
to meet him.*' “Nothing easier,*’ replied her hostess, “1*11 write 
and ask him to dinner while you’re here.” The invitation was 
promptly dispatched, and tlie next day, when Bhoda and her 
hostess were sitting in the morning-room of an old grey house in 
St. Giles’s, the I^ter engaged in writing letters, while Bhoda 
looked through the morning jmper, a note was brought in and 
handed to the lady of the house. Glancing at it for a moment 
and recognising Tjcwis Carroirs characteristic hand, she tossed it 
across unopened to Miss Broughton saying : ** Oh I here is Liewis 
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Cairroll’s wswer-^jnst open it, will you, and see what he aiye? r 
^^and went on writing. Presently, roused from her preoccupation 
,by a silence louder than any noise, she turned round, arid Beeing 
from Miss BFoughton*6 expression that something very extra- 
ordinary had happened, die exclaimed : “Why, Bhoda, what on 
earth is the matter?'* " I think," said Miss Broughton, in her 
dryest tones and with her characteristic snort which yet had a 
hint in it of something perilously akin to tears, "I think perhaps 
you had better read it for yourself," and rising from her chair 
she quietly left the room. And this, petrified with chagrin at 
having brought such a slight upon a much-loved friend, was what 

her hostess read : " Dear Mrs. , it would have given me great 

pleasure to dine with you on such and such a day, but I fear 1 
cannot do so, as I cannot bring myself to meet Miss Bhoda 
Broughton, of whose novels I greatly disap|ax>ve. — Yours 
sincerely, C. Li. Dodgson." 

" It was the first of Oxford's ' amenities,* " said Miss Brough- 
ton, in telling me the story long years afterwards, " and it hurt 
like a blow in the face. No one had ever insulted me befmre, 
and though I was to experience many more choice examples 6f 
rudeness and hostility, I never quite got over the bitter mortifica- 
tion of that first bludgeoning hint of the ' urarm welcome * Oxford 
was preparing for the stranger knocking at her gates.'* 

When I first knew them, actual rudeness on the part of Oxford 
people had become a thing of the past, partly, I imagine, from 
the fact that turners of cold shoulders had had those same 
shoulders so soundly buffeted in the act, that a wholesome respect 
for. not untinged with fear of, the inflicter of the said bufferings, 
had gradually come into being. However this may be, I hardly 
realised, at the time of oiir first meeting, what those first years 
had meant to a proud and highly sensitive spirit, and I remember 
on one occasion expostulating with Miss Broughton, in regard 
to what had struck me as the rather unnecessary severity of a 
snub 1 had heard her administer. I shall never forget the sudden 
passion with which she turnM upon me. " It*s all very well, 
my dear child," she exclaimed, "but I can't forget those early 
years of my life here, when those from whom I had every right 
and reason to expect kindness and hospitality showed me nothing 
but cold incivility. I resent it still, and I shall resent it to my 
dying defy/* And for the first and only time in my life I saw 
those fine grey eyes — eyes which could be so kindly when they 
rested upon a friend, so steely when turned upon an enemy — ^fiU 
with the slow-gathering, painful tears of middle age. 

But, as I have said, before we met I had heard little of all this. 
1 only knew of Miss Broughton as an authoress whose books I 
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adored, and read! siunreptStioixsly whenever I got the chance, and 
as a shadowy, slightly aweninspiring personage, popularly sup- 
posed to be gifted with a witty and merciless tongue, to whom it 
was i^visable to give a wide berth, especially as report had it that 
she disliked the genus ‘ girl,* and was apt to exercise her wit with 
extra relish at her expense. It may readily be imagined, 
therefore, with what alarm I was inspired when, in the course of 
a visit to our distant connections, the Wakefields of Sedgwick 
House, near Kendal, I was informed one morning that Bhoda 
Broughton viras expected that afternoon. I did not, however, 
see her until we were all gathered in the big hall before dinner, 
when I managed to escape the dreaded introduction by ** dis- 
sembling*’ myself among the numerous other guests, and it was 
%ot until we were seated at table that I ventured to cast a furtive 
glance at the so alarming presence established just opposite me. 
And what I saw was this : — A woman, obviously in the early 
forties, with gre 3 ring hair, largely concealed, as was the monstrous 
fashion of that day, by a cap of old lace ; a thin, someurhat sharp- 
featured face, with a keen aquiline nose, and decidedly truculent 
cfiin, held well up and slightly thrust forward, as though in in- 
stant readiness for the fray ; large, prominent * noticeable ’ grey 
eyes, with humorous lines about the corners ; a somewhat large 
mouth which looked as though it could readil 3 * develop a sarcastic, 
almost sardonic twist, yet wore a kindly expression at the 
moment ; the head small and carried erect and slightly thrown 
back upon urhat I think were the most beautiful neck and 
shoulders I ever saw upon a woman — certainly upon a woman of 
her age. Add to all this the air of an accomplished woman of the 
world, at home in any company, and filled with the blessed con- 
sciousness of being remarkably well-dressed, and you have a 
picture of Bhoda Broughton as I first saw her on that — to me — 
memorable August evening in the year of grace 1883. Once or 
twice during dinner I felt her eye fixed disconcertingly upon me, 
and was seized with a strong desire to get under the table, fearing 
lest she might, if occasion served, and she deigned to recognise 
the fact of m^* existence at all, crush me with a look or 
neatly-turned, annihilating phrase. But in the course of 
dinner the conversation turned upon Oxford and Oxford people 
and, in one hideous rush of courage, I made a remark, slightly 
derogatory in character, about some Oxford big-w’igs. Amazed at 
my temeritj% and waiting breathlessly for my doom, to my siir- 
priw the keen face turned instantly towards* me, the grey eyes 
emitted a flash of amusement, and the dry voice with its curious, 
characteristic “burr,** said in tones of surprise : ‘‘Why, I thought 
you were ’ one soul in two bodies * with the So-and-so's ** I 
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I made some remark to the effect that having been 
brought up cheek by jowl with the members of a perticalar 
family did not necesmrily prevent one from seeing their 
faults, and we plunged into a discussion of Oxford personalia, 
and, before I knew where I was, all my fear of her 
had vanished, and I had a nice, comfortable sort of feeling 
that I had known her all my life. Immediately after dinner, I 
remember, we all dispersed to put on wraps for the drive to 
Kendal, where a concert was to be held, at which Mary Wakefield, 
then in the zenith of her glorious voice, was to sing, and, as we 
were waiting to be packed into the roomy family omnibus, I felt 
a touch on my arm and heard the now undreaded voice saying, 
*‘Come and sit next me on top, and let’s talk some more 
* Oxford ’ ” ; and by the time that drive was over my subjugation 
was complete. ^ 

Such was the manner of our first meeting. Two or three days 
later, when the pwty broke up, her last words to me consisted 
of a command to come and see her as soon as she returned to 
Oxford in October. 

The intervening weeks having jmssed. I was hastening along 
the road outside the Park one morning in late October, striving to 
be ill time for an ap[K>intment, when in the distance I spied 
coming towards me a figure, which looked at once strange and 
familiar — strange, in that it was conspicuously well-dressed, always 
a strange phenomenon in the Oxford of that singularly shapeless 
{leriod ; familiar, from it.s intensely characteristic w^alk, which 
was marked by a kind of swing of the body on the neatly-shod, 
well-shaped feet, producing that swish of silken draperies which 
always heralded her approach — head erect, and chin slightly thrust 
forward and upward — in a word, Bhoda Broughton, taking her 
morning constitutional. I had no time to stop, but waved my 
hand and smiled gaily at her. She stopped, clearly not recognis- 
ing me for the moment. Then her face lit up, and she smiled 
and waved back. On my return journey w'e met again, and this 
time we stopped and chatted for a minute or two. “You didn’t 
recognise me at first,” I said, laughingly. 

” No,” she said, ”1, didn't for the first moment, but I did 
directly you smiled, for nobody ever smiles in Oxford,” and we 
parted on a promise from me to go to tea at their house in 
Holywell on the morrow. 

My life was a full one in that old, far-off time, the days 
occufHed in teaching, writing, etc., with, in the background of it 
all, a dear and sacred charge, to w'hom my days and nights were 
dedicate. I used generally, however, to get some two hours ” off ” 
in the afternoon, round about tea-time, and accordingly 4.30 on 
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the following aftemooh fohnd me standing outside the little house 
in Holywell, so soon to become the dearest of all houses to me. 
My entry into the dramug-zoom was, I remember, marked by 
a veritable tempest of barks in three distinct keys from two pugs 
and a Yorkshire terrier, who leapt from their baskets on either 
side of the fireplace and flew to meet me ; the tempest quelled, and 
having been introduced to Mrs. Newcome, I was at liberty to take 
stock of my surroundings. My first impression df that low-ceiled 
room with its oak beams and its many-paned, bow-windows 
looking over the narrow, storied street, remains indelibly im- 
printed on my memory. Being a chilly afternoon in late October, 
^ a bright fixe was burning in the old hob-grate, and, the lamps not 
having yet been brought in, the soft glow of the firelight fell on 
the charming medley of old furniture, late autumn flowers, old 
ftiina-cabinets — on the large aviary filled with chirruping canaries 
in the east window, and all the pleasant furnishings of a room full 
of character and comfort, on the keen, clear-cut features I had 
dwelt upon so often in memory, and lastly on the immensely 
distinguished-looking figure presiding at the tea-table, with its 
snow-white hair, surmounted by a crown of old lacc, its whole air 
so reminiscent of a French Marquise of the old regime — on the 
figure, that is to say, of Mrs. Newcome, Bhoda's 'widowed sister. 
I shut my eyes and see again those delicate, white hands moving 
among the old Worcester teacups, hear again the soft, low tones 
of that most excellent thing in woman,” a charming speaking- 
voice, punctuated now and again by her sister’s sharper, 
drier tones, feel again the delicious sense of bicn-Hre, as 1 sat 
drinking my tea in an armchair on the right-hand side of the 
fireplace — from that day onwards to be known as my chair — the 
sense of having found a new home, so warm was the welcoming 
atmosphere, so cosily, intimately withdrawn from the 'world 
'without, BO subtly charged "with sympathy and understanding. 
From that day, it became an established custom for me 'to 
spend those afternoon hours in their company. Liooking back 
upon them no'w, I realise afresh that those years from 1863 to 
1888, despite the never-ending anxiety which cast its dark shadow 
over all my comings-in and goings-out, w'ere the happiest, most 
fruitful, and the richest in satisfying companionship, of my life. 

Not long after those daily visits of mine had become a settled 
custom — for one of the most admirable qualities possessed by the 
two sisters was that the witching-hour of 4.30 found them always 
so enchantingly there” — came to be known as the ” prop of 
our declining years ” ; and much wholesome, if painful, discipline 
was meted out to the poor * ' prop ” ’ during those five years of 
infinite enrichment. A more stimulating, and at the same time 
chastening, influence than that of those two delightful women of 
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B^rery now and then the discipline would be carried a little too far. 
And one such occaEdon is bitten into my memory. I being ill, 
Bhoda had come to tea with me, thus reversing our usual custom. 
It was the year of the Queen's first Jubilee, and a fund was being 
raised in Oxford for the purpose of presenting a Jubilee gift to 
Her Majesty. Being something of a Republican in those days, 
and finding it particularly hard just then to provide my beloved 
invalid with all the doctor ordered for her, I felt it would be more 
appropriate for the Queen to give me a present than for me to 
give her one, and said so with some acerbity. Bhoda, I need 
scarcely say to those who have read her novels, was a rigid' Tory 
of the real “ old vintage " brand, and a staunch supporter of 
Church and King (the former more in theory than in practice, 
I may remark en passant I), and exactly what she said I do not^ 
remember. One’s memories are apt to be vague when one has 
been knocked down, trampled upon, and left for dead upon the 
field. But years after, Bhoda came ujx>n the following entry in 
an old diary of that date ; Ethel ill, went up to see her W 
console her, and succeeded in making her cry bitterly.'* My own 
chief recollection is that outraged dignity kept me away from 
Holywell for four days, at the end of which, having come to the 
conclusion that I had cut oiT sufTicicnt of my nose to spite my 
face, I returned to my accustomed chair by the fire, to find my 
chastener in a singularly (lenitent — I may say cringing — mood. 
An offer to go round the room on all fours, if it urould in any way 
make up to the ’’prop,” having been rejected with scorn, the 
picture conjured up by the i^roposed act of propitiation caused 
my dignity suddenly to dissolve in helpless mirth, and peace and 
amity reigned once more. 

Sometimes, when I had a little more time “off” than usual, 

I would join Miss Brougliton in the brisk uralk she always took 
between luncheon and tea. On one such occasion, I noticed that 
she was rather absent-minded, and at last I asked her what was 
the matter. 

“ Well, the fact is,” she replied, “ I have had two letters by 
this morning’s post, which are sadly incompatible with one 
another, and I’m wondering which of the two is true. One is 
from the Income-tax Commissioners, entirely declining to accept 
my returns, on the flattering ground that so popular a novelist 
must make a great deal more by her books than I have set down. 
The other is from Bentley, informing me in words of sadness, not 
wholly untinged w’ith reproach, that for the past 20 years he has 
steadily and persistently published my * works ’ at a loss ! Now, 
you know, both can't be true — the question is, which is?" 

I brilliantly suggested that slie should send Bentley’s letter to 
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the Income-tax Gommiadoners and that of the Income-tax col- 
lector to Bentley, and await results, but, to my lasting regret, 
she rejected my admind>le advice. 

In the year 1888 the first year of our friendship, ** Belinda 
had not long been published, and the air of Oxford Society still 
re-echoed to the furious discussion it had evoked. The character 
of Professor Ford was almost universally held to be an unpro- 
voked and unpardonable caricature of Mark Fattison, at that time 
Hector of Liincoln. Now there is no profit to be derived from 
the raking-up of old, forgotten gossip and scandal, but, as a 
matter of fact, Bhoda Broughton had received what her eyes 
regarded at any rate, as an extremity of provocation. At the 
same time, I am convinced that she herself lived to regret the 
book’s publication, one of her best novels though it undoubtedly 
was. Its appearance, and the storm it aroused, had one result 
which Bhoda felt a goofi deal, and that was that, from the day 
of its publication she was never again bidden to any of the Master 
of Balliol’s Saturday or Sunday dinner-|>artieB. ** It is not the 
book itself which I condemn,” Jowett is reported to have said, 
” but I regard it as an attack upon the Order of Heads of Houses 
to w*hich I belong, and out of loyalty to my colleagues I feet 
myself compelled to make the only protest open to me.” And 
to the substantial justice of this sentence of banishment, Bhoda 
Broughton’s innate sense of fair play forced her reluctantly to 
agree. The punishment w’as in fact no very severe one, except 
so far as her pride was concerned, for it did not deprive her of 
the society of the Master's guests, since almost all of them made 
a ]x>int of calling upon her on Sunday afternoons, to enjoy a 
pleasant hour of her racy, pungent talk. It was indeed in those 
days that the Oxford tide began to turn, and certain shining lights 
in the Academic Holy of Holies to realise tliat u light, even more 
shining than themselves, had shone in their midst for many years, 
its light either derided or ignored. The *' whirligig of time ” has a 
way of bringing in its revenges, and BJiOila Broughton supped full 
of hers before the end. 

One or two of lier sayings at this period have remained in rny 
memory. One of them referred to a novel which had lately been 
published, and was being much discussed. ” Well,” said Bhoda, 
referring to a particular ix>rtion of the book, ”all I can say is 
that some (xsople may steal a horse, while others mayn’t even 
look over the hedge. In my younger days I was considered to 
have written very impro^ier novels — yet in my most unregenerate 
period, I never ventured to put my hero and heroine in bed 
together and make them hold long conversations in this com- 
promising situation — especially when they weren’t married. 
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Bbt then*** she add^ reflectively, **in this case they . reeUy were 
mtttxied fldl the time, only they didn't know it themedeee.^ 

These was another of her obiter dicta .for which I have always 
dherished a peculiar affection. We were discussing a quarrel- 
which had ti^en place between two life-long friends. “Do you 
think they’ll ever make it up?” I asked. “Never,” said Bhoda 
firmly, ** Things have passed which can only he forgiven between 
sisters." How often that saying has recurred to my mind on my 
way through life, and how irresistibly, its profound and subtle 
truth has fwced itself upon me 1 

Not long after I first knew her, Bhoda Broughton’s eyesight 
began to fail very markedly, and she could no longer read small 
print, nor any print for long at a time. In consequence of this, I fell 
into the way of reading aloud to her, and in the long winter after- 
- noons sitting over the fire, the warm curtains drawh and the softly 
shaded lamps lit, I read to her by the hour together — Shelley, 
Keats, my uncle Matthew, the Elizabethan dramatists, and last 
but by no means least. Browning, then at the zenith of his repu- 
tation. Oh ! those afternoons when we “ wrastled ” with Bordello, 
or racked our brains over some of the more cryptic of the minor 
poems — what fun they were I and vrhat a liberal education to 
a girl on the threshold of life, w’ss this daily intercourse with an 
older woman, x^ossessed of a mind so richly stored with “the best 
that has been thought and said in the world.” Her knowledge 
of English poetry was indeed wide and deep, and as a genuine 
lover of Shakespeare — as one who knew most of the plays literally 
by heart — have seldom known her equal. 

A few more words about those Oxford days, and I must bring 
this portion of my reminiscences to an end. No sketch of Bhoda 
Broughton’s life would be complete that did not contain some 
reference to her beloved dogs. Headers of Joan and Nancy will 
have realised her love for the race in general, and the immortal 
” Mr. Brown ” of the former must have a warm place in innumer- 
able hearts. Her own dogs consisted of a succession of fat and 
pursy pugs, and a perky little Yorkshire terrier, her own special 
property, who rejoiced, when just washed, in the style and titles of 
“The Hon. Mink Twankle, Hon. member for Holywellkin,” at 
other times, when of unkempt and .slovenly appearance, he was 
just plain,” Mink, the Twankler.” The first in the long line of 
pugs which I knew answered to the name of “ Slutty,” and never, 
I regret to say, was ax>|)ellation more fitly bestowed, for a more 
indescribably dissipated, louche-looking old lady than she appeared 
as die trotted lazily along ahead of us on our w*alks abroad could 
hardly be imagined. Mink, on the other hand, was a shocking little 
prig, and I remember on one occasion, after he had been running 
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stiffly along by Slutty's fat side for some time, bis suddenly turn* 
ing back to his mistress, wearing a pained look on his silly little 
face under its neatly pari^ hair. Khoda bent down to whisper in 
his ear, and then dismissed him sharply, bidding him rejoin 
Slutty. "‘What an insufferable little prig that dog is,** she ex- 
claimed, he's just been telling me that he's so shocked by the 
improper Bible stories that Slutty wiU keep telling him that he 
i-eally can’t walk with her any longer. And what do you think 
the little hypocrite said at the end, in his most * petiss ’ voice, 
' Oh mammal why is anyone ever naughty? it's so much better 
to be good ! ’ ” 

Not long after this, Slutty’s iniquitous life came to an end, 
brought on by over-eating and general self-indulgence of the 
grossest kind, and Sally, her daughter, whom Shitty cordially des- 
pised for the characterless little jjerson she undoubtedly was, 
reigned in her stead. 

In 1888 my mother died, and niy Oxford life came to an end. 
I will not dwell ujxin my farewell visit to tlie little old house in 
Holywell, nor on the emotions which filleil iny heart as I said 
good-bye to the familiar drawing-roimi and an n roir to its much- 
loved occiix)ants. Something told me that T should never again 
sit by that fireside, never again look down from tho.se windows 
ii[X)n the famous street. 35iit. amid all the ]>ain of parting, 1 
knew that I had savoured to the full all the Jiappiness that room 
and its owners had brought into iny life, that at any raii* I had 
mi.««sed none of its richness through iiuliirerence or staleness. 

\Vhen 1 left Oxford, ithoda Broughton was at the top of the 
wave. The w’heel had come full circle, she had fiiadc of her c*n«.*micH 
her footstool, her dinner j»arties or “(uiildhall feasts” as she pre- 
ferred to call them, were the most enjoyable gatherings in the old 
grey city, which had once turned hj her .sf> ci>ld and scrowling a 
face ; her house was the rneeting-place of all that was .scx*ia1ly most 
” worth- w'hile,” both in the undergraduate world and in the world 

Bon-ilom, and, as she C'X plained to me, she who had once been 
looked iifK>n as the Zola of ]*"ng]i.«:h fiction wa.s now regarded as 
its reincarnated Miss ^ onge ! But her triiiuiph^'as not destined 
to be long-lived, f«jr not long after I l€?ft Oxford, the 3 ', too, decided 
to uproot themselves and to move nearer Txitidon, and accordingly 
the scene in the next chapter of onr friendship is laid in Rich- 
mond. There, In a pleasant little house in Mansfield Place, a 
small row of houses set well bac;k frr>in the road, facing the Star 
and Garter, on the top of Richmond Hill, I found them estublished 
one Sunday afternoon in the spring of 1890, and thenceforward 
practically every Sunday afternoon found me installed in the same 
identical chair as in the Oxford days. 
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Oddly enough, I remember hardly any of her ncj obaracteriatic 
sayings during this period of six years. I know that she must 
have given and did give, utterance to many a good thing, but my 
life was a very full one in those days, filled with an ever-increasing 
whirl of new people and new impressions, and my memcxry, never 
a good one at the best, is a blank concerning them. I only know 
that I found the renewed intercourse as delightful as ever, and 
that no new friend ever seemed to me quite to equal her, in the 
vividness of her personality or in the stimulating alertness of her 
mind. In 1895, I left Liondon for the country, soon afterwards 
Mrs. Newcome died, the house in Mansfield Place was given up, 
and Bhoda went to live with a cousin in a joint minage on Head- 
ington Hill. The old intercourse was broken off, never again, 
alas ! to be renewed in its pristine regularity. We met in Ijondon 
from time to time, and always with the same affectionate cordiality 
on either side, and occasionally we fired off letters at one another. 
But I was never again “the prop of her declining years,** and, 
though I had hosts of friends, no one ever filled the void created 
by the loss of her constant companionship. 

And now, in conclusion, for a word or two about her books, 
not in the shape of literary criticism — for adequately to deal with 
Bhoda Briiughtoirs place in English letters would need an article 
all to itself — but as they afford material for her biographer. Her 
first book. Not Wisely hut too IKc//, was written when she was 
a girl of twenty-three, and was, as she expressetl it herself with her 
customary frankness, “crude and vulgar and marred by that impro- 
priety which is so often the fault of very young writers.** On its 
completion, she read it aloud to two self-appointed critics— 
Sheridan Ije Fanu, the novelist, who was her uncle by marriage, 
and another whose name I forget, but^who w'us, I remember, a 
journalist and a man of letters. Its reception, she was fond of 
relating, was not flattering, for, on looking up at her audience 
on its conclusion, she discovered that one had fallen heavily asleep, 
while the other maintained a silence, blank and chilling as the 
grave. However, the upshot of the reading was that Sheridan 
Lie Fanu offered to publish it in the pages of the Dublin Review 
(I think) and gave her for it the magnificent sum of £5, which, 
after all, as she used to say with a snort of amusement, was an 
historic sum, since it was the precise amount v|;hich Milton re- 
ceived for Paradise Lost. Her next novel, ('ometh up as a Flower, 
was published by Bentley in the (lages of Temple Bar, that 
treasure-house of English fiction of the lighter sort during the 
'sixties, 'seventies and early 'eighties. Striking a new note in 
fiction as it did, the book had an instil ntaneous success, a success 
which ricochetted back upon poor Not Wisely hut too Well, which 
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had praotioally fallen atill-bom from the Press but which Bentley 
now republished, uniformly with Cometh up as a Flower. The 
eaccessiye f enrour of ihe love-passages in all her early books, and 
the new type of heroine she created — these qualities made her the 
idol of the young of both sexes, while the salty flavour of her pun- 
gent humour gained her innumerable readers among those of 
maturer years. Bret Harte’s skit upon the turgid, perfervid style 
of these early books, in his Recipes for Sensation Novelists, hit 
the nail on the head very neatly. *'Take two large human 
hearts^' it began, “and break one against the other, stir frequently 
with a long * spoon,* serve at white heat, with a sauce com- 
posed of molten-lava kisses, and garnish freely with wild oats.” 
This is not the whole of the recipe, but it is all 1 can remember at 
the moment, and 'twill serve. 

Second Thoughts, which is my favourite among her novels, 
was also her own, partly, I think, owing to the circumstances 
which accompanied the writing of it. For while she was at work 
upon it, her beloved friend, Adelaide Sartoris, Fanny Kemble’s 
sister, lay dying, and Bhoda used to sit by her bedside and read it 
to her chapter by chapter, as she wrote it. How much her great 
love for her friend and the shadow* of her impending loss, affected 
her wrork, it is impossible to say, but the fact remains that, while 
the book contains just as much of her delightful humour as its 
predecessors, it is wholly without that touch of malice, that tend- 
ency to mock at physical, moral and mental infirmities, which 
sometimes detracts from one’s enjoyment of her fun. 

Up to Alas! which she nicknamed ” Augustulus ” while she 
was writing it, on the ground that, like the Roman Emperor of 
that ilk, it was to be ” the last and worst ” of her works, she was 
by no means a prolific writer, judged by modem standards of pro- 
duction, and was quite content w*itb publishing a novel every two 
and a half to three years. But after Alas! which was the last to 
appear in the old three- volume form, she produced far^ore rapidly, 
and the publication of a novel a year became her almost invariable 
practice, a practice which, in spite of failing health and eyesight, 
much actual bodily infirmit 3 % and steadily increasing age, her 
brave indomitable spirit maintained up to the very end of her 
long life. 

Her handwriting was pc*rhaps tlic most appallingly illegible 
ever inflicted upon the hapless tribe of compositors. Special 
printers had always to be assigned to her MSS. in the old pre- 
typewriter days, and even so her proofs used to come back to her 
wnth w'hole sentences, even paragraphs, omitted in despair, which 
she used laboriously to fill in, in a kind of sprawling imitation of 
inrint. “You see,” she said to me one day, “I have to be very 
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careful with my oorrectionB, as once, in a purple passage, I made 
. use of the expression **1,000 shouts rent the air/’ and as this re- 
turned from the printers disguised as **1,000 snouts rent the air^’* 
the effect was somewhat marred I I remember once asking her 
to read me a chapter of the novel she was at work on at the 
time. ** Bead you my MS. 1 ** she exclaimed, in tones of grim 
amusement, ** why, I ha^e to spend hours as it is, passing my lean 
hands through my few remaining grey hairs in the frantic endea- 
vour to' decipher' what I’ve written when I have to make a fair 
copy for the printers. You surely wouldn’t expect me to go through 
the process twice f *’ I have in my possession the first MS. draft 
of Cometh up as a Flower^ and I can only say that if an in- 
toxicated spider, after being dipped in an ink-bottle, had been 
allowed to wander at will over a white and virgin x>age, the result- 
ant marks would closely resemble the cryptic hieroglyphics — cover- 
ing both sides of the sheet ! — ^with which those four thin green 
copybooks are filled. This illegibility was due chiefly to the fact 
that, while thin and shapely, and full of distinction, her hands 
were singularly helpless members, and I never remember seeing 
her do anything with them, without producing a sense of 
awkwardness and ineffectuainess. 

With regard to the money she made by her books, I have 
already alluded to the divergent views of the Income Tex Com- 
missioners and her publisher, but, of course, there was no doubt 
whatever as to which view represented at any rate what should 
have been the truth, for, indeed, for **so popular a novelist” she 
made, up to, and during, the years of our close companionship, 
monstrously and scandalously little. I do not deny that this was ' 
largely her own fault, and due to the clement of obstinate conser- 
vatism in her make-up. for her friends — my eldest brother among 
them — often implored her to allow them to make more lucrative 
contracts for her. But nothing would induce her to leave Bentley, 
whom she regarded as a friend as well as a publisher, and when 
onco loyalty was involved in her eyes there was no moving her. 
Moreover, she liked the handling of large-ish sums of ** money- 
down ” — the building up of a steady and substantial income out of 
royalties while retaining the copyright in her owm hands, did 
not appeal to her. For the £1,000 she received for Belinda^ ribe 
always said she had nothing to show but a few smart Paris gowms, 
and of the £1,800 she obtained for Alas I — this sum representing 
her high-water mark, so far as the sale of her novels ”out and out** 
was concerned — she had much the same sorrowful tale to tell. 
Whether she at last yielded to advice, and kept the copyright of 
her later books as her own property, thus securing to herself 
the vahiablc cheap edition, American and Colonial, rights, I do not 
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know. But it is my earnest hope that for all that brave and 
patient labour, accomplished in the teeth of so much phyaioal dis< 
ablement, she <^tained at least an approximately " adequate 
pecuniary letniu. 

And now my hdxMu of love is over. The humUe UtHe 
which I bqve Booj^i to vseave that I might lay it on your to 
quiet resti^-ito, ib touoned-~snch as it is, and yon will, jt 
fagnv, forgive its dhnisiness because of its sincerity. No one wlm 
knew or loved you will ever forget you~and just as you were 
always to be found in your charming, flower-filled drawing-room, 
with your chair drawn up to the tea-table, ready to give as 
lavishly of your wit and wisdom as of your Chins t^ so, in the 
hearts of your friends, a room will always be set apart for you, 
into which, weary and jaded with the rush of life, they can pene- 
trate at will and hold converse with you as of old ; hear again the 
salt tang of your speech, relish again your caustic turns of phrase, 
shake again with sudden laughter at some revelation of the 
ludicrous in unexpected places. Tn that haunted room of 
memory they will feel again the old stimulus, the old refreshment, 
the old inexhaustihle synijiathy you gave them while still you 
dwelt among them. 

Unsparing yet kindly menfor of my raw youth, wise counsellor 
and witty companion of my maturer years, ever and always, 
through good and through evil report, tnie and loyal friend— dear, 
gallant Ehoda Broughton, good-bye,— and Hail! 

Ethel M, ,\bn*olp. 
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qwoii^y developed within Ito xtdictoas orders — ^with its definito ^ 
objeetivey its metitb^eai training in self-conqnest and the art 
of prayen— is often r^arded as a mere survival of medievalism; 
lingering in odd corners, but having no points of contact with our ' 
modem world. Yet thig tradition lives now, as sorely as in the 
days of St. Gertrude or St. Teresa. It continues to exercise its 
mysterious attraction; transmuting those who give themselves 
to its influence, and producing that special type of character and 
experience so clearly mariced in the histories of the Catholic 
saints. In a world of change it has hardly altered. Within the 
contemplative convents there obtains that same scale of values, 
that same contempt for the body and undivided attention to the 
interests of the soul, that same avoidance of all comfort or 
pleasure and eager acceptance of pain, which is revealed in the 
standard writings of Christian asceticism. In these houses 
mysticism is still a practical art : the education there given repre- 
sents the classic spiritual discipline of the West, and still retains 
its transforming power. Through it. souls obtain access to a 
w'orld of spirit, and apprehend under symbols eternal values 
which are unperceived by their fellow-men. By it they arc sup- 
]X)rted through the difficult adjustment of consciousness and 
sublimation of instinct, which are needed when the centre of 
life’s interest is shifted from physical to supernal levels. This 
is a fact which students of psychology, and especially of religions 
experience in its intensive form, should not ignore. They need 
not go to the Middle .\ges for their examples of the effect of 
ascetic training and contemplative practice, or for characteristic 
specimens of the “saintly type”; for these may be found within 
our own period, and studied in ilieir relation to the modem 
world. 

Those who regard this saintly type as a hot-house plant, raised 
under conditions w’hioh appear to defend it from the temptations 
and distractions of ordinary existence, can have little acquaint- 
ance either with cloister ideals or with cloistered lives. A 
thorough-going monastic discipline is the most searching school 
of virtue ever invented. It withers easy-going piety and “other- 
worldliness** at the nmt. It confers a robust humility, which is 
proof against all mortifications and disappointments. It leaves 
no room for individual tastes and preferences, religious or secular. 
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Its pupils must leam to resent nothing, to demand nothing, to 
thrive on humiliations, to love and serve all, without distinction, 
without personal choioe ; even to renounce the special consolations 
of religion. The common idea of the cloister, as providing a 
career of impressive relipous ceremonial varied by plain tewing, 
pious gossip, and **devortionettes** is far from the truth. On 
its external side, a well-ordered convent provides a busy prac- 
tical family life of the most austere kind, with many duties both 
religious and domestic, countless demands upon patience, good 
temper and unselfishness, and few relaxations. On its hidden 
side, it is a device to train and toughen the spirit, develop the 
highest powers, and help it to concentrate its attention more and 
more completely on eternal realities. That training is still given 
in its completeness, and the classic saintly character is still being 
produced; with its special cultivation of love, meekness and self- 
sacrifice, balanced by energy, courage and strength of will. 

Sanctity is the orientation of the spirit towards supreme Beality. 
To the believer in any theistic religion, nothing could be simpler, 
more natural than this. There is nothing about it which deserves 
to be called abnormal, archaic or fantastic. The complications 
with which it is surrounded, the unnatural aspect which it wears 
for practical men, all come from its collision with the entangled 
interests and perverse ideals of the world. Thus retreat from 
this tangle of sham interests, the building up of a consistent 
universe within which the self can develop its highest powers 
and purest loves, is felt to be imperative for those selves in whom 
this innate aptitude for God reaches the conscious level. In 
these spirits, the “vocation “ for the sj-^ecial life of correspondence 
with the supersen.sual reproduces on a higher plane the vocation 
of the artist or the poet. All the self's best energies and desires 
tend in this direction ; and it will achieve harmonious develop- 
ment only by unifying itself about this centre of interest, and 
submitting to the nurture and discipline which shall assure its 
dominance. The symbols with which the universe of religion 
is furnished, the moral law which there obtains, are all contri- 
butory to the one end ; and find their justification in its achieve- 
ment. Within the Christian Church, and especially in that which 
is technically called the “religious life,*' they have not varied for 
many centuries ; nor has the type of personality which they 
develop changed much since it first appeared in monastic history. 
The sharp sense of close communion with, and immediate 
responsibility to, a personal God possessing human attributes; 
the complete abandonment of personal desires, combined with 
astonishing tenacity of jrarpose; con'temi>t for the merely com- 
fortable cither in spiritual or physical affairs; a glad acceptance 
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of pain — ^theae are the qualities of the Christian saint, and these 
are still fostered in appropriate subjects by the cloistered life. 
These facts have been abundantly demonstrated during the last 
thirty years in a group of French Carmelite mystics, of whom 
the best known is Th^r&se Martin, already the object of a wide* 
spread cultus under the name of Soeur Th^r&se de I'Enfant Jdsus. 
Others who will repay study are Elizabeth Catez, or Soeur Eliza* 
beth de la Trinitd (1880-1906), and M6re Marie-Ange de I'Enfant 
Jdsus (1881-1009). It is clear that we have in these young 
women — ^for they all died before they were thirty years of age — 
a genuine renaissance of traditional Catholic mysticism. Their 
experience exhibits many close correspondences with that of the 
great mystics of the past; the same development of the interior 
life can be traced in them, and they knew at first hand some at 
least among those high forms of spiritual consciousness described 
by Buysbroeck, Angela of Foligno, St. Teresa, and St. John 
of the Cross. 

The first in time and in importance — for the others depended 
to a greater or less degree on her influence and example— was 
Tb^rhae Martin ; who was born at Alen^on in 1873, and died in 
1897. The last nine years of her life were spent in the Carmelite 
convent of Lisieux ; and she there wrote the spiritual auto- 
biography, Lhistoire d*unc dme, which has since been trans- 
lated into every European language. In her life — which shows 
with exceptional clearness the reality and driving pow'er of that 
instinct which is known as religious vocation — and in the in- 
cidents connected with her death and ctiltus^ we find many 
parallels with the legends of the historical saints. These like- 
nesses often help us to determine the true meaning of statements 
in those legends; suggesting the origin of much that appears 
extravagant and abnormal, and restoring to their real position 
in the human race men and women wlio dropped their living 
characteristics in ascending to the altars of the Church. 

We notice first in Th^rise the extent to which heredity and 
environment contributed to the formation in her of an exclusively 
religious temperament. She inherited from both parents an 
ascetic tendency. Her father, as a young man, had sought, with- 
out success, to become a novice at the Great St. Bernard; her 
mother had wished to be a Sister of Charity. Their marriage 
had the character of a religious dedication; and their one widi 
was for children who might be consecrated to the service of Gfod. 
Nine were born, of whom four died in infancy. The five girls 
who survived all entered the cloister; for which, indeed, their 
whole life had been a perfect preparation. The idea of marriage 
seams never to have occurred to any member of the family. 

▼OL. ovm. 11.8. If* 
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Thus Ther&se, the youngest child, grew up in a home which was 
a veritable forcing-house of the spiritual life, though full of happi- 
ness and warm affection. By it Ae was moulded to that 
Puritanism and other-worldliness which is characteristic of real 
Catholic piety. There, the conception of earthly existence as a 
** school for saints** was taken for granted, and the supremacy 
of religious interests never questioned. All deeds and words, 
however trivial, were judged by the grief or pleasure they would 
givq to God ; and as a tiny child she was given a string of beads 
to count the ** sacrifices made each day. 

The Martin family lived within a dream-world, substantially 
identical with the universe of medinDval piety. It was peopled 
with angels and demons, whose activities were constantly noted ; 
its doors were ever open for the entry of the miraculous; its 
human inhabitants were the peculiar objects of the Blessed 
Virgin’s interest and care : every chance hapj^ning was the 
result of divine interference. For them this universe was actual, 
not symbolic. Their minds instinctively rejected every impres- 
sion that conflicted with it ; and its inconsistencies with the other 
— perhaps equally symbolic, and less lovely — world of daily life 
were unperoeived. The most bizarre legends of the saints were 
literal facts, all relics were authentic, and most were full of super- 
natural power. The Holy House of Lorettc), the face of St. 
Catherine of Bologna still marked by the kiss of the Infant 
Christ, found in them willing and awe-struck believers. Yet 
these symbols, thus literally understoofl. were the means of a real 
transcendence : the dominant interests of the home were super- 
sensual, and in it a vigorous spiritual life was fostered, marked 
by true and great goodness, complete unselfishness, a coiinigeous 
attitude towards misfortune and pain. Thus from birtli Th/*r6Be 
was protected from all risk of intellectual cc»nflict. and surrounded 
by harmonious contributory suggestions, all tending to press her 
emotional life into one mould.. Such a nurture could hardly fail 
to create either the disprisition of a rebel or that of a saint : but 
there was in Therese no tendency to revolt. Her temiierament 
— ardent, imaginative, abnormally sensitive, and psycliically 
unstable — ^inclined her to the enthusiastic acceptance of religious 
ideas ; and even in childhood she show'cd a fervour and devotion 
exceeding that of her sisters. When she was still a liHle girl, 
the two eldest left home one after the other, in order to l^ecome 
rmn.s in the Carmelite convent of Tjisieux. The departure of 
the first, Pauline, was a crushing grief to Therfese, at that time 
about nine years old, and was apparently the cause of her first 
desire to be a nun. She told the Bii|>erior of the convent that 
she, too, intended to be a Carmelite, and wished to take the veil 
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at onoe. The BeTerend Mother, a woman of kindness and good 
sense, did not laugh; but advised her to wait until she was 
sixteen, and then to try her vocalion. 

There is less absurdity than at first appears in this childidi 
craving. The religious type is often strangely ptecocious. As 
the tendency to music or painting may appear in earliest child- 
hood, so the sense of vocation may awaken long before the 
implications of this mysterious impulse are fully understood. 
Thus Elizabeth Catez, afterwards Sceur Elizabeth de la Tiinitd, 
decided to be a nun when she was seven years old, and began 
at this age to govern her inner life. She and Th^rAse help us 
to understand the stories of the visions and self-dedication of the 
little St. Catherine of Siena; or St. Catherine of Genoa and 
Madame Guyon, determined at twelve years old to enter the 
religious life. We are faced in all such cases by the strange 
phenomenon of accelerated development : strongly marked in 
the case of Thc^r^se, who undoubtedly' had, in spite of the great 
simplicity of her nature, a real genius for the spiritual life. She 
had, too, the peculiarly sensitive psychic organisation which is 
observed in many of the historic mystics. A long and severe 
nervous illness had followed her sister's departure from home. 
It was cured by a form of auto-suggestion for which many 
parallels can be found in the history of adult religious experiencse ; 
though few in that of children of her age. This incident Theiise 
has described with great clearness and honesty. At a crisis of 
the sickness, when she was reduced to utter misery and weakness 
and tormented by hallucinations and fears, her three sisters 
came to her room and knelt before the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, praying for her cure. The sick child, praying too as well 
as she could, suddenly saw the statue take life and advance 
towards her with a smile. Instantly the prayer was answered, 
her pains and delusions left her, and she was cured. This 
** vision” being told, and of course accepted at face-value as a 
supernatural grace, marked Therfrse from this time as a privileged 
soul. It certainly indicated in her an abnormal suggestibility, 
comparable with that which is revealed by the similar incident 
in the life of Julian of Norwich ; and was not without importance 
for her future development. 

The religious transformation and exaltation so often experienced 
in adolescence is seen in Th^rise Martin in its most intense form. 
The childish determination to become a Carmelite grew 
steadily in strength, and when she was fourteen she broke to her 
father her own intense consciousness of vocation ; a certitude 
which nothing could shake. Her inner life, too, was now astonirii- 
ingly mature. She was not a prig, but -a sensitive and affectionate 

Is* 9 
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little girl; yet her antobiography is fall of {ooehes whiob/nar- 
{wiee OB by tbeir and 00840111, wben we remember tbe*^age 

of tbe child wbo tboogbt and said tbem. By tbe constant 
praetioe of small renuncistions, self-denial was now babitnal to • 
ber;. it was by tbat wbiob sbe called tbe “little pathway” of 
incessant but inoon^cuous sacrifices that her character was 
iiscmed. Even wben we have made fall allowance for nnoon- ^ 
scions imitation, it remains clear that she already knew at first ' 
hand many of tbe experiences which the mystics describe. < 
Thoagh perfectly firee from all spiritual isride, she was strangely 
ontain of her own communion with the divine order, and of the 
authority of the impressions which she received from it. 

“En ee temps-Ui, je n’osaia ricn dire de mea eentiments intdricura; la vole 
par laquelle je marchais 4tait si droite, si luminoupe* quo je ne sentais pas 
le beaoin d’un autre guide que Jesus . • . je pensais que, pour nioi. le bon 
Dieu ne se servait pas d 'interm^iairc, mais agissait directement.'* 

The^ are bold words for a young girl reared in the moi^ rigid 
provincial piety, and taught to regard her director os the repre- 
sentative of God. In them we see the action of that strong will, 
that x>ower of initiative, and clear conception of her ovrn needs 
and duties which redeem her often emotional religious fervour 
from insipidity. It is true that she could and did express that 
fervour in the sentimental language which is the least attractive 
element in French piety : that the sense of a sjiecial relation- 
ship and 8 X)ecial destiny which more and more xx)Bscssed her 
impelled her to describe herself as the *‘fleurette,” the '*x>etite 
fiancte,” even the “jouet of Jesus, and to note in many casual 
hapx)enings evidence of ** Les dclicatcsses du bon Dieu {Xiiir mui.*’ 
Yet we cannot forget that similar declarations, equally offensive 
to modem tas^, abound in some of the greatest historical mystics. 
Whilst no doubt they represent the invasion of human desires 
and instincts into the field of spiritual experience — its natural 
craving for protection and personal love — ^they also witness to 
the mystic’s intense personal oonsciou 8 ne.s 8 of close communion ; 
a oonsciooBnesB which far transcends the poor vocabulary and 
commonplace symbols through which it must be expressed. 

We cannot dismiss Ther&se Martin as a mere victim of 
religious emotionalism, when we remember the amazing vigour 
and tenacity of purpose with which, wben barely fifteen, this 
gentle and home-loving child, driven by her strong sense of 
vocation, planned and carried through a life-long separation from 
tbe father she adored and the world of nature she loved. . With 
a certitude of her own duty which nothing could shake, Th^rise 
interviewed on her own behalf the Superior of the order, who 
nabbed her, and the Bishop of the diocese, who was kind, but 
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pccrvaricated with her ; dmnaxiding from them permiaaion to lake 
•the veil at once, instead of waiting till the usual age of twenty- 
one. Farmer, being taken .by her father to Home with a party 
of French pilgrims, when th^ were all received by the Pop^ 
she had the courage to address him directly — although the priest 
in charge of the pilgrimage forbade it — and asked his support. 
The end of it was that she at last convinced the authorities of 
her special vocation, and was allowed to become a postulant in 
the most austme of all religious orders at the unheard-of age of 
fifteen. 

Her career as a Carmelite was far from being the succession 
of mystical enjoyments, the basking in divine sunshine, which • 
some imagine the contemplative life to be. She now experienced 
the common lot of the proficient** in the mystic way; paying 
for her religious exaltation by reactions, long periods of aridity, 
doubtless due in part to exhaustion. Then, in addition to the 
-perpetual little sacrifices, self-deprivations and penances which 
she imposed on herself, she seemed, as she says, to be plunged 
in a terrible desert,** a **x>rofound night** of darkness and soli- 
tude, and prayer itself was dreary and unreal. “Tout a disparu 
... CO n’est plus un voile, c*est un mur qui 8*£l&ve jusqu*aux 
cieux et couvre le firmament 6toil^.** Outwardly, too, her life 
was difficult. Her superiors seem at once to have scented in her 
that peculiar quality of soul >vhich is capable of sanctity ; and 
since it is the ambition of every community to produce a saint, 
they addressed themselves with vigour to the stem task of 
educating Th<^r&se for her destiny. Still a child, sensitive, and 
physically delicate, she was spar^ no opportunity of self-denial 
and mortification. Her most trifling failings were remarked, her 
good points were ignored. When her health began to fail under 
a rule of life far beyond her strength, and the first signs of 
tuberculosis — that scourge of the cloister — appeared in her, %he 
Prioress, in her ferocious zeal for souls, even refused to dispexrae 
the ailing girl from attendance at the night-office. “Tine ftQie 
de cette trempe, disait-elle, ne di»it pas ^tre traits comme une 
enfant, les dispenses ne sont i>aB faites pour elle. Liaissez-la, 
Dieu la soutient.*’ 

This drastic training did its work. Th^rfese had a heroic soul, 
though her courage and generosity found expression for the moat 
part in small and obscure ways. She has said that she fdt in 
herself the longing to be a soldier, an apostle, a martyr : and 
within the limits of the cloister she found means of aatiafying 
these desires. “Fille accomplissait simplement dea aetea 
hdroTques,** said the Superior after her death. Her brave spirit 
never faltered. She hid her mental and physical aufferinga^ 
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fought her' incSreasiiig woidmess, ate without hesitation the rough 
food which made her ill, refused every comfort and amelioration. 
By this hard yet humble way she rose in a few years to the 
heights of perfect self*conquest and moral perfection : passing 
through suffering to a state in which love, and total self-giving 
for love, was reaUsed by her as the central secret of the spiritual 
life. “Lia charity me donna la clef de ma vocation. . . . Enfin, 
je Taa tiouvde. Ma vocation, c*est Tamour.** In this completed 
love, stretching from the smallest acts of service to the most 
secret experiences of the soul, she found — as every mystic has 
done in his own manner — that unifying principle of action which 
4done gives meaning to life. So Julian of Norwich fifteen years 
after her first revelation was answered in ghostly understand- 
ing** : **Wouldest thou wit thy Ijord*s meaning in this thing? 
Wit it well, Lfove was his meaning. Who showed it thee? Liove. 
What showed he thee? Liove. Wherefore showed it he? For 
love. Hold thee therein, and thou shalt wit and know more in 
the same ; but thou shalt never know nor wit therein other thing 
without end-** 

To live in this supernatural charity is to introduce into the 
world of succession the steadfast values of eternity : it is, as 
Fox said, to '‘keep within the Universal Spirit.” This is the one 
essential quality of the saint. ”Pour atteindre h la vie ideale 
de Tftme,** said Elizabeth Catez, who so greatly exceeded her 
fellow-Carmelite in philosophic grasp, though not in moral 
beauty, ”je crois qu’il faiit vivre dans le surnaturel, prendre 
conscience que Dieu est au plus intime de nous, et aller k tout 
avec Liui : alors on n’est jamais banal, meme en faisant les actions 
les plus ordinaires, car on ne vit pas en ces choses. on les d^passe. 
Une &me sumaturelle ne traite pas avec les causes secondes, mais 
avec Dieu seulement . . . pour elle, tout se rcdiiit k I'unit^.*' 
Th^rfese de TEnfant-Jesus came to this consummation by way 
of a total and generous self-abandonment, a love which consecrated 
**Ie3 actions les plus ordinaires.** Rhe took as her favourite saint 
the Cur6 d*Ars because ”he loved his family so deeply, and only 
did ordinary things.** This was the ” little pathway’* to reality 
on which, she thought, all might travel and none could miss 
the road. ”Aux &raes simples, il ne faut pas des moyens com- 
pliquds.” Though the unquenchable thirst of her ardent nature 
for more suffering and more love did, more than once, express 
itself by way of ecstatic experience, she repudiated all abnormal 
“graces** and special contemplative ix>wers. “Je ne suis qu’un 
pauvre petit oiseau couvert seulement d*un l^ger duvet : je ne 
sais pas un aigle, j’en ai simplement les yenx et le cosur.** Her 
spiritual practice became simplified as she developed. In the 
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last years of her life the Gospels were her only book of devotion, 
and her fnrayer “un dlan du cosor, tm simple regard jet6 vers le 
ciel.’* Yet the love thus expressed was no mere ^'divine duet ’’ ; 
she was not a victim of that narrow fervour which finds its 
satisfaction in a vertical relation with the Divine. Her religion 
was of a distinctly social type. She held that **le zMe d’une 
Carmelite doit embrasser le monde ^ ; and this zeal showed itself, 
not only in the passionate love she gave to her family, but in 
radiant affection towards all living beings — ^the nuns in the con- 
vent, some of whom were extremely tiresome and even unkind, 
her friends and correspondents in the outside world, the animals 
and birds. She always had her eye on her fellow-creatures : 
she wanted to help them, to show light to them, to save them. 
The eager service and voluntary mortifications of her life closed 
with eighteen months of great physical suffering. She died in 
September, 1897, at the age of twenty-four. 

Th^rise Martin had lived for nine years within the walls of 
a small, strictly enclosed convent in a provincial town. This 
building, and its dreary little chapel, formed the setting of her 
religious career. There was nothing impressive in her surround- 
ings, nothing to satisfy those artistic instincts which she certainly 
possessed, to hint at the poetry and mystery of the spiritual 
life. Her opi>ortunities of action had been limited on every side ; 
her creative impulse found expression only in the writing of 
some conventional religious verst', and the record of her thoughts 
and exixsriences — composed, not for publication, but as an act 
of obedience to her Superior. Prayer, the teaching of novices, 
the family life of the community, and a small amount of corre- 
spondence with those in the world, were the only channels 
through which her passionate love of humanity could flow. This 
record may not sound impressive. Its sequel is amazing. 
Students of history have oftvn discussed the stages and the cir- 
cumstances througli which a simple ma^ or woman, distinguished 
only by a beautiful and humble life, has been transformed by the 
reverence, love and myth-making faculty of his contemporaries 
into u supernatural being endow'ed with magical powers. This 
transformation has happened within our own time in the person 
of Th^r&se de rEnfont-Jt^sus. This young girl, whoso life was 
marked by no abnormal incident, wdio was brought up in an 
obscure Norman town, and dclil>erately shut herself in a convent 
of strictest enclosure to remain — as the healthy-minded would 
say — buried alive till her death, is now loved and invoked 
wherever the Roman Catholic Church is established. Her short 
and uneventful life has influenced and comforted countless other 
lives. Her ** cause has been introduced at Rome, and, although 
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not yet canonieed, ehe is already- regarded as numbered among 
the saints. To visit her grave in the beautiful hillside cemetery 
outside liisieux, and watch the endless stream of pilgrims who 
come on every day of the year from all parts of the world to ask 
her help, to deposit letters explaining their needs, and to lay 
on her tomb for blessing the clothes of babies or the food of the 
sick, is to understand what the idirine of a mediaeval saint must 
have been like. It is to understand also something of the 
triumphant power of character, and of the fact that the enclosing 
of a radiant personality within the cloister is not burying it alive. 

Although the whole of her short adult life had been passed 
behind the high garden walls of the convent, and after she took 
the veil only the members of her family had seen her — and this 
under the most restricted conditions — ^yet at the time of her 
death Th^rise de I’Enf ant- Jesus was already known and valued 
by the whole town. That death was an event of importance, 
evoking an extraordinary demonstration of affection and rever- 
ence. The events which followed ik are of deep interest. Here, 
in our own day, we have the swift rise and diffusion of a cultus^ 
exactly similar to those which followed the deaths of the great 
]x>pular saints of the Middle Ages. Every element is puBsent ; 
the prompt setting up of a pilgrimage, the veneration of the 
tomb, the distribution of relics — at the Tjisieux convent cards 
are sold bearing splinters and bits of straw from the cell of 
Th6r6se — countless reports of visions, conversions, ** supernatural 
perfumes,** and miraculous answers to pra^^er. The literature of 
the subject is already considerable, and a journal is published 
giving details of ** graces** obtained by her help. The causes 
which lie behind such religious movements as this are still 
obscure; but we have in the cult of Therese Martin a valuable 
clue by which to interpret those reported from the past. Her 
“miracles,** in which students of psychic phenomena will find 
much to interest them, ^ange from the cure of cancer to the 
multiplication of bank-notes, and even include the restoration 
of dead geranium-cuttings. Many are obviously explained by 
coincidence or hallucination, some are admirable examples of 
faith-healing. But a few, apparently supported by good evidence, 
seem to defy rationalistic explanation. 

The cult quickly lost its local, and ultimately its national, 
character. Though French Catholicism rightly claims Th^rftse 
as its peculiar ix>88ession. and devotion to her is probably more 
general in France than elsewhere, yet she is now venerated in 
every country in the world, and distributes her favours without 
regard to nationality. Scotland and America in particular have 
numerous stories of her benevolent intervention, at least as evi^ 
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dential as mudi that is offered to us by the exponents of 
qsritnalism. Her legend is inr aotive formation, and many 
tnresqne incidents were added to it during the war. She is even 
said to have appeared at the Biitidi Headquarters, and given 
advice at a critical moment of the campaign. A large propor- 
tion of the Catholic soldiers who fought for France probably 
placed themselves under her protection, and attribute their safety 
to her care. A little time before her death she eaid to her meter 
Pauline : “Une seule attente fait battre mon coeur; c'est ramour 
que )e recevrai et celui que je "pourrai donner. . . . Je veux 
passer mon ciel A faire du bien sur la terre ** ; and, again : “ Je 
compte bien ne pas Tester inactive an ciel, mon desir est de 
travailler encore.*’ In these sayings, so unlike in their vigmons 
activism the conventional aspirations of the devout, we have 
probably the germinal point of her cultus. It has come to be 
believed that this simple and loving spirit is indeed spending her 
heaven in doing good; and the deeds attributed to her are just 
those practical and friendly acts of kindness through which 
during life she expressed and perfected her spirit of love. 

Evelxn Umderhill. 
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In considering any aspect of education in America there are 
certain features and conditions peculiar to the country it would 
be unfair to overlook. Of the problem of the mmigrant we 
have heard from time immemorial, but it is not until one is face 
to face with it in the schools that any real idea of its complexities 
and dimensions is possible, ^"ear in, year out, a continuous 
stream of foreigners fills the American class-room. Not only 
does this occur in New York, where the current is most congested, 
but in all the cities of the East, West and Middle West States. In 
one quarter of a city Russian Jews will predominate ; in another 
Italians ; here the majority are Lithuanians, Syrians or Armen- 
ians; and so on. Into this cosmoix>litan melange^ devoid as it 
is of homogeneity, unity of aim and cohesion, no time is to be 
lost in instilling the first principles of uniformity. These, to- 
gether w^ith some knowledge of the country, the Constitution, 
civics, a smattering of history, are comprised in the process 
known as Americanisation. Necessarily the medium through 
which the knowledge of these things can bo conveyed is the 
English language. So that it behoves all educational authorities 
to see to it that their system of teaching the subject is of the best. 
Faced with this necessity a forcible and systematic method has 
been evolved and is applied with so much efficiency that at the 
end of two or three years the youngsters have acquired sufficient 
mastery of the language to meet all immediate needs — of the 
school at least. Should the parents of the children or their 
brothers and sisters who are beyond the school age require to 
learn it also, every facility for doing so is afforded by continua- 
tion, industrial, pre- vocational schools and others, many of which 
are established in connection with the different factories and 
industries, and largely sujiported by employers, time being 
allowed and paid for out of the working-day. 

With the thoroughness that is a national characteristic, these 
men, for the most part ardent advocates of vocational education, 
have succeeded in establishing the finest plant and equipment 
for their purpose that is conceivable. Were money-making the 
be-all and end-all of existence, there would be nothing but 
unqualified praise for the single-mindedness of purpose and 
astuteness with which they pursue their aim. 

The ** socialising ” methods of teaching arithmetic, grammar, 
history, which prevail in some of the schools have been adopted 
largely in vocational training. All, by now, realise that the 
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Gontented workman is capable of more endurance and finer work 
than the discontented one, so that everything is done \hat is 
likely to conduce to the workers* happiness and well-being. One 
of the most progressive firms, in this respect, is the American 
Bubber Company, which has branches all over the country. The 
one we visited has a school on the premises, a recreation room, 
lunch rooms, library, a rest room, dental and surgical operating 
and consulting rooms, and nurses in daily attendance. The 
Wanamaker Store in Philadelphia, probably the largest of thu 
sort in the United States, is another establishment no less praise- 
worthy in its efforts to promote the welfare of its servants, especi- 
ally in education as it touches the processes of buying and sell- 
ing. Not for a moment must it be assumed that philanthropy 
plays any part in these activities. The sole aim is efficiency, a 
systematic, unassailable efficiency, to which the youngest and 
most insignificant individual unit in the building contributes 
something, not entirely, be it said, to the glory and pecuniary 
advantage of John Wanamaker, the proprietor, but something 
also to the industrial efficiency and pre-eminence of America and 
just a little to the edification of the employee himself. 

The educational apparatus of the Wanamaker Store is situated 
at the top of the building, and consists of a dozen lecture rooms, 
a library, an auditorium, sick wards for male and female workers, 
and other conveniences. Here, also, the hours devoted to educa- 
tion are counted as work hours and paid for by the firm. The 
subjects taught arc purely vocational, i.c., suited to the particular 
department to which the student belongs and the kind of work 
each is to follow. Describing their efforts in this direction as the 
humanising of commerce, a firm of Ik^ston clothiers made the 
principles of successful transactions between employers and 
customers their first aim. Manners and methods in approaching 
customers are regarded as essential as a direct knowledge of sales- 
manship. Everywhere in this huge emporium the personal 
factor is the most iin|x:>rtant. One has only to refer to the list 
of manufacturers and associations of manufacturers published by 
the National Industrial Conference Board to understand how 
general is this kind of educational activity. This Board is a 
federation of American industries existing primarily for the study 
of industrial problems, improvement in industrial relations and 
promotion of industrial prosperity in the country. The fact 
speaks for itself that something like twenty-five manufacturing 
associations, representing^ practically the whole industry of the 
TTnited States, and ranging from the American cotton manufac- 
ture, the hardware manufacture, the paj>er pulp manufacture, to 
every trade association that can be imagined as existing in a 
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ooantiy of sneh diyetae and multiple needs, are nnanimomi in 
extending, to their emj^yees education in matters pertaining to 
their daily labour, and sometimes of a more general type. 

Though this work, for the most part, is carried on independ- 
ently of the educational authorities of the different States, and 
also of Wadiington, these last are by no means averse to it. 
Bather, they do all they can, from time to time, to encourage it. 
Fot instance, the Smith-Hughes Bill of a few years ago allocated 
large^ sums of money to all schools, whether under State or 
Mumcipal control, which should provide continuous education 
frar pupils between fourteen and sixteen, on condition that the 
education was industrial, agricultural, or concerned with homo 
economics, and was not an intellectual education ! The opinion 
is that no country can be permanently greater than its natural 
resources of wealth. Thoughts may obtrude, at this point, of 
the glory that was Greece and the greatness that was Borne, of 
imperishable Florence and Judea, whose permanence of renown 
had little to do with natural resources. The quest of tho 
Americans, however, is for another kind of permanence and 
greatness. And at this stage of the world’s fortunes who «b«ll 
say they are not justified? The need of the hour is production, 
and yet more production. Commerce everywhere is the prize 
of the foresighted and the diligent. Scientific knowledge must 
be brought into relation with industry and agriculture, and should 
be eveiywhere the active co-operator with the daily needs of a 
nation. So that it is warcely nece-ssary to say that rather than 
underestimating the initiative and enthusiasm, the tireless enter- 
prise and experimentation displayed, we feel that promoters of 
vocational education in America, up to a certain ixiint, are deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. But while these activities are in keep- 
mg with the best traditions of a manufacturing and commer cial 
<»untry, it needs no great business acumen to understand that 
they constitute a sound investment and that there is nothing 
^atly disinterested in them. Where we part issue with 
the employers and devotees of this kind of instruction is on the 
]^mt that vocational education should be given at the factory 
the continuation or vocational, and not in the public, elemental' 
schools. Large employers of labour and masters of industry ate 
constantly lamenting that the schools do not begin instmeti^ in 
the vocational prowsses soon enough, that they do not. in a word, 
exist for the benefit of the master of industry. Factory educa- 
tional organisation. it is aigued, wouy not be required if the 
formal schmls’ systems met the requirements of the age, assom- 
that the requirements of the age are well-drilled armies of 
potential drapers, clothiers, engineers, butchers, bakers end 
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ea&dlestick-makerB, aad the rest of them. Already in many of 
the pre-Tocational schobiB boys and girls of ten years of age and 
npsfwrds give something like six hours a week to mechanical 
employment in the school workshops ; from which many of the 
boys obtain the necessary certificate of proficiency and go straight 
to wage-earning. It seems to us that the legitimate interests 
of the child under fourteen years of age, after he has mastered 
the three B’s, are nature, literature, history and cognate subjects 
rather than those which have a direct reference to some vocation. 
The love of variety and change of occupation which exists in every 
child is, in this w'ay, too early restricted to one set pursuit and 
youthful adaptability taken advantage of. While the tendencies, 
among adult workers, are all in the direction of mechanical, 
highly specialised efliciency — ^the artisan or workman so often 
being obliged to devote himself to the repetition of a single move- 
ment or a set of movements with monotonous precision — many 
people are intent on limiting the opportunities for acquiring tastes 
and ambitions which alone can neutralise the effects of monoton- 
ous toil, for it is only in youth that these tastes can have free 
expression and encouragement ; and it is they alone that bring 
respite, enlargement, emancipation, as well as incentive, to 
endure the mechanical and monotonous. 

The advocates of the more material kind of training are, how- 
ever, so greatly in the majority in America that anything like a 
due recognition of the claims of a more liberal education is the 
last thing to ex|>ect. National greatness and pre-eminence, to 
the thinking of most people, as we have intimated, are commen- 
surate with national wealth and nothing else. Only when the 
conviction is born that there are finer things in life than money- 
making, that, when all is said, life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment, will adjustment be possible. 

Another factor that must not be lost sight of in considering 
the question of vocational education is the temperament of the 
American. It is the nature of the American with work in hand 
to be just a little in a hurry. A quick rather than a profound 
thinker, with abounding energy and initiative, if his ideals lean 
to material rather than spiritual enlightenment, it is not altogether 
a matter for surprise. Then, impregnated with the thought of 
the inexhaustible resources of his country, he wishes, naturally, 
to participate in an El Dorado so close at hand. There will be 
plenty of time later for culture and intellectuality, he argues. 
Just at present everyone’s energies must be bent on material 
success. And education, as he understands it, means the train- 
ing of the employee that he may become a producer in the 
qndckest time possible. More than most people the American 
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18 remarkable for an untuing adaptability to his surroundingSp 
not only because his surroundings are vast and mutable, but 
- largely because of his vitality and the virile pionec^r spirit that is 
not nearly exhausted. W^e he not so happy and good-i 
tempered, and self-sufficing, he would not be nearly so pleasant 
to encounter. This kind of thing, however, is not 'vnthout its 
disadvantages. A story is told of Mr. Southey, the poet. One 
day he was explaining his daily time-table to a North Country 
visitor. At one hour, he said, be was occupied with history ; at 
another with science ; later, literature absorbed him ; and so on, 
allocating some pursuit to every hour of the twenty-four. The 
old Scot listened quietly until be had finished and then rejoined 
a little sceptically : — “ It’s all verra weel, Mr. Southey, but tell 
me, when is it ye find time to think?” It is something the same 
with the modern American. His assiduity in so many things 
does not leave him much time to think. However, he has suffi- 
cient acumen to realise that education is something that he can- 
not afford to disregard. Hence his hurry to adopt it as a hand- 
maid in acquiring a fortune. Now to be in a hurry over educa- 
tion is invariably to make mistakes and act from wrong 
premises. While education, which is dynamic rather than 
static in quality, requires continual adjustment, it demands 
thoughtful and deliberate adjustment. Clearly it is a pro<*ess, an 
instrument, in the application of which, if one must hasten at all, 
it is.necessary to hasten slowly. Everywhere in America experi- 
mentation is rife, and sometimes new tlieories and practices, 
largely because they are new, are substitut'd for old opes without 
justification. Not so long ago the Federal Government offered 
higher grants of money to the different Statcjs to encourage the 
teaching of agriculture and home industries, limiting the grants 
to students between fourteen and eighteen. The Government 
recognised the principle that no country can afford to neglect the 
scientific appreciation of its national resources. At the same 
time it found cause to denounce the older system bc^cause it 
tended to develop the ix>wer of the Bfie<.’ia 1 iKt and professional 
to the neglect of the farmer and manufacturer. We 
trust that somne formal recognition of the fact that the dis- 
coveries of the specialist and professional admitted of the ulti- 
mate greatest success of agriculture was made and opjiortunitieB 
left them to continue their researches. The incident has the 
true democratic ring that would coinifiend it to many. 

Just at present there are additional reasons why the American 
should 1 x 5 in a hurry about education. Many weak places in the 
prevailing system were revealed by the army tests. Illiterates 
and the physically unfit were far too numerous to excuse any- 
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thing like oomplaoence for many years to come. This helps to 
explain why everyone in America is interested in education, and* 
particularly in vocational education. Not only the experts but 
the non-professionals and the non-political discuss, criticise, and 
suggest what is to be done for the best, a state of affairs not with- 
out a certain danger, implying as it does an impatience that, 
if not destructive of good results, may seriously retard, them. 
While it. has long been an occasion of boasting in the States that, 
given a fair intelligence, any boy or girl, rich or ix>or, white or 
coloured, can pass from the elementary school to the university, 
there are many people to-day advocating a college education 
(equal to our secondary school training) for all. This and other 
progressive measures are being mooted in the tremendous access 
of energy and interest which has attended the present need for 
oversight and expansion. Whether the world is to be made safe 
for democracy does not so much trouble the Americans, appar- 
ently, as that as a democracy America shall be made safe for the 
world. It is largely because education is such a personal matter 
in the country that so much has been achieved in a comparatively 
little time. The half-hearted attention it has received in the 
past in this country from people and ministers whose achieve- 
ments, intellectual and other, would have presupposed more all- 
round visualising of so important a subject, has no parallel in the 
United States. The danger comes from an opposite quarter 
there, where everyone assumes he has a right to a finger in the 
educational pic. 

It is, however, when all is said, round the question of vocational 
education, both in and out of the scrhools, that the most heated 
controversies rage. So conflicting are the opinions, so incontro- 
vertible the arguments for a practical and technical and, at the 
same time, a liberal education that it has been said, rather i.)erti- 
nently, it is the American attitude towards education that is in 
greater need of readjustment than the curriculum. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that the consensus of agreement is on the 
side of the so-called vocational training. Of what this consists, at 
what its promoters are aiming, in what particulars it conflicts with 
the claims of a more liberal education requires little explanation, 
for vocational education is really no new thing either in America 
or elsewhere. Though over there one is expected to regard it as 
something of an enviable novelty, expressed, for the most part, in 
the terms of applied siuences like electrical engineering, chemistry,^ 
carpentry, or hygiene, or ap])lied crafts like dressmaking, book- 
binding, and stenography. By right other subjects should be in- 
cluded. For instance, in the Middle Ages and the Benaissance 
liatin was vocational, the knowledge of it being indispensable to 
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all professions except Anns. Mathematics was, and is, no leas 
vocational, though it happens to be cultural as well. All training, 
we might say, that is directly applicable to the problem of subsist- 
ence is vocational, though it may vary with the needs of different 
ages, races, and environments. This, however, is to apply a much 
more comprehensive interpretation of the word than obtains, at 
present, in America. Brought down to first principles, the pro- 
moters of vocational education are teaching how to work in order 
to live as opposed to that older and more leisurely method of 
teaching how to live, in order, among other things, to work. 

To assume in education that any one method is superior to an- 
other or that the inculcation of a certain class of facts and stimuli 
must be practised at the expense of others, on the plea that the 
future life of the child will demand more proficiency in one direc- 
tion than another, is to run the risk of defeating the end for 
which education exists. The need of the State and the necessity 
of the industrialist should be secondary here to the preparation for 
the all-round adjustment of the child to life for which eduisation 
primarily is undertaken. The most enlightened vocational train- 
ing savours not of education, but rather of exploitation. It entails 
instruction in a limited number of processes instead of freedom in 
all. To restrict a child to one sot of activities is to lose sight of 
the potentialities that defy all computation by teacher or iHluca- 
tionist of the child mind, while to proceed in defiance of these 
jKissibilities may often make education prove a curse rather than a 
blessing. 

This is the danger in America. With the best intentions in the 
world, vocational education is assuming tlie features and character 
of specialised training, a mere adaptation to the economic side of 
life. So that with all their talk of ideals and panaceas, of future 
expansion and the rest of it, to the iuiparti«al observer it seems 
that they are much more bound up with the letter of the law than 
with the law itself. It is as if they would assert, in defiance of 
educational precedents and opinion established for something like 
five hundred years, and of the fact that children of to-day ore 
identical with the children of tlie fifteenth century in their educa- 
tional needs and requirements, that their way is best. If it is 
not best for everybody it is best for .America. In effect they 
declare that a wheaten loaf may be a fine, digestible and nourish- 
ing thing, but maize, being a national product, it shall be maize 
^ake and no other that shall be eaten there. Tlie attitude is not 
dissimilar to that of their grandfathiTs and great-grandfathers in 
regard to railway development. An omnipresent proof of the 
virulent obstinacy of the railway mania of last century is the 
** Elevated ’* of New York City, probably the most hideous struo* 
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c tnxe extant, and in one of the most potentially beautiful cities in 
. the world. So obtmaiTely obvious is it that none but a vigorous 
and preoccupied race could tolerate it. They would rise in a body 
and destroy it in a night. Persistence in a too strictly vocational 
education may have similar disastrous consequences. But in the 
case of education it is impossible to pull down, as they are pulling 
down portions of the Elevated,*’ because the superstructure, 
whose foundations are education, admits of no reconstruction once 
the time for building has passed. , 

However, we must bear in mind that the advocates and sup- 
porters of vocational education are not having it all their own 
way. From the seclusion of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton the 
opprobriously termed armchair educationists are denouncing in no 
uncertain voice the too exclusive training in industrial arts. They 
plead eloquently and consistently for at least some acquaintance 
with the more cultural subjects — the opening and keeping open of 
some windows of the soul, truly magic casements, through which, 
only too likely, all that many of the children are ever to know of 
beauty and romance may freely enter. 

Writing on the* subject of vocational education in the Atlantic 
Mtmihly'^ of last November, one of the foremost educationists of 
America says : — “ s^wial programme of training — vocational or 
business — before the end of the high school training is a menace to 
democracy. Moreover, it is German. . . Such vocational training 
was in Gennany, and is here a deliberate attempt. A working- 
class vocational education bef4>re the end of a high school course 
is education backward, the training of a man into a machine, a 
soul into a pair of hands. It is education for autocracy: the 
German system which in its People’s Schcxds carries 90 per cent, 
of German children up to an eighth grade (seventh standard^, then 
blocks all further education except in frade.s and continuation 
schools.” So s)>eak.s the progressive and true educationist of 
America. In acvordaiice with this view the rre,sident of the 
Stetson Shoe Company said the other day : ” We don’t want boys 
taught to make sluws in the scrhools. We can teach them better 
here at the factory. We want them to be educated at school. 
We need intelligent, adaptable men, interested men who see that 
their welfare and our welfare are one. A few' hours in a shoe-shop 
will give a green hand skill enough for wages, doing for him all 
that the years of distracting vocational work in school w*ould do 
and do but poorly. ” 

As yet, in America, the great awakening of the w*orkersto the 
consequences of their children being trained largely for the pur* 

1 Pioosm of Demoorsoy Goie 
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poses of the employer has not come. Beguiled by the somewhat 
ambiguous promises and possibilities of a democratic system of 
education, they are at present as credulous of benefits as they are 
heedless of the fact that the cleavage between the education of the 
rich and the poor is almost as sharp there as in England. So that 
in spite of the American pride in a system of education that makes 
a point of giving free access to the university, the advocates of 
vocational education are as guilty of exploitation as we, though 
we hpve the courage to denounce it as short-sighted and capital- 
istic. When all is said, education must be judged from the poin'^t 
of view of the advantages it will be likely to bestow on the child — 
not the child as a potential wage-earner, a potential caqienter, but 
a potential human being. 

The more intelligent of the working-class everywhere in the 
United Kingdom are demanding that everything shall be done 
in education to place the child in touch and keep it in touch with 
the best that has been said and done in the world, that care should 
be taken for the whole lives of the children, and that their school 
training must not be one-sided and fragmentary. To be entirely 
beneficial it must also he free from class prejudice and class 
antagonism, essentials 'which the more short-sighted and bigoted 
among the Labour Party in their desire to strengthen their organi- 
sation are apt to ignore. 

The question naturally arises as to what kind of education is to 
be substituted for the vocational, that while not actually equipping 
the children for wage-earning, will, pending that necessity, be 
really worth while. The education which a few of the best 
colleges in America are supplying, approaches, as near as anything 
can, to the old-termed liberal education which has been the ideal 
of the greatest thinkers on the subject since Ascham, da Feltre, 
and Milton. It should not, for instance, exclude one set of sub- 
jects which are likely to supply a broad and comprehensive under- 
standing of life for another, nor does if mean specialised training 
in the classical languages at the exf>ense of modern. It must 
always be borne in mind that the services it performs are to be 
transmuted ultimately into life and living. Mathematics which 
acquaints the young with abstract thought is scarcely more im- 
portant than history that affords some sort of background and 
perspective to modern life : while the fiower to perceive and enjoy 
beauty, to interpret character, and participate in the highest emo- 
tions should employ attention in their turn. Dogmatism, above 
all in the class-room, however, is to be avoided as unlikely to con- 
duce to an open mind and as a deterrent to an ability to weigh 
all evidence before committing oneself. Or, as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has defined it ; The more purely intellectual aim of 
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education should be the endeavour to make us eee and imagine 
the world in an objective manner as far as possible as it is in 
itself, and not merely through the distorting medium of personal 
desires.*’ * 

This is not for a moment to underestimate the need of vocational 
training when the time comes for it. The working ability of the 
youth of any nation must be trained effectively and completely, 
but not until an age when the boy or girl can judge, to sofbe 
extent, what he or she would like to be. To oppose the claims 
of technical and vocational dcill by empty talk about the 
humanities would be as dangerous as foolish in a nation whose 
resources are so vast and numerous, and especially when there 
is so urgent a demand, the world over, for commodities and 
workmen. 

As to the product that the better kind of education is likely to 
evolve at the present juncture, we need have no qualms. All are 
alike insisting on the development of character and capacity with 
instruction upon such broad lines that, given occasion, boys and 
girls will have no difficulty in adapting themselves quickly and 
efficiently to any need or change that occurs. In other words, 
what are wanted are young men and women of character, all- 
round ability, and a quick and efficient adaptability. 

Could men live by bread alone we might be content with voca- 
tional education. But when the wherewithal to meet the daily 
needs has been procured there is that in the soul of man that 
requires a different kind of satisfaction. Ambiguous terms like 
aspiration, ethics, religion, ambition do not nearly cover or ex- 
plain the yearnings for something beyond the material and the 
everyday. Despise and abuse these, fail to respect and encourage 
them in the early years, and the last state of that man is worse 
than the first. The subsequent dissatisfaction with life and the 
unrest engendered by their neglect is fraught with much evil, 
none the less potent because it is intangible and obscure in its 
cause, as the psycho-analysts are proving. Nor are these things 
less the domain of education than training in the vocational sub- 
jects. Though they belong to the realm of the ideal and the 
spiritual, their dcmiand for cognisance and approval can be no less 
urgent, for the control of them means the control of thought, 
whi?h is as essential as the control of matter. When all is said, 
culture will persist in a certain percentage of mankind in defiance 
of the most exclusive vocational preparations. Men and women 
are born into the world every day who struggle and succeed, 
against apparently insuperable odds, to maintain in their lives the 
sweetness of knowledge, so that so far as an education faila to 
recognise this as necessary for certain tyi^es of mind«^-^ it one 
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that would giye the masteiy of every trade on earth— it is fonda* 
mentally unpractical. 

Then again, the responsibility and leadership to which all men 
aspire bring with them the obligations of culture— of a training 
hig her and more comprdbensive than the mechanical, as also a 
desire fm: an increase of knowledge. While in a condition cl 
B^agery nothing is practical that does not help to support life, 
in civilisation everything is practical that helps one to live happily 
in an intricate and complex environment. The ability to build a 
bridge, to plough a field is practical ability, so in no less degree 
is the power to appreciate good literature, and music* to debate 
and reason correctly, etc. This being so, and the fact that the 
number of young people is negligible that have not a quota of 
idealism and spiritual ambition, if one is at pains to discover it, 
a general education will be more beneficial in the long run than 
a special training and technical knowledge. 

Instances will occur to most of those who, unfitted by tastes 
and aptitudes for technical work, though not an iota behind in 
intelligence, in order to be made practical have been sent to 
engineering, chemistry, and the like, sometimes regardless of an 
unmistakable bias towards different things. While the highly 
talented among authors, artists, and musicians are able to retrieve 
early mistakes of this sort, many of the less endowed never re- 
cover the advantages lost by the false start. Surely nothing 
could be more wasteful than the education that necessitates 
abandonment and a new beginning along different lines when the 
receptive and impressionable years have passed. So that with or 
without regard for the fact that present circumstances necessitate 
the greater application of the priupiples of vocational training, the 
danger, we think, of sacrificing the greater essentials of education 
is not without a certain menace to the future of America. 

Lucie Simpson. 



THE DRAMAS OF HENRY'i^i^STEIN AND THE 
WORSHIP OF STRENGTH. 

CiiBAN-SHAVBN, an^olur, strong-willed and a Jew, M. B. is to-day 
the celebrated and wealthy author of fifteen sucoessfnl plays. 
From the Marche to the Secret, each of his works has b^n 
received with entiiusiasm or hostility, never indifference, and 
when, in 1011, a clique tried to exclude him from the Ck>m4die 
Fran^aise, 2,000 signatures were found in three days to protest 
against this “Insulte h la Liberty de I’Art.’* If victory belongs 
to those who seek one aim only and struggle for it with all their 
strength, it was inevitable that Monsieur Bernstein should suc- 
ceed, for it is evident that the only aim of his career was to 
gain success. His purpose is not, like that of Bricux, to defend 
a social theory, nor to unfold on the stage, like BataOle, the 
analysis of a coiniilex and personal sensibility. The sole object 
of Bernstein, despite his pretensions, is the applause of the 
public. By means of his well-chosen characters, the brutality 
of his subjects, his coups do tMAtre, his bone-and-muscle style, 
Bernstein has shaken multitudes, taken them by the throat, made 
them gasp, but always applaud . . . and pay. 

Now, these multitudes, that public which Bernstein intended 
to conquer at any cost, had been by degrees completely trans- 
formed. The ancient aristocracy, with its native taste for har- 
mony and delicacy, having supimrted all the classical surritances 
of the nineteenth century, from the boring Fonsard to the 
sparkling Pailleron, was failing asleep in its vieujs faubourg. 
Empire financiers and their successors of 1680, who hod suc- 
ceeded in creating a certain atmosphere of substantial elegance 
and real fashionable manners, were in their turn overtaken and 
passed by the greedy and brutal pack of enriched democracy. 
The type of the nouveau riche had not been created by the war. 
Monsieur Poirier and even Monsieur Jourdoin were already types 
of the nouveaux riches. Yet the twentieth-century parvenu is 
a new, violent, powerful and vulgar type of man. He has 
remained lying in wait for Fortune as a highwayman at the 
cross-roads. Audacious and obscure, he lias not been noticed, and, 
suddenly, he springs out of tlie darkness, wealthy and mighty, 
gambling, trading, speculating, and silently leaning liis square 
shoulder on one of the pillars of the "Bourse." This type al 
man is not without qualities : self-confidence, will, tenacity, 
decision. He despises talent, birth, art, but feels a kind of awe 
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for them, the awe of the unknown : his God is money, his wor- 
ship, strength. He feels himself the master of the hour, and 
looks scornfully at the weak, coward and eager crowd gravitating 
in hin shadow. Being a of business, he considers life as a 
business where interests clash together. Being a fighting man, 
hiR only morality is the morality of success. As he remains a 
common workman, he enjoys nothing but violent sensations, and 
his whole youth, spent in hard labour* and misery, avenges itself 
in A burning and late thirst for enjoyment and gross delight. 

Such is the hew public that Bernstein has recognised — he has 
understood its qualities and defects*, its limited intelligence, its 
love of action ; above all, he has understood that, in order to 
interest it and w’in its applause, he must speak chiefly of its 
idol — Mone 3 ^ This .explains why most of Bernstein’s plays have, 
as their turning-point, a matter of money. As soon as the curtain 
is raised in Le MarchS we know everything about tlie state of 
Gaston Cernier’s fortunes. Burned by his own carelessness, he 
leaves to his wife the direction of his afTairs. She endeavours to 
make him general secretary of the “Nouvelle Croisade” with an 
enormous salary. But, in order to succeed, Germaine has to 
make all ]x>88ible sacrifices : she has to accept the dishonourable 
proposals of Du Pranceyt and finally does not refuse the advances 
of Forou, who sincerely loves her, but whom she despises. 
Germaine has for her husband the most sincere love, but it is 
precisely because she loves him, because she wants to defend his 
fortune and happiness that she accepts all these compromises. 
So the whole drama, which consists in the opposition between 
the careless "egotism of Gaston Cernier and the energy of his 
wdfe, is overshadowed by the eternal ghost of Money. Such is also 
the central point of La Rafale — ^Bobert de Chaceroy has gambled 
and lost, and robbed 640,000 francs to pay his debts. H616ne 
de Brechebel, like Germaine Cernier, sacrifices her honour, and 
dares even threaten her father with the menace of a scandal, 
in order to get the sum which will save the man she loves. 
The title itself of Le Voleur shows that the drama turns around 
a money matter. But, even when money is not the centre itself 
of action, there is not one of Bernstein’s plays without a market 
or a speculation. Israel^ Le Bercail^ La Griffe^ have more than 
one scene which might be acted on the steps of the Bourse” 
or in the office of a business man. Rhakcsfieare’s spectators 
enjoyed dramas sometimes mixed with interludes of dancing and 
singing. Moliire’s comedies used to stop and give way to some 
dweriissements. In our sad time dialogues lietween traders or 
parvenus have been substituted for pageants and ballets. Balzac, 
haunted by his own financial problems, used to dwell, in each 
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of his novels, on the fortune or debts of his characters. Bern- 
stein has brought the question to the foreground. He speaks of 
“passif — options — cours — conseil d*administration ” exactly as 
Bacine or Quinault used to speak of “feux — ^flammes — chaines.*’ 
He has adopted and systematised the theory which Hervieu 
developed in L* Armature. Money is for him the only bams of 
society, the aim towards which all activities are bent, the true 
explanation of every action or feeling; a matter-of-fact, realistic 
philosophy which kills all noble aspiration and virtue except 
Action. 

“Men of Action,” . indeed, describes almost all Bernstein’s 
characters. They do not know those delicacies aux multiples 
nuances which make Francois de Curel’s dramas so enticing and 
complex. Bernstein’s public would not understand. It likes to 
recognise on the stage the rudimentary feelings of its own heart, 
above all. Ambition, which creates Action. Listen to Forou, 
for instance : — 

** Quand j'dtaia tout jeunc ct que jc vivais chez mon p^re, qui diait 
aubergistc dans iin petit pays perdu, une fois, il est descendu k la maison 
deux oil trois voyageuscs de Paris. . . . Lcur parfum dont on avait plcin 
lea narines, Icurs tf^ilottes bicn serrees it la tulle, aveo des jupea qui 
faisaient du frou-frou quand elles marchaient, leurs rircs clairs qui no 
sonnaiont pas comme U's gros rires du village, . . . tout qa m'avait 
saould.*' 

And the child will sacrifice forty years of his life, forty years 
of labour, of sleepless nights, to enter that world of whose 
existence he had not even guessed till then, but whose fragrance 
he has felt on the threshold of his father’s inn. 

Etienne Landry, in Le Bcrcail^ has the same strength of am- 
bition. His whole purjiose is action. He never reads, never 
thinks, never dreams: “La plupart des vers que j’entends,” he 
says, “me paraissent un pen Wbetes,” and his philosophy of life 
explains why he despises so much all that deals with thought and 
art : “ J’accepte le monde tel qne je I’ai trouv^. Et je suis 
certain, du reste, que les paro1es,«les rimes et les po&tes ne 
changeront rien & rien,” a utilitarian pliilosophy which would 
develop manly qualities, help towards success, but is not sufficient 
to give happiness. Etienne Landry, ambitious of money ; Farou, 
ambitious of luxury, have a brother, Jacques Brachord, ambitious 
of power. Jacques Brachard, indeed, is the r^sum^ of all the 
ambitious of the theatre of Bernstein. Born — God knows where, 
Jacques has been a porter on La Joliette quays. Fifteen years 
after he lives in Egypt, assumes the title of Brachart-Pacha, is 
manager of an important newspaper, administrator of two big 
companies. One line morning he settles in Paris, where he came 
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to launch his famous Egyptian Copper Stock. knows every* 

. one, his fortune doubles, trebles, he is one of the Kings of modem 
society. Thus every form of ambition is to be found in the 
theatre of Bernstein. Achille Cortelon, in La Griffe, even more 
his wife Antoinette, represent political ambition. Somewhere 
else we see Baron Liebourg, mere parvenu, whose ambition it is 
to be considered on a footing with the ancient aristocracy. 

If all the principal characters of Bernstein's dramas have such 
souls, it is easy to guess what kind of morality we may expect 
in their lives. To pay one’s debts or instalments due is the 
highest idea of honesty most of them can conceive. La Griff e 
is the lamentable history of a man who, starting life as an honest 
journalist, fighting for ideas in which he >ii}cerely believes, by 
degrees betrays his party, and sells his*con&ience to become a 
deputy* and a minister. In the last.s^t of the play we see him 
suddenly going mad at the accusation^ of the Parliament. Liet 
us listen to Jacques Brachart, whe^, far from social conventions, 
far from affected politeness, liF q>eaks the real language of his 
thought : — 

‘*Ahl Ahl je rattendais ce mot rhonneiir! Mais je ni*cu f ... do 
rhouncur! Je n'ai pas d’honnour. Lq faubourg dv Marseille oCi jo suia 
no, on Tappelait le coin aux voleura. Ijck paf^sants crachaient torre, cn 
aigne de sndpria. La maison patemelle — un niont dc pi6t6 clandesiin. A 
rEoole, les autres gamins formaieni dos ligut^s x^oiir me rosscr. . ^ . Plein 
d'effroi, je subissais leurs coups. Unc fois ]K>urtant, dans unc bataillo, 
d'instinct j’ai mordu. Ce jour la, j*ai force unc hypocrite couipluisanec. 
Ma carri&re est k cettc image. Iloiini dcs hoiumcs, j'ai avance parmi eiix, 
lea poings serrea, lea mains moites, la bouclie niena4;anto, le cglmif eraintif, 
redoutant, rcdoutable. . . . Aussi, jc vous le dis, j'ai di* la tenacite, }*ai 
de la ferocite . . . j'ai dc la rage, j'ai parfoi-^ des ciaii»<, j'ui do la passion 
. . . oui . . . dc la passion! Mais je n'ai pus d'honneiir. Oii Tauraia-je pria, 
mon bonneur? . . 

For these elementary and brutal characters we feel at first a 
kind of repuLsion. But, once more, we must not forget what 
public Bernstein addresses. He has not only to present to it its 
own image, but to flatter it^ to present it in a favourable light. 
The fact is that such characters as Samson always have Ic beau 
role. They are the heroes who win sympathy. Immutable and 
wanting in the finer .shades, they are the backbone of the play. 
Besides,. ever 3 'thing is not despicable in them. In their desire 
for social elevation, there is the more or less conscious recogni- 
tion of tliftr inferiority, a true desire to make themselves better 
and greater in their own eyes. “ Je mo souviens,” says Landry, 
speaking of his wife, “des paroles qu'clle a prononedes le dernier 
jour, dans sa col^re. Ces paioles ]&, je les ai m4dit6es. C’est 
vrai que je rib me suis jamais occupd ni de son cosur, ni de aes 
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diisirB^ ni de ses gouts. . . . C’est vrai.** Caniiot we see. there 
the sincere acknowledgment that he is himself a primitive beings 
and that he suffers for it. Everything, indeed', is primitive with 
those characters but their worship of frankness, which is not 
far from a certain dignity. *‘Je comprends tout,” says one of 
them, “exceptc la l&chet^. Homme centre homme, tout est franc 
jeu.” There lies the reason of their appeal to our sympathy. 
And the reason is that, as they had no leisure to ponder on their 
feelings, they have kept in affaires de cceur something young, 
something even childish, but always deeply sincere. Bold and 
steady in business methods, they appear suddenly shy, awkward 
and pathetic w'heu they love. 

** Pour moi, Timportant, c'cst dc ne plus soufiErir commc ces temps 
passes. . . . Voyex-vous, ce calvairc-l&, qa no se recommence pasl . . . Je 
sais bien que jamais vous n'aurex rien pour moi, madamc, j*on ai fait mon 
deuil il y a longtcmps. Tout oo quo je voudrais, e'est vous rendre moins 
odieux cc que jc vous demande ct qui est toute x^a vie, & moi! Vous serez 
touchdo rnalgr^ vous, taut jc serai liumbie, tant jo me ferai petit! N*est-cc 
pas, & mon ugc, c*est difficile dc changer compl^tement, mais j'essaierai 
quand memc. Jc rogardcrai les gens qui vous plaisent. Je les imiterai. 

. • . Jc serais tellcmont liciirc'ux si je savais seulemcnt que je ne vous 
agaco pas, quand jo siiis Ih! ** 

And there is in this frankness itself, as in* the already-mentioned 
brutality, an element of strength. 

That impression of strength is made still more obvious by the 
opposition between the outstanding characters and those who 
surround them. In comparison w'ith the energy of the former, 
the latter apj>ear to he mere tame-spirited pnpfiets. It seems as 
if, for Bernstein, humanity was divided in two kinds — the strong 
and the weak. One single point is common to both — ^love of 
vulgar and gross enjoyment ; hut the first ones know how to 
struggle to reach the object of their ambition, the others only 
know how to enjoy the present. Ga-ston Cernier, still yawning 
after his too long night, and stretching himself on his sofa, says 
to Vignolis : ” Vois-tii, mon vieux, ce qui m'effraie dans la ruiM, 
ce n’e.**! pas tant la iierspcctive de Texistence mddiocre, des priva- 
tions, du travail. . . . Non, j*ai tant b^tement peur de la tete 
que me feraient les gens . . . tiens, Tautre jour, j’ai rencontr^ 
Saguery . . . tu sais bien rex-sp^ciilateiir, Thom me des bl^s, 
comme on I'appelait. ... II n*a plus le sou. . . . T1 m*a dit 
une chose qui m*a donn6 froid dans le dos. ... II m*a dit : * Ge 
qu'il y a de plus terrible quand on se ruine, ce n’est pas de voir 
. les amis devenir indiff^rents . . . on s”y attendait — mais e'est 
de voir les indiffi^rentp se changer en ennemis.” And yet, in 
spite of his fear of misery, in spite of his thirst for a comfmt- 
. able and cosy life, Qaston Cernier remains on his sofa, motionless 

VOIi. OVIll. N.8. If 
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and slnggish. One feels inclined to say to him : **Get np and 
work.” But work is unknown to these people. They live only 
out of expedients, in the shadow of a speculating cousin. Maxi- 
milieu d’Andeline is twenty-six, spends all his nights in some 
gambling-house, or standing at the bar of some well-known house. 
Flatteries, sarcasms, intimidations, are his three means of making 
money. A well-drawn type of the smart young scoundrel, some- 
times he looks almost dangerous. One feels that his premature 
scepticism enables him to analyse very acutely the weaknesses 
of his contemporaries, and that he could, if so inclined, avail 
himself of his special human knowledge. In the main, he is a 
mere coward : before the authority of his ruined but still powerful 
brother-in-law, his eternal smile of bravado vanishes away. This 
scene of La Rafale is vrorth quoting : — 

Max : Mon vieux Jacques, vous me connaissez, je suis a la coule, xnoi I 
Mais suivcz bicn mon petit roisonnement. . . . 

Jacques (mettant sa main eur T^paule de Max) : Cc serait avco plaisir, 
seulemont vous oubliez votre rcndez-vous. 

Max : Quel rendez-vous? 

Jacques : Dans cinq minutes, chcz Maxim. 

Max : Male je ne suis pas attendu chez Maxim. 

Jacques : Mais si, dans cinq minutes. 

Max : Je vous affirme. . . . 

Jacques (perem])toire) : Moi aussi, jo vous atlirine. Partv/., partez, il vous 
resto k peine le temp8« 

Max ; Vojons, je . . • 

Jacques (impressionnant) : Vous on retard, partoz-doiip. 

Max (le regardant k la derob<&e) ; I'if.ns ! Tiens I . . . vous avez pc>ut-6tro 
raison. . • . Chez Maxim? parfaitomeut ! Jo u'y pensais plus! parffaitement 
(avec une rare ^nergie). Jt file — Au re voir, petite scmir. 

Akne-Mabxe : Au revoir. Mux. 

Max (de plus en plus trouble) ; Mon vieux Jacques. . . . Voil&! . . . Quo 
voulez-vous? . . . D'aillours <;a ve, qA vicni. 

Jacques : Certainement. 

Max: Eh bicn! mon vieux Jacques . . . (un temps). A un de ccs joura., 

Jacques : A un de ces jours. Max. 

Max : A un de ces jours. (Vigourcusc poigni'e do mains. Max, biiit cn 
gagnant rapidement la porte, consiilte sa montre et murmure lo ** Ziit '* 
d'un homme que Ic temps presserait terriblcmcnt.) 

So vanishes the .smoke of a cigarette when the window is open. 
And these tyjies of the weak, with, of course, some differences 
which it is useless here to insist upon, are to be found in each of 
Bernstein's dramas. They are the sons of rich bourgeois^ like 
Lie Govain, or ruined noblemen, like Corote de Brcchebel. They 
marry the daughter of a parvenu. Robert de Chac^roy gambles 
and commits suicide. The Marquis Honord contents himself in 
giving his daughter as a wife to a wealthy son-in-law. In opposi-. 
tion to the aristocracy of money, and to flatter it, Bernstein shows 
the aristocracy of birth and ridicules it. 
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So. in that extremely simplified world, where individualB are 
grou]^ in two very dis^ct claswe, oonfiicta must be very 
simple and violent. If we except two or three plays, the whole 
work of Bernstein is built on the type of Le BercaiL La Rafale, 
Samson, and Le MarehS are mere replicas of the same type. 
The violence of the*drama lies in the absolute opposition between 
the two classes of characters in presence. We need insist upon 
the fact that those characters do not represent real modem 
society. They are minorities, exceptions, and the dramatic art 
of Bernstein is to produce between those characters of exception 
scenes of exception. Thibault de Clar. for instance, who is one 
of the leaders of the anti-Semitic party, challenges the Jew. 
Gutlieb. to a duel. When back at his mother's, he is astonidied 
to see her exaggerated terror, and. by degrees, discovers that 
Gutlieb has been her lover years ago. and- that his worst enemy, 
that Jew. is his own father. The melodramatic art of Bernstein 
is. at any rate, perfect. There is not one useless reply. Every 
word is converging to the central scene, where the two parties 
have to meet. Everything is carefully explained, and the coups 
de thMtre themselves are never mere dei ex machina. They are 
logically called forth by the situation itself. 

So the impression made by any play of Bernstein* s is the 
impression of a rapid and violent struggle. The plot reaches in 
a very few scenes the climax of dramatic energy, and. compared 
with the beginning, the end of the play seems alivays to be weak 
and inferior. Le Volcur, Le Bercail, even Le Secret, which is. 
in some ways, a kind of exception in the theatre of Bernstein, 
have almost the same end — "Liet us wait! Time will heal all 
our w'ounds” — and the definite solution is practically postponed 
for ever. But. if w'e except La Griffe, the action of which 
unfolds a whole life, all the other dramas last but a very short 
time. Le Secret, for instance, is composed of a kind of exposi- 
tion which precedes the drama. The third act so closely follows 
the second that the whole action is on the stage and does not 
last more than the real time of the performance. 

Bernstein, by this ciTort of concentration and unity, may be 
in some ways compared to the French Classics. Perhaps it is 
the only ix)int ho has in common with them; perhaps it is the 
reason why certain real artists have applauded him. in spite of 
his lack of delicacy, true psycliology or poetry. 

J. Allabt. 
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NOTES ON THE AMEBICAN POLITIOAIi SITUATION. 


PoiiiTiCAL symptoms apparent in current events in America indi- 
cate a swing of the pendulum towards conservatism in thought 
and action. The general election, which is held in the United 
States every four years, comes always on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November. This year it will come on 
November 2nd, the earliest day in the month possible. The pre- 
ceding June and July in a presidential year witness the first really 
important steps, for in those months are nominated the candidates 
for the office of President of the United States, each political 
party mustering a sufficient following to make a fight, thus select- 
ing its standard bearer. While it is true that the successful 
aspirant is elected in November, he does not succeed to the office 
until the fourth of March of the following year. This arrange- 
ment has its advantages as well as disadvantages, but on the 
whole the long interval is welcome to the incoming administra- 
tion, as it gives time to arrange personal affairs, to shape policies, 
and, above all, to select men for the new Cabinet and other im- 
portant places which must be filled immediately the new President 
takes office. 

The two great parties, the Bepublican and the Democratic, 
chose their nominees this year after long and strenuous sessions, 
the results indicating many conflicts within party lines, and com- 
promises having been brought about. In both cases extremists 
were eliminated early in the game. The American people have 
already' shown, three months in advance of tlie election, a desire 
to return, if possible, to a quieter status in their political affairs 
than has prevailed for some time past. The men nominated by 
the two great parties, one of whom wBl be successful, are both 
conservative, neither of them is a crusader,” and, in view of the 
recognised fact that the Democratic nominee is not considered as 
especially acceptable to President Wilson, no one has been placed 
in the field to carry a flaming sword for the declared policies of 
the man who came to Paris from Washington regarded by the 
world as a great leader with a great piir)X)se, and w'ho relumed to 
Washington to find his following in rebcdlion and the wisdom and 
soundness of his purpose questioned. 

Outside of the question of the ratification of the Paris treaty 
and the League of Nations three important and entirely domestic 
questions presented themselves to vex the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platform makers. These were prohibition, the Irish ques- 
tion, and the expressed attitude towards labour. Both parties 
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side-stepped anything positive or anything that would commit 
them to a hard and fast policy. Thctae who favour the sale of 
beer and wines find some encouragement in the tendency shown 
towards relaxing the rigours of the present prohibition law. The 
much-talked-of Irish question proved to be no question at all when 
the conventions registered their votes, thus justifying the claims 
of well-informed Americans to the effect that the Irish agitation 
so much in evidence in the United States for some months past 
was but a surface disturbance kept up by interested x>arties, and 
that the American people as a whole were not deeply concerned 
about Ireland, certainly not enough to make it an important 
political issue in home politics. It may be said safely that at least 
eighty per cent, of the people are entirely unconcerned as to 
foreign affairs, notwithstanding the energy and enthusiasm with 
which they went to war in 1917. The war now being over, it is 
looked uxion as a job done, and it has been followed by a reaction, 
which, while not bringing the nation back to the same degree of 
provincial-mindedness as prevailed before 1914, makes the present 
state approximate at least the status of pre-war days. 

Many Americans who have clung to the belief that in the end 
the Versailles treaty would be ratified by Congress, though prob- 
ably with some modifications, are now of the opinion that this 
will never come to pass. As time goes on and the terms of the 
treaty become more and more discredited in Europe itself, the 
American critics of the treaty find their arguments strengthened 
from abroad as well as at home. The course of events since the 
signing of the treaty has been such as to place its supporters on 
the defensive, and a majority of the American people are becom- 
ing more and more convinced they do not want any of it. So 
far as the Tjeagiie of Nations is concerned the idea has universal 
support, but no plan of operations has yet been suggested which 
would bring w'hole-hearted American support. In such non-com- 
mittal directions as the codification of international la^v and the • 
adjustment of international praclices America is willing to partici- 
pate even now, and is doing so. 

Many reasorts have been given for America's apparently sus- 
picious attitude towards international co-operation in political and 
economic affairs, and resentment is felt in England at American 
criticism of English policy and action since November llth, 1918. 

It may surprise many Englishmen, however, to learn that just 
two things have had more influence in brining about this attitude 
and this criticism than all the discontent with the treaty, the 
League of Naiidns, the state of affairs in Ireland, and other causes 
to which they are attributed. One of these is that as a lesult of 
the war, territory aggregating about 800,000 square miles has come 
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newly under Britidi oonkol, and the othw is the m aki n g ot the 
Persian treaty, A prominent and weU4nformed American ra« 
cently remarked during a discussion of Anglo-American relations 
that he did not believe Englishmen realised the effect in America 
of the terms of the Anglo-Peridan agreement, and that it was of 
no use to try to tell themv as they would not believe it, or if they 
did they would not be able to understand why it was so. The 
obvious retort was forthcoming to the effect that no Englishman 
could see what buriness it was of Americans as to what was done 
in Europe, inasmuch as America refused to have anything to do 
with European affairs. The matter is not disposed of quite so 
earily, however, for the real question lies deeper. It is taken as 
evidence of Imperialism rather than internationalism, and the 
spirit of the Lieague of Nations as dreamed of by its American 
sponsors does not allow of special privileges in international 
affairs. The favoured nation principle is to be applied universally, 
so that private citizens of all countries shall enter a foreign land 
upon an equal and competitive basis, no one being given an 
advantage through the political efforts of his particular country. 
This is, roughly stated, the idea underlying the present American 
antagonism to mandates and special international agreements con- 
fined to a few signatories. The spirit of this contention is not 
wholly selfish, as might be supposed, for no nation in the world 
is in a better position financially and otherwise than America to 
engage in exploitation on a grand scale. 

It is with such complicated questions as those the candidates 
for the Presidency will have to deal in their pre-election declara- 
tions of belief, but the present indications are that neither of the 
men nominated by the two great parties w'ill arouse more 
antagonism than is unavoidable. Caution and conservatism will 
be the political catchwords, and the more cautious and the more 
conservative the candidates the better it will please the astute 
• political managers who engineered their nomination. As a 
reaction against this return to conservatism, a third and even a 
fourth party will be in the field. The so-called ** committee of 
48 ** has gathered together some of the more radical spirits. The 
vote for their candidate will not be large, and what there is of it will 
imbably come out of what would otherwise be the democratic 
total. The Liabour i>arty will also have a man in the field, but 
in the United States labour is not yet organised into a concrete 
political force. Its numerical strength will be fairly large, bulT 
it will be scattered and ineffective. The time is coming in the 
United States as elsewhere when labour is to become a power in 
politics as a party organisation, but that time is yet far distant. 
There is one feature of American social life which is new in that 
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w«r mud ttie mraltoig cdiedk to imitu^tioii. Mwiy BwmjooB ocnr 
in the United Statos bae been tiien tvc yeara or mora. In eacb 
of the years immediately preoeduii; the var nearly one million 
people were newly arrived. In tbeir new and strange inirroiind- 
inga they were bewildered and uncertain. They had no know- 
ledge as to thoir importance in the economic plan, nor Jiad they 
any political leanings. Things are different in the present elec- 
tion. All the people have been long enough in the country to 
have formed associations, to have joined this or that organisation, 
and to take part more or less intelligently in political discussion 
and action. It is this new solidarity of the^tfcommunity which 
has helped to bring about increased effectiveness to social unrest, 
to swell the membership of radical organisations, and in many in- 
stances to complicate the labour situation. 

Warren G. Harding, the man who finally secured the Bepub- 
;lioan nomination, was elected for the position many days in 
advance of the Convention, and in a conflict with other candi- 
dates had the advantages of being the choice of what is known 
in the Republican party as the “ Old Guard.** This is composed 
^of the men who for years kept the party at the height of its 
power, and they only met defeat when they pitted themselves 
against the late Tlie^ore Roosevelt, and failed to prevent the 
organisation of a new Republican or so-called Progressive 
Party.** This party was not i>owerful -enough to elect Mr. Roose- 
velt, but it so split the Republican vote as to elect President 
Wilson, and thus ended the long term of Republican ascend- 
ancy. The old-time Republican managers are men of affairs. 
They are great organisers backed by wealth and conservative busi- 
ness interests. In the days of its triumph the Republican party 
was a business organisation second to none in the world, for it 
drew to its support the best business brains available. Some of 
the. ablest men of the old regime have passed away, but not all 
of them by any means, and to one familiar with x>olitic8 in the 
days of President McKinley the list of "those present" at the * 
recent Chicago convention recalls vivid memories of the batlles 
fought by the Old Guard before they w'ent into obscurity, eclipsed 
by the flashing smile and daring methods of the Colonel of the 
Rough Riders. Two years ago the Republican party as a going 
concern came to life again, and elected a Republican Congress to 
be-devil a Democratic President. Encouraged by this victory and 
heartened by the tactical errors of President Wilson, the trained 
and seasoned leaders of the organisation have been at work 
to enable them to have their own way at the National Convention 
this year. . How well they planned and how skilfully they moved 
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is now apparent, and ** Hell Bearing ** Hiram Johnston, Gener^ 
Lieonard Wood, and Gk>vernor Frank Ix)wden, the defeated candi- 
dates for the nomination, oou;ld probably give the details as to 
how they were one by one eliminated from the situation, and 
Warren G. Harding was chosen as the banner bearer for the 
election this year. 

Some of the ablest of these party managers avoid the limelight. 
They are not speech makers, and newspaper notoriety is the last 
thing they want. They are content to secure the nomination of 
a man they consider safe, and who will recognise that the good 
of the party must come before insistence upon personal beliefs.. 
There is no refleation upon the ‘honesty, sincerity, or personal 
independence of any of those men in such a course, nor upon the 
candidate himself. This type of citizen is simply averse to trying 
experiments with the social, economic, or political machinery. 
They may certainly be called reactionaries from certain points of 
view, and probably are, but the country knows they are depend- 
able, and there have been many signs in America of late that 
the people were reacting strongly to the emotional crisis of the 
past five years, were alarmed at the disturbance made b3’ radical 
elements, and would welcome a return to norma] and more, or 
less unemotional politics for a period at least. Senator Johnston, 
an eloquent radical, was gotten rid of early in the contest. 
General Wood was acceptable, but the militarist is not in favour 
just now. Governor Lowden was handicapped by personal and 
family connections with large business interests. Tn the midst 
of these distractions and contentions appeared the towering figiire 
of Senator Harding, reminding the delegates of the late President 
McKinley, and possessing all the qualifications necessary to being 
just a plain American citizen, appealing for the Rupi>ort of a class 
that con.stitutes a majority of the voters. The Old Guard had 
chosen well, as might be exj)€K:ted, and with relief the Convention 
accepted their suggestion, cast aside all controversial candidates, 
and rallied to the supi)ort of a man who promised, if elected, to 
restore something like order to the disorganised political and 
Government machine in Washingt^m. As a running mate 
Governor Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, was selected. This 
was in deference not only to the fine character and excellent 
record of the man himself, but also to the vote and influence 
of New England, still a powerful factor in the affairs of the nation. 
Governor Coolidge also gives tone to the ticket in the eyes of 
what is known as the ** silk-stocking vote.** The political plat- 
form on which these two men will api}eal to the voters is more 
imfiortant for what it does not say than for what it does. The can- 
Vlidates are thus left free to express their own views, and the 
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CMrators of the party can each interpret the present sitaation, and 
forecast the probable future actions of the party, according as tiiey 
may desire or as may suit the occasion. 

Governor James M. Cox, of Ohio, was nominated as a Presi- 
dential candidate by the Democratic National Convention on July 
6th in San Francisco. The nomination of Governor Cox was a 
final compromise after a prolonged and desperate struggle between 
his own followers and those of Messrs. McAdoo and Palmer. 
William McAdoo, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, and a son- 
in-law of President Wilson, w'as looked u]X>n as the President’s 
choice to succeed him should the Democrats be successful in 
November. The personal unpopularity of the President, which 
was brought into strong relief during the Convention, and a 
general opposition to his policies as a whole, resulted 
in the defeat of the administration. Governor Cox is a 
man who has made a very good record as Chief Executive of the 
State of Ohio, and has shown considerable courage and initiative 
in handling many troublesome situations. Both he and Senator 
Harding, the Bepublican candidate,’ w'^ere sons of farmers, have 
lived and learned their politics in the same State, and have come 
into public life through the medium of journalism. Neither lias 
the advantage of the other from any personal point of view. The 
Democrats also recognised the power of the eastern States in 
the nation’s afTairs by nominating Franklin Boosevelt, the present 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. The Democratic nominations have a peculiar interest, 
however, inasmuch as they have been made by the party to 
which President Wilson belongs, and of which under normal 
conditions he would now be the acknowiedged leader, and even 
dictator. President Wilson’s loss of prestige vrith his own country- 
men must be admitted, however, when his own candidate for the 
Presidency is turned down, and a man nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency who has been expected to give up his office for some 
time past owing to lack of harmony with the occupant of the 
White House. 

The platform itself is far from being a Wilson document, for 
that for which he has so bitterly fought, the ratification of the 
peace treaty and the endorsement of the Ijeague of Nations, has 
been turned down to such an extent as to indicate more or less 
agreement in the negative by the voters of the United States, 
Bepublican and Democratic alike. The Democratic platform in- 
clines more to ” wetness ” than the Bepublican, notwithstanding 
the tearful plea of Mr. William Jenfiings Bryan for a bone- 
dry ** declaration. The Democrats have gone so far as to suggest 
the possible use of beer and light wines, and this will give them 
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the not inconriderable support of the liquor interests and a certain 
element among labour. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the normal vote of both these interests is democratic, hence 
such platform declarations might not change the result appre- 
ciably, even if they had much influence. To pass a resolution to 
the effect that the Versailles treaty and the League of Nations 
Aould be approved by the United States subject to such reserva- 
tions as would meet American requirements does not mean much 
or get anyw;here as a declaration of policy. 

There is indeed a remarkable unanimity of opinion underlying 
both Democratic and Republican platforms, and this may be safely 
regarded as expressing the attitude of a vast majority of the 
Am^ican people. Just what the' outcome of this policy may be 
no man can say at this time. The United StatqB is still technic* 
ally at war with Germany. This state of affairs must be ended. 
The American people favour a Ijeague of Nations to end war and 
bring about disarmament, but in just what form this desire will 
be presented to the world later on is still to be written. America 
will make peace with Germany in good time and in her own 
way. A definite proposition for an international League and for 
disarmament will also be forthcoming. These things are inevit- 
able, but just how they will come about is outside the realm of 
reasonably accurate conjecture at the present moment. It now 
seems possible that no national policy touards a treaty with 
Germany or a League of Nations will be declared before next 
wdnter, and even possibly before next March, when it is likely 
that the newly-elected President, whoever he may be, will cail 
an extra session of Congress to dispose of im]x>rtant and pressing 
unfinished business. 

The betting in America is now in favour of the Republican 
candidate, and probably reflects the true state of affairs. It is 
many years since the Democratic party has been well organised or 
well led- Within its ranks there is a shortage of commanding 
personalities as compared with the number available for the 
Republicans. The uncertain quantity in the whole situation is 
the ever-increasing floating vote. Party ties have weakened in 
recent years, and political affiliations are not so much a matter 
of inheritance, association, and prejudice. Men, and women, too, 
can vote for one party or another without serious disturbance to 
established customs or precedent, or without effect upon their 
^lal environment, as might have been the case in other times. 
One element in favour of the Republican party is a certain be- 
wildermcnt as to wbat the state of the world means to humanity. 
Ttousands of fresh, eager minds are seeking a solution of present 
difficulties. Lecturers who treat of international topics have large 
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audieiuses/and are given earnest attention. Questions are freely 
asked and as unsatisfactorily answered. During the war the pure 
flame of self-sacrifice burned high, and the best motives were 
attributed to the efforts of the Allies to stamp out the German 
menace. With the end of the war came a relaxation, and as the 
terms of the treaty became understood, the state of Europe be- 
came worse instead of better, and some of the victors gave signs 
of self-interest in the administration of conquered territory, doubt 
crept in, and exaltation gave place to a desire that America 
should make' no mistakes in her participation in international 
affairs. The fact that America stood out after.the making of the 
treaty was at first taken as a reproach and a reflection upon their 
country, but as time goes on sentiment grows to the effect that 
perhaps it is as well America .does stand out until the atmosphere 
clears. When men like H. G. Wells and others who stand high 
with American readers endorse this point of view, it is not surpris- 
ing that President Wilson's dogmatic insistence meets with a 
growing resistance. 

The psychology of the American political situation at the 
. present time is not only intensely interesting, but of enormous 
imiKirtance to the world, for in its final result will be found the 
movement which will influence and lead all nations along the 
path to be accepted in the end. In the meantime the American 
people appear inclined to seek refuge in conservatism to obtain 
a breathing spell for thought and the selection of a considered 
action. The w*hole attitude of the people indicates at present a 
bewilderment due to a shattering of ideals, and that moment of 
depression which is the reaction from exaltation. They will 
come back strong and piirixisefnl when this moment has passed, 
for America is governed by its youth, a generous, high-mindefl 
youth, ready for friendship in the open, and without reservations, 
but, like all youth, self-conscious and sensitive perhaps to an 
extreme. " Z." 


It* 2 



THE CBIMINAIi LAW AND THE INSANE. 

Thb war and its aftermath have farced upon us the oonsidera- 
tion of many new problema and the renewal of many an old con* 
trover^. In the latter class is the question of the treatment 
of the insane by the criminal law of England. 

Many trials in which irresponsibility has been pleaded in 
answer to charges of atrocious crimes have stirred the public 
mind, and the disputations of theorists based on the facts 
deposed to have led even reasonable jiersous to ask whether the 
relation of the criminal law to the insane is consistent with the 
principles on which social life should be based. 

This state of unrest is not limited merely to the criminal law ; 
for in a lesser degree there is ansiety about the provisions of 
the civil — as opposed to the criminal — law, which is tconcerned 
with the wills, divorces, torts, contracts of the insane, and with 
the regulations of the Lunacy Acts which affect the certifying . 
and €x>ntrol of iwrsons who are deemed to be insane. 

But all these matters are more or less matters of detail, and 
it is to the dispositions of the criminal law that public attention 
is directed. And this attitude of the public is not extraordinary, 
for the civil law is designed only to protect the supposititious or 
the proved idiot or lunatic, while the criminal law is concerned with 
the obnoxiousness to punishment of all the individuals who 
compose the State. 

And, again, it is generally realised that, although it may be 
a hardship in certain cases to deprive a person of his liberty on 
the ground of his insanity, the deprivation is made in the interests 
of that person ; but that, where a person has been improperly 
punished, the State has offended against one of the principles on 
which it is founded and maintained. 

That principle is that a State shall not inflict artificial pain 
on a subject member except for the purpow of inducing that 
member to subordinate his anti-social inclinations to the welfare 
of the State, and to deter, by example, other members who have 
similar inclinations. 

It is not within the scope of this article formally to establidi 
the troth of the foregoing projiositions ; and, indeed, it is thought 
that they do not need demonstration, but may be treated as 
axiomatic. 

On this assumption it follows that, if the mind of a particular 
individual is, from any physical or functional cause, in such a 
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conditioii that it cannot be beneficially affected by pnnidunent, 
that individual should not be ptinished for misdoing, but diould 
be given into the charge of medical men. 

And so it is provided by the criminal law of England, according 
to which a x>erson who^ at the time of his committing an alleged 
offence, is proved, by reason of mental defect, either to have been 
ignorant of the physical nature and the physical quality of his 
act (or omission), or not to have known that the act (or omission) 
was itself wrong, is deemed to be insane and not liable to punish- 
ment therefor. And such a x^rson, on the finding of a jury 
that he was guilty of the act (or omission) but that he was insane 
at the time, is held to be not guilty of a criminal offence, and 
is placed in a lunatic asylum. 

Further, it is also provided that if a person who is mentally 
defective, though not insane — i.e. is an idiot, an imbecile, a 
feeble-minded person, or a moral imbecile — ^is convicted of a 
criminal offence — or, in some cases, is only charged with such an 
offence — ^lie may be ordered to be placed in an institution for 
mental defectives. 

Again, it is provided : (1) That if a person -who has been com- 
mitted for trial is certified to be insane, the Secretary of State 
may order that he shall not be tried, but shall forthwith be 
removed to a lunatic asylum — and this course is frequently taken 
in cases of infanticide and other cases where it is clear that the 
accused is suffering from acute mania. (2) That if a person is 
arraigned for an alleged offence, and he does not plead to the 
charge, a jury shall be empanelled to try whether he stands mute 
of malice or mute by the visitation of Ood, and, if the jury find 
the latter, and further find that he is incapable of pleading, he 
shall be deemed to be insane and be placed in an asylum. (3> That 
if a person who is arraigned asks for a jury to be empanelled 
to try whether he is capable of pleading, a jury shall be empanelled, 
and, if it finds that the accused is not fit to plead, he shall be 
placed in an a^lum. 

It should be noted that in all cases of a trial as to whether a 
person is fit to plead to the charge the proceedings are not iden- 
tical with those taken when the main issue is insanity, and the 
prosecution generally takes upon itself the duty of proving 
affirmatively that the accused is fit to plead. This is said so as 
to avoid confusion between a preliminary and a main trial. 

It may also bo added that if a convict under .sentence of death 
becomra insane, the execution of the sentence must be deferrM 
until he regains sanity; and that a prisoner undergoing a sen- 
tence of imprisonment who becomes insane is removed to a 
criminal lunatic asylum, and’ there detained until the expiration 



of his term, wheh h# ih siShte gi into the csharge of his 
tiyes or is sent to a lonatic aeytam. 

The above statements diow how careful the State is to inflict 
punishment only where it can subserve the objects of punishment, 
and it is prima fade somewhat difficult to understand why the 
treatment of the insane by the criminal law is the source and 
subject of increasing discussion. 

How does all the trouble arise? The question can be answered 
summarily in the words of a distinguished barrister : **The law 
says that no one is insane : the medical profession says that no 
one is sane : the ordinary man inclines to the belief that 35 per 
cent., of the population is mad.” 

This truly represents the position ; for at law all men are prima 
facie sane, and no man may evade punishment for his conduct 
unless he proves that he is in fact insane ; the mental s];iecialist*B 
view is that all men are prima fade insane, and that, if any person 
wishes to maintain that he is not as other men are, he must 
prove it to the satisfaction, not of a jury, but of the mental 
specialist. 

The ordinary man — ^generally termed the ”man in the street,” 
who, according to Mr. Justice Darling, is never seen but often 
heard — ^remarks, when he hears that a brutal crime has been 
committed by anyone : “He must have been mad to do it.” 

And, eliminating the man in the street, the reason for the 
perennial discussion is the difference of opinion which obtains 
between the law and medicine. 

Now the medical profession, w'hich is represented pro hac vice 
by the “mental expert,” does not insist that the law is unkind 
to the insane when it has found them, but it does say strennously, 
and both in and out of lawful occasion, that the method adopted 
by the criminal law of finding its insane is neither reasonable nor 
decent. 

Indeed, so strenuously and so often does it state its opinion, 
that even unimaginative members of the Bar — particularly those 
who are unacquainted w*ith the processes of criminal courts — odd 
their voices in support of the complaint. 

What method is it that the medical profession advocates? It 
is — ^but before stating or disemssing it the writer will briefly state 
the law applicable to the case of an accused person who makes 
a plea of insanity his answer to the charge preferred against him. 
Every permn is presumed at law to be sane, and, if a person on 
trial for an offence wishes to evade punishment on the ground 
of his insanity, he must affirmatively prove that, when he did 
the act or made the omission which is the subject of the charge, 
he was either an idiot, suffering from dementia ndureUe^ or a 
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either pemmnent or tenq^mi^ pnrtial or tofeid inMnity/* 

In certain other caBes, which an known as those of demenUa 
ajfeciata — f.e., acquired insanity due to alcoholic drunkenness or 
the drug habit — a partial or complete defence may be founded on 
that kind of dementia \ but for the moment it will not^Jbe 
considered. 

NoWp dealing first with the cases in which a person accused 
pleads idiocy or. lunacy — insanity — in answer to a charge, the 
law is broadly as follows : Assuming that the accused has pleaded, 
or that a pica has been entered for him, he may, either personally 
or by his counsel, cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecution 
and call witnesses to show that he was insane when he did the 
act or made the omission charged against him. No man may be 
convicted of a criminal offence unless it is established that he did 
the act or made the omission and that at the time of the act or 
omission he had a “guilty mind” (mens rea), by which is meant 
that he intended either, generally, criminal consequences, or, 
specifically, a particular criminal consequence. In order to estab- 
lish that, judged by the tests applicable, he is not responsible, 
ho may call expert medical wntnesses, who may say (1) that they 
examined him and discovered a state which wras consistent 
with his insanity ; (2) that facts deposed to by other wit- 
nesses arc consistent with his insanity. An expert may not, aa 
a right, be asked w’hethor, in his opinion, the accused was insane 
when he did the act or made the omission, because that is the 
question that the jury have to determine ; but, where an expert 
has been in court throughout the trial and has heard the evidence, 
and where the facts are not disputed, the judge may allow him 
to be asked the question directly. 

In practice, the procedure is cuml>erBome, and it is suggested 
that in all cases the expert should be asked directly to state his 
opinion and give his reasons for it. 

However, that is but a small x^int, especially having regard 
jio the well-known fact that expert is generally balanced by expert 
and that the jury not infrequently ignore their evidence. 

To return to the trial ; when counsel have finished the judge 
sums up and explains the law of insanity to the jury, and he 
instructs them in the tests applicable lo insanity. 

What are those tests? 

In the year 1843 a man named Daniel McNaughton was tried 
for murder. He pleaded insanity. The judge at the trial was 
Chief Justice Tindal, and lie directed the jury in these words : 
“If upon balancing the evidence in your minds you cAiould think 
that the prisoner is a person capable of distingui^ing right from 
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wrong in respect to the act of which he stands charged, he is 
then a responsible agent.” 

The jury acquitted McNaughton on the ground of his being 
insane. Afterwards a discussion took place in the House of Lords 
about the sufficiency in law of the direction of the Chief Justice, 
and the Lords put certain questions to the judges about the law 
applicable to the commission of criminal offences by i>er8on8 who 
were alleged, to be insane. 

The answers given by the judges to these questions are still 
the main tests by means of which the jury are directed to ascertain 
whether a person accused before them is or is not insane. These 
are the questions and answers summarised : — 

(1) If a person otherwise sane commits an o^TelK^e under the 
influence of insane, although partial, delusion, with the object 
of redressing or revenging a supposed grievance or injury, or of 
producing a public benefit, he is sane and punishable if, when 
he committed the offence, he knew that he was acting contrary 
to the law of the land. 

(2) On the trial of a person for an offence the direction by the 
judge to the jury should be that every person accused of an offence 
is presumed to be sane and responsible for his conduct until he 
proves to the satisfaction of the jiirv* that at the time of the 
committing of the act he wa^ labouring under such a defect of 
reason from disease of the mind as not to know the physical 
nature and quality of the act he was doing, or, if he did know it, 
that he did not know that he was doing what was wrong. (The 
same rules would be applicable to a charge of omission.) 

(3) A person otherwise sane who commits an offt-nce under an 
insane, although partial, delusion as to facts is punisliable if ho 
would be punishable if the facts in re.spect to w’hich the delusion 
exists were real. 

These tests do not include the cases of “uncontrollable im- 
pulse” or “moral insanity,” and a vrord as to them may be said. 
It has been said that, if a person is prevented by dis^easo from 
controlling his impulses, he is not punishable for any criminal 
result of his conduct, unless, according to the late Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen, the absence of control has been produced by his own 
fault. But it would seem that, without the qualification, the 
proposition vrould be g<’>od in law, for even if such an offender 
were not deemed to be insane, he w'ould (except in the compara- 
tively few- and unimportant cases in w’hich mena r#*a is con- 
clusively presumed to exist) be found to be without the criminal 
intention necessary to his obnoxiousness to punishment. 

It may be. remembered that Mr. Justice Greer, at the recent 
trial for murder of a man named Holt, left it to the jury to say 
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whekher Holt had killed his victim because he was unconirollably 
impelled to do so, and thus, it is believed, for the first time, put 
such a defence before a jury. 

However, the question hardly concerns insanity, as, if a person 
charged with an ofiTcnce could prove that he did the act under 
an uncontrollable impulse, he would not need to pray in md 
insanity, but would merely object that qua the act charged he 
acted in circumstances which precluded the possibility of the 
existence of a criminal intention. 

** Moral insanity” is a pet of the medical profession; but, in 
reality, it means anything or nothing. If it amounts to such 
mental defectiveness as constitutes insanity, the sufferer is insane ; 
if it does not so amount, the sufferer must console himself with 
the reflection that the term in its full extension includes any 
pronounced deviation from the orderly habits of civilised man. 
Indeed, if “moral insanity ” were to prevail as a defence, the only 
valid part of the criminal law would be that which deals with 
street betting, failure to take out a dog-licence, and other triviali- 
ties which exhibit either forgetfulness or a mean desire to get 
something for nothing from the State. 

Acts done by a person in his sleep or in a somnambulistic con- 
dition arc not punishable on the ground either that there was no 
criminal intent or — it is submitted — that the person did not will, 
and therefore was not responsible, for the act and its conse- 
quences. This question, however, is one rather of psychology 
than positive law, and it must be left as it is stated. 

These are the tests, and, as the late T-ord Brampton i>nce .said, 
they are admirable, although they need* careful handling, 
and the second test of insanity will cover any case — 
other, x^erhaps, than one where “delusion” is relied on. Prac- 
tically, the jury are asked first to say — c.g., in a case of murder 
— w^hether the accused knew that he was killing a human being : 
and, secondly, if he did so know, w*hether his mind was in such 
a state that he did not know that he was doing wrong. 

Practically, the question that ihe jury put to themselves is : 
Was the man mad when he did it? — and using the term “mad” 
in its popular sense. The writer has had some experience as an 
advocate in criminal cases, where insanity has been the issue, 
and he has read over many of the records of the cases in which 
insanity has been pleaded, and, with the utmost submission, hd 
has no hesitation in endorsing Ijord Brampton's opinion. 

Then, taking the answers about delusion — unless one accepts 
the medical view, that a man labouring under an insane delusion 
must be held irres^x^nsible — it would appear to be impossible to 
find more complete tests than those fumislied in the answers. 
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There is, however^ a body of oi»nion in favour of the medical 
contention, and many people think that, e.g.^ a man who, 
in order to preserve the public mind from pollution, goes into 
Hyde Park on a Sunday and kills an orator who is praising the 
benevolent activities of the International Financier-Politician 
is ipso facto a lunatic. 

Well — tat homines, tot senteniire — ^but, all the same, it would 
seem to be better to divide the community into law-abiding citi* 
zens, criminal citizens, and those W'ho — ^to speak in everyday 
terms — do not know what they are doing, than into those inside 
and those outside lunatic asylums. 

And, on the assumption that this statement is true, the above 
tests, in conjunction with the principles of criminal law, suffi- 
ciently protect the insane from injustice. 

Now it becomes necessary to discuss the question of the effect 
of dementia affectata — i.e., mental disturbance due to drunken- 
ness (or drug-taking). The question is difficult, but it has to some 
extent been solved by recent judicial decisions. In 1909 a man 
named Thomas Meade was tried for the murder of a woman by 
striking her with a broomstick. The defence put forward was 
that, although the accused was not, at the time when he killed the 
woman, insane, he was so drunk that he was incapable of forming 
the intent which was an element of the felony of murder. 

The case came before the Court of Criminal Appeal, and Mr. 
Justice Darling, in a judgment which in its style and conciseness 
is a model, gave the decision of the court. He said that “origin- 
ally the law was that, although an insane man was not liable as 
a sane man was, yet a man suffering from what was called 
Dementia affectata — i.c., nientul disturbance due to voluntary’ 
drunkenness — had no excuse fHawkins’ Pleas of the Crovm, 
Book I-, Cap. I., Sec. 6), and he w'ho is guilty of any crime 
whatever through his voluntary drunkenness shall be punislied 
for it as much as if he had been sober. The contrary was first 
decided in R. v. Grindley in 1819. Since then there have been 
many decimons, some of which have been cited to-day, to the 
effect that, where intent is of the essence of the crime, that intent 
may be disprovetl by showing drunkenness. ... If the prieemer 
meant to do the woman grievous bodily harm and she died from 
the effects, that was murder. The defence is that you cannot 
presume this intent . . . because he was drunk at the time ; . . , 
our decision rests on the following reasoning : Everyone is taken 
to intend the natural consequences of his acts, but this presump- 
tion may be rebutted (1) in the case of a s^er man in many 
ways, (2) in the case of a man who is drunk, by showing h» 
mind to have been so affected by the drink he had taken that he 
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t.s., likely to inflict serioin injury ... by their verdict the jury 
must have meant , that he was capable of having the intent to - 
injure or kill, and, in fact, did have such intent.*’ 

This statement of the law was at once discussed and criticiBed. 

It was said that it did not rejsresent the law, which was that a 
man was presumed to intend the natural — i.e., the reasonable — con* 
sequences of his act, and that once a man did an act and it was 
established that he intended — that is, contemplated — ^the imme- 
diate consequences of the act, he could not be heard to say that 
the remote consequences were not within his contemplation ; and, 
therefore, if, in the course of the commission of a felonious act, 
a person was killed, the doer of the act was guilty of wilful murder. 

This, truly enough, was the old law — harsh in its methods and 
unaffected by considerations of human frailty — and from it sprang 
the baneful doctrine of constructive murder. 

Then the judge;^, ever, as now, anxious to temper the rigours 
of elementary penal law and to suppress a doctrine which deemed 
a man guilty of a crime which never was in his contemplation, 
sought to mitigate the evils that resulted from the doctrine by 
means of merciful administration. 

In 1887 the late Sir Fitzjames Stephen, and in 1898 the—* 
happily — present Lord Mersey, held that only where a person, 
while committing or attempting to commit a felony, does an act 
which is known to him to 1^ dangerous to life and likely in itself 
to cause death, and the death of another person results as a con- 
sequence of that act, the person causing the death is guilty of 
murder. 

Thus did those eminent judges partially destroy a doctrine nnder 
which a man who intended to do one act was held punishable for 
another act which he had never contemplated. 

This was the state of matters when the case of i?. v. Beard 
came before the courts in 1919 and 1920. 

In that case a man named Arthur Beard had been convicted of 
the murder of a girl and had been sentenced to death. The 
evidence was that he had outraged the girl , and , in order io prevent 
her from crying out and giving the alarm, he put his band over 
her mouth and accidentally suffocated her. It was shown that 
he had been drinking heavily that day, and it was contended that 
he was in such a drunken condition that he was incapable of 
knowing that what he was doing was likely to inflict serious injury 
upon the girl, and was therefore unable to form the intent 
requisite to murder. 

On appeal to the Court of Criminal Appeal the conviction 
murder was reduced to one of manslaughter. The President of 
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that Court was the Earl of Beading, the Liord Chief Justice of 
England, a judge who, it is generally admitted, possesses every 
' quality of judicial greatness, including that of mercy. In the 
course of his judgment the Liord Chief Justice said : “The appeal 
is based upon . . . (h) that the direction upon the law as to 
drunkenness was not in accordance with the law*, but was the 
test applicable where the defence w^as insanity? . . . The law 
relating to drunkenness as an alleged excuse for crime, so as to 
reduce the crime of murder to manslniigliter, was considered in 
that Court in /#. v. Meade, and the decision then given has been 
followed in numerous directions by judges at criminal trials and 
in judgments by that Court. It distinguished between the law 
relating to insanity and that which was applicable to drunkenness. 
It established that the presumption that a man is taken to intend 
the natural consequences of his act might be rebutted, in the case 
of a man who w'as drunk, by showing his mind to have been so 
affected by drink that he had taken that he was incapable of 
knowing that what he was doing w-as dangerous* td est, w'as likely 
to indict serious injury. If that were proved, the presumption 
that he intended the natural consequences of his act was rebutted.” 

It w*ill be seen that this great and humane judge, while nomi- 
nally basing the judgment of the Court on /?. v. Meade, really 
followed in the track of tho.*»e who had laboured to destroy the 
doctrine of constructive murder: and, although he afterwards ' 
stated that he and his brethren treated R, v. Meade as binding 
upon them, neither he nor his colleagues dissented from the pro- 
position established in that case. 

In the result the Court rednce<l the conviction to one of man- 
slaughter. Thereupon fresh discussion raged, and every lawyer 
who had been nurtured on Austininn scraps denounced the 
decision. It was variously stated that the kindness of lieart of 
the Chief Justice had warj^ed his judgment, that Mr. Justice 
Sankey was the victim of obsession by an idea, and that he 
dreamed about the wickedness of “constructive murder,” awake 
and in sleep; and that Mr. Justice Coleridge (the other member 
of the Court) had taken up an apathetic attitude of mind because 
he was the judge who tried Meade. 

Well, the non-contents had their w^ay, and the case was taken 
to the House of Ix>rdB, and was argued before the liord Chancellor, 
the liord Chief Justice, and certain Ijords who had won distinc- 
tion in Commercial, Ecclesiastical, Admiralty, and Chancery 
Courts. 

Ijord Birkenhead delivered what has been described as a “mas- 
terly ” judgment, and he dealt exhaustively with previous 
decisions and the statements of jurists on this question. 
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He stated : (1) That insanity, whether produced by drunkenness 
or otherwise, is a defence to the crime charged. The distinction 
between the defence of insanity in the true sense caused by ences- 
sive drinking and the defence of drunkenness which produces a 
condition such that the drunken man’s mind becomes incapal|}e of 
forming a specific intention, had been preserved throughout the 
cases. (2) That evidence of drunkenness which renders the 
accused incapable of forming the specific intent essential to con- 
stitute the crime should be taken into consideration with the other 
facts proved in order to determine whether or not he had this 
intent. (8) That evidence of drunkenness, falling short of a proved 
incapacity in the accused to form the intent necessary to con- 
stitute the crime, and merely establishing that his mind was 
affected by drink so that he more readily gave way to some violent 
passion, docs not rebut the presumption that a man intends the 
natural consequence of his acts. 

The Lord Chancellor also said that the difficulty had arisen 
largely because the Court of Appeal in JR. v. Meade used language 
which had been construed as suggesting that the test of the con- 
dition of mind of the accused was not whether Beard was incapable 
of forming the intent (to commit the felony of rape), but whether 
he was capable of foreseeing or measuring the consequences of 
his act. 

In the result the ap)>eal was allowed, and the conviction of 
mimlcr w’as restored. 

It is not within the scope of this article to criticise the decision 
of the House of liords, and it may be stated that the Lord Chief 
Justice was a party to it, and that there was no doubt that if the 
case had been left to the jury in the light of /?. v. Meade, they 
would still have convicted Beard of a j^eculiarly vile murder; but 
this may he said : it is regrettable that at this stage of our national 
development the merciful and reasonable administration of the 
criminal law should have been checked by a decision of the highest 
appellate tribunal, which based that decision upon psychological 
definitions and the strict principles of formal jurisprudence. 

Now, leaving the statement of the method actually employed 
to discover whether an accused is or is not criminally responsible 
for his acts and omissions, we will come to the opposition of the 
medical profession to that method. 

The medical profession say that, instead of a jury, assisted by 
mental experts and directed by a judge, being the tribunal to 
decide whether a person is sane or insane, a mental expert or a 
number of mental experts — it is not clear which — should be the 
tribunal. In other words, they demand that it should be left to 
the experts and not to laymen to decide whether, in an universe 
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of lunatics, any particular lunatic is so insane that he ought not 
to be treated as a criminal but as a patient. 

They explain their demand in this way : the degree of insanity 
of a person is a question of opinion, and, being such, it is a quea- 
tion«for those who are by training qualified to give an opinion. 
It is absurd to try as a business prox>osition the issue whether a 
person subject to delusions is sane or insane, for a mental expert 
would recognise that no victim of delusional insanity is sane, and 
the degree of his insanity is for the expert to ascertain ; and so 
on. They also complain that at present the mental expert is 
almost a negligible quantity in a criminal court. 

Now, dealing with this last complaint, it is undoubted that the 
evidence of a mental expert has little or no weight with a jury ; 
but that is not because his evidence is contemptible, but because 
it is almost invariably balanced by the evidence of another expert. 
BeCently, in a trial in the High Court, one eminent mental 
specialist said that a certain i>er8on was congenitally weak of 
mind and had also acquired a large amount of adventitious 
insanity ; another equally eminent specialist said thah that person 
was entirely sane and that his onh” defect was that he laboured 
under too great an amount of femininity in his composition. 

The writer has conducted prosecutions and defences w^here 
insanity was in issue, and he has never been at a trial where the 
expert opinions did not almost completely balance. The lack of 
weight of expert evidence in a trial is therefore attributable, not 
^ to the system of trial, but to the bewildering difference of opinion 
* manifested by the experts. 

Then, coming to the demand that insanity shall be determined 
by an expert or experts : if the contention is that one expert 
opinion should prevail, it is a contention that cannot bo seriously 
considered; but if it is that there should be a sort cf jury of 
experts, who would either privately or in public examine the plea 
of' an alleged offender and give a final verdict on it, there seems 
to be a fatal objection to it which is founded on the presumed 
necessity for finality in the determination of a i)er6on’8 sanity. 

Now, suppose that a jurj- of experts were sworn to decide on a 
plea of insanity, is it conceivable that they ever would agree? 
The writer has the honour to number among his friends and 
acquaintances some distinguished doctors — ^mental experts and 
others — and he has come to the conclusion that of all the diver- 
gencies thai disturb the placidity of life there is no more potent 
divergency than that of medical opinion. 

It may be said that, as the writer belongs to a profession whose 
members never disagree except about each other*B personal merits, 
his view is not normal, but, for all that, there it is. 
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But, assuming that there could be found two doctors to agree, 
would they agree on identical grounds? If they did not, then 
one of their opinions would be founded upon an insufficient apixre- 
ciation of the facts. In a recent notorious case one expert said ^ 
that the prisoner was insane because he had a jerky maimer and 
wore a glassy look ; another said that be was insane because, 
among other small things, he took a long time in playing a hand 
at bridge. 

And, 'without multiplying illustrations or even positions, is it 
* at all lively that a jury of medical experts would ever agree in 
anything except that the whole world was mad? There is no 
higher profession than that of medicine, and humanity is greatly 
indebted to those who follow its calling ; but it is submitted that, 
among its many admirable qualities, there is not a fitness to 
undertake the duties at present discharged by a judge and a jury 
in relation to the sane and the insane. And, further, one may 
ask whether any good reason has been shown for holding that the 
present system of trial is inadequate. ‘ 

In that system the opinions of the medical experts are given in 
open court ; an experienced lawyer— at all events in serious cases 
—disentangles these opinions from their formal expression, and 
a jury of twelve men of the world decide whether any opinion or 
set of opinions sufficiently disposes of the case before them. 

One might l>e pardoned for thinking that no better system 
could be devised : but. whether that be so or not, no better system 
has yet been submitted to the test of efficiency. 

E. Bowen-Bowlandb. 



NEW GIBIjS and old ladies. 


It is amongst the eternal yerities that woman builds herself upon 
sacrifice and devotion. She never tires of adding brides to the 
edifice. Give her freedom or let her take it, her course will be 
the same. Free-love hampers itself, and while woman talks of 
independence, demands and obtains the Franchise, punctiliously- 
joining all Freedom leagues, her feelings fetter her, and hold her in 
eternal unbreakable bondage, her feelings make freedom impos* 
sible. Member of Parliament, Guardian of the Poor, Ecclesiastic 
dignitary. Mistress of Arts or of Science, she -will yet be the 
tolerant mother to a thief at the prison gate ; the sympathetic 
wife to a dissolute drunkard, and slie will stand by a leper on an 
island of despoir and follow a convict into the depths of a desert. 
Else the world could not go on. 

It is the merest convention that the preceding generation in the 
feminine line should persist perennially in blame of the speech, 
manners and customs of its immediate successors. The more 
woman changes the more she is in essentials exactly the same 
thing. Of course, she fails to recognise herself at once in her 
grand-daughter, and there is now some prejudice in favour of the 
“temporary” job with a surface provocation for the complaint 
of sadly different standards and the War as a responsible offender. 

We have only, however, to take to the lightest skimming of 
social history and we find ample excuse to acknowledge that ladies 
and licence have fraternised merrily in bygone perwxls. The 
women at the Court of Queen Elizabeth were not conspicuously 
reticent, 'the Bestoration did not speak the first or jast word in 
modesty — of clothes or conduct, Ijely's pictures proving at least 
the generous display of charms. Fashion and fancies were at 
any rate careless under the Regency, and we know Queen Victoria 
was as bard put to it to enforce law and order in her surroundings 
as a later Royalty who is accredited with the sternly re|icllent atti- 
tude towards the short skirts of the best lawm tennis champions at 
the court of Wimbledon. 

It is enlightening to glance at a record of a woman's cricket 
match in 1811, and contemporary chronicles tell of that match 
lasting three days, and that the ages of the players varied from 
14 to upwards of 40. Rowlandson’s caricature is delightful in its 
showing of the {dayers in full short skirts with sandals, shoulder 
sleeves and low-cut square bodices, which were not exactly |m>- 
tective. The same artist was also responsible for a damsel in light 
attire descending rafudly under a parachute from a balloon. We do 
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dress our athletic parts better than this in the already maligned 
twentieth century. 

Without dwelling too triumphantly upon those later Victorian 
days when education with physical efficiency was enthusiastically 
encouraged to xnroceed in the feminine interest with the privilege 
to earn a livelihood outside the kitchen range, development of the 
individual woman's brain and muscle can be marked as rapid. 

Incidentally this latter progression will tend to placing highway 
robbery amongst the lost arts, while allowing the more cautious 
burglars and pickpockets to count amongst the unemployed. 

It is joyous reading of a ** hold-up artist being held down by 
stalwart damsels iti lonely post-offices ; and that the enterprising 
house-breaker can find his purpose and his person in imminent 
danger from a hefty housemaid, who, doubtless, was endowed with 
courage and enlarged biceps on some training ground not remote 
from the front in Flanders. 

But, although thief -trapping and slapping may be counted in 
the advantages of the extension of feminine culture, together with 
tennis, high jumping and long swimming, the thoughtful will do 
well to reflect upon the mischief of including rowing in the list of 
all British sports for women ; and to grant that rowing in races 
should not be encouraged. The mere desultory sculler may de- 
sultorily scull to her heart’s content and her body’s improvement, 
and may punt to the greater beauty of the riparian view : but, 
in spite of the rule of the stationary seats, and the taboo of the 
sliding variety, rowing in races should be well counted outside 
the arena of games for girls. The most casual can ni^alise the 
strenuous pressure and straining are very ill-advised. The expert 
knows that a stroke of thirty-six movements cannot pull through 
to its righteous finish if all feminine rights are to he sacred, and 
it is a simple certainty that the exigencies of continual practice, 
and first-class performance on a given day with a penalty on the 
dependent others may be definitely injurious. 

Yet the School of Medicine contributes its crew to compete with 
Newnham, and other fixtures loom ahead. And it must l>e ad- 
mitted, -anyhow, that the female rowing match is no novelty on 
the river at Chelsea, for 1817 saw a notable contest between six 
watermen’s wives, and the surprisefnl result of a winner who was 
the mother of four children ; a very hopeful reflection. 

But in 1817 such feats were exceptional, and they now threaten 
amongst the common round : and if we continue to enlarge our 
bones with our active proficiencies, our followers after will 
have more cause than ever to exclaim at the incredibly small 
corsets and laced bodices preserved in the museums and royally 
labelled from sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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Apart from the physical side of this rowing in races comes the 
mere sesthetic interest, which we would scorn to consider^ sU 
others being safeguard^. The female figure* unless of the two 
straight bo^s type^ is ugly under great exertion, coming to a 
too frank confession beneath the no-pressure of a loose shirt ; and 
although this drawback has been duly provided for by the 
square-cut tunic, which in serge is dedicated to most gymnastic 
exerdses, yet the result of a silhouette may not be decuued entirely 
becoming. 

Perhaps the elongated stocking does something to compensate, 
but then, again, the general effect of dripping face, dishevelled 
hair, all ribbon-bound though it be, might prove as unpropitious 
an answer to the urgent matrimonial question as ever mixed bath- 
ing through the glass of a municipal censor in his ago of innocence. 

However much or little in the bygone years, flirtation with sport 
was recognised as legitimate, any evidence of the widely spreading 
commercial ambition seems lacking. Now when feminine talent 
in the office and the warehouse has been practically proven, sex- 
jealousy lurks behind the robe of justice and Be-administration 
would like to pronounce upon the **aB you was** order; men first. 

ring, I am not rung for*’ is the aim of every woman who 
adopts a business career, and prejudice cannot for ever withstand 
the right of entrance to that feminine generation w'hich is not 
exactly knocking at the door but gaining entrance without knock- 
ing. Time and tolerance must adjiis. the scales, when, mayhap^ 
Fatbercraft will become as national a problem as Mothercraft, 
while Mi^ Fisher may include husband training in his favourite 
curriculum. First get your husband being a prominent clause in 
this scheme. “Are there enough husbands to go round " may be 
flippantly concluded “there ore not enough who will go square.” 
If only those worthy of mating were the appointed. Justices Duke, 
Horridge and Darling might find themselves less busy, and the 
police courts prove less happy hunting grounds for melodram^^tists 
with mind and appetite to sup or lunch, full of horrors and 
sorrows. 

The gravest indictment against the new girl of the working 
classes is that, being equipi^ed for the battle of life with full know- 
ledge and some capacity, she may in all sincerity prefer to fight it 
alone. 

Tjacking the erotic and romantic impul^ies, the old bluffing boast 
“I don’t core for men ” must be accorded of a possibly true signi- 
. ficance, since it is less likely to spring from the unsweetened pro- 
duce of the vineyard or to be founded upon ignorance, than to be 
based upon clear-sighted appraisement and direct experience. 

One half-century of practice cannot decide upon the wisdom uf 
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the widest outlook, or determine if wisdom be a word to apply, to 
^the shirked responsibility, to the deliberately decreased growth of 
a population, and no entirely grateful concentration on the die- 
comfprts of labour round an empty domestic hearth in proximity 
to a scanty larder and the casual or even constant companiondiip 
of an exacting spouse. 

The new girl in high social or artistic circles, and of the more 
idle chance, despite her far reaching freaks and short reaching 
frocks, has much to commend her. She may, indeed, be favour- 
ably contrasted with her ancestresses, for she cultivates a general 
elBciency, and plays all games with a sincerity and an apprecia- 
tion of the top score. Even when necessity dpes not appear likely 
to call her to the practical path she trains herself on some ground 
of labour and has always the desire to excel. She has flagrant 
faults; she is ** cocksure,** and she is none too courteous, but she 
is conscientiously ready in the good cause; while she practises 
patience, endeavouring to attain the fictitious virtues of the diplo- 
mat and to make for her goal with selfless ardour — film actresses 
exclusive. This educated and enlightened new*-comer to practical 
politics desires to be useful if anxious to be ornamental, for which 
all should praise her. Pure sportswoman or mere housewife she 
may be in inclination, yet she endeavours to accompUsh well any 
task she may undertake. Shy, she will force herself to become 
eloquent, and as an endowckl and proportionately respected mem- 
ber of a committee the most timid have sjxiken much. Artist or 
dreamer by nature, she will grapple with the brains w*hich are in 
her, seriously if not triumphantly, with figures of finance : she is 
always a trier,*' and even the busiest dancer to the tune of mere 
frivolity finds leisure to sit at the twinkling feet of the Bussian 
mistresses to learn as well as to applaud the balance and the per- 
fect poise. Gup-huntcrs on the green, card-players at the Bridge 
clubs, competitors over the net, all are imbued now with the 
dogma, if a thing is worth the doing it is worth the well doing. 

Tt is a pity that the old lady who is for ever with us to censure, 
will oom][>ete as well as criticise ; whilst deprecating she will 
imitate, and amongst painful instances are efforts on the golf 
course at the age of sixty-five, and the heroine of half a century of 
winters, prancing and pirouetting in the subscription ballroom. 
The number of such practitioners miglit be diminished in the more 
becoming interests ; and in the same righteous cause idight be ad- 
mitted tl^t blue-powdored cheeks and red-painted lips and crimson 
coiffure are not improving to the wrinkled, who would be well per- 
suaded towhirk the short sleeves of fashion which reveal disastrpusly 
the scrawmy or fat-laden ‘arms of age. Also an age limit might 
be profitably, if onkindly, set upon the sentimental derire. for now 
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anyone with the qrmpathetic tendency may be liable to be called 
upon to hear and believe that some obviously old lady is beset 
with suitors, and that the proposal with the good or bad motive 
is in her daily programme. The. elderly coquette is an unpleasant 
survival, she should be sternly relegated to the picture gallery of 
the past. It would be better if she would devote her ardours to 
the more suitable pastimes ; failing to appreciate work and to 
eschew the pleasures of rest and home and the philanthropic way, 
let her spend her enthusiasm and her savings at the Club, where 
she can at least put her stringy or swollen ankles beneath a table 
and not parade these to the knees in silken stockings priced at 
ITs. 6d. at sale time. The old lady might cultivate her mind in 
museums of art or at Christie’s, but even w'ith the (>atriotic excuse 
in the largest of transparent hats she should not too conlially 
embrace the opportunity’ of selling roses and chasing raptures in 
the clear light of day. 

It is really amazing how the oldest in fashionable and unfashion- 
able circles will persist in copying the newest girl. See her even 
emerging from the bedclothes after an attack of pneumonia, well 
learned in her adoption of a Georgette blouse, you will find her 
alien locks tied up with rose-coloured ribbon, a scarf round her 
shoulders, of chiffon to match, and a Ninon or Nainsook night- 
gown cut down to her chest which is outlined as low as may not 
be with ribbons threading lace, and beset with flimsy embroidery. 

Confession may be made to a brief for the new girl of humble 
or exalted birth because she can he so capable, and she spares no 
trouble in learning any job which seems good to her : sporting, 
social, political, domestic, or merely technical. Philologically 
smattered, she can talk of everything, and wisely she insists 
upon doing it. International tolerance, finance and litera- 
ture, and engineering; she will appraise, dismiss, applaud 
or condemn with an equal certainty of tone and a.s much 
chance as many others possess of proving true prophet. 
She can listen, too, and act, if need be, without undue 
fuss, and she is always supremely industrious. Maybe her man- 
ners escape perfection, and it was rumoured that as a ’bus con- 
ductor one, if not two, of the lower type stood in danger of l>etter- 
ing their instmetion, and would at times emulate some masculine 
predecessor in the use of language. 

But as a travellff by public conveyance she improves, and old 
gentlemen may be found to complain that they only realised the 
flagrance of their years when girls nprose to offer them seats. 

Becently we have cause for congratulation on the *advent of 
woman to the hitherto restricted brotherhood of stage criticism. 
Time and Tide proves right to existence in thus introducing 
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eandid Bebeoca West, bo suitably god-fathered by Ib^, ^nd 'tety 
welwme to all save the tfwattioal manager. Didactic old ladies 

aet to unfair " in favour of other days might be counselled to 
obsnrve the virtue of ambition to excel, and may, if they will, 
recognise in all domains of literature that femiaine authorship 
has no tonger need or desire to be concaalad beneath the masculine 
signature. 

“1 wrote that play in four days” was the frank brag of a 
dramatist who suspected his failure was not entirely undeserved. 

One brave novelist of the feminine gender, and in the foremost 
rank, was heard to attribute her triumph to her determina- 
tion “ to live and feel before I wrote upon life and emotion.” 
Such a course might be easily carried to excess, but it would 
nevertheless prove the craftswoman to be of the earnest outlook. 

Whilst it will be argued that the inposts W'ere guarded, it may 
be conceded that in ho times have so many women emerged from 
obscurity. There will he a few to regret this, and to note that 
previously feminine fame was due to beauty and its generous 
bestowal, and that wit with the artistic graces have been in a rarer 
class for distinction. 

Many names now rushio the mind to emphasise the advance of 
Woman towards a foothold in some dei>artmcnt of Olympus. The 
drama becomes daily the richer for feminine interference, whilst 
the realms of painting, poetry and s<!ulpture are positively crowded 
with pre-eminent persisters. and the gates of Sport, with Litera- 
ture and Science, are wide open to admit them in joyful numbers. 

But since, in the flagrantly prejudiced chronicle, praise must be 
tempered with blame, in order to promote the popularity of the 
new girl, before she disappears into the old girl, and re-appears as 
the old lady to contend in the eb-'rnal battle, of the ages, let us 
urge her to remember Matthew Arnold’s dictimi “Conduct is 
three-fourths of life.” Tiet us pray for a millennium when the 
charm aod courtesy of the day before yesterday can stand up with 
the courage and competence of t<.-day. Such alliance faithfully 
held, and due indulgence being bestowed upon Man, it can be 
recognised that the new’ Book of Woman is only the old one re- 
bound. and her last edition finds her not greatly revised from her 
first; she is yet willing in the spirit and th,e flesh for self- 
immolation, applying a mileage of inform^ intelligence to her 
most primitive traditions of lovo and service and the maternal task. 

E. Aria, 



THE CASE FOB STATE PUBCHASE AND CONTBOL OP 
THE LIQUOB TBAFFIC.— A BEPLY. 

WhUiB I apin. compelled to disagree with much cxf Miss Piotou* 
Tuxbervill’s article in the June FonTNiaHniY, I am in complete 
agreement with her in thinking that the question of Temperance 
Beform is <me of profound importance to the women of our coun- 
try. The burden of the drink evil fidls heavily on the woman : 
it crushes the child. Hitherto there has seemed to be a general 
assumption that the man has an inalienable right to drink, r^a^- 
less of the interests of the woman, and even more so of the child ; 
but the passing of the Beform Act has now given to woman the 
right to pronounce an effective judgment on political afairs, and 
it is, therefore, henceforth in her power Ijftrgely to mould the 
domestic and social policy of the nation in accordance with her 
wishes. 

If, however, women are to realise the fullest hopes that are set 
upon them, they must bring to their task an instructed judgment 
to guide into fruitful action that instinctive sense of right and 
wrong, and that natural tenderness and sympathy which are their 
Gk)d-given possession. 

With hearts full of the spirit of the home they must lift their 
eyes to the larger world outside their doors. Instinctive shrink- 
ing from all that is base and cruel must not make them shut their 
eyes to the dark places of our civilisation, but rather urge them 
on to a fixed determination to secure for their weaker brethren ahd 
sisters, and most of all for the children, aU those happy oonditions 
which are the almost unthanked-for blessings of their own more 
sheltered -homes. 

To the women, who by position, ability, and character are to- 
day the leaders of their sex, there has come a great opportunity. 
They have to give guidance to their rasters on many important 
matters, and upon them, therefore, falls the heavy responsibility of 
ensuring that , such advice is the result of sound reasoning based on 
ascertained and understood facts. Mistakes on matters of social 
policy may mean direct injury and loss to whole classes of people, 
and may retard the development of the nation for generations. Not 
the least important decision which must be made by woipen is as 
to their attitude to the Liquor Trafiic. They approach the question 
as, in a very special sense, trustees for the 12,000,000 girls and 
boys under sixteen years of age who form approximately one-third 
of the total population of England and Wales ; and upon them * 
must largely rest the reqsonsibility of deciding whether alcohol 
shall continue to tempt the coming generations as it had Itempted 
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^ the past, or whether the children that are, and that are to be, 
shall be free to grow up in homes and amid surroundings where 
drink has no place. * 

Towards the decision of this momentous question Miss Picton- 
Turbervill has contributed the article which appeared in the June 
FoBTNiOHTiiY, and a careful perusal of it compels me to say 
that the advice which it gives is, in my judgment, neither the 
result of sound reasoning nor based on ascertained facts. The 
writer of the article preaches a new evangel : the burden of proof 
rests upon her to show that the remedy which she advocates — 
Ijiquor Nationalisation — ^would be effective in removing those 
Hvils which she rightly states to be so universal and pressing. 

Writing for women, who, though “always interested'* in the 
question have strangely “no pre-conceived theories" on this 
vast subject, there rested upon her a very special duty to see that 
her statements as to questions of fact, at any rate, were “ the 
truth, and nothing but the truth " ; but a very cursory examina- 
tion of the article by even an elementary student of this question 
vrould satisfy him that this essential condition has not been com- 
plied with. For example, on page 948 Miss Picton-Turbervill 
states that “ the licensing system as it obtains to-day dates from 
1880, when Mr. Gladstone created the present full publican’s 
licence • • • thus doing away with the separate ale, wine, and 
spirit licences." That two clauses in an Inland Bevenue Act alter- 
ing the form of an excise licence and increasing the duty should 
bo the foundation of our licensing system must startle the veriest, 
first-form student of licensing history who has learnt as a com- 
monplace that the I^icensing Acts of 1828 and 1872, now* consoli- 
dated in the Liicensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, are the basis of 
our modem English licensing system. Still more extraordinary 
is the statement made and repeated that since 1880 ' ‘ no addition 
- has been made in the charge for licences ! " Has the w*ritcr really 
forgotten the great Tjloyd George Budget of 1909-10-=— the conflict 
with the House of Liords — and the increase of Liquor Licence 
Duties from £2,172,000 in the financial year ending Slst March, 
1909, to £4,672.000 in the year 1912? 

Miss Picton-Turbervill is also apparently ignorant of the fact 
that there are on- and off-beer licences as well as publicans' 
licences, for she quotes the figures as to publicans’ licences under 
the word “ licences," and assumes that the increase in the 
National Drink Bill between 1881 and 1908 “ passed through the 
coffers of the existing public-houses," regardless of the fact that 
immense* quantities of drink were sold in licensed premises other 
than public-houses. Nor is her version of the Brewring Companies* 
Boom 4n the ’nineties more accurate. She states that " two hun- 
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dred million pounds was invested in the Trade, thus enabling it 
to extend its business and at the same time to broaden the basis 
of self-interest.*’ Here again the facts are not correctly given. 
The total value of the Trade. and all other trades in connection 
with alcoholic liquors.*' was stated in the official Brewers* 
Almanack of 1894. and subsequent issues, as having been in 
1871. £117 .100.000, in 1894, £200,000,000. in 1895. £220,000.000; 
in 1898, £230,000,000, in 1899, £235.000,000, and in 1900, 
£240.000,000. at which figure it stood as lately as 1916. Obvi- 
ously. therefore, the amount of new money brought into the Trade 
was not £200,000,000, or anything but a small fraction of that sum. 

The Trade was not extended, but consolidated; little publicJh 
brewers were recklessly bought up so that the brewery companies* 
barrellage might show large increases. The brewery firms were 
then transformed into limited liability companies for the exploita- 
tion of a misguided public, which looked at the barrellage rather 
than at the price at whicli that barrellage was being secured. The 
public bit at the bait, and out of the considerable sums received 
the brewer vendors took practically the. whole of their original 
capital in cash or debentures, while large blocks of ordinary shares 
were allotted to them as the price of their greatly-inflated 
good-will. 

I agree, however, that the flotation of brewing companies and 
their public subscription increased the number of shareholders and 
debenture holders from, say, 50,000 in 1889 to 100,000 in 1904, 
but that, surely, does not help Miss Picton-Turbervill’s case, for 
precisely the same effect would follow if the Nation l>ought the 
Trade. Even at the price of £400,000,000 mentioned as a xx>Rsible 
figure* (p. 953) the invt^stment amounts to about £40 per family, 
and no practical person imagines that the scheme could be carried 
out to-day at less than double that sum, so that a Nationalised 
liiquor Traffic means a compulsory investment in the business of 
drink making and selling of over £W for every family in the United 
Kingdom. Tt is difficult to see how this will help the progress of 
Temperance Reform, and if Miss Picton-Turbervill is right in say- 
ing that in nonconformist circles ** generally,'* and in Welsh 
nonconformity “ universally ” (p. 953), there is a very strong 
religious objection to State Purchase, it seems not a little unjust 
to force upon a large body of citizens a financial and general re- 
sixinsibility for a Traffic which they abhor. 

Nor is Miss Picton-Turbervill more reliable in her summary of 
official reports. She states (p. 953) that the Advisory Committee 

(1) The figuiea in the Repartot 1917 wre inooneotly stated in the arSole as being 
£200.000.000 for England and Wales; the Report itself says £850.000.000 for 
Eni^and and Wales, £61,000.000 for Scotland, and a further sum for Ireland. 
wbatantiaUy heum than £600.000.000. 
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constituted in 1916 to inquire into the financial aspects of State 
Purchase reported unanimously that State Purchase. was *‘not 
only practicable hut wimple of achievement/* This is an entirely 
piisleading gloss on the Report, and makes one doubt whether she 
has ever read the original. Nothing is more plain than that the 
committee was impressed with the great difficulties to be 
encountered, and the import contains the grave warning that 
1. Tha^pmation of a very large amount of new Government 
obligatiCTnknnot fail at any time to have an effect upon Govern- 
ment credit, even when, as in this case, they are issued for the 
purchase of a revenue-producing undertaking, and even when it is 
npt a question of going to the money market for new capital, but 
of substituting capital in one form for ca^ntal already existing in 
another. At this moment it is more than ever necessary to avoid 
causing a general depreciation of Government stocks. 

If this were true in April, 1915, it is far more relevant in 1920, 
and at least two of the signatories (Sir John Simon and Mr. Philip 
Snowden) have to-day declared that they are opposed to State Pur- 
chase. Referring to the report of the three committees in 1917, 
Miss Picton-Tiirbervill says : “ The committee, however, x>oint 
out that no large sum of money will be needed.” No such state- 
ment appears in the Report, and again the writer’s gloss is mis- 
leading. Even if the purchase were carried through by the issue 
of Government stoc'k, the price paid is ” money,” and the Nation 
would increase its already enormous liabilities by that amount. 
It is simply juggling with words to pretend that the Trade can 
be bought for nothing, and without increasing the national 
liability. That liability would be a new and gigantic obstacle in 
the vray of all efforts to reduce the sale of liquor. The advocates 
of the scheme are insi.stent that it will be a financial success. Mr. 
Lloyd George, on March IRth, sjwke of the .scheme as one which, 
if it had been adopted in 1915, would have produced an enormous 
revenue to the State.” That is the danger. We are to buy 
the Liquor Traffic in the name of Tempc»rance, and make a vast 
profit out of it. Yon cannot promote temperance by selling drink, 
lender State Purchase you must provide interest on the vast pur- 
chase money, a sinking fund, and the equivalent of the taxes you 
already levy. All will come from scdling drink, and from no 
other source.- It will still involve either an enormous Drink Bill, 
or increased taxation, and any proposal to reduce consumption 
will be opposed as reducing the revenue needed to meet all these 
charges. It is idle for Miss Picton-Turbervill to say (p. 953) : 
” We cannot afford to see the Drink Bill of the coiintry mounting 
up to yet more millions ” ; we cannot afford to see it at its present 
figure of £386,0(X),0(M). Mr. Lloyd George told us we 
VOL. GVin. R.S. N 
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could not afford it when it was dB160,000»000 ; but» on any show- 
ing, to meet the current charges alone and the present taxation 
derived from the Trade, the Nationalised Traffic would have to 
earn a gross profit sufficient to pay the present taxation on* 
liquor, which, with Income Tax and Excess Profits Duty, is not 
far short of J£300,000,000, and a minimuns of £80,000,000 as in- 
terest on purchase money, which, without reserving a penny for 
sinking fund, would mean a Drink Bill at least as high as that 
of 1919, and probably higher. 

But if Miss Ficton-Turberviirs paper is thus unreliable in mere 
matters of plain liistorical fact open to immediate verification, 
it is permissible to doubt whether her verdict on other matters 
is any more to be dejicnded upon. In her opening paragraphs 
she makes the sweeping assertion that the United Kingdom 
Alliance and the Trade Defence Association are ' ' two bo4ies that 
have done more to hinder legislative reform than all the men in 
the street.*’ The statement is not original, but has been widely 
circulated by supporters of Liquor Nationalisation who are irri- 
tated at the hostility of the organised temperance forces of the 
country to then nostrum. 

That was not the verdict of a very famous Englishman, who 
well knew the Alliance and its work — Cardinal Manning. His 
verdict was : To the action and iK>wer of the Alliance is to be 
ascribed the fact that the pxiblic conscience of England has been 
aroused, its intellect has been convinced, and its heart has been 
made half-ashamed of itself, and its will is already in motion. 

The charge made on page 947, and again, in another form, on 
page 949, is wholly untrue. It is impossible for anyone to point 
to a single measure of genuine Temperance Beform, however 
small, which has been opposed by the Alliance, or which has not 
been heartily supported by that body. Miss Picton-Turbervill 
quite legitimately calls attention to the meagre results secured by 
what she calls *'Mr. Balfour’s Bill of 1904,” which she inaccur- 
ately describes as making ” a continuous property ” of the annual 
licence. The vital portions of that Bill were drafted in the office 
of the Trade Defence Association {Licensed Trade News, Novem- 
ber, 1904} : it was fought to the last ditch by the Alliance and its 
friends in and out of Parliament. The great Licensing Bill of 
1908, which would have changed the whole positioif of the Tem- 
perance question and delivered the nation from its bondage to the 
Liquor IVaffic, was supported most strenuously by the Alliance, 
and would have been on the Statute Book to-day but for the 
unwarrantable action of the House of Lords in rejecting a measure 
passed by the immense majority of 360 to 118 in the House of 
Commons. How the Trade Defence Association fought that 
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measure will be familiar to all who recall the Peckham Election 
of 1908. The Temperance (Scotland) Act of 1913, which for the 
first time places the power of self-determination in this matter 
in the hands of any portion of the United Kingdom, was earned 
through Parliament with the active co-operation of the Alliance. 
The Alliance has supported Bills to effect Sunday Closing, the 
Prohibition of the Sale or giving of Drink to young children, the 
Exclusion of Children from Drinking Bars, the Payment of Wages 
in Public-houses — all measures vitally affecting the interests of 
women. It has supported, also, the Licensing Acts of 1872 and 
1902 ; it supix>rted the Bestrictions on Drink during the War, 
upon which Miss Picton-Turbervill lays such stress, and it is 
earnestly opposed to any proposals for their relaxation. But it 
has never given away the Temperance Cause. It opjiosed the 
suggested compromise in 1903 w'hich enabled the Balfour Govern- 
ment to legislate in the interests of the Trade in 1904, with such 
disastrous consequences to the Nation ; and to-day it opposes the 
scheme advocated by (among others) the writer of the article 
under discussion ; and it is, therefore, subjected to the ill-informed 
attacks of those wrlio are annoyed to find their schemes for per- 
petuating. the Liquor Traffic in the cause of sobriety shattered 
on the rock of fundamental Temperance principle. 

The plain fact is that Miss Picton-Turbervill stands for the 
installation of the Liquor Traffic as a ]icrmanent State institution. 
She apparently does not ex]>ect or desire to see the elimination of 
alcoholic drinks from our national life — for her scheme contains no 
mention even of Local Veto over the traffic. Nationalisation is for 
her ** a permanent solution of a grave social problem,*’ and she 
asks the women of the nation to accept it regardless of the fact, 
proved by world-old experience, that alcoholic beverages cannot be 
sold or distributed throughout a nation without lowering the' 
standard of national health, morality, and efficiency, and withqut 
drawing a large number of every rising generation within the 
grip of the Alcohol Habit and all that it means. 

It is, however, on the alleged success of the “Carlisle Experi- 
ment ’* that Miss Picton-Turbervill principally relies. During 
the War the State took over the Liquor Traffic in the Carlisle and 
Gretna areas, and it was this elimination of private interest in 
the sale of drink that worked the Carlisle miracle I trust it 
will not be deemed irreverent in me to investigate very briefly this 

miracle.** Much argument was, long ago, expended in showing 
that a 6 lbs. weight fell to the earth five times as quickly as a 
1 lb. weight. Had not Aristotle said so? But Galileo tested the 
statement at the Leaning Tower of Pisa, and the arguments 
relied upon, the 5 lbs. weight and the 1 lb. weight all struck the 

w O 
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ground at the same moment I The question is, ** Did the miracle 
in fact happen V* Ijet os examine the facta Carlisle, a Border 
City of 50,000 inhabitants, was suddenly called upon to accom- 
modate ten or twelve thousand navvies who were brought into 
the neighbourhood to prepare the ground for the great Gretna 
Munition f*actory. The men, herded together under most un- 
comfortable housing conditions, flocked into the public-houses. 
Drunkenness became rampant, and at last, in the summer of 
1916 the Control Board decided to take the Traffic into its own 
hands, and within the next eighteen months the breweries and 
licensed premises in an area of 500 square miles, with a war- 
time population of 140,000 inhabitants, came under State Pur- 
chase. That is common ground. Acquiring possession the Board 
cavried out a number of changes, some of which are set out in the 
article in such a way as to suggest that they all came into opera- 
tion in July, 1916, whereas many of them were not in operation 
until 1917. With what results?’* asks Miss Picton-Turbervill, 
and answers : 

State purchase and control began in July, 1916, and a steady 
drop in the number of convictions for drunkenness began. 

This statement is incorrect : the reduction began in Jwue, before 
Purchase took place. Does Miss Picton-Turbervill seriously con- 
tend that during the months of July, August and September, 1916, 
the Board had secured any really efficient control over the Trade 
in Carlisle, by reason of Purchase? The hard fact is that at 
any rate during Juh* and August there was practically no change 
in the method of conducting the trade in Carlisle over what was 
in operation previously. “The Board’s scheme of control w’as 
inaugurated on July 12th, 1916, and became effective in the course 
of the next few weeks,’* says the official Report for 1919, and 
whatever took place in Carlisle up to the middle or end of August, 
and probably ^ptember, cannot fairly be attributed to State Pur- 
chase. The figures of convictioii.s are quite conclusive ; for the 


week ending 


June 18th 

32 

June 25th 

23 

J uly 2nd . . . 

27 

July 9th 

26 

July 16th 

21 


And for the four weeks which followed ending August 13th, when 
the Board was not yet in real control, the weekly average had 
fallen to 16J, and by September 10th to 11. From these figures 
it is beyond question that the remarkable decline was due, not to 
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Purchase, but to some other reason. ' That reason was given in 
the Cumberland Hevss of August 26th, 1916 : 

** Inquiries as to the causes of this diminution of convictions for drunken- 
ness have elicited various opinions, but that generally held is that many of 
the men of the navvy class who used to cause trouble when on drinking 
bouts from Gretna, have left the district.*' 

and again in its issue of November 4th : 

" These figures (of convictions for drunkenness) disclose three distinct 
movements : — A steady decline in the early months of the war, a rapid rise 
from October, 1015, to June of this yearj and a pronounced decline after- 
wards. These movements are explainable without reference to the operation 
of the Control Hoard. . • . There was an invasion of many thousands 

of navvies, who are as a class intemperate; latterly, as the constructional 
work has reached completion, these navvies have been disappearing and 
giving place to skilled workers whose tastes and habits are more restrained. 
The fluctuations in the jiopiilation arc thug in themselves sufiicxent to account 
for the rise and fall in the list of convictions." 

It is, therefore, a legitimate ground of complaint that Miss Picton- 
Turbervill, when purporting to state the facts as to Carlisle, should 
omit to mention this vital fact. To use the presence of the 
navvies to prove that “ restriction entirely failed ” (p. 951) ; and 
to proclaim the glorious reduction in drunkenness as due to State 
Purchase (which was not 3 ’et in effective operation !), without dis- 
closing that, as one paper put it, “ the wild men have dejiarted ” 
is, to put it mildly, not treating her readers with that honesty 
which they have a right to exix^ct in a professedly serious socio- 
logical investigation on which so much is stated to defend. So 
far as the writer of the article is concerned the navvies might be 
in Carlisle to-day. 

But if Miss Picton-Turbervill had been anxious to place the 
w'holo story before her readers she would have called attention to 
the fact that by the end of 1916 the condition of things in Carlisle 
w^as so serious that on December 30th the Chief Constable stated 
that ** the city was in a shocking condition,’* notwithstanding that 
the ** wild men ” had gone, and that the Board claimed to have 
been in effective control ” since August! Why was it, then, 
that by the end of April, 1917, the convictions had drop|>ed to 81 
for that month as against 98 for the corresponding month in 1916, 
and soon reached the low level at which thev stood at the end of 
1919? 

Two factors, apart from the exodus of the na\wies, operated. 
The first vras that towards the close of February, 1917, the Board 
prohibited the on-sale of spirits in the city and surrounding dis- 
tricts on Saturdays. The effect was that on the 23 Saturdays 
following the spiritless*' order there were only 17 arrests in 
Carlisle, and 7 of these were on St. Patrick’s Day, whereas in the 
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The seci^d factor was the DStional restriction . upon the oeif^' 
put of brewing and upon the release^ of wines and spirits from 
bond. On March 17th/ 1917, the Control Board defended its 
increase in prices as being attributable solely to the restrictions 
in supply and the consequent shortage. It becomes, they said, 
increasingly difficult for supplies of beer, stout and spirits to be 
obtained (Cumberlnnd News of date). Thenceforth, as, indeed. 
Miss Picton-Turbervill admits (p. 952), ** allowance must be 
made for the shortage of beer and spirits,’* and much more than 
“allowance” — it was the governing factor.^ The plain truth is 
that no real Temperance Beform was carried out at Carlisle with 
Purchase which could not have been, with equal effectiveness, 
carried out by the Central Control Board, not merely in Carlisle 
but throughout the Kingdom, without Purchase. Miss Picton- 
Turbervill says (p. 953), ” What has been done in Carlisle can be 
done throughout the United Kingdom.” I agree; and without 
spending anything from £500,000.000 to £800,0(X),0CK) in doing it. 

But, here again, I must comment on Miss Picton-Turberviirs 
omission to mention that Carlisle — now that the Wax is over — 
has no special cause for self-glorification. 

I have lying before me a Table which shows that out of the 
237 Boroughs in England and WcUcs, at least 160 — or more than 
two-ihirds of the whole — show a lower rate of convictions for 
drunkenness in proportion to population than Carlisle docs, and 
that 69 Boroughs w-ith a total jwpulation of 6,000,000 show a 
greater percentage of reduction in drunkenness y)er 1,CKX) popula- 
tion between 1913 and 1019 than in Carlisle. Indeed, Carlisle’s 
X^ercentage of reduction in drunkenness is lower than the average 
percentage of the w^hole of these 160 Boroughs. It is even inure 
striking to compare the figures for England and Wales : — 


Hn^Ianrl and Wales. 


Year. 



Population. 

Convirtions. 

Kate 1,000. 

1013 

... 

... 

... 3r,,G00,fK»0 

188,877 

5*16 

1019 

... 

... 

... 30,855,000 

67,047 

1*57 




H eduction, 70 per 

cent. 





Carlisle. 



Year. 



Population. 

Convictions. 

Rate per 1 ,000. 

1013 



52,000 

237 

4'56 

JOlO 


... 

... 53,000 

' 78 

1'47 


Heduciion of only C8 per cent. 


( 1 ) It iff not without aianificanoe that tho convioUona durinff tho fimt 27 woaloi 
of 1020 show a total of 65 aa affainst :<3 in 1010 and 53 inlOlS, for a pmcxl of 
26 weeks, though the pGjjulaticm in 1018 was much laeger than in 1920 ; 6iB 
more drink me available tn 2920. 
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tsi zeddotioii in Gar^irie to a iE||^nre which, if it.conld be B^taxed for 
the whole country, Wnij^d justify the expenditure of hundreds of , 
millions of pounds. Mmrechrer, it should have been pointed out in 
the article that although the Control Board’s manager boasts that : 

” an accounting system on the most modem principles* has befen 
devised, and it is doubtful whether there are many brewing firms 
which can show a more concise and useful analysis of trading 
results,” the Government has three times refused to give the 
House of Commons the figures as to the sales of liquor in the City 
of Carlisle and the money expended thereon. .The reason given 
is that the labour involved in getting them out would be too great I 
There can only be one inference, which is that the sales and 
takings have been startlingly large, and this is borne out by a 
note in the Economist of November 29th, 1919, that : ” In 
spite of the reduction of the total population to a normal level 
as a result of the closing-down of munition w-orks, we understand 
that takings for the current year show a large increase, and 
that even more satisfactory results are anticipated for the year 
ended March 81st, 1920,” which does not point to a large reduc- 
tion of the Drink Bill under Nationalisation, and throws a serious 
doubt on the value of the drunkenness figures. 

In face of these facts it seems inappropriate to 8p)eak of the 
” Carlisle miracle.” With so much trouble taken over the 
scheme, with the energetic labours of such highly-skilled and ex- 
tremely well-paid management as the Board was able to secure, 
with the advantage of the advice of a large body of local magnates, 
with the sympathy of the Corporation and the police authorities, 
and with the knowledge that Carlisle was under the limelight of 
public scrutiny, the miracle — ^if miracle there be— is, not that so 
much has been done but that such small results have followed so 
much effort and parade ; and yet it is no miracle, for the scheme 
is but another attempt to control the uncontrollable. In any case, 
there is nothing here to justify the expenditure of vast sums of. 
money in setting up a huge new bureaucratic State Department 
under a Minister of Drink. Everything of value, and there has 
been much of value, which the Control Board has done under its 
general orders, has been done without purchase. If our present 
regulations are not effective, the State can make them more drastic 
with this advantage that it would act as an outside authority ^ 
without that tenderness characteristic of officialdom dealing with 
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its colleagues. It is not without relevance when considering the 
drunkenness figures at Carlisle to remember that on the Liocal 
Committee regulating the traffic are one member nominated by 
the Watch Committee (t.e., the police), and four representing the 
Liicensing Committee <all magistrates) ; and that on June 11th, 
1917, the Mayor on the Bench expressed his sorrow that there 
were three cases of drunkenness to be dealt with, as he ‘‘had 
hoped that they might have had the same records as they had in 
the past several weeks.** A hope of this kind, expressed by the 
Chief Magistrate from the Bench, if not exactly a direction to the 
police standing round, is yet apt to be gratified, and the streets 
of Carlisle on Saturday nights, even now, plainly show that the 
official figures do not represent by any means the public 
drunkenness. 

Miss Picton-Turbervill has no ground whatever for saying 
(p. 951) that : 

** State purchase, acting in the best interests of the public, has 
proved itself the one remedy for a condition of things which was 
rapidly sapping the virility of our nation.*’ 

The remarkable decline during the War in drunkenness, alcoholic 
mortality, attempted suicides, delirium tremens cases, sulTocation 
of infants, etc., had no possible connection with State Purchase. 
It had much to do with the amount of alcohol available, and the 
present increase in drunkenness, which we all deplore, is due to 
the large increase by the Government of the alcoholic supplies. 
The remedy lie.s, not in perpetuating drinking, even under 
“improved ** conditions, but in getting rid of Drink. Only in 
this way can the 'women of England make their country “ safe 
for heroes,” or safe for girls and boys. 

The true remedy, of which apparently Miss Picton-Turbervill 
has never heard, is to give to the people themselves, in their own 
localities on the widest possible franchise, the power by their direct 
votes to decide whether or not they desire to have the sale « and 
distribution of drink in their midst, maintaining meanwhile such 
national regulations over the Traffic as the people, speaking 
. through Parliament, will sanction. 

Miss Picton-Turbervill said that ” the scheme for State Pur- 
chase has the support of the Liabour Party.” In so saying she 
was mistaken, for on June 25th last, at its Annual Congress at 
Scarborough, the Labour Party, by a vote of 1,672,000 to 
1,352.000, rejected State Purchase, but by a vote of 2,003,000 to 
623 ,rKK) accepted the Policy of Local Veto, about which she says 
nothing. 

” It seems to me,*’ said Mr. Philip Snowden, formerly a strong 
supporter of Nationalisation, ” a retrograde step for the Labour 
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Party in this oonntry to advocate the purchase of the Liquor 
Traffic uid to saddle this incubus permanently on the community. 
. . . Fw the trend at opinion in all democratic countries is 
towards the destruction of a traffic which is economically wasteful 
and socially injurious.” 


George B. Wilson. 
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Tbb p«)i9p9iotB ol not taoHj in Euxope but in Am hang vp€0 
the vmUts of the negotiatione with M. Krasain and his Govenune^ 
lliat mudi has been made abundantly clear. It is manifest 
imiK>B8ible for Germany to sit quietly under the sentence of die- 
armament imposed upon her by the Allies, while a dangerous 
militarist power ia developed in a country she has feared acutely 
for more than a generation, and now fears all the more because 
Moscow has become the Mecca of her Communist Party. Poland 
is defeated, as indeed she was bound to be ; the result has simply 
come sooner instead of later. The Allies can neither make war on 
Russia to defend her, nor con they allow her once more in her his- 
tory to be utterly overthrown. They cannot do the former because 
their own people would not tolerate that, and because Pohmd's aims 
were too avaricious for them to endorse. They cannot do the latter 
because they have quite rightly decided to try to set Europe going 
againrwith a sensible map divided on nationalist lines, and a free 
Poland is an essential port of it. Farther East the Bolsheviks are 
still fighting or being fought in the Black Sea, in Asia Minor, and 
in Persia. 

I have been told, on very good authority, that the attack on 
Persia was simply intended as a demonstration that if the Allies 
would fight, they would not be allowed to do all the attacking, and 
that the Bolsheviks desire peace more than anytiiing else. As the 
policy of open war with them has failed, and has entailed disastrous 
consequences to our friends, and that of veiled war has failed, and 

S romises to entail unpleasant consequences to ourselves os well as 
isastrouB consequences to our friends, that of peace seems to be 
dictated by common sense. It is also in accordance, uith the l)cst 
political principles, however anti-Bolshevik we may feel. For every 
observer who returns from Russia maintains that the Bolshevik 
regime is enormously strengthened by the attacks made upon it. Its 
opponents postpone their domestic difference- s in order to unite to 
repel what they regard as an invasion, which is exactly what might 
have been expected. Liaxgc numbers of the ablest officers e»f the 
old army are now leading the Red Army. In fact it may he. said 
that with all its political and economic failures the Soviet Govern- 
ment has achieved one complete and astonishing success, and that 
is the creation of a povrerful army, which has been as much the 
work of its enemies as its own. 

It is important that we should be clear about the conditions of 
a resumption of relations. It is no longer pretended that a resump- 
tion of trade does not entail the conclusion of a real and definite 
jK:ace, so there is no need for me to argue that very obvious point. 
The formal recognition of the Soviet Government is probably not 
neccf^sary and is not desirable if it can be avoided, for we have every 
mason to believe that, once peace is restored, Bolshevism as we know 
it will l>e short-lived. But some sort of diplomatic relation with 
it will be necessaiy. Then there is the vexed question of the Russian 
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debts. Here, I think, an obvious distanetion can and 
made. We cannot eiqpeot Hosaia to^ recognise rights oi piopei^: 
abroad tvldoh she does not*reoognise at home. '^ Everyone who invMtit: ; V- : 
money in a Ibraign ooiurhw hSs risk of adverse 
ijaents^ T^iey are genimlv reA^gnised in the rate of interest 
She tin^ to raise the question both of the loans and' of 
rights of Gonoesdoiuiaiies^ will be when Bussia asks for fresh feteie^ 
capital, as in the course of time she probably will. Then we shaU 
be perfectly justified in making what conditions we please. In the 
meantime we ought to insist only on payment for goods actually 
delivered to Bussia, or seised byiBussians without payment to the 
foreigners to whom they belonged. 


Those are conditions we may make, and I notice that the Prime 
Minister is including one or two others as preventives of Bolshevik 
propaganda, notably that we may at any moment declare an agent of 
the Soviet Government to be persona ingrata. These steps Lenin 
himself has invited by posing as the leader of a general crusade 
against the Governments of the world. But there are also conditions 
we shall have to observe. 1 do not think anyone can look back upon 
our Russian policy of the last two years sithout a certain feeling of 
veiy real shame. We have aided and abetted every sort of adven- 
turer to fight against a government which the Russian people may 
not b'ke, but which they obviously prefer to these self-chosen saviours 
and dictators we have tried to force upon them. Regardless of the 
peril we were brining upon them we have encouraged the new States 
bordering on Russia to keep up a state of war. Some of them have 
resisted our schemes, others like the Poles have been only too ready 
even to anticipate and to go beyond them. I do not propose to go 
into the question of the Golovin memorandum and of ^lr. Churchiirs 
own particular part in this policy. Whatever Mr. Churchill did the 
Goveramont were responsible for, for Mr. Churchill and his deeds 
have been sutficiently discussed, and he remains Secretary of State 
for War. But does anyone think that this has been a worthy way for 
a great Power to conduct its foreign relations? We have been always 
ready to wound yet afraid to come into the open to strike. We have 
refused to make peace, yet ccmsistently endeavoured to explain away 
our wars and our block^es. We have given inadequate support to 
hopeless causes,^ and have in consequence brought terrible suffering 
upon a helpless people, a people of whom we have all along claimed 
that the vast majority were innocent of Bolshevism. If this has 
been our method of war-making, our peace-making must bo of a 
veiy different order. It roust be real and honest. I^ere must be no 
more pin-pricks and no more intrigues. Russia's political future 
must he left entirely in her own hands. 

The exact course her future development will take it is difficult 
to prophesy, but the aooounts of recent visitors, notably of the 
Labour delegation, enable us to form a fairlv shrewd idea. The 
Bolshevist system is being steadily watered ^own and that in two 
ways. One after another its original communist principles are being 
abandoned under the stress of circumstances, and more and more 
people who are not Bolsheviks are being drawn into the Government 
service, in the army, in the civil administration, and in the otga^- 
sation of industry. Hie Soviet system is the only organisation 
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remaining in the oountzy. Tb destroy it would be to invite anarohy, 
and any' change that comes will probably be wrought through it and 
not in spite of it. But it is not conceivable that a small political 
party, which is already modifying its principles, can lor ever rule 
autocratically a great people. As Mr. Bertrand Bussell has remarked 
in his very interesting study of the Bussian Gkivemment, there is 
any amount of dictatorship but very much less of proletariat about 
it. It is an irony of fate that liberal minded people in this country 
have been driven, by the Government’s policy, to appear to plead 
the cause of a revolutionary government they cannot really sympa- 
thise with. One of the great benefits of peace w'ill be that it will 
relieve us of that necessity. For it is quite obvious that the Bussian 
revolution is still at its teginnings. It has destroyed one tyranny 
only to make another, and so far it has created little else. And 
above all else it has set its face against liberty. 


It is becoming more and more apparent that the price of liberty 
is not only eternal vigilance on the part of those who are not exer- 
cising power, but also eternal forbearance on the part of those who 
are, and a determination shared by both not to fiing away the good 
things they know already in a frantic search for others they know 
not of. The war to make the world safe for democracy has left it 
battling to preserve its freedom from assaults from the most unex- 
pected quarters. At one end of the scale is the astonishing repres- 
sion of certain radical opinions in the United States, at another the 
complete abnegation of belief in liberty by those w'ho pose as the 
vanguard of progress in Russia. For some time startling stories have 
been coming across the Atlantic of the methods adopted by the 
Executive to stamp out Socialism and Communism. We in this 
country have observed with surjmse the s])ectacle of five Socialist 
members excluded from the legislature of New York for the reason 
that they were Socialists, a crime to which a majority of their consti- 
tuents would seem to have been accessory. Another Socialist is 
standing for the Presidency not from a log cabin but from a public 
gaol, where he is undergoing a sentence of ten years' imprisonment 
for delivering a Socialist speech. Other big sentences have been 
indicted for similar reasons. But the most complete evidence is 
contained in an appeal to the American people just issued 
by twelve prominent American lawyers. These charge their 
Government not simply with excessive severity, 'but w'ith actual 
illegality. They produce evidence, mostly frr>m Government docu- 
ments and from the mouths of its own agents, to show that it has 
employed agents pTorocateurg on a large scale, made arrests without 
warrants, treated its prisoners with inhumanity, and declared its 
object to be the punishment of certain subversive opinions 
irrespective of whether those opinions have led to any overt acts 
against society. 


The .American Government is a democratic one ; it is elected^ on 
an extensive suffrage and liable to be changed if it offends against 
the general feeling of the people. There is no real reason to believe 
that it has so offended. There is no doubt that many Americans, 
valuing their traditions as they justly may, and revering their Con- 
stitution, quite genuinely feel a^aid that this system may be upset 
by a scarcely digested mass of immigrants, many of them of low 
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from Centrsl and E as ter n Europe. A human society is' n 
living entity and its definite life and continuity of development axe 
things well worth preservizig. These methods, however, would 
scaroely seem to be the best way to preserve them, l^e extremist, 
given enough rope, generally hangs himself without giving excessive 
trouble to anyone else. Hanged by his opponents he often becomes 
a dangerous force. That, of course, is what happened in Bussia. 1 
do not know how many Bolsheviks there were in Russia at the end 
of 1016 when the revolution was brewing. But even to-day, when 
the party has for two years been Ihe governing force in the country, 
liCnin only claims 600,000 reliable members out of a population of 
about 120,000,000. But the Czarist regime left the progressive no 
choice but to be revolutionary. Instead of a pair of scales in which 
all opinion had its weight and the net result was a Government fairly 
representing the general will, there was a brick wall of autocracy 
against which Radicals had to hurl themselves or be silent. The 
result, when the strain of an unsuccessful war became too severe, 
was a chaotic revolution in which the most determined and the least 
scrupulous group came to the top. They in their turn have, as 1 
have noted above, eschewed all cure for liberty. 

Those of us, therefore, who believe most fundamentally in the 
necessity of individual freedom, especially the freedom to believe 
what we will and 'to try to persuade others to agree with us, are 
faced with a dismal prospect. On the one hand executive govern- 
ments and on the other revolutionary forces are preparing to fight 
over our bodies, and to carry on the struggle with a complete dis- 
regard for these principles. Of Bolshevism 1 am not afraid. In 
fact, I cannot see why anyone should either fear or expect to learn 
anything very profitable from the crude experiment of a people 
politically very backward, industrially undeveloped, and educa- 
tionally almost Illiterate. But I am afraid of thh egoism of demo- 
cratic Governments, democracy is going to be u snare and a delu- 
sion if we forget that there are certain principles which apply to all 
forms of government. The tyranny of n majority may be as severe 
as that of an autocrat or of a ruling class, and it is quite likely to 
be much less cautious and less fe^ul and therefore much more 
thoroughgoing. If Governments ^try to take this line they can only 
succeed in producing an arid and intellectually comfortless civili- 
sation, and in killing many hopeful and progressive causes. But as 
a matter of fact they v^nll almost certainly foil. They will them- 
selves create the monsters that the^' fear and they will provoke 
violence in the very societies which are so organised that \iolence 
should bp w'asteful and unnecessaiy. It is really important that 
some of the old battle-cries should he brought out again. There are 
quite enough people who not believe in freedom, or democracy 
either for that matter, and this is no time for those who do to give 
anything away. We should not allow ourselves to be led even for a 
moment to support restrictive measures or repressive wars on the 
one hand, or subversive short-cuts to reform on the other. 

While Parliament has spent much time in full-dress debate on 
matters of ephemeral interest, the closing stages of the Govern- 
m'eht's Uneonploynieut Insurance Bill have l^en taken on odd 
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Friday afternoons. And yeA I firmly believe that there is no ques- 
tion of more fundament^ and far-reaching imiKsrtance, and that 
there was rarely a Bill more completely inadequate. 1 wonder how 
often people stop to think what the life is like of a man who Hi 
engaged only on a weekly or even a daily contract. He has anxieties 
from which the middle and upper classes ore totally free. Anyone 
who has even a small invested income can have' no conception of 
them. Nor can the salaried worker in reasonably secure employ- 
ment, working on a yearly contract and certain to retain his post so 
long as he gives satisfaction. Nor can the professional man once 
he has built up a connection. Tlic ordinary manual labourer has to 
live permanency in a state of complete insecurity, quite uncertain 
whether his income will be forthcoming next week, constantly liable 
to be thrown out of work if trade slackens. In these circumstances 
he has to marry and bring up children, or else never marry at all. 
Unlike the middle class worker, it is no use his waiting until ho is 
firmly established. He can never be firmly established. 

Bmidoycrs in the past have not faced this problem as they 
should, or rather as society should have forced them to face it. In 
many cases their labour requirements vary from month to month, 
even in the case of those employing casual labour from day to day. 
There was a time when dock employers siiid they could not oven co- 
ordinate the labour requirement-s <»f different docks in the same town. 
They are reaping the whirlwind now. Their case was that they 
never knew how many men they might want and that they netsdiMl 
a permanent margin of unemployed people in order that they might 
be certain of the men they did w’ant. Our social morality no>v con- 
demns absolutely casual labour, but the same conditions obtain in 
a slightly mitigated form. Many industries do seem to require a 
reserve of labour, to be taken on when trade is flourishing and cast 
off when trade is slack. The result is that not only that reserve but 
the whole of the w’orkers in those industries are left in the state of 
acute uncertainty that I have described above. Unemployment is 
not a remote contingency, it is an immediate probability. 

The results are apparent in every form of labour unrest, and in 
every sort of trade union restriction w^hich is a check on production. 
A great many of those restrictions stand now like a brick wall be- 
tween the country and the wealth it might obtain by work. But to 
the worker himself they appear rather as a shield between himself 
and a disaster which would overwhelm him and his family. We 
hear of the restrictive rules of the builders; theirs is a trade whicdi 
has been peculiarly liable to unemployment. There is now, in all 
probability, work sufficient to keep every operative emplbyed for 
years, but it is not possible trj eradicate in a month or two suspicion 
stamped into men's minds by the suffering of generations. The 
whole policy of oa* canny springs from the same source. Men think 
that if they work less quickly their employment will last longer. 
The specially apt and skilful worker is made to feel that though his 
(efforts may aecure his own position he will expose others to hard- 
ship. ITie old opposition to the introduction of machinery and of 
improved working methods hod exactly the same cause. It is true 
that all these impressions arc to some extent economically unsouiikd, 
though not quite so unsound os the economists make put. It is 
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true that in the long run any. inoRMee in society's total wealth must 
make all more prosperous and must even by creating a greater 
demand for goods, create at the same time a demand lor work er s, 
But all that does not secure the individuid against the loss of 'his 
partioular job, and against a most disastrous period during which 
he and his family may suffer *acute hardship. And a great many 
working men simply cannot afford to take the long view. In fact 
all these restrictions have arisen from bitter experience in the past, 
even though they are not all sound to-day. Some of them are 
sound from the point of view of the workers they affect, ^ough not 
from that of society as a whole. It is dear that we need most 
aoutdy a real and scientific sdution of the unemployment problem. 

What then is the Government’s solution? It is a scheme under 
which each worker and his employer pay a premium of a few pence 
a week. And the worker when actually thrown out of work is 
secured the princely benefit of 15s. a week. With prices as they 
are now ISs. a week is not merely inadequate, it is irrelevant to the 
situation altogether. As a man cannot possibly live on it, it cannot 
really be expected to relieve his anxieties in the matter of unemploy- 
ment at all. It is a slight mitigation which may help for a very 
short period a man who has accumulated some small savings or has 
some other resource to fall back upon. To my mind the question 
whether the scheme is or is not to be contriWtory, and whether 
profit-making societies are or arc not to be permitted to share in its 
administration, though interesting enough in themselves, ore merely 
trivial in face of the obvious inadequacy of the whole scheme. Other 
and much more drastic steps are necessary. In the first place each 
industry should be made responsible for the maintenance of the 
reserve of labour it requires. We cannot permit our industrial 
system to be based on the assumption that, except during an excep- 
tional boom in trade, there is a permanent stratum of people suffer- 
ing hardship through no fault of their owm. In my opinion no system 
of insurance will ^ effective which does not make every industry 
responsible for the w'hole of its normal complement of workers. 
That course w'ould not only remove the fear of imemployment 
from the worker; it would also prevent unemployment by 
encouraging employers to co-ordinate their work more efficiently. 
And the cost of it to industry would be more than compensated by 
the better work that would be doro. H. B. Usheb. 



COBBESFONDENCE. 

To the Editor of Thb Fobikighilt Bbvibw. 

Sib, — hope that no zepresentaiive divoroe law reformer will be 
suspected of withing to revive through the madliinery of Ihe State 
the old ecdesiasticiu interference with domestic affairs, as suggested 
by Mr. Fellows in the May number of your Bbvibw. It is precisely 
this attitude that prevents ihe public from realising that the doctrine 
of “ collunon ” is itself nothing but a survival of the ecclesiastiod 
claim to treat adults like children. 

On the other hand, why should the Church call in the State to 
enforce eodesiastical ideas? Why should the secretary of, say, the 
Athenaum wwt to take out a police summons to prevent a member 
smoking in the drawing-room of the Club? If a church or club can- 
not enforce its own rules by esoommunication or expulsion what 
is its raiton d’Href — ^Yours, etc., 

88, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 8. E. S. P. Hayses. 

Judy, 1920. 


\*The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 

manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps 

> 

or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type- 
written. 

The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an 
article. 
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NOVISSIMA VEBBA.— (IX.) 

At a time of unparalleled confusion in Europe — and in the world 
— along with complicated problems at home — ^it is the part of a 
good citizen to look straight, and to speak straight, if he speak at 
all. The United Kingdom, the Ck>nBtitution, the Empire, our 
foremost place in the nations, were never before in such peril as 
they are to-day ; but the glamour of victory and the show of pros- 
perity blind men’s eyes to the }>erils. At the same time, the un- 
seen menace behind is unknown to the public, and they are 
amused by a grandiose stage play of cosmoxx>litan pacification. 
Why do all these conferences and councils, treaties and compacts, 
come to nothing, so that the so-called ‘ ‘ peace ’ * seems to breed 
new wars? Why do schemes of reforming the Constitution end 
in mere debates and essays? Why do treason, rapine, riot, and 
murder trample on law and government in Ireland? In one word, 
Britain is still busy with preposterous tasks which it is utterly 
unable to i>erfomi ; and still seeks to give i>olitical reality to what 
is only the fading dream of pedantic idealists. On the other hand, 
these co&moix>litan visions draw oil* the mind of statesmen and 
the public from the urgent need of internal problems. And as to 
foreign problem.^ as well as Ireland, the public does not see, and 
the statesmen will not acknowledge, the latent twofold obstacle 
which makes action so f<*eble, so shifty, so futile. 

lu this extraordiuury crisis of our country it is a duty to speak 
without reserve. The present writer, entirely detached from any 
party or Parliamentary interest, whose iitleraiices involve no 
other’s rcsix)nsibility, not even that of this Review, may at any 
rate say what he thinks plainly, without fear or favoiu*, as he has 
done all his life. The enormous complications of the situation 
and the multiplicity of incidents and interests make an all-round 
judgment almost impracticable — yat a one-sided judgment is 
worse than none at all. If a man has daily read and weighed the 
news, reports, and statements in several journals of different party 
colour, all the debates in both Houses, night by night from begin* 
ning to end, together with the contents of foreign as well as pro- 
vozi. cvm. N.s. o 
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viucial and Irish journals — even the editorial articles, which at 
least disclose what the writers either fear or wish to cover up— * 
then he must see in what a welter is the world and our country 
to-day ; and if he comes to any conclusion about policy, he will not 
do so in ignorance of essential facts. But how very few, even of ' 
those who take interest in i)olitics, can pretend to do this I How 
entirely is all this knowledge shut off from the twenty million men 
and women who form our democracy and who read nothing but 
what some party journal chooses to tell them, or know nothing 
but what someone else repeats to them ! Our people really live 
in utter ignorance of all essential facts, and yet they claim to 
settle everything, if not by ‘‘direct action,** at any. rate by a 
more or less indirect form of political opinion. 

On the face of things, in the fore-front of the press news, comes 
the execution of the Treaty and the League of Nations, which is 
fatally bound up with it. Now', all these conferences, councils, 
agreements, the assemblies, commissions and reports, are empty 
ceremonials and parades about a thing which has no life — no 
force in it. A League of Nations, which the United States as yet 
officially repudiates, w hich now* treats Germany and Bussia as its 
opponents to be feared, w*hich consists of nations each struggling 
to get what it can for itself, which has no effective force to im- 
pose its will, even if its members had common objects — such a 
League is a mere theatric spectacle to amuse the people. A 
League of Nations without America is an army in uniform but 
w'ithout any arms. A League of Nations which envy and suspect 
each other, and have different and incompatible aims, is as futile 
a combination as would be a universal Church com]iX)sed of Chris- 
tians, Jews, Mu.sulmari.s, and Brahmans. I do not deny that it 
is a noble and fruitful ideal which in times to cume will be realised 
and have a blessed effect upon civilisation. But to-day it is pre- 
mature and impossible. I do not doubt that it inspired w*ith hopes 
the peoples and the armies during the w'ar, and wras sincerely 
preached and believed in by leading statesmen. If the President 
had retained the full support of his cfjuntryinen, and the states- 
men of Europe had been in real control of their respective Gov- 
ernments, perhaps at Christmas, 1918, a practical League of 
Nations might have been founded. 

The occasion was lost ; the sacr<?d fire of humane aspiration died 
down, and eight precious months were wasted in disputes about 
indemnities, protection, formalities, local trifles, and the impos- 
sible task of re-settling a shattered world. In the meantime the 
relations of victors and conquered entirely changed ; in each 
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Qountry revolts and diseord broke out, largely by the effect ei the 
CSovenwt itself : chaos, famine, and bankruptcy ensued. Yet still 
statesmen confer, proclaim, and rush about, in order to oarry out 
foimial pledges to which they set their seals at VcStsailles more 
ttian a year ago. To execute to the letter every clause of that 
farrago of grandiose impracticabilities — ^whilst at home ruin 
impends — ^is the Byzantine folly of discussing the Creed whilst the 
enemy is at the gates. The urgent thing now is — ^not to keep the 
eyes intent on the parchments of Versailles and St. Germains — 
but to see how the safety, prosperity, and honour of Britain can 
be secured in the general chaos — which threatens our country 
with the worst evils it has known in its glorious history. 

There is a cry now to close the Supreme Council and to leave 
things to the League. Well ! but look at realities, nnd be not 
misled by all this mystery of the Covenant, Council, and 
Assenibly, subordinate Committees and the rest. They only exist 
on paper, and piles of reports and recommendations. They have 
no power to act at all. Strictly speaking, the whole apparatus as 
yet exists only in draft proposals. There are as yet no mandates 
at all legally appointed. The only real i^w'er is in the hands of 
the British and French Prime Ministers — with the Italian 
Minister from time to time called in to form a third. This 
triumvirate of the victorious Powers, who alone have powerful 
armies in the field, virtually decide on policy, and summon small 
Powers to ratify their decisions. They arrange for the execution 
of the Treaty and they distribute mandates to each other. But 
all this, to have full legal authority, ought to be submitted to the 
League and formally voted by it. This has not been done ; and 
the Triumvirate iiuturally hesitate to submit their policy to a mis- 
cellaneous body of minor States which have their own interests to 
consult. The luundutcH are only unauthorised proposals of what 
the principal belligerent Powers would have done. They formally 
declare that they do not intend annexation, but only wish to help 
the native i)eOple to govern themselves. Unfortunately, the 
native people now violently protest they do not want help. 

Put aside for a time Treaty and Covenant — at least put them 
in the second place. The urgent thing now is the best road to 
safetj' and orderly peiu*e for the moment. How is any concert 
of nations jmssible if each nation has its own object? The United 
fltates, as repre.*<ented by its Pivsident, eertainly desired the fieace 
of the world : to be achieved, perhaps, by the “freedom of the 
aeas “ — a phrase which covered much. Britain had no imperial 
alms, though the war threw into its lap enormous material profit. 

o 9 
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France never did, and does not now, sedc anything but her own 
safety and compensations. Italy aims only at enlarged frontiers 
and control of the Adriatic and the Lievant. The smaller States 
think only of getting the best safeguards from their neighbours 
and the largest areas .they can obtain. What folly to hope for 
peace from a parchment League of Nations, when each nation is 
bent on getting all it can for itself — and Britain is puzzled how 
to keep and manage what the fortune of war has unexpectedly 
flung on it, and finds itself the object of envy, suspicion, and 
hatred because fate has given it a dominant place which it neither 

looked for nor sought. 

»«»««• 

The Covenant and the great Wilsonian League cannot now be 
rudely dropped; but they can be cherished as a fine ideal and 
bright hope that must be kept before our e\'e6 with academic 
theories, but not by practical action. There are plenty of pro- 
fessors, learned legists, and indeed leading M.P.*s— even 
Ministers — all willing and able to do this. But statesmen, with 
urgent dilemmas on their hands, ought to leave Utopias to the men 
of ideas and devote their whole thoughts ♦ » realities and emer- 
gencies. The alarming condition of Europe directly concerns our 
very existence as well as general peace — and so do the restless 
movements in the East and our Asiatic mandates. Poland. 
Bussia, Germany, Turkey, Syria, Meso 2 X)tainia, all bristle with 
problems as acute as any that ever occupied diplomacy. But 
there are domestic problems even more acute — Ireland, the 
United Kingdom, the Constitution of the Empire, our relations 
with France, with America, the authority of I*arliament, the 
claims of Labour, with incessant demands and threats of *' direct 
action,*’ of nationalisation, the Soviet sy.stcm, the imminence of 
increased prices, the paralysis of capital, the growth of taxation, 
the extreme dilemma of finance. Now, this mountain of tasks is 
too much for one mind, however powerful and swift. 

I cannot join with attacks on the Prime Minister or his col- 
leagues. I doubt if the country seriously desires to displace them ; 
and I am sure that if either of the Opf)osition parties came to 
].H>wer, they would bring us to immediate disaster. But as a critic 
of Government ought always to be ready with an alternative 
prilicy, I venture very humbly as a mere outside bystander, and 
very respectfully as a well-wisher to Mr. Lloyd George, to suggest 
that the time has come for*him to take the traditional place of a 
Prime Minister, f.e., in Parliament; and that he should make our 
home problems his first care. There are ten or twenty such pro- 
blems to deal with— any one of which is big enough to occupy 
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the whole time of a statesman. Parliament is losing all its prea- 
tige and efiSciency, and is leaving the field of practical work open 
to the advancing Soviet system. The continual absence of the 
head of our Government, absorbed in the Eurox>ean tangle, is . 
having a paralysing effect on policy similar to that caused by the 
illness and the sulking of Mr. Wilson on the policy of the United 
States. If Parliamentary go^'ernment is to be maintained the 

head of the Government must be continuously in Parliament. 

«***•* 

No doubt there are foreign problems, Euro];>ean, Asiatic, 
African, which must bo handled in some way, under the general 
direction of the Prime Minister. But for these and for visits 
abroad, there are comf>ctent authorities in the Government. The 
proper organ for these is the Foreign Secretary, now leader in 
the House of Lords. Then there is the Colonial Minister, not to 
mention others. Mr. Balfour seems devoted to the League of 
Nations, and to-day. be should regret both the Italian secret treaty 
and his patronage of Zion. The Irish rebellion — mainly due, I 
think, to the delay and indecision caused by the absence and pre- 
occupation of the Prime Minister, is certainly the most formid- 
able problem of our time — one of the most formidable in the 
entire history of the British Empire. Nothing can save it from 
disaster but genius, courage, and insight, and all these, alone of 
our public men, the Prime Minister ]X)ssesseR. It will need all 
his powers, all his time, and it can only be done whilst his per- 
sonality and his ideas arc at work in the midst of his fellow- 
citizens, and in the TTouse of Commons, where the issue has to 
be joined. 

« • « • • * • 

In all our history there never was a crisis of such wide extent 
and of such froinendous consoipicnces. The public and the Press 
thunder forth incessant advice, for the most part in flat contradic- 
tion. No one will listen to any reason that they dislike, nor 
believe any statement which opf^.ses their views. But there are 
two very sinister facts underlying all public action, of which the 
public knows nothing and which the Press thinks it better to 
ignore. The first is, that our very existence and the success of 
any policy requires us to maintain close alliance with France and 
good understanding with America. However much we deprecate 
policy which France passionately holds to be necessary for her 
existence, wo cannot oppose it, we hardly can remonstrate unless 
in strict privacy. Whatever international outrages on us are com- 
mitted by Ihe Press and public men in America, we have to bear 
them in silence. There are tw'o reasons which force us to con- 
sider American opinion as of vital importance. The first is that 
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we owe to U.S.A. a Tery large debt — ^more than half oar enibe 
income « one^tenth of oar whole national debt — and excited feeling 
in America might call for its immediate liquidation. The second 
is that really strong action in Ireland would inflame party passion 
in America' to a pmnt which their statesmen could not control. 

• ' • « « « » 

In addition to the underlying risk of inflaming American 
opinion by asserting government in Ireland is the still more for- 
midable danger of rousing violent opix>sition from Labour. Any 
attempt at " vigorous ]iolicy/* t.e., now military occupation of the 
island in reality, is met by a storm of protests from all anti- 
ministerial factions. “ Labour ** is filled with ignorance, prejudice, 
and wild battle-cries about Irish oppression, and Labour in its 
bitter hostility to all conservative ]X)]iey is more or less supported 
by what remains of Liberal dogmatism. If the twenty millions 
of voters who are now impatient and factions were to be united 
against the one or two millions of real Conservatives, no efficient 
Government could exist. They who shout out to break Bol- 
shevism, to protect Poland, to save Armenia, to civilise Syria and 
Mesopotamia — above all to put down Sinn Fein rebels — must be 
reminded that the effective control of British policy is in the last 
resort in the hand.s of an incalculable mass of electors, whose 
ruling desire is to have no more fighting, no show of militarism 
at home or abroad, who suspect any tendency to imperial exten- 
sion, who still hold on to obsolete formulas about the oppression 
of Ireland by Britain — and who in the main close their minds 
dowm on anything which seems to delay the j>romise of the 
universal reign of Labour and its inheritance of tlie efft*te 

dominion of Capital. 

****»♦ 

P.S . — August 14th. 

So I wrote early in this month. Then came a shock, and in 
the official expres-sion, “ the conditions are altered.” Wlierc is 
the Covenant now? What is the League of Nations doing now? 
The fifteen or more signatories drop out one by one : the re- 
mainder have conflicting interests and arc powerless to act, even 
if they were agreed in any common policy. Of the Big Four, 
America withdrew a year ago. As to Italy, she all but fought 
with Greece over their respective shares of the spoil of Austria 
and Turkey. Desperate efforts have been made to keep England 
and France together — even cruel sacrifices and constant 
differences — for it is a matter of life and death to both of us. We 
had to suffer France to overrun Syria and to break our engage- 
me,nts with the Arab chiefs — ^to abandon Aimeniana in Cilicia — 
to prepare an era of unreat and insurrection from the Taurus to 



the Paratan Gulf. Again« we had to allow France, or some Fziendi 
influence, to push the Foies on hjL engage the Bussian nation, to 
hamper ua in all our attempts^ make peace with BuSfl^, and 
now France formally declares what is in effect war with the de 
/acta Government of Bussia. Alas! The dominant idea of French 
politicians is to found Poland as an Eastern curb on German 
ambition, and to get some return of the enormous sums once 
lavished in Bussian loans. Futile and dangerous delusions — 
which Britain dares not actively oppose. 

»«•••* 

This cosmopolitan chaos has re-acted at home with revolu- 
tionary violence. The Government, Parliamentary institutions, 
the constitution, industry', our social economy, have been shaken 
to their foundations. Two years and a half ago, in this Bevibw, 
I pointed to all that the Bussian revolution involved. In January, 
1018, T wrote — “the war of Nations is being entangled with, is 
merging into, the war of Class, and essentially, between those 
who hold capital and those who work with their hands.'* The 
Bolshevist revolution sent “ a thrill through the masses such as 
the world has never yet known ’’ — “ there is coming over civili- 
sation a change even more oiiorraous than the war ’’ — “ there will 
bo a wholly new social order." (Obiter Scripta. Pp. 1, 2, 3.) 
And now this has conic about, mainly in consequence of social 
chaos which the war caused and by the extravagant Utopias 
hatched in Washington and acclaimed in Europe as a new gospel. 

As the head of the British Goveriimeut has been absorbed in 
coiitinentul |x>litics and rarely present in Parliament, succeeding 
indeed to that "dictatorship of the Nationalities'* which Mr. 
Wilson enjoyed on his first visit to Europe, organised and un- 
organised Labour formed Soviets which put themselves into direct 
relations with tiie Government, treated themselves as the real 
Opposition, and forced their own views with menaces that were 
by no means negligible or empty. Government no longer deals 
with the remnants of the old conventional parties. It has to deal 
with vast Trade Soviets and rebel groups, which regard the House 
of Commons as an effete anachronism. Consciously or iinoon* 
sciously, the Government, threatened d^ily not only with its very 
existence but with the social chaos of industrial revolt, acquiesces 
in the " new social order," leaves the constitution impotent, and 
practically inaugurates the Soviet system. Are we about to 
recognise the Bussian Soviet autocracy and to see at home the 
dictatorship of our domestic proletariate? 






United States hare anything like snch an electorate. F^nnce ud - 
the United States each have a very effective Senate. We ha^e 
none, but a pageant under sentence of being scrapped. France 
and the Unit^ States each has a written Constitution — both of 
them in my opinion superior to our own. Ours -is a fluid or 
elastic body of statutes, practices and traditions which the mob 
orators say may easily have the Soviet system engrafted on to it, 
may indeed be superseded by the Soviet system. 




A new Constitution could be voted in a few nights by a bare 
majority of the House, elected by twenty millions of men and 
women utterly unversed in political problems. On the other hand, 
the industrial workers are organised in Great * Britain with a 
strength and a discipline far greater than the w^curkers of America, 
France, or Germany. British Trade Unions possess wealth, co- 
hesion, and opportunities beyond any industrial societies in the 
world. They are, indeed, far the most powerful social force in the 
country. Any British Government, dependent night by night on 
a simple vote of a single House is forced to attend to the claims 
of these tremendous trade armies, and whenever these are agreed 
among themselves a Government has to yield w'ith more or less 
decent show of qualification or resistance. The instinct of the 
Prime Minister always recognises real forces. 

«««««* 

We are so much accustomed to look on our old institutions as 
eternal, so little given to follow anything to its logical con- 
sequences, that the ordinar 3 ^ man treats with a smile contingencies 
which he thinks t<i be far too tremendous to be possible. He 
thought the same of the war in July, 1914, and of the rule of 
Lfenin and Trotsky down to 1919. The average citizen in easy 
circum.stance.s will not see that an entirely new' social atmosphere 
has been created on the habitable globe, as if from x>ole to pole 
it was overcharged with electric cycles. Such new ideas, hofies, 
courage, and ambition have never been infused into thousands of 
millions of men and women in such mass and over such range of 
area and clime. I am not one to regret or complain of all this 
rejuvenescence of humanity. But I do say, Becognise its reality, 
and understand its force. Do not think that all is well — all is as 
before — all will come right. No ! not if we all rest on our old 
way.s and shut our eyes to the new spirit. They say that in 
Ireland biifdness, amusement, life, and pleasure seem to thrive 
outwardly without a check or a blot, but assassination, treason, in- 
Hurrfsetion, and conspiracy work incessantly beneath the outward 
show of peace, order, and prosperity. Bomething of the kind may 
be going on here also. Freokhic Harbibom. 
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“You have been many j^ars here?" 

“Yes, Sir, over thirty,” answered the clean-shaven, grey-haixed 
prarter at the Imperial Chancery in the Wilhelmstrasse, whom I 
seemed to remember. 

“ What changes you must have seen I ” 

“No, Sir. It is always the same. One Chancsellor succeeds 
the other, but visitors leave their bats and coats and give their 
names or cards and have to sit patiently in the ante-room till 
I help somebody else on with his coat and show another in. 
Their umbrellas get just as wet as ever, and their countenances 
just as long when they don’t get what they want.” 

“And every new Chancellor is just like his predecessor?” 

“Just the same, Sir. There is little to choose among them.” 

I w'os making a vain attempt to find out what were the feelings 
of this old Prussian servant who had been in the Imperial service 
since Bismarck’s time for the quondam working man who was 
filling the place of the military Caprivi, the diplomatic Bfilow, 
the official Bethinann-Hollweg, the royal Max of Baden, and 
others. Either he had no feeling at all, or he concealed it with a 
courtier’s skill. .\nd after seeing the new men in their offices 
and the same old officials under them, I understood better the 
old porter’s feeling about the changes. 

As Noske said, and as I have quoted elsewhere,* there has not 
been a revolution, in the conventional sense of the word, in 
Germany at all, hut a taking possession by the majority of the 
power which had gradually, but at last speedily, ocffiie to them. 
The old minoritj- which had ruled German^' had collapsed. An 
attempt hiid been made by another minority — a proletariat 
minority — to bring about a revolution, but it had failed, and new 
Germany remains, though still threatened by the two wings of 
reaction and revolution, a constitutional democracy representing 

the bulk of the German people. 

* * • 

There is not in Gemiatty the external difference between the 
upper, middle, and lower classes that there is in England. The 
lower class, owing to a higher standard of education, is constantly 
rising into the middle class, and a German working man with hiia 
good cultural groundwork soon becomes practically indistingulih* 
able from men of other classes. If he expresses himmlf in 
language which is not the orthodox high German, it is not an 
(1) See nm Ttamnatmir Ravonr, Jua*. 

0 » 2 
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ungrammatical attempt ta speak it. Nearly every German retainB 
provincialisms. Some, like the Scotsman and the Yorkshireman, 
are proud of them. Ebert, Noske, Bauer, Scheidemann, 
though their education has been that of the elementary school 
only, have had in it the same training in accuracy of expression 
which characterises Scottish education, and, like the Scotsman, 
the German working man is not stamped “lower class” by any 
of the differences of language which handicap their English 
fellow-working men, more especially south of the Humber. 

As regards manners, practically only the upper and higher 
middle class in Germany pay attention to matters of etiquette. 
The other strata of the middle class, in fact, pay too little atten- 
tion to the courtesies of life to distinguish them essentially from 
those who have had less opx)ortunity for acquiring social culture. 

German political divisions according to party are not familiar 
to Anglo-Saxon readers, because they are based on distinctions 
inherent to differences of religion^ of historical development, of 
democratic civic institutions and aristocratic rural circumstances, 
and so on, which take us back for comparison to the origins of 
our o\vn Parliamentary parties. More than persons these dis- 
tinctions are the dominating influence in a democracy which has 
not yet had time to produce men of transcendant administrative 
ability overshadowing their own parties. Fundamental distinc- 
tions, of course, persist ; the agricultural opposed to the industrial 
interest, Protestantism to Catholicism, wealth to poverty, tradition 
to progress. And the revolution has given each party its full 
effective significance. Opposition is consequently no longer 
sterile. Hence, also, a corresponding w^eakness of the parties, 
none of which is large enough to form a homogeneous majority, 
and the necessity of a coalition, loose in proportion to natural 
divergencies w'hich do not exclude other working combinations 
and coalitions. The weakness of any present majority, conse- 
quently, is not the fault of the men in office. 

• • • 

The Beichstag of to<lay is divided, as w*a6 the Beichstag before 
the war, for practical purposes into six parties, which, however, 
as a consequence of the modification of social conditions generally, 
have undergone some modification in their formation and com- 
position. The only party which continues to exist without any 
modification in its character is the Centre Party, which has now 
taken the title of “Christian People’s Party” (Chrisaiehe 
Volkspartei), 

The left wdng of the old Social-Democratic Party, or as it is now 
called the “ Majority Socialists,” has detached itself and become a 
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separate party under the name Independent Social-Demoeratic 
Party.” 

Of the old National-liiberal Party, a section with stronger 
Conservative leanings than the rest has formed itself into the 
“German People’s Party,” whilst the former Progressive People’s 
Party, with the more Radical National Liberals, now form the 
“German Democratic Party.” 

The former parties of the Right, the Conservatives and the 
Imperialist Party, now call themselves the “German National 
People’s Party,” witV an independent off-shoot who call them- 
selves the “German People’s Party.” 

The Communists (Spartakists) have no Parliamentary organisa- 
tion. Though the left wing of the Independents may sympathise 
with them, the Indej^endents repudiate all appeals to force, as 
desired by the Communists, for the importation of Bolshevist 
methods into Germany. 

The composition of the six parties in the National Assembly 
was as follows : — 


Majority SocialiBta ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 166 

Christian People’s Party (Centre) 87 

German Democratic Party ... ... ... 74 

German National People's Party ... ... ... 40 

German People's Party 23 

Independent Social Democratic Party ... ... ... ... 22 

Members belonging b't no particular " fracUon *' ... ... 11 

Total 423 


Of those six parties, the Majority Socialists, the Christian 
People’s Part3% and the German Democratic Party formed the 
Government Majority, and from among them, in proportion to 
their strength, the Cabinet iK>sts were filled. Practically their 
only comnion ]K>litical object was the maintenance of the Repub- 
lican Constitulion on its present democratic foundation against 
the German National People’s Party and the German People’s 
Party, which still cling to their time-honoured monarchical prin- 
ciples, though in some respects slightly modified to suit current 
tendencies. 

• « e 

To what extent these groupings would undergo modification at 
the June general election was as uncertain as the prospects of 
a general election in Great Britain. I asked Erzberger, when 
last autumn in Berlin, to give me his ideas on this subject. I 
thought that, as a skilled political observer and writer, he would 
be the best judge among those to whom I had access of prob- 
abilities w'hich he would be obliged, as leader of the Catholic 
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Party* to OBtimatd througliQ^t the land. He sent me his answer . 
in writing i — 

'^la tl^ obUnedtieii,** ha Wrote me (1 am feranalatisg)* “ ii ia of lesa 
import Whether thii ot that oonsiitueucy U won or loet by this at that 
pdrty; 6li the eoatraty* the question is ratlicr whether the present oam« 
position of the Parliament as a whole, that is to say, the relative etrengih 
of the parties, in particular the dominating position of the hfajoxity 

parties forming the present-day Govemmer.t, as regards that of the extreme 
litfi and the Kighit will probably remain the same or not. 

** The parties of the Right are developing vigorous agitation and will 
doubtless increase it shortly before the electioais. They claim that the 
hiections will take a turn towards the Right. As a means of agitation 
they ,are exploiting the difficulties which arise for the Government by reason 
tif the fact of the collapse — difificulties with which any Gotemment would 
have to reckon from the start. It must not be concluded from the loud 
tones of the Press that any really larger masses stand behind the Right 
than was shown by the number of members elected at the last general 
election. It cannot be denied that in certain bourgeois or middle-clasa 
circles a certain amount of discontent prevails. On the other hand, how* 
ever, the parties of the Right* through their mistaken war policy, have lost 
almost. the whole of their influence among the middle class, few of whom 
will vote for the parties of the Right. Kven should the Right gain a few 
seats in the Reichstag, its composition as a whole would not be modified 
thereby, for it must not be forgotten that through the separation of the 
eastern parts of Germany the parties of the Right lose in all fifteen man- 
dates* In no event will they obtain full compensation for this loss. 

** Just as the parties of the Right speak of an increase of votes in their 
favour, so do the Independent Social-Democrats. They, on their side, 
allege that the next general elections will show a derided swing to the 
Left. It results from the fact that the two extreme wings of Parliament 
claim identical prospects for themselves that the block of the Majority 
parties will probably retain its pre.spnt strength. The Tnclependoiits, though 
they are vigorously yaking tbemselvrs heard and arc giving themselvcrs the 
appearance of having a large following, through the events in Hungary and 
Municli have lost many supporter.s. The difficulties created for tlio national 
economic situation by the continuous strikes has had a very sobering effect 
on the workpeople as a whojc. Tlie. German workman is again beginning 
to work. In additiem to this there are the anti-strike measures of the 
Government (Technical Emergency Help), which have shown sufficient 
efficiency to deprive strikes to a certain extent of their effect. It is not 
impossible that, on account of the difficulties of providing foodstuffs (which 
are still extraordinarily great) and in consequence of the disquieting lock 
of ooalt l<’>ca] strikes will take place. On the whole, however, the German 
workpeople as a mass are turning away from extreme methods. Tlie heavy 
taxation of property and the, considerable surrender of fortunes fNationa] 
Emergency Offerings) have shown the working classes tliat the Government 
very seHously intends to put through measures for the reconatruetion of the 
country on the basis of justice. The Industrial Councils legislation takes 
full aoeoiint of the Boeial-econnmic movement. 

** Thus no addition to the followers of the Independents ift to bo expected. 
Tlie Majority parties will, tberefore, retain their sirengili and the three 
strongest partiea in the Reichstag remain abrjut as at present, and tba 
present Oovemment, supported by these parties, eontinue In power. Any 
other grouping is quit# impoasible. None of the Majority parties can enter 
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toto itt alllfiiioe with partiM of the Bight or the extreme Left. A dibtator- 
ahip from the Right or the Left is not worth dieouesion. The on^ eon- 
oeivable GoTemment is that of ilie present Majority parties, who are 
ai^ported by the conddenoe of the vast majority of the nation/* 

Bvents have belied Erzberger's forecast. The excessive violence 
of the suppression of the Independent manifestations at Berlin, 
the Kapp episode, the Buhr Valley disturbances, the humiliation 
of the advance into Frankfort and Darmstadt, the maintenance 
of coloured troops among the Army of Occupation, the heavy 
taxation, the coal crisis, the food shortage, were all operating in 
favour of the opj^onents of the late Government, and the results 
of the June general election have turned out very different from 
Erzberger*B anticipation. 

The Majority Socialists have lost a third of their total of 166, 
and are now only 111 ; the Centre has been reduced from 87 to 
67 ; and the German Democratic Party from 74 to 45. 

On the other hand, the German National People's Party has 
risen from 40 to 66, and the German People's Party from 
23 to 61. 

The Independent Social-Democratic Party, however, have pro- 
portionately been the largest winners, having quadrupled their 
holding. Only 22 in the Constituent Assembly, they are now 
80. Add to these two Communists. The nondescripts increased 
from 11 to some 30. 

♦ « s 

After different vain attempts to form a Ministry on the lines 
of the pre-election Coalition, the Majority Socialists promised a 
sort of benevolent neutrality, and Herr Fehrenbach, a member 
of the Centre Party and President of the late Constituent 
Assembly, formed a new Coalition with the Parties of the Bight. 
Fehrenbach, who has sat in Parliament since 1903, is a member 
for Boman Catholic Baden. In Baden his political activity dates 
back to 1884. He is a lawyer, and his age is sixty-eight. 

The situation is a curious one. The new Coalition Ministry 
depend for existence on the working together of Protestants and 
Boman Catholics, and of Imperialists and Bepublicans, and largely 
on the non-opposition of the Majority Socialists, who, in con* 
junction with the Independent Socialists, can at any time, over- 
throw it. It is, therefore, still weaker than the previous Cabinet. 
As regards internal politics, the result of the recent election will 
probably have a sobering effect on all parties, and, if a dissolution 
does not become necessary, Fehrenbach's Ministry may give 
stability to the present ilepublican rigime, as MaoMahon’s tenure 
of office did to the French Bepublic through the inability of hie 
friends to overthrow it while he was at its head. 
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I have said, however, that men play a smaller part in Germany 
at present than parties. Thus, Scheidemann, though he played 
a remarkably astute political game during the war and won the 
confidence of the German people, who, mainly under his imptil- 
sion, drove the great Kaiser from his throne, was not a member 
of the late Government. Thus, Noske, who was the strongest 
member of the Government, and seems one of the most capable 
of living German statesmen, resigned without a murmur. Thus, 
Krzberger, who was* the unchallenged leader of the Homan 
Catholic Party, w’as replaced by another member of his party, 
and nobody seems to have protested. 

During my recent visit to Germany I met practically all the 
men who count at present in the Berlin political world — Ebert, 
Bauer, Noske, David, Koch, Petersen, Muller, Erzberger, 
Scheidemann, Oscar Cohn, Bell, Weis, Liegien. I met also 
leading men of the older political world who are on the fringe 
of the new one — Prince ^lax of Baden, Count von Brockdorff- 
Hantzau, Count Max Montgola.s, Count Bernstorff — besides lead- 
ing men who belong to the past — Dr. von Bethmann-IIollweg, 
Count Eulenburg, and otliors — and men who belong to the able 
group representing moderate democracy — Professor Schi’icking and 
Professor Quidde, and many others — as well as leading men not 
in politics at all. These are all men of superior intellectual quality 
— some of remarkable su}>eriority. 

Noske I had a rather exceptional opportunity of knowing. He 
struck me as having the strength of character and self-restraint 
which are essential ingredients in the composition of a states- 
man. His voice, mouth, restrained smile, hands, and gait all bear 
out the impression one has from his measured language and well- 
considered observations. Though he fell and has not been 
re-elected, it is well to remember that in politics there are gener- 
ally many other considerations besides those of merit and value 
at play in the choice of Ministers, and that mental power, even 
power of speech, the very faculty of leadership may excite feelings 
of alarm in the heated atmospliere of an anxiously jealous demo- 
cracy, an experience by no means confined to one side of the 

Bhine or one side of the North Sea. 

• # « 

Among the palaces in the Wilhelm strasse is one with a spacious 
garden-drive to the front door. Under the Imperial regime ^ it 
was the residence of the Minister for the Imperial household. 
Count Eulenburg. It is now the residence of the President of the 
German Republic, Herr Frederick Ebert. 

Ebert, son of a cutter (tailoring), began life himself as a saddler. 
But that is long ago. On reaching manhood he found his voca- 
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tion in political journalism, and became a Social-Democrat, and 
at thirty a Union Secretary. He was elected member of different 
municipal bodies, and in 1906 became Secretary to the President 
of the German Social-Democratic Party. In 1913 he was Chair- 
man of the party. It was only in 1912 that he was elected a 
member of the Beichstag. On November 9th, the day of the 
proclamation of the Bepublic, he became Chancellor of the 
Commonwealth. Ebert is a South German. He was bom and 
bred at Heidelberg ; but it was at Bremen, where he settled after 
the completion of Eis “Wanderjahre,*’ that began the active 
conscious years of his political life. In manners, conversation, 
address, and appearance there is nothing to distinguish Ebert 
from any other statesman. I am afraid that we academically- 
trained politicians and statesmen attribute to ourselves knowledge 
and an intellectual superiority which we do not possess! This 
was my first thought on leaving Ebert after a long conversation 
with him over coffee, biscuits, and a pre-war cigar. Ebert is an 
inveterate smoker, and his huge box of cigars is constantly at his 
elbow. Like most of the men in office in Germany, he is com- 
parativel}' young — not j-et fifty — a healthy, dark-haired man with 
keen, bright eyes, busliy moustache, and chin tuft. His voice 
is firm, as a leader’s ought to be, and his manner (X>rdial. He 
met the Kaiser, he told me, for the first time when Helfferich 
was Minister, and could not help, he said, feeling the charm of 
his manner. 1 wanted to know Ebert’s view of the Kaiser’s 
so-called flight. 1 had alwa 3 's supposed that he went away 
secretly and quietly at Ebert’s or Scheidemann’s request, to avoid 
internal disturbance at a critical moment in the national destiny, 
and that he did not run a\^y. 

Ebert told me that neither he nor Scheidemann had had any- 
thing to do with the incidents of the Kaiser’s departure. He 
signed his abdication at Spa and went to Holland as the nearest 
neutral country. The reactionary’ Conservatives blame him for 
not returning tc Germany and defending the Empire. If he 
had returned, there might have been civil war. Other German 
sovereigns, it was true, had simply retired into private life, but 
the Kaiser, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and a man with 
a stormy political past, might have easily* and immediately 
become the centre of a revolt against the new rigime. He did, 
under the circumstances, the best thing he could do, if he wished 
to help his country in the most critical hour of its trouble, whether 
in reality his retirement to Holland was in the nature of a flight 
or not. Public opinion in Germany, he added, is still very bitter 
against the Kaiser, but Republicans regard him perhaps with less 
unkindness than the reactionary and Junker Party, who do not 
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forgive him for having abandcmed them. They do not adk iot 
his return. 

Ebert expressed his confidence that Imperialism was dead ; but 
what about Sovietism and the “TJnabhangige,*’ who hold half the 
Berlin constituencies and have quadrupled their force in the new 
Parliament? I wanted to have his views about their prospects 


too. 

**The * Unabhangige/ ’* he said, ^‘are theorists. Most of them 
are jurists.” 

••And Jews?” 

••Their leaders are. They are by nature and nurture idealist. 
So long as they consent to be led by men like poor Haase ^ and 
Oscar Cohn, they will confine themselves to influencing legisla- 
tion in the sense of their theories, but most of them have had no 
Parliamentary experience, and reason that reforms to be enjoyed 
by contemporarj’' man must be promptly obtained. Parliamentary 
evolution is too slow for 'them, and they think a secovsse must 
be given from outside. Germany is politicaliy immature. Ger- 
mans, especially in industrial Germany, have had for ages 
experience in local self-government ; but local self-government is 
merely a form of business. Grasp of the generalities, which are 
the baggage of the politician, they lack. Because the German 
sees in specialisation the highest achievement in business, he 
tends to leave the business of statecraft likewise to specialists. 
Suddenly he has found himself plunged intr» all the reB]K>n8ibili- 
ties of centralised self-government, and, having had no experience 
of Parliamentary safeguards against pn^cipitation, manj’ attribute 
to intentional procrastination delays which are inherent to 
Parliamentary government, and in tlieir impatience vote for men 
who promise a speed which can only come by revolution,” 

It was quite ]x>ssible that the ••Unabhiingige” would gain a 
number of seats at the coming election. There were also the 
forces of reaction — the ever-present reaction in .ill things human. 
The Bight, too. might gain some seats, but the bulk, Ebert 
thought, w’ould remain faithful to the present Coalition, and mean- 
while the German people would be learning that the affairs of 
Germany were tlic affairs of each one of them in a free 
country. 

It was difficult to realise that the quiet, unassuming man, 
talking with the ease and modesty of one l)orn to it, once earned 
his livelihood as a journeyman saddler, and that he had managed 
the German Revolution, and managed it practically without blood- 
shed. And yet there are even more than one British statesman 
who think that a ” public school ” education is necessary to com- 

(1) Bae notsb p« 871. 
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plelk the equipment of an experienced leader of the pacq^* " Oli» ^ = 
vanity of vanities 1 

• e • 

And Scheidemann,? 

I have always had a certain admiration for Scheidemann, and 
could not understand how anybody could find it in his heart to 
blame him for not deserting his country in its hour of triid, for 
not refusing to vote the credits necessary to save it from invasion. 
Scheidemann steered his party among rocks above and below the 
surface of the storm with consummate skill, and led it to triumph 
as the only party capable of replacing the old regime. He used 
power, not to injure his country, but to emancipate it, and, so 
far as I could ascertain, he never truckled with the Emperor’s 
Government, as alleged by some foreign critics. He only showed, 
without cheap patriotism, that he and his party were just as 
anxious as any other party that Germany should not be defeated. 
But he and his party consistently disclaimed all ideas of conquest 
or annexation. I had classed Scheidemann among the coming 
statesmen of contemporary Eurojse. I was therefore deeply 
interested in seeing him in the flesh. This was not easy, for he 
is one of the busiest men in Parliament, and the Beichstag is no 
place for idle people, as I soon found when I went hunting for 
the men I knew among the committee-rooms. 

I had met Bchcidemann at supper at Erzberger’s, but we had 
only exchanged courtesies. I reminded him at once of the 
Entente propaganda term : “His Majesty's Social-Democratic 
Opposition.” ”Yes,” he said, ”the Entente propaganda and 
Censorship were not alone in concealing and even falsifying facts. 
We Social-Democrats were not allowed by our own Government 
to offer gur publications to the public. Here they are,” and he 
handed me a volume of prints. ”You see they are not published, 
but issued only to our members.” (Als Matitiskripi gedruckt — 
printed as mariuscripl.) ”We could not be prevented from 
speaking, and did sfieak with a courage and frankness which 
gained us the respect of our bitterest antagonists. We never 
descended to abuse, but stated our demands with the accuracy and 
moderation of men who felt that the time might not be far off 
when we would have to translate those demands into action.” 

”Bead Haaso's first speech on August 4th, 1914. How could 
anybody in his senses, and not destitute of feeling for his fellow- 
cx>i]ntiwmen, have spoken otherwise?”’ 

(1) While we wore talking, Haeae lay mortally injured by the act of an inaania 
The anxiety of hia fellow politioiana of all altadea of opinion waa too 
manifeat to leave any doubt aa to the rcepeot felt for him, though he beeame 
leader of the extreme **fraot{on*' of Soeiel Demoeraey, a dangeroua poHlIeal 
g iVi ttp in the eyea of preotieally ell other poUUeal pariiaa. 
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Hugo Haase in 1914 was the leader and spokesman of the 
whole Social-Democratic Party. After twenty years of practice 
as an advocate in Konigsberg, where he took an active part in 
local politics, he settled (1912) in Berlin. Iji the Beichstag he 
sat from 1898 to 1906, and was returned again at the. election of 
1912. He was conspicuous as a fine speaker and debater. When 
the party split came in 1915, be sided with the minority left wing, 
who are now known as the Independents, and became their 
leader. Scheidemann succeeded him as leader of the majority. 
Scheidemann read the speech to me : “We demand,” it con- 
cluded, “that as soon as the object of safety is achieved and the 
enemy is disposed to make peace, such a peace be made as will 
promote fcipndship with neighbouring peoples. We demand this, 
not only in the interest of the international solidarity for which 
we have always struggled, but also in that of the German people. 
We hope that the cruel school of war will intensify the horror 
of it among the millions to whom it vrill bring w^ant and suffering, 
and that they will understand the meaning of the Socialist ideal 
of peace among nations. It is in this spirit that we shall vote 
for the war credits.” 

“Could we do otherwise? Yet,” went on Scheidemann, “we 
have been accused of belying our principles, of subscribing to 
Imperialism, as if we had had an option, and told, when Bussian 
troops were marching into Germany, that we ought to have 
refused the necessary money to keep them at bay. The majority 
remained true to Haase’s statement. In March, 1915, however, 
he led a minority against the Budget presented by the Govern- 
ment. But the majority never ceased to attack the Government 
policy, and I and others delivered speech after speech all over the 
country to prevent any pcjlicy of annexation or anj' peace which 
contained elements which could fo.ster international hatred after 
the war was over.” 

“The Social-Democratic Party has never been merely a party of 
opposition. It has always been a constructive party, the only 
truly constructive party in the Reichstag. If during the war the 
majority policy has been to support the Government in keeping 
the enemy at bay, it has consistently tempered that support by 
warnings that it would oppose any policy which would be a revival 
of that which the party considered, as stated in Haase’s speech, 
to have led to the war. And, while the war was proceeding, the 
party never lost sight of the Constitotional reforms which the 
German people required to enable them to give effect to the ideals 
of freedom and social betterment which formed the party’s 
domestic policy. We have been rewarded with the confidence 
of the German people, hut the Peace Treaty is a cruel disappoint- 
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ment. President Wilson's principles harmonised with our ideals. 
America seemed to have entered the lists for the defence of Bight 
against Might. It is a stock phrase, but; it is the story of man's 
struggle for betterment. Wilson appeared on the horizon as 
the champion of democracy. The Germans welcomed his pro- 
nouncements as a special message to them who were the victims 
of that ' mastery ' he condemned, and from which he came across 
the Atlantic to emancipate Europe. Asquith and Lloyd George, 
too, had vaguely declared they were fighting Prussian militarism. 
But here appeared the man who stated the precise terms on which 
peace could be achieved. They seemed reasonable terms to a 
people and a party which disapproved of the policy which had 
been followed by the Kaiser's Government. Men clamoured for 
Wilson's peace. The whole national moral bent before it. 
Germany laid down her arms with a sense that the war and her 
defeat had not been in vain, if Bight triumphed over Might and 
militarism throughout the world became obsolete. 

"And what came instead of this? The triumph of militarism. 
Meanwhile, Germans have a feeling that they were tricked into 
a surrender, that the promises made by the American President 
and Government on behalf of the Allies were not only insincere, 
but that they were a deliberate ruse de guerre. Young Germany 
will grow up, alas ! with a sense of the great injustice done to 
their country, and that ultimate reign of peace and amity among 
nations for which the world of democracy was struggling before 
the war has had a set-back." 

"I don't think so," said I. "On the contrary, the drastic 
character of the Versailles Treaty is a warning for the future, 
and geographical and economic necessity will probably bring about 
that combination and federation which Badicalism everywhere 
hopes will give steadiness to the peace of the world. An age of 
federation seams to have begun, and under federation the central 
authority has onl^r the power the component States choose to 
give it.” 

"Ought to have.” 

Scheidemann seemed to have lost confidence in the ultimate 
triumph, even in his own country, of the ideals for which Allied 
statesmen often alleged during the war they were fighting. 

• a a 


I have given the views of two great leaders. Scheidemann is 
fifty-six years of age, and his hesitancy about the future is as 
natural as the optimism of the younger men, for instance, Mfiller, 
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then Minister of Foreign AfFairs, Bifterwards Chancellor. The 
outlooks of Ebert and Scheidemann are the attitudes of the 
younger and older men.^ 

There are others, however, who are not in Parliament, but 
who will assuredly have a share in welding the political material 
into the necessary new shapes. There are von Gwinner, the 
President of the Deutsche Bank, possibly the greatest financial 
genius of his time, and the philosophic Walther Bathenau, the head 
of one of the most powerful industrial organisations in Europe 
before the war. I knew von Gwinner before the war as a iriend 
of England. When I had last seen him, T w^as endeavouring to 
bring about a triangular Anglo-Franco-Gerinan entente^ which 
numerous Frenchmen did not consider an impossibility. Twice 
pressing invitations for the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce to meet in Germany had heen given. The first was 
to visit Cologne on the occasion of the Ijiege meeting. It was 
accepted, but an invitation was subsequently received from the 
City of Antwerp w-hich conflicted with it, and it was ruthlessly 
turned down without an apology. The second to Frankfort was 
given in 1909. The President of the Association was emphatically 
opposed to it. 

- An effort was then made to bring the “intellectuals” and 
educationists together. They, at any rate, had no quarrel over 
methods of trade competition. Now', von Gwinner is an intellec- 
tual as well as a banker — not a voluminous writer as well as a 
business man, like Walther Bathenau — ^but a man who thinks 
“large” and can see the world and its under-currents with the 
detachment of an independent observer. Goiman writers, with 
but few exceptions, belong to an erudite middle class, who know 
practically nothing of the active contemporary life of peoples 
and care less. Intercourse with England, it was thought, might 
help them to take a broader view of their responsibility to thieir 
readers. France might follow, and the whole frutc*rnity of letters 
might be set wrorking for peace against the combinations of 
intriguing politicians and embittered tradesmen. Von O winner 
was enthusiastic for the idea, and declared bis readiness to place a 
sum of 50,000 marks at the disposal of the Berlin Committee to 
start its offices and clerical staff. But there was no response in 
England, and the scheme came to naught. Von Gwinner's time 
is at present absorbed by the affairs of his bank. Von Helffericfa, 
his ez-co-manager, w*ho had been co-opted by hun to assist mote 
particularly in the diplomatic work entailed by the Bagdad 
Railway, is no longer there to help him. He, too, is an able 

(1) BcheidemMin has sat in tha RtaohaUig ainea 1908, Bbart ainae 1018 Bad 
nailer CBJty ainee lOlB. 
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man, though his mcire recent performanoeB do not inspire 

oonfidenoe in his diplomacy. 

• * • 

Dr. Walther Bathenau's views on all subjects have been set 
out in his numerous books. Personally, I regard him as one of 
Germany’s most valuable assets. His views are worth studying 
in detail. Shortly stated, he told me that Germany lacks an 
economic policy based on the principle of seeking to attain the 
available maximum of the national production. The first con- 
sideration was to get the national machine into working order 
to satisfy domestic requirements. 

*’Do you mean,” I asked, ”that Government ought to control 
imports and exports?” 

“If people were patriotic enough to dispense with Government 
interference, it might be dispensed with, but I am afraid only 
absolute prohibition of certain imports and exports will work. 
Juggling with finance will not help us to produce just the right 
balance which Nature vrorks out by her adjustment of supply 
to demand. We haven’t the time to let things adjust themselves 
as they would necessarily do if let alone. We have to help 
Nature with artificial methods, by withdrawing obstacles to her 
operation on the one hand and supplying inducements to her on 
the other. Above all, we must give, so to si>eak, 'fluidity' to 
the national resources, mobilise them by transport, effective and 
cheap transport with both coal and water-power.” 

« « « 

Among the administrative resources of the country are many 
men who belong now to the Liberal forces, men like the 
thoughtful and experienced Count von Brockdorff-Baiitzau ; Count 
Max Montgelas, who w'as forced to surrender his command as 
a General in the Ikivarian Army owing to his humanitarian 
doctrines ' ; Prince Max of Baden , whoso name is still honoured 
in all political “fractions”; Count Bernstorff, who came 
triumphantly out of his cross-examination before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Inquiry as one who strove gallantly, but 
in vain, against General Liudendorff to prevent the adoption of the 
ruthless U-boat warfare. There is Ludendorff himself, an able 
man, in all the vigour of liis manhood, who may some day give 
the Bepublic the benefit of an exceptional intelligence when he 
sees there is no further use for his diabolical ability to organise 
the slaughter of battle. 

• •• a 

I have not spoken of journalism, which in Germany seeks rather 

(1) Oddly enough hie name figuied on the list of War eriminale handed to tbo 
Qeiraiaa ckargi dTaJfaires. 
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to influence than to reflect public opinion. Theodore WoUE, a 
man of exceptional knowledge and ability, thus exercises a certain 
influence through the Berliner Tagehlatt, 

Much has been heard of late of a Herr Stinnes, a newspaper 
owner, who ser^*ed as a coal expert at Spa. He may know all 
about coal and be important as a newspaper owner, but his 
political influence as either is insignificaut. His manner at Spa 
seems to have given as little satisfaction to his own countrymen 
as to Air. Liloyd George. 

I have only spoken of the political resources concentrated at 
Berlin. But, in a decentralised country like Germany, there are 
many other new men who ore getting experience outside the 
Imperial capital, like the capable young Minister, Dr. Hamm, 
at Alunich. There are also Biirgermeisters ** who, like Dr. Koch, 
the Imperial Alinister of the Interior, have learnt, and are 
learning, management of men in municipal affairs, as he did as 
Oberburgermcister of Cassel ; Dr. Pet erstMi,' Senator of Hamburg, 
whose experienced and judicious counsels in the Reichstag and 
among his party are never overlooked. 

The effect of the recent general election has already been felt 
at Spa. Its result was unfortunate, and is due to too many 
causes, as I have mentioned in the course of this article, to 
restrict the blame for it, as some Germans do, to irritation caused 
by the humiliating treatment of the late Government by the 
Allied Government.^:. In attenuation of the German attitude at 
Spa, it should be reniembered that the present German Govern- 
ment contains conflicting elements which, on the one side, are 
possibly glad of any opportunity to discredit the Republic, and, 
on the other, are strongly opposed to the return of the Imx>erial 
rSgime, and that its very existence is dependent on the neutrality 
of the Social-Democrats. An attitude of energetic protest is 
therefore more than a display of temxier ; it is a deliberate x>olicy, 
and chiefly for domestic consumption. 

It may have been a part of that jxilicy to show that men of 
the energetic stamp of Hugo Stinnes are as unsuccessful in com- 
bat with the Allied representatives as men of more gracious 
temperament. 

In any case, Germany has the whole range of a capable demo- 
cracy to draw upon in the manning of her ship of State, but the 
rocks in her home waters are not the least of the dangers among 
which it has to bo x>iloted. 

Thomas Babclay. 

(1) Peieraeo is 52 yemn of age. He has heM oflUee at the Exchequer, but ia at 
pfqasnt Preeidsnt of the Committee of Invosttgation into the origin and oonduci 
of tha war and peace propoeals. 



THE AliL-GERMAN INDUSTRIAL TRUST : A LETTER 

FROM BERLIN. 


Berlin, August 3rd. 

The Gerinan General Elections of June \^-ere primarily a 
struggle to determine Germany’s future economic structure. Tbe 
new, much-changed Reichstag wliich is now sitting has practically 
no other issue before it. That was the correct diagnosis of Ger- 
mans themselves before the elections, and that equally correctly 
was reflected by the electoral result. The issue could not be 
political, because on the one great political issue — party attitudes 
to and responsibility for the peace — the two parties which gained 
stood at opposite poles. But they agreed, though again for con- 
trary reasons, in condemning the food, financial and industrial 
policy of the Scheidemann, Bauer and Muller Cabinets. The ex- 
treme Right, ns a largely agricultural party, was furious with the 
State regulation of food production and food prices — the system 
known ns the Ztningswirtschafi ; and the extreme Left, almost 
wholly industrial, was furious with what it regarded as the 
Socialist Cabinet’s pusillanimous abandonment of Socialism. 
Partly to propitiate the former, the Cabinet repeatedly announced 
the freeing from the Ziratujsxrirtschafl of important commodities; 
but, to propitiate the headstrong Independents and Communists, 
it did nothing. Ir did, in the opinion of the malcontents, worse 
than nothing ; for it set to work to foster an entirely novel 
economic system which is essentially auti-Smualistic. This is the 
system of giant Tnists or Syndicates, each embracing a whole 
branch of production in all Germany, each based on the anti- 
Socialistic principles of private ownership and unlimited profits, 
and all together aiming more at industrial efliciency in the whole 
national interest than at an equable distribution of wealth. 

This system is the "Plan Industry” (Planin’ rtseha ft). The 
Trust or Syndicate is not its only feature, but it is the dominant 
feature ; and the union of all the Trusts into a single Trust is an 
ultimate aim. The aim was most comprehensively put by one of 
the original planners. Dr. Walthcr Rathenau, head of the Allge- 
meine Elektricitiits-Gesellschaft, who counselled handling tlie 
national industry “in the way in which it would be handled if a 
single milliardaire or bank purchased all the producing concerns 
of Germany, and set himstdf to combine them in a single con- 
cern.’* Unnotic(Hl by the outside world, this process of Trust- 
creation has already gone pretty far ; the three greatest branches 
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of raw material production, coal, potash and iron, have for some 
time past been working, as All-German Trusts ; Coal-Tar has fol- 
lowed ; an All-German paper Trust is already fully planned ; and 
AU-German Trusts for textiles, chemicals, potteries, wood, .and 
about fifteen other industries, have been considered, and dtdy 
allotted their places in the All-German Trust scheme. But these 
Trusts, big as they are, do not exhaust the plan. The ** Plan- 
Industry,*’ which by adopting the Trust form proclaims in the 
interest of productive efficiency' for all the unshrinking 
methods of uncontrolled Capitalism, is to be' mitigated by 
a separate, parallel Social-organisation, the function of which 
is to ensure a fair equilibrium between economic exigencies 
and social needs. Each of these two branches of the “Plan- 
Industry” is highly complicated and differentiated. The typical 
All-German Trust is not to be a simple combine of a whole branch 
of industry producing uniform gev^ds. Tt is *to ramify down into 
smaller Trusts embracing more siH?ciaIised, smaller branches; and 
further to have appended to it an organisation for controlling the 
whole foreign trade in its branch and sub-branches. The parallel 
chain of social organisations is also to consist of numerous rami- 
fications; all, first, on lerritorial liiu-s : secondly, on the lines of 
division between employers and employed. Finally, the two 
chains of organisations — the Trust organisations and the Social 
organisations — are to meet in, siiid be together controlled by, a 
supreme representative body. This body, the Federal Economic 
Council, last month held its first sessions ; and it already bids fair 
to eclipse the Beiebstag in all matters that concern Finance, 
Industry, and Trade. 

The “Plan-Industry” and the All-German Trust system are 
the outcome of two convictions which after the Bevohition 
speedily seized all responsible Gorman economists, including the 
Socialist economists. First was the conviction that, in present 
conditions, Socia]i.sm, whether in form of Nationalisation or Com- 
munism, is impossible; secondly, that the pre-war system of 
unorganised, competing production coiilil not be restored. The 
Socialisation Commission, which was set up immediately after 
the Revolution, came, though it met under the presidency of a 
vehement Socialist, Karl Kaiitsky, to the first conclusion. Its 
labours were broken off: and, though they have been resumed 
under pressure of Berlin workmen, who seized the occasion of 
tlie Kapp revolt to exact radb-al conceKsions, it is admitted 
that Nationalising Socialism is dead. In April, 1910, Kautsky 
himself toM the Berlin Congrf*ss of T'oiincils that “the outcry for 
iniiiiediate Socialisation is nothing more than a catchword.** 
TfadT^efore, when a little earlier the Scheidemann Cabinet fell 
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nhAec the tenm of the first Berlin general strike, the Socialisa- 
tion lisw which it was farced to pass was purely academic. With- 
out ‘mentioning specific industries and without requiring any. 
Nationalisation measures, the law authorised the Oovemment : — 

1. ’to transfer to public management industrial undertakings which are 
suitable for Socialisation, especially undertakings engaged in the exploitation 
of mineral wealth and the utilisation of natural forces; and 

2. In case of pressing noed^ U* regulate on the basis of public management 
the production and distribution of industrial products. 

Out of this law practically nothing has come. The law was a 
sop to the Communist Corlxsrus. Under it has been passed only 
the Electricity liaw of December Slst, which authorises the 
Government to twqiiire the larger power-generation plants, when 
these are not used primarily for the industrial purposes of the 
owner ; also power distril)tiiion plant. The other Socialistic enter- 
prises of the successive lievohition Cabinets mainly concern under- 
takings already in State hands, and do not differ in principle 
from the State-owned undertakings of pre-Kc volution Govern- 
ments. Former State arms and munitions works at Spandau, 
Erfurt, Ltippstadt, Kiel, Munich, and some qjher centres are still 
in State hands, turning out metal goods, chiefly farm machinery 
and implements ; the State has taken over brown coal mines 
in Niedcrlausitz and the iin]iortani Ilseder smelting works in 
Hanover. It is further engaged, partly only as shareholder, in 
producing nitre by the IJaber and Frank-Caro processes; and it 
controls most of the uhiininiuin industry, in which, at Bathenau*B 
suggestion in 1915, it invested 300,000,00(1 marks. Further, in 
June was passed a Bill increasing powers of Municipalisation, 
and giving the municipalities the right to forbid local com- 
petition. hlxccpfc in case of local coininunications, water, gas, 
burials, ixjster advertising, public baths, and theatres, the Govern- 
ment’s sanction is required for each act of municipalisation. After 
these mild measures. Socialisation of ordinary ty|>e died ; and it is 
not Socialism hut the entirely contmry system of compulsory All- 
German Trusts which has held the field so far. 

The compulsory Trust won its way so easily because all parties, 
except perhaps the Conservatives, required some form of indus- 
trial organisation. The war-time Zwantjewirtschaff had failed. 
It consisted in the bureaucratic (practically military) distribution 
of material, allocation of output, control of foreign trade, and 
regulation of prices. Before the Bcvolution. Socialists on the 
whole liked this system — politipally, it may have been reactionary^ 
but, economically, it was supposed to mean progress; for what» 
asked Socialists, is easier than to transform State oontool into 
comidete State ownership? The Conservatives hated the ayelenit 
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because it kept down food {nioes and land values^ and the Natkmal- 
liiberals and the employing elements in other parties thirsted for 
a return to free production and sale. After the Revolution, the 
Socialists, convinced that they could attain Nationalisation by 
speedier means, lost their interest in the Zwangswirtsctui/t; and 
to-day the system is moribund, and is retained only over products 
— certain foods, housing, and a few other commodities — in which 
scarcity is extreme. All four Cabinets Iwve declared that it must 
be wholly abolished at the. earliest i>ossible moment. But a sub- 
stitute had to be found : and the substitute, it was admitted over 
a year ago, could not be Nationalisation. I'he substitute was the 
“ Plan-Industry ” with its S 3 'stem of interlinked Ti-usts. The chief 
creator (although Walthcr Rathenau was one of the spirits) was 
the engineer, Wichard von Moelleiidorff, U nder-Secretarj* in the 
Ministry’ of Industry when Herr Wissell was Minister. In May 
last year Wissell presented to the Cabinet -a long memorandum 
drawn up by Moellendorff, predicting that if the industry of all 
Germany was not organised on a homogeneous plan, the whole 
economical structure would collapse in ruin. The Memorandum 
proposed the Planjndustry ” as the one practicable means of 
preventing the collapse. 

Moellendorff’s memoranda are proba!)ly the most remarkable 
State Papers published on an economic theme in modern times. 
They lay do^\Tn two main principles. First is self-government, 
which, as a foil to the bureaucratic Ztrangswiri^chnii^ means that 
every industry^ organises! compulsorily as a Trust, shall govern 
itself, leaving to the State only the jwwers of ultimate control 
which it has always possessed. Ownership of the Trusted con- 
cerns remains in pre.sent bands. Self-government is to be carried 
on jointly' by employers, emploj'ees, and the con.sumer. united in 
a representative Council wliich .stands above and separate from 
the Trust. The consumer is the immediate consumer ; e.g., in the 
Council governing the now existing All-German Iron and Steel 
Trust, the consumer is the finishing manufacturer who uses iron 
or steel. The second principle is expressed in the German word 
Gemeinschaft, here meaning common action by employers and 
employees in the interest of harmony. During the war were 
formed, first, an Arheiisgemeinschaft of employers all over 
Germany; secondly, an Arheiisgcmcinschaji of all employees; 
and in 1918, on top of these, arose a j'oint Arheitsgememschaft 
for both employers and employees, the function of which is to 
influence production in the whole national interest, and to find 
compromise lines where the national interest is threatened by the 
inevitable opposition of interests between employers and employed. 
MoellendorfF is one of the pioneers in this matter, and author 



of a book which four-years back made a considerable stir, finally, 
in the ** Plan-Industiy^’* as formnlated in Moellendorff’s memor- 
andfr, is the notion of a Supreme Parliament of Industry, Trade, 
Pinance, and Labour matters, separate from the political Parlia- 
ment. This institution is provided for in Article 165 of the 
Constitution; *and it has taken shape in the new Federal 
Economic Council mentioned above. Under this scheme Germany 
gets (1) a supreme representative directorate for economic matters 
of all kinds and for social questions in so far as these arise out 
of economic matters; (2) immediately subordinate to this direc- 
torate, a chain of trusts, each for a particular branch of produc- 
tion ; (3) also immediately subordinate to the directorate and 

running parallel to the Trust chain, a chain of Social Councils, 
elected teiritorially, which handle labour and allied questions in 
general without dealing with particular industries. In the original 
Moellendorff scheme, yet another group of organisations ran 
directly into the Federal Economic Council. This group con- 
sisted of Chambers of Consumers. Nothing has so far been done 
to realise this ; but the consumers are represented in the Councils 
governing the separate Trusts, and also dirgctly in the Federal 
Council. 

Complete details of the whole of this vast scheme of industrial 
organisation were worked out by Moellendorff in his memoranda 
and diagrams. So far, however, only the four big Trusts, with 
their foreign trade ap|>cndage8, and their directing Councils, and 
a part of the parallel Social organisation exist. The best type of 
the All-German Trust is the Iron Industry Union {Eisenvoirt^ 
schafthund), a more specialised and later creation than the All- 
German Coal and I'otash IVusts. The Iron Trust held its first 
meeting at Ducsseldorf on April 26th. It is a princijde of indus- 
trial self-government that each branch shcuild be governed at the 
centre of iiroduction and not at Scrlin. Two organisations make 
up the Iron Industry Union. First is the Trust proper, which is 
purely a producing and trading conconi, in legal status little 
differing from the cartels and syndicates which flourished in Ger- 
many before the war. In this Trust the component companies 
and firms retain tlieir separate managements, and their separate 
finances and property rights remain intact. The Iron Trust is 
compulsory ; no company or firm is allowed to remain outside. 
It is organised into two departments, the first of which deals only 
with pig-iron, ferro-manganese, and ferro-silicium, while the other 
deals with half-finished steel, bar and sheet iron, plates, wire-bars, 
rails, railway rolling stock, and the other products formerly 
handled by the private Steel Syndicate. The profits of the 
Trusted companies are not limited, except indirectly by price- 
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fixing. The funeiion of Uie Trust is to regulate distribution 
between its members of raw materials (ore) ; to regulate ptoduo- 
tiou; to further eflSoiency and economy* by standardisation 'and 
division of labour, with the aim of lowering prices ; to organise sale, 
eliminating unneoesaary competition; and to promote praotimd 
scientific research. In all these matters the Trust is merely 
executor. The regulations which it executes are laid down by its 
zepresentative Council, olficiall^* called the Iron Plenary Assembly. 
This assembly is composed of seventy members, all of whom are 
elected by companies and classes engaged in the production, sale, 
or consumption of iron. Iron production sends to the Assembly 
thirty-four members, the iron trade twelve, and the iron consumer 
twenty-four. In the elections in all three groups employers and 
employed have equal power. This equality of power runs through 
all the other innumerable Councils which make up the ‘ ‘ Plan- 
Industry,” and is an essential feature of Arheitsgemeinschajii so 
that employers in all three groups elect thirty* -five members and 
employees thirty-five. The seveiiteen representatives of employers 
engaged in production are elected by the Pig-Iron Syndicate 
(w'hich continues to exist as a jirivate corpora tioiu> by rolling mill 
companies, and by ether producing interests; the six representa- 
tives of employers in the trade are elected by iron traders* private 
associations ; and the twelve representatives of employers in con- 
sumption are elected by the State iron-buying departments 
(chiefly the railw'ay department), by shiiybiiilders, motor-car 
builders, boilermakers, and other finishing manufacturers. The 
general public is not represented in its capacity of consumer. The 
thirty-five representatives of workmen, technical enjplo^'ees, and 
clerks employed by producers, traders, and consumers are elected 
by their Trade L nions and other class associations. 

The Iron Parliament is under State supervision ; and a State 
Commissioner resides at Duesseldorf, and acts as intermediary 
between the Parliament and Trust on one side and the Govern- 
ment on the other. In general, however, the Parliament has 
large powers. It directs the whole countiy ’s iron and steel pro- 
duction and trade; it fixes prices, which count as compulsory 
prices under the price-fixing laws passed during the war ; and it 
regulates delivery conditions. Iron is very short in Germany— 
as a rule until lately it could be had only at about 1,800 marks 
a ton (nearly 100 per cent.) more than the prices sanctioned 
by the Government. To remedy tljis, the Iron Parlia- 
ment lays down the maximum pejcmissibie export — according to 
a new rule, 20 per cent, of the total ontput. It can 
sejze iron or steel from any company w*bich neglects to fulfil its 
obligations to supply the home mai^et ; and it can compel tbs 
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subordinate Trust or the individual companies nyimpesing the 
Trust to supply information or figures. It ccmtxols exchange 
matters arisihg out of iron export ; and can compel companies to 
devote foreign payments to paying for foreign ore or food# It 
can equalise production costs. At present (or rather before the 
recent mark exchange recovery) companies smelting native ore, 
such as the Siegerland and Silesian companies, produce pig-iron 
much more cheaply than companies smelting imported ore. The 
Iron Parliament can divert the former companies’ extra profits to 
cheapening the latter's production costs. Financially, the Par- 
liament is not supported by the Trust ; so to cover its expenses 
it taxes the Trusted companies, and further levies export license 
fees. Agreements and actions which violate its decrees are void ; 
and it can impose heavy fines on, or even bring about the im- 
prisonment of the heads of, offending concerns. 

The Iron Industry Union is the best type so far created of the 
compulsory Trust which the “Plan-Industry” proposed to estab- 
lish for all big branches of production. The Potash, Coal, and 
Coal-Tar Trusts are similarly constructed and administered, but, 
producing as they do simide products, they have simpler functions. 
To the Potash Trust, established by law of April, 1919, all potash- 
producing companies must belong. The Trust is a limited liability 
company, here differing from the Iron Industry Union, whose 
members remain financially independent. Tliis difference is an 
outcome of Germany’s expectation of sharp coin|>etition in potash 
from the Alsace fields. The Trust is governed by a Potash 
Council, representing equally employers and employed in pro- 
ducing, trading, and consuining |)€itash concerns. The Coal Trust 
( neichskohlenvcrhand) ^ which was forined hy law of March 23rd, 
1919, controls tlie whole German y^rodtictiou and sale of coal, 
coke, and briquets in eleven coal districts, into which Germany 
is divided. Each of these districts has a subordinate Coal Syndi- 
cate. The Trust is the executive organ. It differs from the Iron 
Trust in that it, not its directing (^ouncil, fixes prices; but the 
State has the right, after conferring with the Council, to over- 
rule the Trust’s decision. The local Syndicates take over all coal 
produced in their districts from the mining companies, and sell 
it for the separate accounts of the companies. The Coal Council 
{Reichskohlenrai) membership numbers sixty, of whom eleven 
represent the State-owned coal-mines, fifteen the private mine- 
owning companies, fifti^en their employees, and the rest the con- 
Bumers — that is, the railwap», shipping companies, coal-using 
industries, and householdejrs. In this representation of private 
oonsumers the Coal Council differs from the Iron Council, wherein 
only oonsuming manufacturers are represented; but, in fact, in 
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the three All-German Trasts so far created, the ocmsumer plays 
no material rdle. The planners of the Trusts counted upon the 
natural opposition of employers and employees as a factor pre- 
venting the domination of the Councils by a single interest ; this, 
it was reckoned, would prevent exploitation of the consumers, 
which might otherwise take place owing to their weak representa- 
tion. A year's experience of the Coni and Potash Councils, and 
a few weeks’ of the Iron Council, have shown that the consumer 
has hardly any power. In all cases the Trading Employers’ repre- 
sentatives support the Producing Employers’ representatives when 
these demand higher prices ; and the employees in turn support 
the employers, the quid pro quo demanded being an increase of 
wages. During the first twelve months of the Coal Trust, best 
coal (so-called Puhr NusskoMe) rose in price from 45 to 238 
marks a ton, pai't of which rise, however, is due to the Coal Tax, 
and part to the rise in wages and material prices which re-siilted 
from the currency inflation. The first act of the Iron 
Assembly when it met in April was to raise the prices of bar-iron, 
sheet-iron, wire, and other products by an average l.fXK) marks 
a ton. Since then prices have been reduced by between 6 and 
30 per cent., according to kind, but only after violent clamour 
from finishing manufacturers and in connection with the 
general price-fall which has accompanied the last months' 
improvement in the mark’s foreign exchange. The Potash 
Trust has done all it could to rush up prices. Immedi- 
ately after it first met it raised prices 50 to 60 per cent. ; 
and before the end of 1919 prices were again raised 
thrice ; as result of which the big Asc-herslcben Company last 
year quintupled its profits of 1918, while aiiotber <'ompaiiy multi- 
plied its profits ninefold. Over tliis matter a controversy is pro- 
ceeding ; and there is a general demand that the consumer be 
better represented, or that the Goveminenl should more freely 
exercise its right to prevent the price-raisers going unduly far. 

The “Plan-Industry ” so far described is a sufiicicntly big and 
complex organisation. As planned by M(x?llendorfr, and as it may 
ultimately be carried out, it in bigger and more complex still. 
It will follow, differing only in that it will embrace all Germany, 
the pre-war Cartels and Syndicates in their tendency to develop 
into what arc called “mixed concerns**; that is, raw material 
combines which develop not only horizonfally, taking in ever 
more and more companies of their kind, but also vertically, taking 
in specialised concerns engaged in more advanced manufacturing 
processes. A type of this mixed concern is the s^’ndicate which 
imports and smelts its own ore ; controls concerns which turn 
out steel and half-finished materials; and, finally, controls oon- 
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6eniB which turn these into fini^eifgoo^. Moellendorff's plen 
provides for the greatest possible horizontal and vertical develop- 
ment. ‘ It goes so far that even the existing vast Iron Trust is 
designed only as a specialised daughter Trust , which ramifies into 
its own still more specialised daughter and grand-daughter 
Trusts. Thus in the complex diagrams accompanying Moellen- 
dorff’s memorandum, the highest, or “roof Trust” (Dachver- 
hand), is an AU-German All-Metals Trust. Tliis has fhree off- 
shoots — ^the now. existing Iron Trust, an All-Metals (other than 
iron) Tnist, and«^a Finished AFetal Foods Trust. The Iron Trust 
has two branches, one, as stated, for pig-iron and one for the pro- 
ducts of the former Steel Syndicate ; the Other Metals Trust (so 
far only planned) has daughter Trusts for copper, lead, tin, zinc, 
nickel, and the precious metals; and the Finished Metal Goods 
Trust has daughter Trusts for ships, hicomotives, motor-cars, 
flying-machines, machine-tools, electro-technical plant, and so on. 
Similarly would be created first a “roof-trust” for textiles, with 
subordinate separate Trusts for wool, cotton, silk, and so on. The 
same principle — union in a “roof-trust” and differentiation in 
subordinate Trusts — would be oinhotlied in the organisation of all 
other branches of production. If carried out in full, the “Plan- 
Industry** means the creation of scores, if not hundreds, of 
Trusts, each sharply defined in its functions, all controlled by 
higher Trusts with ni«»re general spheres, and all ultimately merg- 
ing in the Federal Fconoiiiical (^ounoil, where their representa- 
tives would meet representatives of the territorial Social organisa- 
tions which constitute the other half of Moelleiulorff’s scheme. 

The control of home trade in tlie products of all these Trusts 
is left to the Trust .s themselves and to the Councils on top. For 
the control t>f foreign trade, however, is provided for each Trust 
a spcH^ial organ. These are the Foreign Trade Departments. 
Although the Trusts themselves far exist only for four 
great branches of production, the Foreign Trade IVpartments 
already exist ff>r all the j>roi>osed twenty Trust.s, and each is ready 
to bo fitted into place when its particular Trust comes into being. 
The reason for the exi.stence of subordinate organs before the 
higher organs arc created is that the regulation of Germany's 
foreign trade would not brook delay. The Foreign Trade Depart- 
ments were created mainly to check the export abuses which I 
described in Thp. Foutnioiitly Prvikw of March, ^fain abuses 
were : (1) selling goods to foreigners nt absurdly low prices, a 
result of the low Reichsmark exchange, n system which inv<dved 
serious national loss ; (2) selling goods to foreigners and having the 
•proceeds l>ooked to account in a foreign bank, which was an 
obvions way of circumventing the law against export of capital ; (8) 
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selling to foreigners goods of which there was serious shortage at 
home — the temptation to do this was strong, because » in 1919, the 
difference between German and foreign prices w^as so great that an 
exporter could easily demand from foreigners double the home 
price without risking being under-bid by foreign competitors. 
During the war these export questions were regulated by mainly 
bureaucratic Foreign Trade Departments (/iusaenliatuiefoaCeKen) ; 
and last October fourteen, one for each important export bitanoh, 
existed. In December last the Departments were reforiOed on 
the Moellendorffian principle of self-govcrnmcut^by the interests 
concerned ; and new Departments were created ^for certain 
branches. Bepresentation in the Committee which goTerns each 
Department is similar to representation in the Councils govern- 
ing the branch Trusts. In each only the immediate interests, 
not the general public, are reprcscuifcil, and in each interest the 
delegates from Capital and LaKiur are equal in number. The 
ultimate number of Foreign Trade IVpartnients i.< not yet known ; 
but there will be at least one for every ** roof-triisi ** ; and probably, 
if the whole Plan-Industry is carried out in full detail, there will 
be one al.so for every diffeiviitiattMl subordinate trust. 

The organisations so far described exhaust the whole purely 
industrial and commercial side of Plan-Industry so far realised «»r 
planned. The parallel Social side has now to be described. This, 
too, is only partially created. It is based ultiinately on small local 
organisations representing employers and einpbiyed ; and it is 
organised upwards in increasing ierrii<irial units until it ombraces 
the whole Itepublic. Tlie cnipkiyL'i>’ snialiest local organisations 
exi.st so far only uimfiicially — all o\i r (b rmany are local ein- 
ployer.s' associations. 'J’lie workmen s sma!l<*<t local organisations 
are the Factory Councils. cr€"a!ed by tlie law of la>t February. 
This law enacts that every industrial uiMh^riaking diiiploying more 
than twenty wc»rkinen shall liuve a workmen*.-, council f.-lrbrifer- 
rni), which is to represent tlie cinplo\»L*es’ int«<msis. and to work 
with the employer in tlie general iiite»'ist of production. The 
councils are given considfrable jHiwt rs. including llio fK>\ver to 
look into accounts : but th<*v are not allowed to dictate |H»licy to 
the employers ; and it is Ut the eniplc»yers that the e.xecution of all 
measures decided on jointly by eiiipkA*-rs stnd employees are left. 
The factory councils and the asMxdations <ir employers will elect 
delegates to a liiglu-r j*>ini body, a Coniily < firzirk) Kconomical 
Council, which is provided for in the Constitution. The 
function of the County Fconoinical C'rjuiicil is to deal 
witli the general social uh|»ectF of industry, but not with 
fiartieuhir branclH-s of italiistry : if will «‘nquire into and regulate 
labemr supply, industrial houKing and lieaitii, and it will 
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have the riglit to suggest Labour-Social reforms to the Federal 
Economical Council. Like the Trust councils and the committees 
which govern the* Foreign Trade Departments, the County Coun- 
cils are pledged to work in the general national interest, and not 
merely to favour captal or labour or both. Above the County 
Councils are to be two bo^s, which do not yet oflBcially exist, a 
Federal Chamber of Employers, representing Capital all ova: 

' Germany, and a Federal Chamber of Employed ; and these two 
chambws will ultimately join in the Federal Economical Council ; 
and there meet, the parallel organisation of "interlinked Trusts. 
With this doubly organised into a Social and into a purely 
Technical and Commercial system, the ** Plan-Industry ** is* 
complete. ^ 

Complete, that is, as far as the original Moellendorff scheme 
goes. In practice, however, when the time came last spring to 
plan the supreme organ, the Federal Economical Council, the 
scheme had to expand, because other economical branches than the 
industrial in the narrow sense were brought it. First is agricul- 
ture. The organisation of agriculture into .syndicates has long 
been planned, for reasons which in general resemble the reasons 
behind the trusting of industry*. The most important of all the 
functions of the industrial trusts is to ensure a sufficient supply of 
goods for the home market. Although Germany is exix>rting, and 
has to export in order to pay for foreign food and materials, there 
is hardly a single ^product of raw material or finishing manufac- 
tures of which she has hc/self a sufficient supply. She does not 
oxf>ort foodstuiTs, but she is short of them. In a great measure, 
this is due to the unwillingness of farmers to sell at the State- 
fixed maximum prices ; food is withheld and is surreptitiously sold 
at much higher prices ; inuximum-pricod breadstiilTs are used as 
fodder for such kinds of stock as are free from i>rice regulation, 
the farmer so getting the full value ; and finally, farmers tend to 
cense raising niaxiinum>pricod crops ; and divert their land to food- 
stuffs which can bo sold free — a re.'^iilt of the freeing of oats in 1910 
was that much wheat and ryo land was diverted to oats, so that it 
was found necessary to put back uats under State control. The 
Government lately devised the plan to extend the Trust system 
to ugriciilture, at least to the extent of compelling .the farmers and 
farming landed proprietors to join local syndicates. The syn- 
dicates would have certain powers to control production, but their 
main function would be to ensure delivery from each syndicated 
area of fixed quotas of the State-regulated foodstuffs, all members 
of the syndicates being made individually hnd jointly responsible. 
This plan would have involved representative farm syndicate coun- 
cils, analogous to tlie councils set over the coal, potasli, iron, and 
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coal-tar trusts. Th6 qrndicates have not yefe been erected. But 
two months ago the Government produced a Bill creating a Counml 
system for agriculture- All over the country are to be created 
local chambers of agriculture {La^idicirtscJMftskamfMr), more or 
less designed on Moellendorff’s lines, with separate representation 
for the large estates, the small estates, and the farm labourers. 
Bach of the federated States will have a central association of its 
agricultural chambers ; and these associations will elect members 
to a federal chamber for the whole llepublic, which will sit in 
Berlin. No State is to have more than two-fifths of tlie total 
membership. Members must have been engaged in farming for 
at least three years continuously. The function of tlie central 
chamber is to advise the Government on aU matters concerning 
the farming interest. The second matter is communications. 
Here conditions are different. Railways, the most important 
communications, were all along in St.ate hands : and since the 1st 
April they have been in the hands of the Federal (tovernment. 
But as Labour ha.« been given a half share in the directorate of 
the private industrial Trusts it would be iinpos.«4ible to exclude it 
from a share in the railway innnngeinent merely on the ground 
that railway t jn.ployees are olhcials : and st> the railway manage- 
ment is also t<i be organised on the line.s of “ Plan-Industry.” In 
April, tlie Ciovernment announced that a now railway authority 
would be created, consisting of a chief commit tec for direction of 
general ix>Iicy, in which will sit delegates from the Giwernment, 
from the Trades Unions, and from the U*ading industrial, agricul- 
tural. and commercial ^irgaiiisations ; of a smaller coiniiiiitoe which 
will tran.sact current bu>ine>> : and of a coiiiiiiittce of cxjK^rtB 
which will prepare tt'<*hni<-ai questions for eon .sidera lion by tlic 
chief committee. The new railway aiitlii^rity will control five 
matters : organisatiem of railway workshof*s, trafTic. organisa- 
tion of the central railway administraTion, finances and train- 
ing of employees. It will be seen from these two cases that 
the ” Plan-Industry ” principles in.si.st au pusliing thetnselves far 
beyond the originally j>r<i|*r)sed limits; and, in fact, the constitu- 
tion of the new I*Y*deral Fcoiioniical Council shows that the 
IVust system, with its self-government and collaboration of em- 
ployers and employees, must ultimately be enforced on banking, 
insurance and every other form of economic activity. Prom this 
the planners .sliraiik. The Sc>ciaIisation C^imniission rejected 
emphatically the notion of nationalising or trusting the banks. 
But the Federal Econoniical Council had inevitably to take these 
in ; it was imf>osKible for it to rule the great branches of 
‘pr^Nluction while ignoring the hank.H; and so the council became 
authority also over banking and insurance ; and in this sense has 



a eonaiderabiy greater scope than has the sum of iiiider>^riiciiiieB 
so far created or planned* ^ 

Around the composition and functions of the Economical Coun- 
cil « angry controversy rages. ‘The admittedly necessary function is 
to regulate by a special organ the myriad financial and business in- 
terests which in most countries arc highly inefficiently regulated 
by jiolitical Parliaments elected primarily for quite different aims. 
Bismarck — not to mention many theoretical constitutional re- 
formers — saw the evil results of this confusion of functions; and 
planned to cure them by establishing a Council of Economy 
separate from the Peichstag. The new* Economical Council is 
a representation of special interests and expert knowledge, 
which controls business entirely independently of ]x>litics. Lieft 
extremists claimed that the different interests sliould be repre- 
sented in pro]X)rtion to the number of persons employed in them. 
The Government insisted that they should be represented in pro- 
portion to their national importance. Eight extremists, accepting 
this view, claimed that the Council, since it was an expert body 
elected ad hoc^ should have final authority in all business matters, 
and should not be liable to be overruled by the Peichstag. The 
intent here was to turn the Council into a second Parliament, a 
class Parliament w*hich would realise the Conservative plan of 
1918 for reforming the Prussian Landtag by establishing separate 
representation for tht? different occupations. By such an Econo- 
mical Council, armed as it would be with final financial |X)wers in 
many matters, the democratic Peichstng would have been shelved. 
Tlie Ooverninent, therefore, adhered to its original plan, which 
was that while, the Council should ropre.^ent the interests, without 
regard to the number of |>ersons employed in them, it should have 
only advisory powers; and this is the nature of the Council which 
is sitting now. 

The Federal Economical Council sits at Berlin. Its mem- 
bership numbers 326 (the first Ooverninent Bill proposed 200), 
who arc organised in separate groups representing separate 
interests, industrinl, commercial and financial. Agriciiltnro and 
industry, as the two greatest inierests, have each 68 nieml>ers. 
Thirty-four members arc elected by communications; thirty- 
six by handwork ; thirty l>y consumers of all kinds : and sixteen by 
the liberal professions and the officials. In all these grou|>B the 
Gemeinschafl ]>rinciplo is followed by dividing the seats equally 
between era]>loyers and employed. Twelve delegates have been 
nominated hy the Heirhsraf to represent the particMilar business 
interests of different provinces; and the central Government has 
nominated twelve from among persons of distinction in 
the financial, industrial, and commercial world. The manner 
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of election of each group is enacted in the 'Council law, 
I omit it owing to its great length and minuteness ; but, 
in general, it recognises existing official and private organi- 
sations of the different interests, including the Trades Unions, 
and it fits more or less closely to the understructure of the 
“Plan-Industry” which I have described. In all resiiects, except 
that it has only advisory jowers, the C'ouncil is a Parliament. Its 
members have the immunity privileges of Reichstag members, and 
cannot be punished for their utterances ; it sits in public ; and it 
has certain rights as against the political Government. The poli- 
tical Government (members of which have a right to address the 
Council) must not submit to the Reichstag any Bill affecting in- 
dustrial, commercial, financial and social matters in the Coiincirs 
competence until the Bill has first been considered by the Council ; 
the Council has the right to draft its own Bills concerning these 
matters, and to require their submission to the Reichstag ; and it 
appoints a committee of its own. which is a sort of Cabinet 
which the political ministers must advise witli before issuing 
ordinances affecting the execution of laws already in force. That 
out of these rights a well-con.stituted and ca]xibly-led Council may 
extract greater than merely advisory powers is fore.scen by critics 
of the scheme. In a Germany without army, fleet, foreign policy, 
colonies and race questions, business matters will easily dominate 
all others ; and it is the Council which has fir.st .'say in these 
matters. It is very doubtful whether the Reichstag will take the 
responsibility of overruling it by forcing through Bills which the 
Council has condemned or condemning Bills which it has sub- 
mitted. The argument will always be valid that the Council has 
given an expert opinion on matters which it was s|>ccially elected 
to decide ; and that the Reichstag is a clul) of meddlesome ignor- 
amuses, elected because they are Prfitc.stants or Catholics, becau.se 
they want the Monarch}' back, or do not want it — que-stions ex- 
f^ertness in which is no qualification for deciding whether the Iron 
Trust has put prices too high, or whether the Stock Exchange 
should be allowed to restore dealing for future settlement. The 
merit.s of the differentiation of functions, in sliort, are plain; but 
the risk of a rival Parliament, of a Slate within the State, is 
equally great. 

The Federal Economical Council i.s the Hiirntiiit of the ** Plan- 
Industry •• scheme. It has been completed before many of the 
subordinate limbs. Whetlic^r the missing limbs, in particular the 
estimated seventeen missing All-German Trusts planned by Moel- 
lendorff, will come into existence i.** siill in doubt. The scheme is 
not |Kjpiilsir. '.riMt (Vm.scrvatives dislike it, though they prefer it to. 
the detested Ztcangswirischaft, which it w'ae designed to replace ; 
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and many businesa men atill hanker after the old indoatrial free- 
dom, or, if they enuat have Trusts, prefer free Trusts to the 
{sresent compulsory Trusts — ^the former Finance Minister Gothein, 
who is a good authority, holds that purely American Trusts, at 
least in iron, are what Germany needs. The moderate Socialists 
who launched the scheme — Herr Wissell is a Socialist — them- 
selves regard it without love ; they followed Wissell and Moellen- 
dorlF only because it was plain that something must be done, and 
that nationalisation would terribly fail. And, naturally, the Inde- 
pendents and Commiinists, whose passion is full steam ahead re- 
gardless of consequences, regard it as a make-believe and an 
obstacle. The whole scheme is nevertheless a striking instance 
of the old, unqiicnchahle German j»assion for logically complete 
and symmetrical organisations ; and, as an intellectual achieve- 
ment, it is a long way ahead of any plan of industrial organisation 
launched elsewhere in Knrope in recent times. 

Bobert Crozier IjOxg. 



FBENCH POIiinCS AND THE rWSIL TO 
TOT ENTENTE. 

Any account of the work of the first months’ Session of the 
new French Parliament must include a study of Franco-British 
relations, which reached a crisis over the Russo-Polish question 
and Wrangel’s recognition. Certain it is tliat the Entente is 
not so solid as it was. Whose is the fault? Or is it the fault of 
circumstances? My own view is that it is not altogether the fault 
of circumstances : that the Bloc National, the French politicians, 
and the French Press, are largely to blame. The French direct 
challenge to British ]X)litical supremacy in Euro|3e comes, how- 
ever, inevitably out of long-gathering storm-clouds. 

The truth is that wo two Cliannel |>eo]>les do not understand 
each other and our political leaders do not always take broad 
view's : they are often narrow'Iy nationalist, considering only their 
individual country’s interests, and forgt-tling tliat there are larger 
common interests which, if overlooked, will render the ]>artifi1 
policies, which concern tliciiisilves t<K> closidy with the exclu.sive 
British viewpoint or the selfish French view]x>int, entirely 
nugatory. We must start with the axiom that the French and 
British have need of each other: that the w'heels of the world will 
not go smoothly round if each nation is pulling a separate lever. 
Although it is better to be frank about the ix^ril to the Fiiitente, 
it should be understood that the frankness is the frankness of 
friends. To help to smash the good relations which have existed 
for so long would he a crime : hut if we preservi* sih^nce alK>ut the 
present tendencies towards complete estrangement wo commit 
that crime. Better to thrash out publicly the tivnihle that the six 
months have intensified. Too often do we cover up all our 
differences under glib assertions of our diplomatic accord. Had 
there really been difd<»matic accord there would not have been 
such interminable discussions, in which we hardly secra to 
advance, about every problem as it arose : we sliould long ere this 
have ehjoyed effective peaces in Eurofxs. I'he whole of our relations 
since the armistice with Germany has been a tug-of-war. While 
M. Clemenceau was in jvAver, however, w'c did manage to adjust 
our respective opinions. Whafevf?r may be the reason — whether 
it was that the w'ar was still vividly close to us or whether it was 
that M. Clemenceau was really rnorci accommodating (although 
the British and Americana flatly rc-.fiised to agree to many French 
proposals) dr^es not nrnich matter. M. Clemeneeau’s enemies of 
course — and he has plenty of enenriies now' that he is out of power, 
enemies who w'ere obsequious whem he was a demi-g(v1, enthroned 
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at - tiie rue Saint-Z>oiiiizii — dmouuoe him aa , yhamme de 
VAngleterre. I7itey represent him as ahnost culpably friendly 
towards Bngland. It has apparently become an offence in their 
eyes to be friendly towards England : implying treachery towards 
France. 

Now the mischief that has done so much to make the Entente 
difficult has developed during the whole course of the Millerand 
Ministry. This does not mean that another Ministry would have 
done better, given the temi>er of the new Parliament and the turn 
of events which disappoints French hoj^es. Necessarily, while 
M. Clemenccau was regarded as the only possible Prime Minister, 
nobody uttered the reproaches against him — and against England 
— ^which are now uttered. It could only bo after his fall that the 
more violent criticism could make itself heard. His mere presence 
in power kept his adversaries in awe of him. There w^as also a 
genuine respect for him as the ** man who had won the war.’’ 
The phrase had been repeated too often for anybody to dare to 
assail the old statesman. He fell suddenly, strangely, having had 
every hope of becoming President of the Republic. One of those 
unaccountable revulsions of feeling, those waves of reaction against 
the prestige of any person who has been over-idolised, which are 
inevitable some time or other, but which always surprise us when 
they arrive, swept him out of yiower and out of x>olitics. The 
Millerand Ministry in January last took up the succession. The 
flaws of the Treaty began to a]>|)ear. The whole of France began 
to-discover the feet of clay. Nothing but the feet of clay presently 
were seen. They filled tlie entire picture. To-day there is talk of 
the re-entry of M. Clenienceau into the Senate, but it is as certain 
as such things can be that he can never again play a gre-at rd/c. 
There is no gratitude in ]x>litics, and oven generosity is denied to a 
politician who has betm over-praised. 

Thus it comes about that nil tlie disap]x>intments that France 
has suffered, and which may be traced to the Treaty, are laid upon 
the back of M. Clenienceau. Why did he consent to such a course 
rather than to another? The answer always comes : Because he 
was handicapped by his friendship with England. England is 
even supposed to- be in some m^'^sterious way responsible for his 
old age. When it is observed that England is recovering from the 
effects of the war more quickly than France, and that England 
was wise enough to take tangible German possessions instead of 
nebulous indemnities (she put in her claim for the nebulous indem- 
nities as well, but she had first, with practical tense, made sure of 
ships and colonies), then you have all the elements of a desperate 
misunderstanding with Great Britain. The French are outspoken, 
and thus there began to spring up this deplorable anti-Britidbi sen- 
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timent which we must all endeavour to remove at once. There is 
not, to my knowledge, any anti-French sentiment in England, or 
if there is it is quite insignificant. But of the sense of grievance 
that France has there can be no doubt. 

It is not a mere matter of ]:x)liticians — ^the evil has spread to 
the whole people. To-day there are many accusations against 
British diplomacy and British action which arc accepted as well- 
founded by the man in the cafe. The man in the cafe thinks that 
England has been a bit too business-like for a France which was 
altogether idealistic. Tlic Paris journals, which become more and 
more unpleasant in tone, and the frequent suggestions of Deputies 
and Senators, finished by convincing practically the whole public 
that in some way we have been disloyal. Indeed, the Session 
came to an end in a veritable storm of warnings to us. It is not 
quite clear to my mind whether Mr. Ijloyd George was 
supposed to have tricked or bullied or blackmailed M. 
Millerand into accepting the coal and credits protocol, as 
he had certainly cajole<l M. Clemenceau into accepting an 
unfair Treaty — ^which , however, nobody will hear of re- 
vising — ibut in any event it is the unanimous opinion that 
Mr. Lloyd George took some disagreeable^ advantage of the 
present Premier. That the French Premier was forgiven for 
allowing himself to be taken advantage of was bc^cause the blame 
belonged to the British rather than to him. Now this is non- 
sensical, as w'cll as unfortunate. M. Millerand is big enough to 
take care of himself, and of French interests, and all who know 
M. C/lemenceau ought to be highly amused at the idea of his 
feebleness in negotiations. The truth is that France uneasily 
feels that she may have put her money on the wrong horse : that 
big reparations may not materialise, that the League of Nations 
certainly will not give her any securities as it is at y>re8ent con- 
stituted; and all sorts of illusions which 'we all cherished are 
falling away from the French, who feel a kind of dismay at the 
innumerable difficulties. It is with the most passionate love for 
the French that I declare that for the sake of France, for the 
sake of England, for the sake of the world in general, the drift 
away from each other must be made to cease. We can only get 
back to where we were, even six or seven months ago, by dropping 
these mutual recriminations, these incessant and foolish re- 
proaches, and by seeking earnestly a popular Entente. If it is 
not an Entente Cordiale it is* nothing. 

Our interests do* indeed differ ; we have a fundamental diffe- 
rence of outlook; but there is, nevertheless, a supreme common 
interest which must keep us united. We must draw up self- 
denying ordinances. The PresB in {^articular must stop its pin- 
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pricking. The politicians must no longer play with foreign affairs 
in their desire to down an opponent. The Alliance is too precious, 
too sacred, to be jeo^rdised in petty intrigues. What is more. 
Ministers must try to agree on a joint programme. On these con- 
ditions it may prove to be an excellent thing that the brooding 
quarrel came to a head. If there is not, however, a change of 
tactics, I am convinced that the Entente is going right to ship- 
wreck. It survived the trying times of war : it will not, if we all 
— British as well as French — do not realise that we must be pre- 
pared to make silent sacrifices for the sake of our friendship, 
survive the testing-time of peace. 

Now whether there was any justification for the feeling that 
France had in some way surrendered some measure of her indc- 
X>endence to England, or whether this jealous thought was only 
a figment of the fancy, certain it is that M. Millcrand, from the 
inception of his Ministerial career, was pre-occiipied, not to say 
obsessed, with the idea of asserting himself, of asserting French 
liberty to act alone. Although he was in some sense a nominee 
of M. Clemenccau, although the Bloc National which succeeded 
so overwhelmingly at the polls was an emanation of the 
Clemenceau regime, yet quite early in this Session there mani- 
fested itself a determination to throw off all yokes, cspecialW the 
British yoke. We must reckon with that perhaps natural re- 
action against the Alliance. Although I think M. Millerand 
wrong in this respect, it is not difficult to understand the desire 
to show that he was free. I have always regarded our conceptions 
Of liberty as entirely unphilosoi>hic. Liberty ’is at best relative; 
not only is there no such thing as absolute liberty, but every con- 
tract, every engagement, every relationship of every kind, implies 
the negation of liberty. Were the League of Nations ever to 
become a reality, every nation would be compelled to give up those 
sovereign rights which it now pretends to enjoy. If there is an 
Entente between France and England, both France and England 
must necessarily consent to have their freedom curtailed by con- 
sideration of each other’s interests and opinions. An Entente, 
like every other bargain, has its disadvantages. Wisdom consists 
in striking nicely the balance between the independence which 
means isolation and the dependence, the alternating subjections, 
which are involved even in the vaguest friendship. M. Millerand 
at any rate thought it proper to put down his foot and assert that 
in certain eventualities he would act withoiit the Allies. This was 
a formal intimation that the diplomatic unity of front no longer 
existed. France recovered, as she had a right to recover, her 
personal initiative. The Premier vras referring to the possible 
necessity of occupying more German territory by way of pnniah- 
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rnent for certain flagrant Gemian bireaobea of the Treaty. Bngland 
had already shown her dkinclination for extreme menatirm. 

The phrase, ** With or without the Aflies" passed without 
attracting much attention at the time, but in sober truth it is the 
most significant phrase employed since the armistice. It meant 
that France recognised that, the frightful pressure of war being 
removed, the Entente itself might serve to check the execution 
of a policy that, for her part. France considered essential for her 
safety. That is a perfectly proj)er standiK>int, but it is idle to 
assert that the Entente thereafter existed exactly as before. Jjater 
on M. Millerand actually believed it necessary to make good these 
words. He translated them into action, and without the Allies 
caused Frankfort to be occupied. England liod no responsibility 
for this advance. There was a genuine difl'erence of opinion. It 
may be regretted that in the heat of tlie moment the British 
Premier considered it his duty to e:x press his disagreement in 
rather more emphatic terms than were consistent with entire 
friendliness. !My only object in recalling this incident, however, 
is that it does demonstrate in the plainest pos.sil)le way the 
difficulty of reconciling full French indepondenee with a Franco- 
British alliance. 


It i.s a dilemma which may be observed llirfiughout the whole 
of the negotiations of the past S. ssion. Never has the I'rench 
Premier seemed quite able to make up his mind which way lie 
wanted it. Over and over again, however, he has surrendered to 
Mr. Llo^’d George, always with the painful consciousness that the 
Bloc National, which did not k*c eye to eye uith J^Ir. LloyJ 
George, would indignantly protest, ^riu rc has not been sufiicient 
appreciation of tlie fact that surrenders of one’s particularist 
opinions are of the very essence of an linfente of tliis character. 
Franco quite sincerely fe^Os tliat she lias «>n occasion been domi- 
nated by Great Britain in lier foreign jHjlicy. She luis resented 
it. The legend began to grow that her foreign fx>licy was. to some 
extent at least, dictated to her. I >uring the* final sittings of Senate 
and Chamber it was roundly .stated that a British |>olicy was being 
imposed u|x>n an unwilling ally, and that no longer could France 
submit to such subjugation. 

The utmost sympathy and respect can be given to those 
Members of Parliament who experience this revolt* of their 
national conscience. I do not profKJse again to examine whether 
the coal and credits arrangement is gcKjd or Cad. M. Millerand 
himself considers it good and can hardly feel grateful to those 
KupjiorterR who repre.sont him as accc^pting sonictbing which he 
felt he oijgljt not to have accepted, iindc*r the unfair pressure of a 
friendly I’ower. But assuming for the moment that the protocol 
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iB bad, aBsaimng that M. MSHarand thought it had, aasoming that 
only by mahing oonoeaflionlEi to Britidi oi^on in respect of credits 
could France get her coal, and only by admitting the principle of 
world prices could she obtain British support for the military 
sanctions which to her are so important, even assuming all this, 
there does not appear to be any infringement of friendship or any 
violation of the Entente, as was so freely suggested. Our French 
friends surely misinterpret the meaning of Entente if they suppose 
that it places Mr. Ijloyd George under the obligation to accept 
every contention of the French Premier. It means this no more 
than it means that M. Millerand is obliged to accept every con- 
tention of the British I'reinier. What it docs mean is that neither 
party should by subtle wiles or by violent action endeavour to up- 
set Entente diplomacy reluctantly accepted or even sex>arate nego- 
tiations tacitly agreed upon. 

The French are sninowhat too sensitive to the suggestion that 
their independence is assailed parily because of the situation in 
which they find themselves. It is true that England is better off 
in many ways; but it does not necessarily follow, as is assumed 
by the French too often, that this is due to some clever jockeying 
of France out of lior rights. France has suffered so terribly that 
the fear of playing second fiddle in the Alliance is ever-present 
to her. It is a notion that is doing much harm. Not only does 
it make her suspicious and irritahh* : it induces her to take a 

strong” course to prove lier independence and strength, when 
otherwise she would have taken a sensible course. 

The grievances against England have all been enumerated this 
Session. Sometimes thc*y liave been evoked for somf?what personal 
reasons. This was notably the case with regard to ^fossoul and 
Mesopotamia. There was at one moment a chance for M. Briand 
— always awaiting the propit ion.s moment — to become Prime 
Minister ogain. There was raked up in the Matin the story of 
his astulenesfl in obtaining great advantages for France in Asia 
Minor. Of course, wdiile it was intended to show how clever 
M. Briand had been, it was also intended to put another nail in 
the coffin of the Clemenceau Ministry. For the relinquishing of 
Mossoul to the British was attributed to the diplomatic incompe- 
tence of M. Clemenceau. It was all very well for M. Tardieu to 
argue that M. Briand had madi* Mossoul useless by agreeing that 
the oil wells should belong to the British company to whom they 
were conceded before the war. The ]x>int that struck home was 
the point that there had bc'on no one to stand np to Britain — - 
that France had been let down. We all like to abuse ourselves 
and our country — the British are incorrigible critics of their own 
muddle-headedness, though the criticism is not at all justified in 
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the sphere of foreign politics — the French, in striking them- 
selves so heavily through their Ministers, provoke thoir own anger 
against us. M. Barthou it was who coined the expression 

Mossoulisme.** ** Mossoulisme *' means the act of giving away 
one’s birthright for not even a mess of pottage. “ Mossoulisme ** 
is one of those words that stick and that sum up a whole govern- 
mental policy. There was even an audacious invention of a 
comment by M. Clemenceau when he realised what had hap- 
pened : “If I had onl3’ known . . . 

M. Barthou as a jxjssible success^or of M. Millerand, when the 
present Premier one day succumbs to the relocated cry of 
“ Mossoulisme ” — for “ Mossoulisme *’ in s]>ite of Frankfort and 
Wrangel is reproaclied against him — may be described as 
rather more conservative than M. Millerand. In theory*, of course, 
M. Millerand belongs to the T-icft. but many things have hapjx^ned 
since his Socialist days. He became a successful aroraf, and like 
most men in middle-age gravitated more and more to the Bight. 
But M. Barthou would be still less of a reformer, though he is 
certainh' young and energetic — one might nlmo.st say lively. He 
is an orator of parts : there are those who rate him very high as 
a speaker, though he indulges a little too much in facile patriotic 
flourishes. Ambitious, he is certainlj: to be counted u{x>n as an 
eventual Premier — |>erhaps in the lifetime of the pre.sent Par- 
liament. I"nforturiatel\- for himself, he was during this Session 
carried rather too far : his denunciation of the peace negotiations 
became definitely an attack on England, and everybody felti 
embarrassed, and might he again enil»arrassed if he were to be 
put serioush’ forward. One .speech of that kind, which is not 
easily forgotten, though it should be said that he certainly did not 
mean to commit thi.s indiscretion, is sufiiciciit to s]>oil hi.s pro- 
spects. He is the President of the Foreign Commission, which 
is one of the mo.st important of the non-Mini.^tcrial posts, and 
generally speaking he ha.s been a judicious critic. But it will be 
seen that when he overshot the mark he considtTahly aided the 
anti-Engli.sh movement, which had not then come into the ofien. 

M. Briand himwdf is a riiiirh shrewder critic. He is not likely 
ever to make a mistake through impijIsivencBs. He cautiously 
bides hi.s hour, and when he can fiml an opportunity of scoring 
a good point he scores it. He is a little too liberal for the House 
as it stands, tlioiigli lie is the opfiortiirii.<(t par excellence. I do not 
think that as Prime Minister he has ever l>een overthrown. When 
he lias judged that the tenji>er of the House was changing against 
him, he has quietly retired w*ith his yirestige intact. On the new 
Cliambc*r he has made an immense^ impression : and if there should 
be a trend to the Tjeft — which is easily possible, since the Centre 
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is doubtful, and next year's partial Senatorial elections are ex- 
pected to begin an evolution towards Radicalism — ^then he will 
again come into his own. It is a strong temptation to fasten upon - 
him the epithet of “the French Liloyd George-*' 

The task of the Premier might have been rendered harder by 
the assaults of the Clemencistes against him whenever he has met 
the Allies in council. (It will be observed that I continue to speak 
of foreign ]iolitics and of conferences — but really they dominate 
the whole Session.) It has been just a long struggle for M. Mille- 
rand to get accej^ted the agreements which he has made with 
the other Allied Ministers. He has had tot force through, against 
the hostility of Parliament, the principle of fixing the German 
indemnity, the proposal to enter into direct negotiations with the 
Germans at Spa; and, indeed, so carefully has he had to proceed 
that Boulogne or Hythe drew iifi plans one day which were 
next day described as purely provisional, and were next week com- 
pletely changed. Even now it is doubtful exactly to vrhat extent 
M. Millerand feels himself tied by the arrangements w’hich have 
been concluded. The truth is that always he is being watched for 
any sign of weakness. If he falters in his demand for full repara- 
tions he will be in danger. Several times he has escafUed when 
the sentiment of the House was against him. Conspicuous among 
those who have thus considered that vigilance is the price of the 
maintenance of the Treaty— who fear that if there is any slacken- 
ing of attention the tlucurnent will he conjured away — are 
M. Andre Tardien and M. Tiouchour. Their a?uor/r propre is hurt 
at the notion that the IVeaty is not respected. They helped to 
shape it last year during long >nonths of negotiations at Paris, and 
it seems incredible that already it should he in danger of demoli- 
tion. Their viewpoint is intelligible enough : it would indeed be 
a strange piece of workmanship if it is thus ipiickly to be altered. 
Alas ! there are many signs that it is inexecutable : though cer- 
tainly some of its critics liavc not read it and do not realise how 
many provisions for how' many contingencies it contains. How- 
ever that may be, whether the Clemencistes are right or wrong, 
they have met with less succes.s in a C'hamber which also holds 
that the Treaty must bo can-ied out than might have been ex- 
pected. Why? Surely if M. Tardieu, who is an able debater, 
with an admirable knowledge of his subject, led the protests they 
would be numerous enough to scotch the attempt to revise the 
Treaty — for that is what is being done. There is against him, 
however, the rather sulleTi personal dislike of the Chamber. He 
is one of the authors of the Treaty. The Deputies agree that it 
must be fulfilled, but they secretly believe it to be thoroughly bad. 
Therefore it is in many respects rather an advantage for M. Mille- 
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rand to be opposed by M. Tardieu. The situation is paii^oxical ; 
but personalities enter very largely into politics^ and for the 
moment M. Tardieu is in disfavour. He will come back, of course. 
As for M. Xioucheur, he can hold the ear of the Deputies on 
financial matters, and is looked upon as the ablest expert in 
French political life. I should not be astonished to see him taking 
sooner or later the very foremost position, for it is precisely 
financial ability which is lacking in the French Parliament. But 
as a Clemeneiste he is discredited when it is a question of the 
Treaty. 

Another financial authority who has again asserted his mastery 
is M. Bibot. One would have supposed M. Bibot — ^who is a 
Senator — to be too old for active political life. He is M. Cle- 
menceau's senior. But there is no one who carries such w^eight in 
the Upper House as this Nestor when he surveys — rather pessi- 
mistically — the financial field, and gives his advice. He is gravely 
dissatisfied with Spa, and is filled with anxiety about Geneva. 
He cannot be suspected of intrigue or of having any ulterior 
motive. This it is which gives him his unequalled authority. In 
so much critici.sin which one su.spects to be tainted with x>erBonal 
ambition* he strikes a genuine note. Now he declares himself 
against Geneva — and all that Geneva stands for — and M. Mille- 
rand respectfully declares that the Government is animated by 
the same .sentiments as M. Bibot and is bound by no decisions. 
It will evidently not be easy after all, especiall}’' in view of the 
warnings of the two Houses on the eve of the vacation, to pursue 
the pcjlicy w’hieh may be convenienth' called the Geneva policy 
(though of course what the Geneva ]X)licy may really be is yet 
to be seen). 

Behind all the Parliamentary scenes, rather than on the 
Parliamentary stage, is M. Poincan';, the ex-Pre.sidcnt of the 
Bepublic. He is understood to aspire to the leadership of the 
French Government, and his j>olicy is simple : the integral ful- 
filment of the Treaty. He is committed to this unyielding 
attitude. He may not directly attack the Premier, but he pro- 
nounces in the clearest possible manner for no concessions, and 
if he were to be charged with the formation of a Government at 
some date not too remote he would be bound to resist British or 
German arguments for a reca.sting of the clauses. Germany must 
pay, and she must pay every pemny that is promised in the Treaty. 
This is the doctrine which he elaliorates in new'spapers and 
reviews. 

Such are the protagonists and such has been the play in tho 
French Parliament. There have been incidental points of foreign 
policy upon which there have been discuRsions of a secondary 



character such as the Bastem expedition. Tbe Syrian affair has 
not, of conrse, been calculated to improve Franco-British relations, 
since we certainly owe some kind of support to the Emir Feisul, 
though not, of course, at the expense of France, who has dethroned 
him in Syria. The Premier appeared to be rather vacillating 
about French action in Asia Minor, but finally came down on the 
side of decisive military action to uphold French claims. The 
bad feeling chiefly came on the German question : for 
there any British leaning tourards conciliation or leniency is 
interpreted as opposed to France. Exploited for political purposes, 
it puts the Entente in grave peril. The fear that England*wili 
revert to her traditional policy of the balance of power — tipping 
tbe German scale this time — has been expressed to me many 
times. With dismay at a reduction of Polish power — for Poland 
is regarded as the substitute for Russia in the Triple Entente — 
and implacable hatred of Bolshevism animating M. Millerand and 
the Bloc National, a crisis in Franco-British relations was bound 
to be reached. 

T will only add a few words about domestic matters. 
M. Francois Marsal has had the heavy duty of framing a Budget 
w’hich had been Y)adl 3 ' neglected and has at last called upon 
Frenchmen to shoulder a formidable burden of taxation. Next 
Session he will launch a 6 j>er cent, unlimited loan, a return to 
a simple, sounder form of borrowing. It would not be true to 
write that he met with unqualified praise. M. Ee Troi^quer, the 
Minister of Public Works, and M. Ehopiteau, the Minister of 
Justice, were called iiixjii to break the great railway strike. They 
did so, routing the extremists and smashing the power of the 
ConfiVli'*ration Gcneralc du Travail, which had grown into a 
formidable association. That the Confedi^ration can really be 
suppressed, however, can hardly be supposed by anyl>ody ; and as 
for the plot against the State, for which many arrests were made, 
it does not seem to have resulted in any remarkable revelations. 
M. LiofeVvre. the V.^ar Minister, will have bis chance next Session, 
’when the question of two years’ or one year’s obligatory military 
service for Fremdiinen will be discussed. The discussion on the 
proposed Ambassadorial representation at the Vatican has also 
been deferred. 

To my mind the dominant need is to establish the guiding 
lines of Entente policy, to induce Press and Parliament to refrain 
from injudicious observations, and to tea^^h the two democracies 
which face each other across the Channel, and upon whose firm 
friendship the peace of the world de]iends, to understand, to 
trust, and to respect each other. 


SiSLBT HUDDLBSTON. 



THE PALESTINIAN PROBLEM. 


The recent assumption by the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel of 
the government of Palestine in the capacity of High Commis- 
sioner is a relevant moment to consider in broad outline the 
complex problem with which it will be his duty to deal. 

Now, while to some extent this problem arises out of the final 
and official decision of the Allied Powers to assign Palestine as 
the national home for the Jews of the world, or, perhaps more 
accurately, as the national home for those Jews in the world who 
are National Jews”— that is to say, who possess a national 
Jewish consciousness, and are neither more nor less assimilated 
on the one hand, nor detached co6mo)x>litans on the other — the 
Jewish nationality is already installed as such in the country 
itself. 

For Palestine both was, during the Turkish regime, and is at 
present a country which, while grossly under-ix)pnlated, never- 
theless contains within itself two collateral and parallel nationali- 
ties, Jews and Arabs, both of whom, of course, from the technical 
standpoint of international law, will remain, until the ratification 
of the Peace with Turkey, Ottoman subjects. 

It may be remarked incidentally that even during the Turkish 
regime there was no Turkish population, with the exception, of 
course, of the Turkish officials, their .suites and families. 

Now, in order to realise the situation, it should be grasped at 
once that these Palestinian Jews neither are, nor even ever pre- 
tended to be, Turks of the Jewish faith. Turkish subjects they 
no doubt were in the same way that the Irish Sinn Feiners are 
British subjects, or the Poles in the old Russian Empire were 
Russian subjects, or the Czechs and Jugo-SIavs in the old .\ustrian 
Empire were Austrian subjects. Sf>eaking broadly, however, in 
culture, outlook, language, and national consciousness they are 
as specifically and aggre.ssively Jewish as the Sinn Feiners are 
Irish, the Poles Polish, the Czechs Czech, or the Jugo-Slavs 
Jugo-Slav. lender the Ottoman regime, of course, both the Jews 
and the Arabs were parallel sub-nationalities equally subjected to 
the corrupt and muddled government of the Turk. Consequently, 
as betw'een the Jew and Arab, both victims of an alien domination, 
the international problem (as between themselves) scarcely arose. 

With, how'cver, the growth of the Pan- Arab national movement 
on the one hand, and the adoption on the other by Great Britain 
and the Allied Powers generally of a Zionist programme, viz., the 
throwing open the door to a regulated and systematised immigra- 
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tion with a view to the full development of the alxeady eaustent 
Jewish nation within Palestine* a certain amount of trouble has 
arisen between the Arabs and the Jews. This trouble culminated 
in the recent pogroms in Jerusalem in April last* when*' with* to 
some extent at any rate* the connivance and assistance of the 
Arab police, about 200 Jews (of whom at least 50 per cent, were 
old women and children) were wounded, six Jevrs were killed* 
two Jewish girls were violated, and one Jewish synagogue was 
burnt. 

It consequently becomes relevant to examine to w'hat extent 
the Arab op|x>sition is really serious. How far is it genuine? 
Does it spring naturally from the soil? Or is it something sown 
artificially and cultivated with the manure of political and religious 
prox>aganda? 

An analysis from this angle of the constituents of the Arab 
population of Palestine will be instructive. 

Of the Arab population of 600,000, the majority are fellaheen, 
or peasants cultivating land cither actually their own or leased 
from the big landow'iiers and effendis. Now, these peasants, 
or fellaheen, are nutires in the soc'iological sense of |x>ssessing a 
barbaric and sub-European culture and mentality. For the most 
part the fellaheen are illiterate. .\sk the fellah, for instance, if 
he can read or write, and he will exprc.ss the widest surprise at 
so prcpo.sterous a question. If left to himself, he has no )x>litical 
consciousness and no ()olitical aspirations, asking nothing better 
than to bo left in peace to cultivate his own plot of ground, and to 
indulge in the national sjx)i't of village intrigue and the bringing 
of false charges against his neighbour. Though vindictive, he is 
by temi^rament pacific rather than aggressive. His relations 
with the Jews liavc usually been harmonious. He has benefited 
by contact with people pursuing a modem and European culture, 
and his standard of life has frequently been ameliorated in 
consequence. 

On the other hand, his mentality is that of a baby. He will 
lie or steal with the healthy, natural simplicity of a child, and, 
when detected, own up without shame with the same matter-of- 
fact simplicity. He has little sense of ethics as such* but in 
its steBd an acutely develojied religious fanaticism and super- 
stition. 

Needless to say, he is extraordinarily susceptible to influence 
and propaganda. Socially, economically, and iK>litically, more- 
over, he lives in subjection to the Sheikhs and effendis, ‘who have 
exercised, and are endeavouring to exercise, an essentially feudal 
domination. 

It is* then, from the effendi class that there sprang the most 
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violent opposition to the Zionist policy of his Majesty's Voraign 
Office, as embodied in tiie 'Balfour Declaration and the Ban Bemo 
Conference. 

Speaking broadly, and making, of course, allowance for a few 
meritorious exceptions, the effendis are, taken as a class, corrupt, 
unsympathetic, and tyrannical. At any rate, during the Turkish 
rigitne it was common etiquette for the effendis, even the most 
pious ahd respected among them, to exploit and rob the fellaheen 
by lending money at exorbitant rates of interest, and to obtain 
possession of the lands of the fellaheen either through the ordinary 
technique of the foreclosing usurer, or through downright fraud. 

As concrete instances of this general statement, it may be 
mentioned that twelve effendis were recently convicted and sen- 
tenced for frauds in connection with the lands of the fellaheen. 
In another case, detected since the occupation, a high Arab 
ecclesiastic endeavoured to acquire possession of the land of some 
fellaheen b3' reason of a false document. He was caught^ out and 
abandoned his claim. 

It is, consequently, no matter for surprise if the effendis 
definite!}' resented both a British administration and the general 
modernisation of the countrj’ which will naturally follow' on the 
Zionist programme of the Foreign Office. To quote, an actual 
conversation of one of the effendis with the writer : “We preferred 
the Turks, we despots, then we could do what we liked.” Thus to 
some extent the anti-Zionist was simply a camouflage for an anti- 
British movement. Though, however, in the event of a Zionist 
immigration the monopoly of political and economic power 
exercised by the big effendis would tend .sen.sibly to diminish, 
they would nevertheless share as much as anyone else in the 
increased prosperity of Palestine that w'ould naturally follow on 
the opening up of the country by Jew’ish capital. 

Of another class altogether are the Bedouins. Nomadic groups 
of Arabs living in tents and w'andering about the country, they 
still preserve the patriarchal polity of the primitive tribe. Their 
level of culture is even low'er than that of the fellaheen, and they 
frequently practise brigandage both as a means of livelihood and 
as a national sport, or cxjKmd their siijx^rfliious energies by private 
wars among themselves. Picturesque enough though they may 
be from the standpoint of the journalist and the novelist, in prac- 
tice they are a nuisance to all classes and to all communities. 

At the opposite extreme of the cultural scale stand the Christian 
Arabs, or Syrian Christians, as the}' prefer to be called, a com- 
munity of about 60 , 000 , mainly distributed between the Greek 
Catholic and the Greek Orthodox creeds. 

It is important, moreover, to realise that, though, when 
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dabbling in Arab natkmaluan, they lay stresB on their donimon 
Arab race, in jAractiee they regard theihBelvea as belonging to a ^ 
distinct and superior ethnic variation. It is certainly probable 
that their racial origin is different, and that it contains, possibly 
a predominance, and at any rate a strong admixture, of Greek, 
Phoanician, and Crusader strains. Their physiognomy is usually 
different from that of the ordinary Arab — whiter, more intelligent, 
more reined. They are better educated, and exhibit greater 
smartness and enterprise in commerce than their more strictly 
Arab brethren, though it would be inaccurate to suggest that 
their standard of ordinary or commercial honour is higher. 

In normal times the theological vendetta between the Christian 
and Moslem Arabs is acute, and for this very reason their national 
Arab consciousness is less intense, owing to the intimate relation 
between the Arab national movement and Moslem religiosity. 

The Syrian Christians played a prominent part in the anti- 
Zionist agitation and manifested the most virulent anxiety to 
exclude Zionist immigration. Their main motives are less those 
of racial fanaticism than those of egotistic materialism. With 
only the Moslems to compete with, they would have little diffi- 
cultj" in securing the lion’s share, both of the commerce and the 
low*er administrative posts in the country. 

In this connection, indeed, it is a matter of instructive comment 
that, during the late administration, about 70 per cent, of the 
non-British administrative posts were held by Syrian Christians. 

Even, moreover, among the Syrian Christians themselves there 
are still found those sectarian jealousies and vendettas so inherent 
in the East. The two main variations of Christianity practised 
ill Palestine (with the exception, of course, of the Armenians, 
the Latins, and the few Church of England converts made by the 
missionaries) are those of the Greek Catholic Church and the 
Greek Orthodox Church. In dogma, perhaps, the most vital 
distinction is that the Greek Orthotlox admit, and the Greek 
Catholics prohibit, divorces, with the natural result that, following 
the precedent of our own Henry VIII., many husbands have 
changed their creed in order to dissolve, with the blessing of at 
any rate some Churcli, an unsuccessful union. But religion in 
the East is inseparable from politics, and it will no doubt be 
remembered that the rivalry between the Greek Orthodox and the 
Greek Catholic Chi;irchcs w*as the casus belli of the Crimean 
adventure, w'hen Kussia claimed the custody of the Holy Places 
quA the representation of the Greek Orthodox, and France quA 
the representation of the Catholic community. 

Even, moreover, since the occupation the Uaison between the 
Greek Catholics and France has been extremely intimate, and it 



was among th« Cnttiibib iodanmnnity that waa loiitid tha mcNl 
Buitabk field for ihat Freisbh propaganda wbioh was aystematioally 
disseminated, at any rate up to the time of the San Remo 
Conference. 

This point will become still further elucidated when one rcmem* 
bers that even in the Liebanon the only sect who at any time were 
ever anxious ior a Freitch aduiiuistration wove the Maronites or 
CathdlicB. It is, of course, notorious that the French, conducting 
their administration on the basis of a sectarian “spoils system,*’ 
packed the non-French administrative X)Osts with an undue 
predominance of Maronite officials. 

The Zionist Jews of Palestine, on the other hand, exhibit the 
most diametrical contrast, both in culture and character, to the 
Arabs. 

If the Arabs are illiterate and corrupt, the Jews are, if any- 
thing, over-intellectualised and ultra-idealistic. It is unnecessary 
to pump into them that consciousness of their nationality which 
» bubbling and gushing forth at all times and in all places. 
Having left Europe for Palestine in order to lead a national 
Jewish life, a national Jewish life is the inspiration and impetus, 
not to say the obsession, of every single hour. The new Hebrew 
culture, though essentially and aggressively nationalistic, is Euro- 
pean, and the new Hebrew schools (where all instruction is given 
in the Hebrew language, the spiritual flag and symbol of the new 
national existence) are run on modern and Continental lines. The 
political life — though, of course, all in miniature — is already 
intense, and already one can observ'e in embryo the skeleton of 
the European body ]X)litic, with it.s groii|>s of parties ranging 
from the extreme Clerical Right to the extreme Socialist Left. 

On the extreme Right are the Orthodox Party, stcoiied in all 
the super.stition and fanatici.sni of the Middle .Xges, o)>f>osed to 
}x>litical Zionism, but w'aiting for some miraculous manifestation 
with Messianic trimmings. They are small in number, and con- 
sist for the most part of those “Halukah" Jews who, subsisting 
on subsidies from the Ghettoes of C'entral Eiirofx^, came to 
Palestine in order to die, in contradistinction to those more virile 
and modern Jews who come to Palestine in order to live. Next 
to the Orthodox are the Mizraebi or moderate religious ])arty ; then 
in the Centre the Ezrachi or moderate progressive bourgeois 
party ; and then on the Ijcft the Poal Hazeir, the moderate Tjaboiir 
Party, and the Poalei Zion, or more extreme Liaboiir Party, both 
the latter groups definitely secular and non-religious. So far, 
moreover, as agricultural colonisation is concerned, the Jews fall 
into two distinct categories : ia) The Farmer CJolonists, cultivating 
farms (which are either their ow*ri pro[JCTty or are being gradually 
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AaaocUtion) on n cn^teliafe bMia« an4 te many caaea employing 
Arab aa opposed to Jewish labour owing to its greater cheapness i 
(6) Labour Colonists, working cither for the fanners or, alterna- 
tively, in the new cM>o|x^rativc groups, or Kev<y)r.ot, wiiicfi, under 
the auspices of the Zionist Organisation, cultivate land which is 
the property of the Jewish National Fund. 

This hyi>crtrophy of the national and iHiIitical consciousness, 
as manifested in these Jewish party |H>litics, is in itself a healthy 
sign, and one naturally found in all new nationalities arriving 
with exalted hopes on the threshold of a new national existence. 

It is equally obvious that it is an enthusiasm which requires 
regulation, Hf> that it may be diverted into channels, not of mere 
political fanfarronade, but of solid and constructive work in laying 
the economic and industrial hiundations of the new country. 

The immediate l^ilestininn problem may consequently be said 
to consist of the problem of accommodating two parallel |3opula- 
tions of diiTerent civilisation and at present different numerical 
strength, though it may be remarked that, with the progress of 
ail intensive ami well-regulated immigration and the consequent 
approach to a more satisfactory equilibrium in the population, 
the problem becomes automatically less acute. In this connection 
it is essential to refieat that Palestine is grossly under-|Kipulatcd, 
that its indu.strial resources are undevelo|KHl , that a great iX)rtion 
of its land is uncultivated, and that there is ample room for 
millions of .lowish immigrants. 

Further, inasinuch as the country will generally become more 
prosperous under a Zionist immigration, and as the natural 
resources of Palestine are more and more fully exploited, it is 
logical to ])rophesy that the Arab up|x>sition to Zionism not only 
will become less acute, but will become gradually transformed into 
a whole-hearted acceptafince of Zionism, not so much out of any 
abstract sentimentalism for another Semitic race, but simply 
because the Zionist ])rogramiiic means the economic pros|)erity 
of the country, and the Arab's sentimentalism is largely centred 
in his pocket. 

Of course, it must be candidly confessed that Sir Herbert has 
been left a ticklish and delicate task by his predecessors in the 
Admin istration . 

Without going into questionaepf superfluous recrimination, it 
is a matter of notoriety that the late military Administration was, 
speaking generally, not only unsympathetic, but was specifically 
hostile the Zionist policy of the British Foreign Office. Tliere is 
definite reason to believe that it had its own military policy of 
a big dummy, nominally inde|iendent Arab Empire (which was 
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Bands of Arab inai|wgder8 invaded and sacked Jewish and 
Christian villages in French occupied territory. It was stated 
that the inspiration qame from Damascus, and there is no doubt 
that in many eases they were led or accompanied by Arab officers 
and soldiers. 

It is also beyond question that the late Arab Government was 
not only as corrupt as the Ottoman Government, but was con- 
siderably weaker. Throughout a large ]K>rtion of the area which it 
purported to administer it was admittedly im|x>tent to introduce 
order into the prevailing anarchy, or even to collect taxes, and 
the measure of its inherent rottenness may be well gauged by the 
suddenness of its collapse. 

And, while one cannot but regret that a state of temporary war 
should have existed between the Arabs and the French, both allies 
of Great Britain, it should equally be appreciated that a stabilised 
form of government in Syria is essential, not only to the welfare 
of that country, but also to that of Palestine. And, while one 
has all sympathy with Arab nationalist a.spirations, it must 
certainly he confes.«ed that in their pre.sent state of political 
development, the Arabs are incapable of conducting an ordered 
government without Eiiroi>ean assistance. 

It is to be hoped that, profiting by the c?xperience of their 
past errors, the French will successfully assist the new Arab 
Government in producing that ordered government which the 
country so much requires, and which for so long it has so com- 
pletely lacked. 

Of course, the fact of Sir Herbert Samuel belonging to the 
Jewish race has evoked a certain amount of criticism, on the 
ground that the appointment of a Jew as High Commissioner 
would tend to provoke the Arabs, but the very fact of Sir Herbert 
being a Jew and a Zionist will have the very definite and .salutary 
political effect of impressing iqion the Arab population once and 
for all that the Foreign Office means real Zionist business, while 
the prudent and tactful adniini.^^tration which one can anticipate, 
without flattery or impertinence, .should rapidly disperse the false 
and alarmist rumours a.s to the alleged sinister aims of the 
Zionists that have been spread among the |x>pulation by those 
methods of intrigue and propaganda which the Arabs have reduced 
to so fine an art. 

It is possible that at the beginning there may be a certain 
amount of friction, but a judicious readjustment of the administra- 
tive personnel^ and in particular a purging of the administration 
of thi'>6e native officials or servants who are known to have been 
implicated in anti-Zionist and anti-Britisli intrigue, should go 
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a long way towards bringing about a more healthy state of affairs 
than has existed during the last two years. 

It is, {lerhaps, relevant to reiterate the fact that the anti- 
Zionist agitation sprang not from the soil, but from the extremely 
llinitcd class of cffendis and inteUigentsia, and to add that to a 
large extent the movement was organised and subsidised from 
Damascus, while it derived considerable impetus from the 
cncourngciiicnt of tlie lute military administration, and of certain 
British clericals and their friends and supporters. The 
nationalism , moreover, of even the most genuine of the supporters 
of the .Arab movement is radically different from the wild, red- 
hot nationalism of your true Sinn Feiner. For, while your true 
Sinn Feiiu'r has an almost morbid penchant for knocking his 
head against stone walls, with results in many cases extremely 
distressing for the stone wall, your true Arab, on finding that he 
is really nji against a stone wall, will say, with true Oriental 
politeness: “By .Mlah, oh. Sir, I beg your pardon — I made a 
mistake — I thought you were a cushion.” 

From the ee<»nomic asj»eet the interests of both Jews 
and .Arabs are identical, while, from the {wlitical angle, the 
administration of Great Britain, as the mandatory Power, should 
go it long way towards releasing the fellaheen from their sub- 
servience to the almost feudal tyranny of the Sheikhs and the 
cffendis. 

So far at any rate as the immediate future of .^he country is 
concernod. it is to he hoped that both Zionists and Arabs will, 
as far u-s |M>ssible, leave |)olitics alone, and concentrate their 
energies on the agrieultnrul, industrial, and commercial develop- 
ment of the c<mntry. 

There is, eonsequemly, every reason to anticipate that the 
.Admini.stration of Sir Herbert Samuel, characterised, as it will 
doubtless be, by a combination of the maxinium of firmness and 
the maxiiiiuni of tact, and by a judicious balancing of the scales 
between the two parallel nationalities, will mark not onh* a new 
but an auspicious era in the history of Palestine. 

Hor.vcb B. Samuel. 

Latf Judicial Ofjiccr in Palestine. 



LORD FISHER: A PERSONAL IMPRESSION, 


When the news came of the death of Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Fisher, at once leapt into the mind the noble lines that Worda- 
ivorth wrote when he had read in a ne\vs[Ki 2 >er that the 

dissolution of Mr. Fox w^as hourly expected ” — 

A Power is ])ass2ng from the earth 

Tii breathless Nature 's dark abvss.*’ 

A Power has passed, a pers(»nality has gone from among ns which 
was in the true sense of the word unique, without parallel. Lord 
Fisher stood in a class by himself, and it is impossible to compare 
him with other men — that legend of Eastern hliwid in his veins, 
that story of his mother being a Cingalese Princess, which so 
amused him, was an unconscious effort to explain and account for 
his extraordinary jx^rsonality. 

It is the great gift, that subtle infusion of magic which we call 
personality, which sways men and alters the destinies of nations, 
as the moon sways the tides. Brain and character are part of it, 
but only part of it ; there still remains that something which 
escajies analysis. Lord Fisher had this gift supremely, there was 
an elemental quality nl.>out him, and that i.s why we feel so 
strongly that a jK}\\er has i>assed from the earth. It is not the 
things he did — big as they were — luit the man he was, which 
make us feel this, and we kn<^Av alsr> tliat we are too near him, 
too involved in the mists of recent c^^uitruversies, to see him in a 
true perspective. You do not see a monniaiu when you are close 
to it; only as you recede does it assume its full prof^ortions and 
majesty. 

Lord Fisher without doubt lielonged to the antique race — in 
spite of the extreme modernness of his iis<* of S4'ii*nc<- and inven- 
tion, that eager racing inincl of lii.*^ which leapt to steam when 
others were sailing, which flowed to oil when others were (xjaling, 
which dived to Hubniarine.o when others were yachting. He had 
that far vision which is like imbecility to the blind, and his face 
was alurays to the future ; but his essential characteristics belonged 
to an older age of the world, and lie had that vigour, fire, vitality, 
which w^c feel convinced the outstanding — the few really out- 
standing — men of history must have jiosKk'Ksed, Men have been 
iKiUtered into big places by birth, wealth, {Militical influence, and 
in many casr^s have made a fair sliou there. Kings are born and 
trainee! to their job, but there is only one Englishman who l^ecame 
king by the sheer force and merit of his personality, because hia 
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eoatitxy must have him and no other*. The biggest men have 
always stood on their own feet and attained through their own 
efforts, unhelped by anything but the heart and brain within 
them. So was it with Liord Fisher. He began his naval career 

penniless, friendless, and forlorn. While my mess-mates were 
having jam, I had to go without. While their stomachs were full, 
mine was often empty. I have always had to fight like hell, and 
fighting like hell has made me what I am. Hunger and thirst are 
the way to Heaven ! ’* How little those mess-mates guessed that 
the hungry small boy with the visionary eyes and pugnacious 
mouth was going to save England in the biggest war in* which 
she had ever been engaged. He slipped into the Navy — that 
slack, glorious, incomparable Old Navy — with no more entrance 
examination than writing out the Lonrs Prayer, doing a rule- 
of-three sum and drinking a glass of sherry ! A curious little 
scene, on which that serious muse Meliomene will one day delight 
to look back ! 

There are two marked types of leaders of men, the hewers and 
the moulders. Nelson, who was Lord Fisher’s great hero, was 
a moulder of men — by persiia.s*ion, by sympathy, by that curious 
half-fominirio magic he was |Kissossed of, he moulded men to his 
wishes and inspired them to actions V>eyond the natural scope of 
their |>owers. But Lord Fisher, wbf> so passionately admir^ all 
the Nels<»nic qualities, wa-i himself a hewer: the sheer weight and 
violence of his convictions forced their way and shai>cd men into 
the form lie would have them he. ** Ruthless, Relentless, Remorse- 
less ” was Ills favourite — and oft-quoted — motto. And yet — there 
was a gleam beneath his utuui.^t violence, a smile that lurked l>e- 
hind those extraordinary eyes. Humour was the breath of life 
to him, and he would, in the midst of the most relentless pursuit 
of an idea, break out into a waywardness, enhance<l by his child- 
like joy in shocking or surprising iM?ople. Ho kept the heart of 
a child, and it was the seeret of that amazing vitality and fresh- 
ness which was always his. Had it not been so a man so strong, 
80 grim of conviction, so forthright in act. would have hardened 
into iron. But that cruel mouth,*’ as it has been called, never 
forgot how to smile — and it was a smile which totally changed 
his expression — and that nature, so stern in many of its public 
manifestations, nevt>r failed to resiioud to the smallest private sign 
of affection, admiration, or gratitude. It was part of tlie ardour 
and generosity of his character to be responsive, and so iierceptivo 
of the real humanity of the iierson who appmudied him, whether 
a housemaid or a princess, a bluejacket or a Privy Councillor. 

It must ever riMiiain cause of regret that Lord Fisher, unlike 
Dr. Johnson, had no Boswell at liis elbow. \N^iat a biography 
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that would be, with soch ik bibgrapher. Three Engliah charactera 
should go down to posterity as marked expressions of personality — 
Pepi's as depicted by himself, Johnson as depicted by Boswell, and 
Lord Fisher — but, alas! though the admiral was a most prolific, 
vehement, and characteristic ^-riter, he had not the minute and 
sensitive particularity of Pepys, and it is tc be feared, in spite of 
many devoted friends, that he had no oosorver so gifted and 
faithful as Bosw-elL When he " took his i>en in hand/* which he 
did frequently, and with a violence which must have slain ten 
thousand,** he created a breeze whi<?h in a blew himself 

away in a tornado of words. It was the same with his talk; the 
panting listener had a jierpetual souse of being the unfortunate 
dog who tries to keep up with the motor car — you clutched at 
one wonderful story, one charaoteri.-«tic and irn-placcablo adjective, 
to have it torn from your eagt'r grasp by aura her and yet an<ilher, 
all equally good and trca.surable, till the unhappy effect upon an 
over-stimulated memorv was a cliao.s forgetfulness. In the 
excitement of some thrilling story the Admiral would stop, it 
might be on the public highway or anywhere, and shake his li.st 
ill one’s face — he even did thi.- on oercasion to King Fdward- ti*I 
it required some courage to stand u|> to him. 

His two books of ** Memories'* arid “ riceniiU** excited tbi‘ 
public, which did not know him, by their remarkable originality 
and gaiety of expre.«sion — nothing quite lil:** it had ever before 
seen the solemnity of quarto boards at a giiin»:'a a volume. l?ut 
they w’ere taken as the complete expro.ssion of a pers*»!ia.Iit\ , as set 
down by his own hand, and they were t)nly one edg»‘ of ii. At 
times one had a suspicion that, tbougli nnicli tiHi naiural aiul 
native to him to be a pose, it wa.s ih*v« rilieles.s a ri»rl of cloak for 
much deei»er things — a .srnoke-.scrcen. it were, under covtT of 
which a lot of unexf^'Cted work got «lone. While otlans were 
holding their sides at some chararti-ristie drolii-ry veheineiice, 
the Admiral was quietly pursuing srune rdiject (J wbieli they liiul 
no notion. He was a mixture* of Marhiavelli and a child, which 
rnu.st have been extraordinarily baffling to |M^ditieians and men of 
the i^orld. Tlie people who did not like him — and. inevitably, he 
was either adored or hated — had no k<?y to liis character ; they hud 
to fall back on that useful adjective “ riiad." 

Mad certainly many of his trenM*ndoiJK refonus and schemes 
must have Kccmed to the fos.rilised minds which believed that 
because certain things had been since tlu; days of Xcdson, so they 
would continue till the day of Hoorn. Kven in so small a matter 
as the arrangement of the furniture in the splendid great room 
at the Admiralty, with its thr^fc* windows looking out on the Mall, 
which I^ord Fisher had when he was First Sea Lord, he went 
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his own way regardless of tradition. The furniture was all 
scattered about when he came there, but he cleared it to the 
walls, so as to have a quarter deck** to walk in. ** You can 
talk to a man so much better when you are walking up and down 
with him — say things you couldn't if you w-ere sitting in two 
chairs,*’ he added with a gleam in his eye. 

And he made more alterations than in the arrangement of 
furniture, as Iiistory has recorded. ** Stores now, you’d never 
believe the things that were done under that heading,” he would 
say, talking of his days at the Admiralty. “Blankets were 
lx>ugbt and stored away till they crumbled into tooth-powder. 
Cano-seated chairs were puix-hased in thousands as a preparation 
for war, while the array of tiimhlers was astonishing! The 
surgeon had his own jmrticular pattern of tumbler, and the purser 
his, and they had to be stored in (enormous quantities, so that 
neither the surgeuii nor the purser should l)e short of his own 
particular tumbler ! Kveryono was quite aghast when I suggested 
that the purser and the surgeon could use the same kind of 
tumbler ! ” 

And many people were still more aghast when the Admiral 
suggested that useless ships which could neither fight nor run 
away should be scTapi>e<l — just as in his last years, with un- 
diininished vigour, he would apply the same drastic remedy to 
useless |K>Iiticiuns and ciiiubercrs of the ground, ” Scrap the lot,’* 
in the historic phrase which he has added to the English language. 

” Drcudnouglit '* is a word which will always be asscK-iated with 
his name —it was one of his great moral qiialitits, as well as the 
name of his siiproiiie battleship. In the early “ Dreadnought ” 
days it was a privilege never to be forgotten to hear him explain 
his warship. “ Now, come here, 1 want to show you these.” 
walking over to the big tnlde in his rcKun at the Admiralty where 
the models of the ” J Ireadiunight ” and the ” Indomitable ” re- 
ix>sed. "Now, the sole business of a battleship is to Hit Hard 
and to Hit Often ” (Capitals expressed by his emphatic voice — in 
fact, he. commonly talked in eupitals, or at least italics!) "and to 
do this she must have big guns and sfH'ed, so that she can fight 
Where she likes, When she likes, and How she likes! What’s 
the use of a lot of little guns gettin’ in each other’s way? So we 
called a committee at the Admiralty, and I and one or two others 
(I'm proud to think that liOrd Kelvin agrtHsl with me) put these 
ideas before them. Some of ’em didn’t like it at all ! But we 
carried the thing through — so many big guns, engines to give yon 
so many knots, and you just drew a line round ’em. and there was 
your ship. Designed herwlf ! ” 

He lifted deck after dwk out of the " Dreadnought ” iniHlel, and 
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displayed all her 4iffexHS^ VJjidpk at these guns^ 

all alike, all using ithe same sonmunition. jhiok how it simplifies 
things. In the old days you had to store uamunition and qpaie 
parts €or your fi-inch gun, your 9.2, your 12-inch. Moreover, the 
Dreadnought is practically unsinkable. If you could pull her to 
pieces you wouldn’t sink her, you\l only have five little Dread* 
noughts floating on the water, instead of one big one ! Each gun 
is in a kind of castle of its own.” 

Lord Fisher’s rule at the Admiralty will some day be recognised 
as a turning point in British histoi^L*, though at the time only the 
Admiral himself, with his great jx>wer.s of vision, knew what he 
was doing and the implacable foe against whom he was preparing. 
But with what gaiety, like a child who had novor known a care, 
instead of a man who was bearing the heaviest burden and the 
greatest responsibilit}* which the country ever jilacos on one man’s 
shoulders in his ofiice as First Sea Lord, woulil the Admiral tell 
his stories of episodes in that thrilling time. Tlie Naval College 
at Osborne was one of hi.s pet scrhemcs. When he bad got the 
new Training Scheme accepted there wa> the rpiestion of getting 
the college built. He ask<^ the Admiralty contractor how long 
it would take to build, and thejiii>\ver \\as that it could not l>e 
done under three years. “ Now,’* said I.ord 3-*ishcr, ” I wanted 
it done in seven months, so that King ]:’.dward could open it in 
August ! Well, I was walking up and down, feiding a little miser- 
able about it, >vhen a friend of mine came in, bringing an 
American w’ith him, who wanted to be introduced, as be said he 
was a great admirer of mine. This man saicT he had gone over 
the ‘Renown,* and heard me talk wlu^n she was at Quebec. 

*. Now, sir,* he said, ‘ tell me if there is anything I can do for 
you, and I’ll do it.’ I asked what lie v.as over here for, and you 
can imagine how I felt when he told me that Fic* was a lightning 
builder, and was in London for the piir]>ose of building tin hotel 
in three months ! He .said he’d undertake to have the. College 
open in August. He said I should have the ydan in two days. 
So I called a meeting of the Board, and again asked the contractor 
what was the shortest time he could do it in. Again he said three 
years. T produced the American and his plans ! I heard after- 
wards that the contractor took aside one of the American's men 
and asked him how it was done. He was told that they called 
him ‘ Jolly and Hustle ’ — ^jolly because he pays them fifteen 
shillings a day each, and gives them unlimited rations ; hu^le 
because they have to work like fiends. Anyway, the College was 
opened by the King on the 4th of August.” 

Ijord Fisher had a particularly soft spot in his heart for the 
Osborne cadets. ” There was one little fellow, blue-eyed, four- 
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foot-nothing, whc^^alcx^ irfani^ht with hia hiuidfl by aides;. : 
that I specially temember* In their last year at Osborne the 
cadets are given complete control of steam launches, which they 
have to stoke and steer and manage themselves. They race the 
launches round the bay, and whichever comes in first gets kudos 
and marks. This little blue-eyed chap brought his boat in first, 
but in order to do so he flung a can of petrol on the fire, and, of 
course, might have blown the whole affair and himself to blskzes. 
He was brought up and told how reprehensible it was to put petrol 
on the fire, and why did he do it? ‘ Please, sir, my boat was 
dropping behind,’ was his answer. A young Nelson ! ” 

No praise from liim could be higher, and Nelson was a name 
][>erpetually on his lix^s. The richness of his own nature was 
shown in his hcro-worshix) of “ England's Admiral.** He talked 
of him as if he had known him and sail€>d with him all the seas of 
the world. He rejoiced in his genius and delighted in his weak- 
nesses, and for what is commonly considered his greatest weakness 
he liad nothing but the most x^^^sionate approval. For Lady 
Hamilton he had the utmost symx>athy and admiration, he 
forgave her everything because of her large heart and because 
she gave Nelson what ho needed; ‘*and, at any rate, he stuck 
to her — Wellington had twenty Knimas, only no one knew any- 
thing about them ! ” Thinking of Nelson’s more than half-tragic 
life, he said : **Pleaven «(nd Hell begin here, they are in a man 
himsidf. And, renioiiibor, it's only the great sinners who can- 
make the great saints/’ Another saying of his was : ** Bight 
always comes out in the end. If you have an idea, and it’s a 
right idea, you have only to stick to it and you will win in the 
end. I’ve x^roved that.’* 

His w'andcriiig life, and jiorhai^s a certain contemx>t for such 
things, had left him singularly unencumbered with worldly 
XX>ssessi(iiis, but among the goods and chattels he cherished was 
a lovely little collection of Nelstui ix>rtraits, fine old prints, an 
original Nelson letter, an original despatch of NaiH>leon’s captured 
by Nelson and with Nelson’s comments ^\TittGn on it, and a 
profile sketch of Nelson with the reproduction of a letter from 
him saying he thought it his best xx>rtrait. 

Among the Admiral's convictions was the belief that we are 
the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. He would bring it in on all 
occasions in the oddest way, and prove it by all sorts of irrelevant 
(or what appeared to be irrelevant) statements. A good many 
years ago he siiid : ** Met Marconi in the street the other day, 
and he stopx>ed me and said, * I*m Marconi, and I want to con- 
gratulate you on the things your Navy men have done with 
wireless, things quite beyond me.* Nice of him, wasn’t it? 

Vl^T. rurwTT m,T ci 
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Now, doesn’t witetess piove we fure one of ^&e Ten Tribes? 
However” — on mMting & slightly incredulous smile — ^'^that is 
for another time.” Our geographical position proved it — ^in a 
fine phrase he once said : ”I caU England Gk>d’s Breakwater” — 
our possession, so often thrust upon us and not sought, of the 
key harbours of the world, and particularly our discovery of Scapa 
Blow. ”Now here’s another thing that shows we’re the Liost 
Tribes of Israel — Providence watches over ub. Look up North, 
Here’s a magnificent harbour at Scapa Flow — ^the tides race all 
round at twelve or fourteen knots, and right in the middle is 
peace. Drop a stick in there and it floats, where all the Navy 
can ride securely 

His own career, his struggles to attain his end, his hard- won 
success, and his arrival in power at the Admiralty just in time 
to reform the Navy and turn all her guns on Germany, was 
another piece of evidence that we were the watched-over Tribes, 
for, like the great men of old, he had the deepest conviction that 
he was an instrument in the hands of God for his country’s 
welfare. His enemies, of course, thought this was only a colossal 
form of conceit, and that all his aims were for his own aggrandise- 
ment. The fact that he died a poor man and bitterly unpopular 
w'ith large sections of what is called Societ}' ” is sufficient answer. 
Slowly, as time goes on, another fact will emerge and shine 
through the ages of history — ^that he saved England, that his 
vision, his brain, the stoutness of his heart, and the unshakable- 
'ness of his conviction, was God’s Breakw^ater ” against Germany, 
^e saved not only England, but all the Allies, and they should 
stand bareheaded by his grave. He made mistakes — \vhat great 
man, doing such a tremendous piece of work, has not made 
mistakes? He was the very revers^il of the king of whom it was 
said that be “never said a foolish thing and never did a wise 
one.” He said many rash things, as w^as inevitable with his 
impetuous temperament ; how many wise things he did, let our 
inviolate country tell us. One of his witty sayings w'as : “Do right, 
and fear no man ; don't w'rite, and fear no woman ! ” which he 
characteristically failed to follow ki his second clause, for he w^as 
tlie most glorious of correspondents, how*^ever closely he stuck to 
the first one. 

Like most sailors and all great men, he was deeply religious, 
though that only enhanced his enjoyment of a joke against him- 
self or the Church. On one occasion he was a guest at a clerical 
dinner-party adorned with many bishops — ” found myself the only 
sinner in a company of saints!” he said with a twinkle, and 
proceeded to entertain the saints with some very racy stories. 
He delighted in sermons — ^he once declared that the things be 
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liked best were seiro^mB and dancing— e.nd apparently oonld sit 
out the dullest tirith enjoyment. Upon one occasion a dew called 
upon him, and learned from the servant that he was out attending 
his fourth service. **Tell your master from me,” said the dean, 
“that if he is not careful he will have spiritual indigestion.! ” 

His knowledge of the Bible was extraordinary, and his aptitude 
of quotation from it even more extraordinary. Many is the time 
when he has felled an opponent to earth with a text ! One text 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philipfuans he was very fond of, 
and in a sense it epitomised his life’s work : “This one thing I 
do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark.” 

The war, which he had foreseen, for which he had prepared, 
when it came, brought him much anguish, for, except for the 
briefest time, he was robbed of the fruit of his labours ; his ships 
were misused, his plans bungled, the world endangered, and 
thousands and thousands of young men miserably slain who might 
have lived had the Navy been properly used from the beginning. 
His heart was torn at the thought of those young lives lost and 
wasted, while his life, so ripe in years and experience, was not 
iiscd. They talked about his being “too old,” forgetting Lord 
Barham, who at eighty planned the campaign of Trafalgar. The 
war perceptibly aged him, made him ill, because England did 
not use him. But, in spite of that bitter neglect, his foundations 
stood ; his work it was tluit eventually pulled Germany down ; 
his Navy, the child of his brain, which held the seas, and in the 
final event won the war. And wdth that {leculiar treatm^t 
which England almost invariably accords to her greatest men, 
she has let him die, nearly two years after the victorious end of 
that Avar, without a single sign of gratitude or recognition. Both 
will come in full measure, pressed down and running over, in 
later years, and later generations will envy us that w'e saw and 
talked with him ; though honour to the dead Avarms no heart, as 
does honour to the living. But he said of himself that he cared 
“much for the idea and little for the fact,” and he had fully proved 
his idea and lived out his life, faithful to his motto of “Fear God 
and Dread-nought.” 


E. Hallam Moobhousb. 



UNFAMUjIAB heboines of eubipides. 

The main feminine diaracters of Euripides are tolerably well 
known, especially in an age which has seen and admired the 
felicitous versions of Greek plays prepared by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. We are thrilled by Medea and her blood-stained crimes : 
we feel tiie anguish of Pheedra’s mad love : we realise the hard 
and embittered Electra, bent on revenge for a father’s murder : 
we appreciate the subtlety with which is drawn the figure of 
Iphigeneia in the Tauric country. These are known and familiar, - 
and they form the basis of that old charge against Euripides 
that he could not portray a really good woman. But though Greek 
critics may have objected to his Pha>dras and Stheuebocas, to 
us they stand out as pre-eminent tyt>es of the tragic heroine — 
not a lovable woman, but a strong, passionate, and tempera- 
mental creature, with the mark of doom u^ion her brow. Still, if 
we had the whole of the Euripidean drama before us, it is doubtful 
whether we could hold the dramatist to be a misogynist. Indeed, 
modem views of Euripides tend to regard him us a feminist, 
not only because he loved to draw feminine character, but because 
he upheld the independence and the vital human worth of 
womanhood. 

I am not, however, concerned with the familiar but with the 
less-known creations of the Greek dramatist — .some of them only 
recently revealed to us by the discoveries at O.xyrhynchus. They 
are of diiTerent types, and assuredly are not all of the category 
of desperate and fate-haunted women. They are carehilly 
studied, as was Euripides’ way : be rarely gave us botched work 
or imperfect portraits. We cannot, of course, be «]uite sure that 
our view of them is correct, for some of the idays have to be 
pieced together out of torn and mutilated papyri. But the general 
outlines are clear, and in some of the instances we are on sure 
ground. They do not alter our general conception of Euripides 
as a dramatist, but they illustrate his wide range of observation, 
the variety of his approach to the particular problem which 
attracted him, and, like the rest of liis work, they pique — without 
altogether satisfying — our curiosity. Mr. Gilbert Norwood’s 
recent and valuable work on Greek Tragedy' gives us much 
important material in this matter, and to it the following pages 
are almost wholly indebted. 

(1) OrtA Tragedy, by GUbert Norwood (ICotfauen). 
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With whom shall we begin?' Shall it be with the sweet girl- 
heroine of ordinary romance? Then let us cite Andromeda in 
the charming Idve-story unfolded in the play bearing her name. 
It seems as if we were watching the first beginning of the novel 
in literature. At all events we hear and appreciate the popular 
love-song, “ O Tjove, de8TX>tic lord oE gods and men/* which, 
when sung by Archelaus, the actor — so Liucian tells us — sent the 
whole tow'uship of Abdera crazy. So popular was the drama that 
it induced Dionysus, in the Frogs, to go down to Hades in order 
to resurrect the dead playwright. What is the story? Cepheus, 
an Ethiope king, has his country ravaged by a sea-monster, and 
the only remedy against this ]icrpetual scourge is the sacrifice of 
the King’s daughter, Andromeda. She is bound to a rock to be 
the monster’s prey. Is there no one to save her? Her father, 
Cepheus, and her mother, Cassiopeia, are helpless, and as to her 
affianced lover, Phineus, brother of the king — marriages between 
uncle and niece were not forbidden — he is a itooT creature, who 
instinctively dislikes the prospect of a single combat with a hungry 
and ferocious beast. Then, at the psychological moment, comes 
the predestined rescuer. Fresh from an encounter with the 
Gorgon, Perseus sails in on his magic sandals — not so much as a 
god, the son of Zeus, but as a modest, unassuming Knight of 
Pomance. He sees a thing of beauty chained to a rock, a maiden 
in dire distress, who appeals to his chivalrous heart, and forthwith 
he desires to make her his bride. To her question who this radiant 
being may be who arrives so appropriately in time of crisis, he 
answers sim]>1y that he is Perseus, winging his way to Argos, a^d 
bearing with him the head of the Gorgon. But he is not going to 
do something for nothing. If I save yon, he asks, what is to be 
my reward? Shall T gain your thanks? 

But we are more concerned with Andromeda, who has already 
made her appeal to him : ** Stranger, pity me, release me ! *’ and. 
if you win, Take me as your handmaiden, your wife, or your 
slave ! ” She gives herself fully and freely to her champion as a 
romantic heroine should, while he, not quite in the spirit of a 
Bound Tabic knight, comes to an understanding with those whom 
lie is prepared to save. A workman is, he thinks, worthy of his 
hire. Then he utters the hymn to Ijovc, * * O Ijove, despotic lord 
of gods and men,** which became so amazingly popular, and 
addresses himself to the combat, holding the Gorgon head, 
which had the power of turning to stone all those who looked 
upon its face and snaky locks. Of course, he wins with ease, and 
the country-folk come to greet him. bearing in their hands milk- 
bowls and tlie juice of the grape. Wlien the time for settlement 
arrives, Phineus, the old suitor, assorts his claim, and both king 
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and queen beg that theh* daiighter may not laa%4 them desolate. 
Yon see that her bright/ joyous nature was like a sunbeam in the 
palace, and we can forgive the old couple for not wanting to be 
left alone. But Andromeda was not one to go back upon a 
bargain. To Pereeus she belongs body and soul. To Argos she 
will go of own freOLWill, together with her saviour. And the 
speech makes announcing her determination is one which 
only a girl of high courage and generous soul could utter. We, 
too, can join in the romantic refrain, “ O Ijovc, despotic lord Of 
gods and men I ** 

Andromeda, after all, is not an unfamiliar figure in Greek 
mythology. Tjet us turn to a heroine not so well known , who has 
only been fully revealed to ns since 1006, when large fragments 
of the Enripidean play were discovered at Oxyrhynchiis. Hypsipyle 
was a woman who had a past of emotional happiness succeeded 
by a present of bleak misery. She was a woman who seemed 
bound to attract to herself whatever misfortune was afoot, born 
apparently under an unlucky star. Nevertheless she had had her 
wonderful time, a time which slie could never forget, when Jason 
was her lover, and the good ship Argo and the Golden Fleece 
were objects of supreme interest. To that magic period her 
thoughts return. O prow of Argo and the salt sea flashing 
white,** she cries, even when matters of high importance, wore 
being enacted before her eyes. For Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, 
King of Zjemnos, was mixed up in that strange and brutal 
massacre of their husbands which gave the Homnian women their 
unwelcome notoriety. Hypsipyle, a tender woman, apparently, 
with a soft heart, refused to hear a hand in the murders, and was 
in consequence exiled, leaving her two sons whom she had l>orne 
in the good old days to Jason, behind Iier. When wo diseover her 
in the play she is slave to Eurydice, Queen of Nemea, and nurse 
to her infant son, Opheltes. But she is not allowed by fate to 
lead a quiet and undistinguished life. Events crowd thickly 
around her — first, the arrival of her two sons, who are entertained 
in the palace, without recognising their mother ; then the approach 
of the army which Ampliiaraus is leading in the celebrated ex- 
pedition of the Seven against Thebes. The chieftain informs 
Hypsipyle that his soldiers are in need of water, and Opheltes’ 
nurse, leaving the child behind her, gr^esolT to show them a spring. 
Daring her absences Opheltes is attacked and killed by a serpent, 
whereupon Queen Eurj'dice. when slic hears of the disaster, 
wishes to kill her. From this fate she is saved by the intercession 
of Amphiarans, Who promifscs to institute a festival — in other 
words, the Nemean Games — In honour of the child. We do not 
knoav the end of the stofy, nor do we discover In the existing 
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fragments what happens to Hjpsipyle’s sons, Wtm had a moog- 
nition scene with their inottim, and must have had some eihare 
in the dinouement. But the figure of their mother stands out in 
clear light. Unhappy, swept from one disaster to another, and 
always the unlucky victim who has to bear the brunt of the suffer- 
ing, she still had her glorious memory, which no one could 
take from her, when she was Jason’s bride. All the excitement 
caused by the great army’s arrival at Nemea, and the keen 
anguish of the young prince’s death — her fault as usual — were as 
nothing compared with the undying romance which adorned her 
earlier years. “Nessiin maggior dolore,” “Sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier ihings ” — this, too, she felt to the 
full. But it was glorious to have lived once. “ O prow of Argo 

and the salt sea flashing white! Oh, my two sons ” 

Macaria is not very well known, and i)erhapB shfe is not so in- 
teresting as other heroines. But that is not her fault ; in all pro- 
bability a long section dealing with her fate has been lost. She 
typifies, hovrever, the nobility of sacrifice, and from that point of 
view is best compared with a far weaker specimen of her sex, 
Iphigeneia in Aulis. The former docs something more than accept 
her doom : the latter obeys with trembling. Iphigeneia is not 
mcactly commonplace, but she has the feminine shrinking from 
death, and wastes a lot of time in useless appeals to her father, 
Agamemnon. Macaria has the proud aloofness of a daughter of 
the gods. She might be Jephthah’s daughter, or Cassandra with 
her wide-eyed prescience, but w’ithout her subtlety. In the 
Heracleidaa, where she appears, wc' have the story of Eurystheus* 
relentless persecution of Heracles’ children, who have taken 
refuge before the temple of Zeus at Marathon. Alcmena, mother 
of Heracles, together with the daughters, are in the temple; 
Hyllus, the eldest son, has gone to seek another refuge, should 
Athens fail; lolaus, Heracles’ old companion, is doing his best 
to defend the unhappy suppliants from death. A herald, to whom 
the Scholiasts have given the name of Copreus, arrives from 
Eurystheus at Argos, and is beginning to drag the suppliants 
away, when the King of Athens, Demophon, and his brother, 
Acamas, appear on the scene. The usual altercation takes place, 
and Copreus threatens the Athenian monarch with war. Mean- 
while, Demophon has discovered that a noble virgin must be 
sacrificed to Persephone. Wlio is it to be? The King will not 
allow an Athenian girl to be slain. Here is the chance for Macaria, 
daughter of Heracles. She comes forward offering herself as the 
victim, and going further still in self-sacrifice, claims for herself 
the right, the sole and exclusive right, to accept her doom as 
Heracles’ daughter. After bidding a proud farewell to lolaus 
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18 reason for tbitdoiig libat the sacriftce is nc4 nlliinately needed/ 
because Hyllns xetnxfiB with a large army — ^where ha obtained it is 
a mystery — and Bnrystheus is defeated and killed, to the intense 
and saTage joy of Alemena. But whether she does or does not 
suffer the extreme penalty (even Tphigoneia is saved at the last 
moment), Macaria stands forth as a noble example of a woman, 
fanned in a heroic mould, who admits no rival in her acceptance 
of duty. We cannot help thinking that Tphigeneia at Aiilis would 
have been only too glad if some other virgin had offered herself 
in her place. We cannot think thus of Macaria. The difference 
between the two is that between the human and the divine, or 
that between Sophocles’ Deianeira. who does all for love, and 
Euripides* Medea, who is actuated by the fiercest hate. Deianeira 
forgives her peccant lord, and is sublime: ^fedea, a magnificent 
tigress, can neither forgive nor forget. Tphigeneia is almost 
commonplace by the side of !Nracaria. 

It is when we study the variety and truthfulne.ss of these and 
other heroines that we reali.se why Euripides has been called a 
great feminist, and why, from another 7v>int of view, he has been 
decried as a misogynist. The latter charge seems to have been 
prevalent in Athens, and, of course, Aristophanes made comic use 
of it. But for the most part, the critiidsm meant that Kuripides 
did not shrink from showing the acts which a woman scorned 
can do — in other words, that he did not hesitate to reveal the 
tortured souls of his Phnr^dras and Medeas. And because he 
looked a little deeper than his con tern porn rieq into the mystery 
of personality, he brought out traits and eharacteristics which 
were often ugly and sometime*? terrible. He knew and analysed 
the different kinds of women, for he was quilc aware that women 
have a complexity of nature, which men often lack, and that they 
contrast with one another along a w'ide scale of difference. An 
Alcestis or an Andromeda at one end of the scale, and a Medea 
or a Phffidra at the other — how deep is the chasm which separates 
the good an^d the bad, while yet both varieties have the common 
features of womanhood ! But it 'was not as a dogmatic dramatist 
that he labelled his characters. He will show us traits which lead 
ns to understand .and forgive Phredra, and make us actually sorry 
for the isolated and expatriated Medea. Who will decide on which 
side goodness stands when there is so much that is evil in the 
conventional idea of good, and also a soul of goodness in things 
evil? Euripides makes it his business to analyse and interpret 
with perfect fearlessness, and being so critical and ruthless, he 
flutters many dovecots. In this he comes nearest to Ibsen. For 
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There is one rather dieocmoerti^ feature in the treatment of 
familiar Greek themes and the rdstion of the dramatists Coward 
one another. There seems no question that the successful authors 
did not hesitate to avail themselves of the works of their less dis- 
tinguished contemporaries or predecessors. Euripides is said to 
have borrowed his Alcestis largely from Phrynichus* Alcestis. 
iEschylus in similar fashion based his PerstE on Phrynichus* 
PhcdfiiESCB, or perhaps reconstructed the drama, incidentally show- 
ing how in his judgment the plot should be managed. But a 
more curious example is to be found in Euripides’ Medea, which 
is said to owe much to the w'ork of a certain Neophron on the 
same subject. Who Neophron was is a problem. As a fore- 
runner of Euripides, ho must have been of considerable import- 
ance. Aiistotlo mentions him, so Suidas tells us, who also gives 
us a few iioints in which he anticipates Euripides, attributing 
Medea’s fury, for instance, to her passion (Ovfio^), But did 
Neophron ever exist? His sujtposed work may have been a 
fourth-century forgery. 

This, however, is a digression, and has no necessary connection 
with our subject. We take up once more the unfamiliar heroines 
of Euripides in the ca> : of two mothers, Clymene and Merope, 
both of them intensely human characters, whose best and worst 
traits are seen in reference to their sons. Meroiie is perhaps the 
better known of the two, because Matthew Arnold wrote a modem 
version of the old Greek legend, but Clymene is, I think, the more 
interesting. And Euripides himself is fond of a study of mothers, 
because they represent at the time of their own maturity a conflict 
between the bodily and the spiritual, their relation to their sons 
resting primarily on a physical basis, while their unselfish devo- 
tion, their anxiety, their pre-occupation, and prejudice are entirely 
of the spirit. The Greek, like the modern Frenchman, thinks a 
great deal of his mother — not so much perhaps as the Chinaman, 
wdio believes that everything must give way to the sanctity of 
motherhood, but so far at least as justifies the abhorrence* as the 
worst of criminals of a matricide like Orestes. Singularly enough, 
however, we find in the mouth of Apollo, in the Bifimenides^ a 
defence of Orestes, based on the supposed fact that the real parent 
of a child is the father, the mother being only a nurse — the curious 
argument being illustrated by the birth of Athena, bom of no 
mother, but from the head of Zeus. But that was hardly the 
prevalent feeling in Athens, to which such figures as Hecuba, 
Andromache, and Deianeira made strong appeal. 
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ClymBoeV history to be found in the Pke^Aoti, a j^ay of 
which two long fragments ot seventy and eeveh^^ve lines re- 
spectively survive. Phaethon, a brilliant, aodMnous youth 
reminding us somewhat of a hero of Marlowe in love with the 
impossible, is told by his father, Merops, that a marriage has been 
arranged for him with a goddess. He does not relish the pro- 
mised life of ease and dignified dullness : he wants novelty, adven- 
ture, enterprise. Perhaps, too, he dislikes a union with a being 
so superior to himself, on grounds of practical common sense. If 
the latter is his main motive for shrinking from the match, 
Clymene, his mother, will reassure him. It is not true that 
Merops is his father. His real father is the sun-god, Helios, and 
if her son doubts her, let him petition the sun-god to grant some 
request : he will speedily di^over that his suit is granted in 
accordance with an old promise made to C'lyinene at the time when 
the liaison was made. Phaethou at once determines that he will 
ask to be allowed to guide the horses of the sun for one day, 
and though the god does what he can to dissuade him, and adds a 
number of earnest counsels to guide his daring venture, the ambi- 
tious hero persists in his resolve. Meanwhile, however all the 
preparations for the marriage so nmcli desired by Merops go on, 
and the chorus of maidens weave their songs in his honour and 
that of his bride. Alas ! we know the sequel. Phaethon, madly 
urging his steeds through space, loses all control of the chariot, 
and falls a smoking corpse to the ground. 

It is the effect of all these events on the mother which is worth 
studying. Clymene's maternal grief for her dead son, so bright 
and lovable and gallant, is the first thing. Then comes a terrible 
thought. Phaethon ’s death is so strange and unlooked for that 
it might lead to inquiry. What if Merops grew suspicious and 
insisted on asking questions? Would not the old intrigue be 
brought to light, and Merops discover that the young Phaethon 
was no son of his, but came of a celestial line? And then — what 
would happen then? Clymene does what she can. She has the 
dead body of her son brought to the treasure chamber and locks 
the doors with keys which she alone possesses. But you cannot 
hide a smoking corpse. A servant rushes in to tell the king that 
the treasure chamber is on fire, and at last Merops is confronted 
with the tn^h and knows all. If only the fates had been kind, 
we should have known how the drama ends, but here the frag- 
mentary story betrays us. Lict us hope that some kindly god* 
reconciled the estranged pair to one another, and that Clymene, 
the woman of many sorrows, found some consolation for her 

O) Mr. Oilbmt Norwood soggeote that the god wee Ooeeaus, who wee 
dsrmene'e fether. (See Gredt Tragedy, p. SOS.) 
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imperfect wife, as mother die had admirable qudlttee. 
And both in her pad frailties and her- present remorse die is 
thoroughly human, and retains - from beginning to end oar 
sympathies. 

There is a similar anxiety on the part of Merope with regard to 
her son in the play which goes by the name of Cregphontes, A re- 
volution lias broken out in Messenia, and the rightful king, Gres- 
phonies, has been killed by his brother. Polyphonies, who has 
assumed royal power and taken Merope, Cresphontes* queen, to 
wife. In order to save her infant son — also called Cresphontas^ — 
Merope sent him to some safe retreat in iBtolia. When the play 
opens the son is groivn up and ready to avenge his father. In 
order to win the confidence of Polyphontes, the young man claims 
the reward which had been offered by royal prcx^lomation to any- 
one who murdered Merotie's son. He has. already ingratiated 
himself with the usurping monarch, and has become a favourite 
in the court. Naturally alarmed lioth by the terms of the royal 
proclamation, and by the success of the young stranger, Merope 
despatches a slave to ^ICtolia to inquire whether her son is aUve 
and well, and on receiving news that he has disappeared no one 
knows whither, she at once comes to the conclusion that the story 
told by the king's new favourite is true, and that he is veritably 
the murderer of her sou. And now w'e come to the great scene 
which seems to have made the fortune of this play. Arming 
herself with an axe, MerojK* creejis into the chamber where the 
stranger is lying asleep, and is on the point of killing him, when 
her hand is stayed by the old slave — her messenger on a previous 
occasion — whC recognises the boy. Greek audiences were experts 
in the matter of recognition scenes, for they formed a valuable 
part of the Btock-in-trade of dramatists. But the making known 
to one another of Merope and her son seems to have obtained 
more than the usual melodramatic success, for Plutarch draws 
attention to it in his A/ora7ia (110 d, 998 e), and Aristotle, 
ill his Poetics (1454 a), speaks of it as of exceptional 

excellence. In the case of the play we are considering, 

the excitement no doubt wras enhanced by the blind 

passion of Merope, the extreme danger of the son and the 
narrow margin by which an appalling catastrophe was averted. 
No sooner, however, was the truth known than mother and son 
arrange a plot to slay Polyphontes, which is of course successful. 
We should like to know more of Merope in order to estimate her 
character aright. In her grief at the reported death of her am, 
she has the dignity and self-restraint of Priam's queen. Nw in- 
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deed does she expect much from life, if it is £rc»n her lips that 
we learn that we ** should lament the newly-bom and rejoice over 
the dead.'* 

We have now traversed most of the ground covered by these 
unfamiliar heroines of Bhiripides. We have seen that among the 
less-known women, as also among the better-known, the dramatist 
loves to analyse and illustrate feminine nature, and to give us 
typical instances both of frailty and moral worth. We have heard 
the story of a maiden of Romance — Andromeda ; of a brave 
victim who will offer herself in noble self-sacrifice — Macaria. A 
tragic mother has been drawn for us in Meropc, and — not for the 
first or the last time in Eiiripidean drama — a woman with a past 
in Clymene. To these must he added the still finer picture of a 
woman who lives only for the romance of her youth, and who lets 
the pageant of the present pass her by, unheeded and unfelt, the 
unhappy Hypsip^^le. One portrait still remains for which we should 
naturally look to Euripides the rationalist. She may be called a 
Woman of the Higher Education, and her name is Melanip}>c, sur- 
named the Wise. Melanippe the Wise cuts ralher a ridiculoua 
figure, but that perhaps is not altogether her fault. -\t all events, 
her instinct for lecturing is like that of most learned women, 
untiring and unap[»easable. She was the daughter of Hippe (wdio 
had married *^olus), and owing to an early indiscretion she was 
the mother of twin sons by no less im|)oriant a personage than 
Poseidon. She had been warn<*d to Ijide them from ^^<dus, who 
was naturally a tempestuous fatlu^r in hi.s wrath, and the cliildren, 
put away for safety, were discovered to he under the care of a bull 
and a cow. In that superstitious age men jumped to the con- 
clusion that the bull and cow had producc^d in the twin sons a 
miraculous progeny, and .<3iIolus determined that .such ]M>rtcnts 
should be de.stroycd. Melanipf»c was ]»]ac€:d in a difficult 
quandazy, for she w-anted to save her ehildri n and yet not rtsvcai 
their real origin. So she resolved to give her father a lecture 
on the impossibility of the Supernatural, and the consequent 
absurdity of believing in these miraculous births. It wu.s a great 
sjrieech, full of recondite references, on the quite modern theme 
that “ miracles do not happen,” an elalwratc sermon on scientific 
lines which must have given the audience in the theatre abundant 
material for thought. Melaiiipf>c sriys that she got her learning 
from her ” mother,” and this ” mother ” might well have been 
an oblique allusion to Anaxagoras or some other of the heterodox 
thinkers of Ionia. Unhappily enough, the lecture does not seem 
to have made the proper irnprt-ssiem on /Eolus, for he apiM^ars to 
have forced the ” wise ” Melauipfie to confess the truth, and she 
was only saved from death by the inter[x>8ition of Hipije. Even 
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learned ladies have their failings^ as Euripides, who knows every 
variety. of woman, is quick to recognise. 

With Euripides, however, as a nationalist, one naturally ends. 
We may have our own views as to his dramatic construction, his 
theatrical instinct and flair, his analysis of womanhood, and his 
capacity as a psychologist. But the one constant characteristic in 
his plays is his sceptical attitude towards the Olympian Pantheon. 
In drama after drama he confronts us with the dilemma expressed 
in a sentence in the . Bell^rophon : If the gods do something 

disgraceful, they arc not gods.** And the gods are always doing 
something disgraceful, as Apollo in his relations with Creusa in 
Jon, or else solving a problem not according to right and justice 
but by their own arbitrary will, as Athena stops Thoas in 
his reasonable resentment against the Greek defaulters in 
Iphigcucia in Tauris, Euripides uses freely the dcus cx machina 
to end his plays, partly, it would appear, if not wholly, out of 
scorn for the current theology. Ever since Dr. Verrall’s remark- 
able studies of Euripides, we have grown to regard the dramatist 
as a nationalist, who now and again has to conceal his obvious 
scepticism under a camouflage of pretended belief in order to 
escape public censure. His own ^new of the Godhead is another 
matter. Of that wc get some expression in Hecuba's fine 
apostrophe at the end of the Troadea (884 sq.>, which can 
best bo compared with iEschylus’ well-known confession of faith 
in a chorus of the Agamemnon. Whoever Zeus may be, and 
by wliatever name addressed, he is the One Universal God, who 
cares for justice and truth. But current theology is a tissue of 
absurdities. 

An apt pariilli‘1 to Euripides’ ix^sition in these matters is 
furnished by Virgil’s treatment of the legend of -.?2neas and Dido, 
in the fourth book of the iEneid — so ably handled by Professor 
K. 8. Conway in an article in the July Quarterly. Virgil 
gives us the usual theological background. Juno and Venus 
wrangle <iver the hero. Mercury is sent to awaken .^neas to a 
sense of his duty, and so on. The gods are represented as inter- 
fering with human affairs — not always to their advantage. But 
what did the poet himself think of these quarrelling deities? The 
answer is to be found in his incomparable portrait of the betrayed 
and. deserted Queen of Carthage. Dido had sacrificed herself and 
her future for love of a man who basely turned his back upon her 
and wh9 pleaded reasons of State as an excuse for his treachery. 
The position is not unlike that of Medea, betrayed by Jason. But 
while Medea was a formidable opponent. Dido has no arms of 
defence against ^neas, except her {lassionate devotion. 

W. Li. COTTRTNRy. 



BBITAIN AND POLAND, 


SPBAxmo in tite HoOBe of Commons on July 2l8t Mr. Lloyd 
Oeotge said : It is to the British interest, it is to the European 
interest, that Poland should not be wiped out. It would be fatal 
to the peace of Europe, and the consequenoes would be disastrous 
beyond measure." 

The Prime Minister indicated one of the reasons why w’e cannot 
dinnterest ourselves in the fate of Poland : "If the Bolshevists 
over-run Poland, they march right up to the frontiers of Ger- 
many; and Sovietland, after destroying the independence and 
existence of a free people, extends as a great, aggressive, im- 
perialist Power, which has grabbed territories belonging to another 
race and another people, right up to the borders of Germany. 
You may say, what does that matter? But my hon. and right 
hem. friends have only to think ^hat that means. I do not quite 
care to enter into oil the prosiiects." 

Now the feeling of the average Englishman on reading these 
words of the Prime Minister is simi>ly one of astonishment. 
Poland a British interest ! How can Poland possibly be a British 
interest? It may, he thinks, be conceivably a European interest, 
but, after all, he is inclined to say the British Empire is not 
Europe, and it is imprudent to meddle too closely in Continental 
affairs. The average man, and in particular the average working 
man ^putting aside all party folitic.s), has ftossibly a vague senti- 
mental sympathy for Poland, derived from old Liberal traditions, 
or from some old poetry, read long ago and forgotten, in which 
the name of Kosciuszko figured. He feels it is an excellent thing 
that Poland should be a free country again, no longer held down 
• by Bussians and Germans. But his syrnfiathy with Poland is 
qualihed by a little irritation. Why cannot this new nation settle 
down quietly to work, and not fight the Bolshevists, causing, as 
he believes, unnecessary wars in Eastern Europe -while the world 
is sick of war and bloodshed? All these thoughts flow through his 
mind, but it may safely be said that never at any moment does it 
occur to him that Poland is a British interest. 

Again, if we consider more instructed opinion, though we may 
find some glimmer of the tnith, it is only a glimmer. * We are 
told that Poland is an interest of France, that France has always 
desired a strong Power in the East as a balance, to make it 
difficult for Germany to attack her in the West. We are told, 
moreover, that a moderately strong Poland is useful for the extra- 
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aion of British trade in Eastem Europe, and that Ftdaad din eea 
would help to prevent the Baltic from beeraning. cnee, more e 
German lake. There may be some truth in all them argumentB, 
but they fail to go to the root of the matter, and omtainly fail to 
explain how Pohmd can be in any real sense a British interest. 

To understand this we must go much deeper. Poland is a 
British interest, not because the future of Prance, our Ally, is 
intimately connected with the .establishment of a strong P<dand, 
still less for any British interest in the Baltic, or any desire for 
trade with Eastern Europe, but because the interest of the Britidi 
Empire is inextricably linked with the cause of European free- 
dom. The two things stand or fall together. 

Whatever may be the reason, egoistic or altruistic, it matters 
not, but, by a certain Providence, Britain has never at any time 
been able to tolerate the domination of Europe by any single 
Power. 

She resisted Spain, she resisted Louis XIV. and Napoleon, she 
resisted the Kaiser, Wilhelm II., and she will resist also a lienin. 
The cause of European freedom is her own. Acquit her by all 
means of altruistic motives. But in considering British policy 
we must remember two facts ; First, that the British Common- 
wealth is founded upon freedom, and, while doubtless imperfect, 
is at this moment probably the most advanced expression of a 
State founded on liberty which has ever existed in the history of 
the w'orid ; and, secondly, that this Commonwealth demands, as a 
condition of its own existence, the establishment of liberty in 
Europe. It is impossible to dissociate the interest of Britain and 
the interest of Europe. The two are identical. English instinct 
realised that in the time of Philip 11. It is beginning now to 
realise that if Poland perishes we must bid goodbye to the liberties 
of Europe, and with them to the existence of the British Empire. 

To prove this, and to see that Mr. Liloyd J^leorge is absolutely 
right in declaring Poland to be a British interest, and not only a 
British but a European interest, one might add an interest of the 
world, it is only necessary to read a book recently published by 
Sir H. J. Mackinder, M.P. : Democratic Ideal* and Reality. 
The writer is a Conservative, but the book is not even remotely 
concerned with party politics. Sir H. J. Mackinder, one of the 
most distinguished living geognq>hers, writes solely from the point 
of view of geography, and bases his political conclusions — ^whieh 
are the same as those of Mr. Lloyd George — on the solid founda- 
tion of geographical fact. It is a book from which Conservatism, 
Liberalism, and Labour may alike derive instruction, tor no 
political ideals whatever can afford to be pursued at the expense 
of reality. There is, however, one thing farther to be said. The 
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conclusions to which Sir H. J. Mackinder comes are in their 
essence liberal, in the fullest sense of the word. The book, in 
fact, does for the Allied cause precisely what the book by Friedrich 
Naumann on Mitteleuropa did for the German. It sets forth the 
ideals, based on reality, which guided the British Empire and the 
Allies during the Great War. Just as Friedrich Naumann*8 book 
may be defined as the perfect expression of the German idea of 
world domination, of a Germany controlling the world from Berlin 
to Vladivostok, so the book by Sir H. J. Mackinder may be 
defined as the perfect expression of <he contrary and oj>posed 
British ideal : that of the extension of liberty and national self- 
government throughout Central and Kastorn Kiirope, according 
to the ideals, imperfectly realised as they may be, but still, in 
spite of imperfection, better realised by tbe l^ritish Commonwealth 
than by any other country*. 

In these tw'o books we have the two ccmtlioting ideals, tbe two 
standards, clearly set forth : tin* Oerinan ideal, that of 3-Viodrich 
Xaumann, of an organised and well-drilled dosjiotism. with all 
that is to be .said in favour of des|)otism ; a!id tbe British ideal of 
freedom and nations.] .self-government, not only a.s ilie sc*<*ix*t of 
the world's progress, but as tbe eondition for the existence* of the 
British Commonwealth. 

It is for British I-*al>oiir, not dehidiMl by fe>reign influence, to 
decide between these two l>ooks. tlie rJernian by ITerr Xaumann, 
and the British by Sir H. J. Mi.ekinder. '.rhev d<‘al in their 
different w’ays with tbe central issue of modern prditics, 
which the future of the world dej»criids. 

Sir H. J, Mackinder begins by jM»inting c»iit tin iiiiin«*ns<.* 
danger of a single Power dominating tlie \v<»rld fr<iiii Berlin to 
the Pacific. Such an Kinpire, astridi' tv.i> <*c»ritinents and 
threatening a third at Suez, inaccessible Ut w'a jiower. yet with 
the closed seas of the Baltic and tbe Black Sea undi^r its cftntrol, 
would not only be fatal to the iridefH*ndein-o of any Slat** u|m>ii 
the Continent, but would also be a nienaca" to Ib'itain. Arnerira. 
and Japan. 

With a wealfli of historical and geographical kii«iwledge, and a 
careful analysis of the relations between land power and sea 
power. Sir H. J. Mackinder demonstrates that this danger is no 
mere empty chima;ra, but that the historical and geographical 
f^onditions exist for the reali.sation of this plan. It was the main 
political objective of Germany during the Great War. It was tlie 
idea of Bismarck. Who shall say that it is not once more the 
objective of German diplomacy? 

The surrender of the German fleet in the Firth of Forth was 
a dazzling event, but in all soberness, if would take the long 
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view, must we not still reckon with the possibility that a jaxge 
part of the Great Continent might some day be united under a 
single sway ? May w*e not have headed off that danger in tibis 
War, and yet leave by our settlement the opening for a fresh 
attempt in the future? Ought we not to recognise that this is the 
great ultimate threat to the World's liberty so far as strategy is 
concerned, and to provide against it in our new political system? " 

To prevent this danger. Sir H. J. Mackinder holds, there is 
only one way. And let it bo carefully observed at the outset. 
Sir H. J. Mackinder is actuated by no fanatical hostility to Bol- 
shevism as a form of governinent, nor, on the other hand, by 
any reactionary dc-^^irc lo restore the Tsardom or Imperialistic 
Germany. Ho write.s as a man of science and a geographer, and 
surely, it is obvious to any intelligence that a lUisso-German Em- 
pire, whether a Bolshevist Empire — on the lines of the old Attila 
— c»r a TiUclendorff 1-inpiro — based on “ Kultur'* — would be ecpially 
a danger to the world. On these points Sir H. J. Mackinder has 
nothing to say. He is only concerned to point out that such an 
Empire would he fatal to the freedom of all nations, whatever its 
political form. Nature must be reckoned with, not forms of 
government. “ Nature in East Euro|>e and Asia offers all the 
pre-requisites of ultima to dominance in the world; it must be for 
man by his forethought and by the taking of solid guarantees to 
prevent its attainment.” 

How, then, is this danger to be averted? 

** Unless you would lay up trouble for the future, you cannot 
now accept any outcome of the War which does not finally dis- 
pose of the issue between Gorman and Slav in East Kiiroj>e. You 
must have a balance between German and Slav, and true inde- 
pendence of each, Yo»i cannot afford to leave such a condition 
of affairs in East Europe as would offer scope for ambition in the 
future, for you have escaped too narrowly from the recent 
danger. . . We, the Western nations, have incurred such tre- 
mendous sacrifices in this conflict that wo cannot afford to trust 
to anv^ing that may happen at Berlin ; we must be secure in 
any^HjHj^Tn other words, we must settle the question between 
the^^^mians and Slavs, and we must sec to it that East Europe^ 
Wee West Europe., is dipidcd into self-contained nations.** 

Putting these rofleirtions into concrete form. Sir H. J. 
Mackinder says: "The condition of stability in the territorial 
rearrangement of East Enro|ie is that the division should be into 
three and not into two State-systems, It is a rital necessity that 
there should he a tier of independent States between Germany 
and Russia. The "Russians are, and for one, if not two, genera- 
tions must remain, hopelessly incapable of resisting German pane- 
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tration on any baiiia but that of a military autooMey, naJaas thay 
be shielded from diiiect attack. The Bnssian paasantry oaanot 
read, they have obtained the only reward they looked for when 
they sided with '.the reyolntionaries of the towns, and now as 
small proprietors they hardly know how to manage their own 
countrysides. The middle class have so suffered that they were 
ready to accept order even from the hated Germans. As for the 
workmen of the towns, only a small minority of the Bussian popu- 
lation, but because of their relative education and of their com- 
mand of the centres of communication the rulers to-day of the 
country, Kultur knows how to ‘ influence * them.** 

These words were written before the consolidation of the Bol- 
shevist rigime in Bussia, but they are as true to-day as when 
they were uttered. Where would Bolshevism be to-day without 
German support? 

What, then, are the nations which inhabit the borderland 
between the Germans and the Bussians? 

** Between the Baltic and the Mediterranean you have seven 
non-German (and non-Bussinn) peoples, each on the scale of a 
European State of the second rank : the Poles, the Bohemians, 
the Hungarians, the Jugo-Slavs, the Boiimanians, the Bulgarians, 
and the Greeks.*’ 

Sir H. J. Mackinder analyses these National States in detail, 
and while he admits that Poland alone, or Bohemia alone, could 
never be secure, he believes that all together might federate for 
defence, and that, as they are all so different both from Germans 
and Bussians, they may be trusted to resist any new organisation 
of either great neighbour making towards the Empire of East 
Europe. *' Securely independent the Polish and Bohemian 
nations cannot be unless as the apex of a broad wedge of inde- 
pendence, extending from the Adriatic and Black Sea to the 
Baltic ; but seven independent States, with a total of more than 
sixty million people, traversed by railways linking them securely 
with one another, and having access through the Adriatic, Black 
and Baltic Seas with the Ocean, will together effectively balance 
the Germans, and nothing less will suffice for that purpose.** 
Therefore, Sir H. J. Mackinder concludes, ** let the idealists 
who, now that the nations are locked into a single world system, 
rightly see in the League of Nations the only alternative to Hell 
on Earth, concentrate their attention on the adequate sub- 
division of East Europe. With a Middle Tier of really inde^ 
pendent States between Germany and Russia they will achieve 
their end^ and without it they will not. Any mere trenching 
between the German Powers and Bussia, such as was contem- 
plated by Naumann in his Mitteleuropa, would have left German 



and Slav still in dual rfvalzj;, and no lasting stabiSi^ cxndd 
ensued. But tlie * Middle Tier/ supported by the nationi 
World League, will accompli A the end of breaking up 
Europe into more than two State^ystems. * * 

Of these seven nations Poland is by far the largest and the 
most important. She is the key to all the test. Th^efore we 
find confirmed, by a leading British geographer, the old saying of 
Napoleon : Poland is the corner-stone of Europe. And we might 
well ask ourselves whether, in view of developments since Napo- 
leon's day, in view of Suez, and the extreme danger of a Busso- 
German coalition to Egypt and to India, Poland is not equally 
essential to the British Empire. 

Wn^ethcr that be so or not, we are brought by Sir J. H. Mac- 
kinder's book face to face with a question of very great import- 
ance. That question was stated in the House of Commons on 
November 17th of last year by Mr. Lloyd George in a very re- 
markable speech. After pointing out that one set of anti-Bol- 
shevist forces were fighting for consolidating, reuniting, and re- 
knitting together the old powerful Bussian Empire that overlay 
two continents, in a word for a reunited Bussia, Mr. Lloyd George 
remarked : 

" Well, it is not for mo to say whether that is a policy which 
suits the British Empire. There was a very great ^atesman, a 
man of great imagination, who certainly did not belong to the 
party to which I belong. Lord Beaconsfield, who regarded a great, 
gigantic, colossal, growing Bussia, rolling onwards like a glacier 
towards Persia, and the borders of Afghanistan, and India, as 
the greatest menace the British Empire could be confronted 
with." 

Mr. Lloyd George went on to say : “ The Esthonians do n<rt 
want a reunited Bussia; the Lithuanians to them it is poison. 
The Ukrainians I am not quite sure of. They are divided, and I 
would not dogmatise about them." He mentioned also Georgia, 
Armenia, and the nations of the Caucasus, remarking that all 
these gteat forces were " fighting for local independence, for their 
nationality.” 

Now these remarks deser^^e very careful attention. With un- 
erring insight Mr. Lloyd George went to the root of the whole ' 
question. Rome, indeed, may find it strange to see Mr. Lloyd 
George, a life-long Liberal, quoting Disraeli, the great Conser- 
vative statesman. It is even more strange to find the leading 
British geographer, Sir H. J. Mackinder — a Conservative — ^indM- 
ing on, as a condition of the League of Nations, "the adequate 
subdivision of East Europe, and the breaking-np of East Europe 
into more than two State-systems." But, if we reflect on it, we 
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shall not find it strange. No British statesman,' whether Conser- 
vative or Illiberal, can do other than observe the inner logic of the 
British Eminie. Britain is greater than her statesmen, and they 
must, BO far as they are true to Britain, follow the law of her 
being. At no time in her history has Britain been able to tolerate 
tfie domination of the Continent by a single Power, whether that 
of a Philip II., a Napoleon, a Kaiser, or a Lenin. On that point 
allJBritish statesmen are united. Founded on liberty itself, the 
British Empire requires the liberty of Europe (including Bussia) 
as the condition of its own existence. 

We have looked at the matter hitherto mainly from a strategical 
point of view : the danger to Europe and to Britain of a Busso- 
German coalition across the dead bodies of Poland, Bohemia, and 
that ** middle tier of free and independent States which separate 
Germany from Bussia. But there are two points to be considered 
in conclusion. The destruction of this middle tier of States is 
both fundamentally unjust and contrary to the trend of European 
evolution. 

On the first point, that of justice, little need be said. We hear 
a great deal in the so-called liiberal Press of liberty, justice, the 
principle of nationality, etc., but, when there is a question of 
Poland, the Liberal Press, forgetting its own principles, and 
desirous only of peace at any price, seems to say : " Perish Poland, 
and perish liberty. Germany wants Bussia for her economic 
development. Let her have it. Poland stands in the way. Well, 
let ns obliterate Poland, and arrange a new partition of the Polish 
nation between Germany and Bus.«iia.” To British interest these 
men are naturally blind — to consider that would appear to them 
a scandal. But they are blind also to the rights of nations and 
to the dictates of justice. They will argue about the right of 
three million Arabs in Mesopotamia to form a national State, 
about Ireland or India, but to the claims of Poland — which is the 
comer stone of Europe — they are wholly indifferent. 

They are blind also to another consideration. Fixing their gaze 
on the past, they are without hope for the future, and blind to 
the trend of European evolution. 

What has been the trend of European evolution since the Con- 
gress of Vienna? And why, if we desire peace in Euroj>e, must 
this process be extended also to Bussia? 

The last great settlement of Eurox>e took place at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815. Since then Europe has undergone a great 
process of political evolution. The idea of nationality, a result 
of the French Bevolution, began to spread from Western to 
Central and Eastern Europe, and the dynastic principle was no 
longer regarded as the true basis of a State. During the nine- 




teenth century difinnited nalibns worked for 
gave birth to new nationid States, such as the EihgSc^ of jMfy 
and the Genian Empire; whi^ subject nationalities elsewhere 
worked for their emancipation, for their political independence. 

The Great War hastened the process. As has been well said 
by a modern historian, when the great period of nationalist wars 
and revolutions came to an end in 1878, the political geography 
of Europe had been materially simplified and clarified. By the 
unification of Germany and Italy, one half of the great un- 
nationalised area which still survived in 1816 had been satis- 
factorily cleared up. But in the other half, represented by the 
Austrian and Turkish Empires, the national principle had only 
achieved an incomplete and partial victory. Both these Empires, 
however, perished in the Great War, and out of their destruction 
new national States have arisen, based on the same principles 
as the great Nation States of Western Europe. 

“If it is true, and who will deny it?” says Mr. Bamsay Muir 
in his valuable book on Nationalism and Internationalism^ **that 
the trend towards the adoption of the Nation as the only healthy 
basis for the State, wherever the potentiality of nationhood exists, 
has been one of the dominant features of modern history, then, 
indeed, in this respect we may say that the Great War is the 
culmination of modern history. It was a successful vindication 
of the idea that the streiiglh and progress of European civilisation 
•nre largely derived from that variety of culture which the national 
system maintains, against an insolent assertion of the right of 
one single Kultur to impose its methods and its hideous moral 
standards upon all.” 

Bussia, however, alone to-day, standing on the outskirts of 
civilisation, has remained unaffected by the trend of modern 
Europeinn evolution, and until the Bussian question is squarely 
faced, and the old Bussian Empire is broken up into self-governing 
national communities, there can be no hope for peace in Europe. 

Bussia, that is to say, unlike ^hc rest of Eurox>e, has remained 
almost wholly untouched by that principle of nationality which, 
having its origin in the French Bevolution, spread over Central 
Europe, and won its culminating victory in the Great War. Yet 
it is quite impossible, now that the old Austro-Hungarian and 
Turkish Empires have been broken up, that the old Bussian 
Empire, whether under Monarchical or Bolshevist rule, should 
continue to exist. With the advance of education, and the 
gradual appearance of democratic institutions, the old Bussian 
Empire is bound to break up into its constituent national 
elements. We shall no longer have, as in the time of Disraeli, 
“a great, gigantic, colossal, growing Bussia, rolling onwards like 
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a glacier towards and the borders of Afghanistan, and 

India.’* Near, if the Bol^evists attempt a centralised dictator* 
ship, is such a rigime likely to last. 

The iwo great divisions of the real Bussian people — Muscovy 
and the Ukraino-jare more likely to draw apart and form separate 
communities thim to be ruled from a sihgle centre. As for the 
non-Bussian peoples, which formed part of the old Bussian Empire 
-^Finland, hlsthonia, Liettland, Liithuania, Poland and Boumania 
(for the old Bussian Empire included Bessarabia, a Boumanian 
province) — ^it is inconceivable, whatever be their future, that 
they should” be placed again under the Muscovite knout. South 
of the Caucasus, too, nations like Georgia and Armenia are 
regaining their liberty ; and many will share the opipion expressed 
by liord Bryce on December 2nd, 1919, when he said at the 
Persia Society’s banquet: **They wished nothing but good to 
Bussia, and hoped she would regain order and prosperity, but 
he believed people south of the Caucasus would be better off 
managing their affairs themselves than under the overshadowing 
power of an immense State in the North.” 

One thing is certain. The old Bussian Imperialism is doomed, 
and any attempt to revive it on the part of Lenin is predestined 
to failure. The ideas and methods of an Ivan the Terrible are 
out of date. They may survive for a little while longer in Bussia. 
But even in Bussia the Western principle of law as distinct from 
the methods of an Asiatic despotism must triumph in the end. 
She will become free herself, and the races which she has hitherto 
held in subjection will attain their full national independence. 

In dealing with Bussia two facts must continually be borne in 
mind, all the more so since both in the House of Commons and 
the Press these facts are frequently ignored. 

In the first place, we must remember that out of the 180 
million people included in the old Bussian Empire, coni];>aratively 
few were Bussians. According to the Bussian official statistics 
of 1897; the Great Bussian people, which constitutes Bussian 
nationality, represented only 48 per cent, of the population of 
the Empire. The Empire included peoples not even remotely 
akin to the Bussians, w*hether in race, language, religion or 
culture. The old Bussian Empire of Peter the Great was a 
construction as artificial and ramshackle as that of the Hnpsburgs 
or that of the Ottomans. These latter have been broken, and 
out of their ruins have sprung National States. The same pro- 
cess of national evolution is inevitable in the old Bussian Empire. 

Secondly, we have to remember that, while the old Bussian 
Empire and the Empire of the Hohenzollems were contiguoua, 
the German people and the Bussian people are not contiguoua. 
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The real Germany and the mad Boesia ore seiianted. from eai^ . 
other by a wide, belt of peoples who have just as great a light 
to their nationid existence and independence as Germany or 
Bussia to theirs. The union cl Germany and Bussia in one vast 
Empire could only take place through the destruction of the 
series of free and independent States which lie between Germany 
and Bussia. 

Therefore it is, dear that, whether we look at the matter from 
the point of view of British interest, the interest of Europe, fhe 
clums of justice, or consider the process of political evolution in 
Europe, by which the whole of Europe (with the exception of 
Bussia) has been broken up into National States — from all these 
points of view t^ existence and independence of Poland is vital. 
Some may be satisfied with the fact, so clearly demonstrated by 
a British geographer, that Poland is a British interest. Others 
may prefer to take a European point of view, and declare, with 
Napoleon, that Poland is the corner-stone of Europe. Others, 
again, may be led by a sentimental and generous sympathy with 
the aspirations of others than ourselves to freedom, and therefore 
give their hearts to Poland in her struggle. Others, findly, may 
prefer to take a scientific view and consider Poland’s effort to 
maintajn her independence as part of the great evolutionary pro- 
cess of Europe towards freedom and national self-government. 
Evolution is but a longer way of spelling hope— that Divine Hope 
which is at the root both of Politics and Nature — and the freedom 
of Poland is part of that great hope. 

*'My failure to establish a strong Poland, the necessary corner- 
stone of European stability ; my failure to destroy Prussia ; and 
my blunder in regard to Russia : these,” said Napoleon at St. 
Helena, “were the three great errors of my life." Let us hope 
that no British statesman may ever have cause to make a similar 
confession. 


B. 



GERMANY AND BOLSHEVISM. 

On the western edge of a sparse strip of woodland stood a tall 
young man leaning against a tree, and absorbedly reading a paper- 
covered, much-tattered book. He was shabbily dressed in grey 
cloth with a tatterdemalion cap and tom, cheap boots, but the 
rifle at his side was clearly cherished by one who knew how to 
look after rifles. He was dirty, unshaven, and painfully thin, 
but when he looked up on my approach the fire of fanaticism 
smouldered in his deejy-sunken eyes. The ps^nphlet he was 
devouring was by Lenin. 

The young man was a private soldier in the Spartacist or “Red ” 
army, which at that time was desperatel3^ defending the “Red” 
Republic of the Ruhr Valley against the German Government 
forces. For some weeks in the spring a Spartacist or Bolshevist 
uprising, in man}^ resi>ects adinirabh' organised and devoid of 
the excesses associated with Bolshevism in Russia, had assumed 
control of the thickly populated mining and industrial area roughly 
called the “Ruhr Gebiet.” This area covers an irregular quadri- 
lateral, its western boundarj" the Rhine from Dus.seldorf north- 
ward as far as the Wesel, its northern boundaiw the river Lippe 
as far as Hamm. Lines drawn roughly from Hamm, through 
Hagen, Remscheid, Solingen, and thence to Dusseldorf mark its 
eastern and southern limits. Crowded with smoke-ridden towns 
and hungry, turbulent villages, the political “storm-centres” of 
this district have always been, and are, the towns of Essen, 
Duisburg, Muelheim, and Dortmund. Of these, Essen is at once 
the most important and, should occasion arise, the mo.st apt to 
violence. 

During the brief career of this very remarkable experiment in 
Bolshevism or Spartaci.sm — the name matters little since the 
governing ideas are the same — I was able to study it closely in 
both its military and administrative asiiects. This “Red” 
Republic had been set up suddenly in one of the most important 
industrial districts of Europe, a district in which it was vitally 
important to keep up production for jxjst-war economic recon- 
struction. The Republic had assumed, and was carrying out, all 
ordinary administrative functions. There had been, on the whole, 
remarkably little violence or bloodshed. Generally the safety of 
person and property had been scrupulously regarded, and viola- 
tions of either were certainly more apt to be punished than 
glossed over. Moreover, the output of the mines, the cardinal 
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economic factor, had not fallen far below average. There is no 
doubt that the Spartacists of the Ruhr Valley had expected that 
their venture would be followed by similar outbreaks throughout 
the country, and that these coalescing, the weak German Repub- 
lican Government would collapse, and Germany would be 
reorganised under a Spartacist system. These hopes were doomed 
to disappointment. Except for sporadic disturbances, the “Red “ 
Republic found itself alone. To an outside view, even granting 
the feebleness and vacillation of the German Cabinet, its position 
was hopeless, but the Spartacists of the Ruhr showed no dismay. 
They were fanatics and liad both the fanatic’s blindness to obvious 
facts and his reckless daring. As a last resort they could, of 
course, do untold damage, not only to Germany but to industrial 
Europe, by sabotage in the mines. 

The rim of woodland where I encountered this Spartacist 
outpost bordered a small plain, cut into fields, through which 
runs the river Lippe. The road by which I had come led across 
the plain to the little township of Haltem on the edge of the 
stream. Here we were almost in the centre of the extended 
^ront which the Spartacists were trying to hold against the 
Government forces. Already .Haltern was being bombarded, and 
the Government troops were preparing to force a crossing of the 
Liippe. The commander of this Spartacist company, also a 
shabby, hungry-looking young man in civilian clothes, was at 
work in the little parlour of a neighbouring cottage. Full of 
confidence, ho indicated a battery of small, old field guns placed 
to command the bridge over the Tjip|'»e. He showed me two or 
thr^ee machine-guns cleverly concealed and gave me optimistic 
estimsites as to the strength of the Spartacist army. To one 
accustomed to the organisation of modern armies in the field the 
spectacle of all this was pitiful in the extreme. This outpost 
was typical of the whole Spartacist venture. There were no 
organised supplies. There were no reserves of ammunition. 
There were no estahli.shed communications, and but the most 
primitive arrangements to deal w'ith casualties. A thin line of 
ill-nourished, ragged young enthusiasts, without food, blankets 
or overcoats, and with absolutely nothing behind them ! Two 
hours after I left Hal tern Government troops captured the place, 
and the post I had visited was wiped out. A few days latw the 
Spartacist resistance collapsed every'where, and the “Red** 
Republic came to an abrupt end. Tlie same fanatical enthusiasm 
which characterised the Spartacists in their military activity 
appeared also in their efforts to establish civil administration. 
Completely ignorant of the fundamental social and economic prin- 
ciples which control the life of a highly civilised community, and 
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especially of a denary populated industrial ai^a sudh as tiiis, these 
out-at-eltowB young men in their headquarters at Essen, for 
example, toiled indefatigably at the task of getting their new 
machinery into working order, issued their edicts, appointed coun- 
cils and committees and officials, . though not, as one might have 
expected, in extravagant numbers, and tackled gigantic industrial 
problems, firmly convinced that the fortress of modem society, 
complex and formidable and admirably exemplified just here at 
Essen, must fall to pieces on first contact with the enlightenment 
radiating from the doctrines of Marx and Lienin. 

From the study of this crude, premature, but deeply interesting 
experiment in practical Bolshevism, certain questions emerged. 
How far in this restless, profoundly humiliated, desperately 
ambitious, post-war Germany have the doctrines of Bolshevism 
taken root? Given a Bepublican Government which has hitherto 
failed to arouse in the minds of the mass of the people any 
particular loyalty or respect, is it possible that further Bolshevist 
efforts might he attended by greater success than the “Bed” 
Hepuhlic of this spring? If, as is probable, the Bolshevist move- 
ment in Bussia should steadily become stronger, less barbaric in 
method and better organised, .and if this Bnssian movement by 
force of arms or other means sl^mld establish direct contact with 
Germany and should offer Germany by virtue of co-operation with 
it rescue from her present state of humiliation before the Allies 
and a new chance of “place in the sun,” would not the German 
people snatch at the oppr>rf unity ? The psychology of a nation 
in defeat is not easy to analyse. It might seem probable that the 
more highly developed and en^^rgetic a people the greater its 
demoralisation after defcirat. With Germany this is not so. 
Especially during the last six months has the attitude of the 
German commercial and industrial classes impressed impartial 
observers from other countries. Germans frankly admit defeat, 
but they are not discouraged. On the contrary, they have per- 
fect confidence that their brains and energy will eventually regain 
for them their former po.sition in the commercial and industrial 
world. Eighty per cent, of German hiisiness men, and practic- 
ally the w'holc of the younger generation, atfribute the defeat of 
Germany to the inherent evils and parasitic abuses of Prussian 
militarist ascendancy, to the unbound and inflated finance of the 
wealthy magnates whom the ex-Kaiser gathered round him, 
flattened, encouraged, and made use of, and to the boundless 
megalomania of William IT. himself. Having by bitter process 
shaken off these things, and being complacently satisfied that 
tlieir own inordinate commercial and national ambitions did 
nothivig towards precipitating war, business Germany has set 
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lierself to the task of legaining prosperity with cfaaxacterlstic 
energy, .and with already a measure of success that is not soM- 
ciently realised in England. German business men are cimdidly 
bewildered when their advances are not welcomed by their former 
enemies. Haying got rid of the Hohenzollems and concluded the 
war, it is not within German psychology to understand that 
hostile feeling could survive. Years of Prussian ** blood and iron” 
discipline bad had the result unconsciously of depreciating the 
value of human life and suffering throughout the nation, whilst 
the German Empire itself was of so recent origin that even during 
the war hundreds of thousands of Germans, other than Prussians, 
could not conceive themselves a-s being for all time identified with 
it, in its aims and in the means it chose to achieve them. 

To an observer travelling through Germany it certainly 
appeared incredible that Bolshevist ideas could take any real hold 
upon the business classes. There was ample evidence everywhere 
both of hard work and shrewdness. In towns so far apart as 
Hamburg and Frankfort trade has revived astonishingly, and, 
despite high prices, money circulates freely. Communications, 
whether by air, water or land, are being rapidly developed or 
re-established. Trade with foreign countries, and esx)ecially with 
the Ignited States, is optniing out steadily, and, if German banks 
cannot as yet revert to the bold system of long credits which 
made Germany so powerf\il a com|H*titor commercially in other 
countries before th«^ war, their dividends indicate that they are 
once again handling busino.ss with a good deal of shrewdness and 
elasticity. Everywhere in Germany these signs of activity are 
refieated. Siimc of this revived oomiiiercial enterprise may here 
and there appear somewhat ostentatious and unstable, some of 
the innumerable new vcnTnre,s may he founded on hope rather 
than credit, hut the facts remain that an immense amount of 
trade activity is everywhere to be found, that there is clearly 
enough money in t?ie country for people to risk on business 
adventure, and that there are people reaily to risk it. A certain 
safeguard resides in the fact that the German in trade is still very 
much the stoady going German of old Gustav Freytag's Soil und 
llaben, and is apt to fight shy of speculative enter^irises and 
imaginative values. 

A business class so absorbed and thrifty as this, bent first on re- 
establishing its former standards of comfort, and. secondly, on re- 
gaining its former status for Germany, i.s not in the least likely to 
welcome experiments in Bolshevism, The Bepublic is in the 
saddle, and although by no means yet an expert rider should 
with more cx|»oricnce ho able to take its hurdles. Hitherto the 
policy of, the German Government has been vacillating and feeble 
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in the extreme. The Bepublic came into existence more because 
the Hohenzollem dynasty had been got rid of, and somebody had 
to take over the unenviable task of governing a sullen and 
humiliated nation, than because the Oemian people believed that 
a republican system would launch them at once upon a sea of 
enlightenment and successful reconstruction. Moreover, party 
distribution both in the Reichstag and <*ountry i.s such that no 
Ministry can be steadily sure of a clear mcajority for any Imld con- 
structive policy. When a Cahinot has daily to manipulate and 
contrive, to balance probabilititvs and negotiate sectional preju- 
dices, its action is bound s<x>ncr or later to heroine hampered and 
timid, and therefore to arouse distiu«i in the country. Of this 
situation there is am]:*le evidem e that the Bolshevist organisation 
in Germany and the very able Bolshevist propagandi.sts elsewhere 
are taking full advantage. And Bolshevist ]>ropaganda as one 
encounters it to-day in Germany is the most astute, the most 
thorough, the most unscrupulous, and tlis best organised that has 
been directed upon our generation. 

A further grave weakness of the present Ropuhlican system in 
Germany lies in the inexperience of world affairs and even of 
local administration which those display whom the revolutionary 
w'hirlpool has swept into authority, be tbey saddlers, carpenters, or 
even country lawyers. In the political world of to-day the loftiest 
motives, unaccompanied by practical experience, do not carry a 
man very far. The Spa Conference made this abundantly clear. 
The laurels thereof for Germany, .scanty though they were, rested 
on the brow of Dr. Simons, Seeretar\’ i»f State* for Foreign Affairs, 
a permanent officijil par rxcrJlmvc, astute, tactful, competent. 
He understood the devices and mental processes of negotiation and 
his worthy colleaguc.s did not. At iire.sont iIk* German Republic 
relies far too implicitly on its permanent oflk-ials. These very 
able men are, on the whole, reactionary to the last degree. 
Amongat them, together with a horde of disgruntled ex-officers 
seeking employment, Pomeranian “squireens” and X'^niversity 
professors still dazzled with the doctrine of German domination 
through Divine right, the monarchist idea survives. That there 
is still a monarchist organisation in Germany is, of course, undeni- 
able. It may yet attempt another coup dWtat, but sooner or 
later it will certainly collapse before the stolid opposition of the 
business classes, w^hose sole desire is to “ scrap *’ every vestige of 
the Hohenzollem system, and to build up a Germany that shall 
pay dividends rather than distribute decorations. It is known 
ihat the Monarchi-sts have approached the existing Communist 
organisations in Germany with a view to an united attack on the 
Republic. The Monarchists, unenlightened by war, still imagine 



that the old Prassian diadidihe tetaipB its grip, and that thegr IHII 
be able at will to call an enthuriaetic nation to their fiacdd 


banner. But if a hankering after HohenzoUem pomp still Inrfce 
in the corridors of the Wilhelmstrasse, there are no signs of it in 
the busy counting houses of Frankfort or the factories of Elberfeld 
and Barmen. If, too. Monarchists and Communists, at the two 
extremes of German thought, should unite to overturn the existing 
** bourgeois system, neither ally will have any illusions about 
the other. So cynical a combination could not endure. 

There are other, if less evident, eleineuts of stability in Ger- 
many which Bolshevism will find it difficult to disperse. Behind 
the Keichstag there is a body whose authority and influence are 
daily increasing. This is the Statt: JCconoinic Council, to which 
belong men eminent and skilled in every branch of national life, 
in agriculture, science, roscurch, tiiiaiiee, industry, labour, educa- 
tion. Here, on level terms, mining magnates, such as Hugo 
Stinnes, must ihrasli out industrial problems with labour leaders 
and scholars. The establishment of this council was a statesman- 
like conception, and there can bo no doubt that its influence and 
resources will be on tlie side of moderation and common sense in 
any national emergency. Moreover, competent foreign observers 
are agreed that in the regions of economics, agriculture, and 
finance the Government measures taken in the difficult months 
after the war have been on tbe wliole remaikably sound. The 
steady policy of the wealthy private banks, which are still so 
iin|x>rtaiit a factor in German financial life, has notably contri- 
buted to the task of national reconstruction. 

These are elements that should make for steadiness and 
moderation in the Germany of to-day. What of the millions of 
the workingdass ]K)pu]ation and minor employees of every kind, 
restless, dissatisfied, jioorly nourished, and badly clothed? The 
spectacle is sufficiently ilepressing. It is unnecessary at this stage 
to describe the conditions under which the larger iKirtion of the 
XK>pulation of Germany is now living. Much has been exaggerated 
for political piirix>ses, to exploit the inability of Germany to cope 
with Treaty requirements and the Allies’ exactions in coal and 
money. There arc, too, certain redeeming features of the situa- 
tion of which it is only just to take account — well-thought-out 
rationing system ; a generous yet sensible elasticity amongst 
doctors in the apjxirtionmcnt of fresh milk and white bread to 
infants and the sickly ; a strongly encouraged and immensely bene- 
ficial development of all kinds of games and athletics for the 
younger generation ; a gradual reduction in the cost of such 
essential articles as boots and shoes. Yet the gravity of the posi- 
tion generally was vividly proved by the ease with which the 
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German delegates to tbe Spa Coziferexioe satisfied the Allied repm- 
sentatives that it the production of coal in the Buhr valley mines 
were to be incxeaaed to meet the Allies* demands^ the Allies them- 
selves must co-operate in supplying better nourishment to the 
miners. Prioeg are still so high, supplies still so uncertain, and 
wages still so absurdly but of proportion to the cost of living that 
hundred of thousands of families from end to end of Germany are 
continually under-nourished, and hundreds of thousands of others 
cannot make both ends meet without running irretrievably into 
debt. Meanwhile, unemployment steadily increases. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that many of the 
social standards and sanctions essential to the existence of a 
inodern State have slackened in Germany to a degree that often 
leaves the observer aghast. Never in the history of the &erman 
people has so much crime of all kinds been committed as now. 
Never has there been less respect for i>er&on or property, less 
reverence for women, less regard for that quiet, sturdy, cheery 
home life which formerly was so notable a characteristic of the 
German race. At no time during tlie past year has Germany been 
free from strikes, and these not only indicate a discontented 
humour in labour itself, but add steadily to the disemnfort and 
irritation of the people as a whole. In these strikes almost every 
class of the working community' has l>eeii involved, from |>pasant 
proprietors to newsboys, from bank clerks to waiters, from railway 
operatives to bargees. To distract their minds from the depress- 
ing conditions under which they live the masses have thrown 
themselves into a mad chase of plciip-siire and dissijKition. Whole 
oommunities of men, w'omen, and children are completely 
absorbed in totalisator l>etting at innumerable race meetings and 
in every form of gambling. Tin’s, indeed, i.s explicable among 
classc^s so mortified, impoverished, and disillusioned as these. 
" L#et us risk,” they say, “ what little we have, for if we lose our 
lot cannot be worse than it is, and hard work alone cannot improve 
it.’* In the same spirit they lavi.sh their scanty resources on 
dancing halls and kinemas, they contemjdate the contrast between 
their poverty^and the flaunting ]iixur3’ of thousands of war pro- 
fiteers, and become 3 'et more c3*nical and reckless. ** Liet us 
snatch to-day an hour of pleasure, ^’o-morrow has nothing to 
offer US.** 


From such an attitude to acts of violence and sabotage is but a 
short step. Nor is national upheaval unfamiliar to such pbilo- 
^ph3'. Here Bolshevism flourishes, for the spirit of citizenship 
is largely gone from these people, and they are without Tvise and 
firm leaders. Bolshevism offers all that they ardently desi re ■ - 
access once more to comfort and plenty, pow*er and equality of 
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'Bppoxtumty, a fairer distribution of wealth, healthier ieonditiros of 
^ork, government by the w<»ker safeguarding the interests of the 
worker. Crude and ruthless in the application of its theories 
where the illiterate Russian is concerned, the widely-extended. Bol- 
shevist otganisation- in Germany is quite direwd enough to adapt 
its methods to .a nunre intellectual environment, to argue and in- 
spire rather than to browbeat, to siH%ad visions for the idealist and 
display hard facts for the businera man, to plan economic recon- 
struction, and bring forward a definite programme of renewed 
national prosperity. It is a fatal mistake to regard the advance 
of Bolshevism towards Western Europe as that of a horde of 
blood-stained and frenzied ruffians bent on the annihilation of 
modem society and bringing nothing to establish in its place. 
Bolshevism, as we already watch it at work in the central States 
of Europe, is a cool and formidable adversary, remorseless but 
essentially constructive, who will choose his weapons for each 
task. Beneath the surface in Germany to-day masses of men 
and women are eagerly waiting for Bolshevism, in which they 
believe they shall find the secret of renewed prosperity and self- 
respect. They are organised, and they have arms. Theirs is the 
blind strength of numliers. For them Lenin is the greatest figure 
in all the history of the world. Never were the working classes of 
a civilised country more ready for upheaval. Never have the 
esfablishetl forces of law and order appeared less adequate to 
resist. Linds.w B.\shfoiu>. 



THB FIIjGBIM of THE **NOBMAIi TEAB.” 


** O place and greatnesid millicins of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thco. Volumes of report 
Run with these false an^ most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings! thousand ‘*scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 

And rack thee in fheir fancies.'* 

(Duke Vinceiitio) Af. for Measure IV. 1. 


“I’ll bear thy charges, an thou wilt but ]>ilgrimage it along with me to 
the land of Utopia." 


Ben Johnson's Case is Altered, II. IV. 


Those who know the by-ways of Harrow Weald are aware that 
a roadside tavern in that locality is .oddly called “ The Case is 
Altered.” That name has not a more i>eculiar quality than has 
Mr. Chamberlain in his repeated quest for the ” Normal Year” 
in the finance of the United Kingdom. The name of Samuel 
Purehas, of Thaxted, in Essex, and of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, who wrote so many compilations before he died in 1027, 
is not more indissolubly connected with the words ” pilgrim ” or 
” pilgrimage ” than will be the name of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
vrho had the fortune, good or ill, to be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the end of the Great War, 1914-18, with the phrase, “the 
Normal Year.” For he, too, has his pilgrimage, the quest of the 
“ Normal Year,” on which he has laboured once, twice, and 
thrice, and always with a Quixotic air, which has made his 
“ volumes of report ” move many to laughter at our intractable 
finance. I propose to give a short account of these, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s pilgrimages and quests, and them to follow with some 
references to the grey facts of the day, and close with a look 
tow'ard the future and the prospects. By so doing we shall gain 
some striking contrasts, and more edifying, jierhaps, may discover 
why this repeated quest of the “ Normal Year ” is undertaken 
from the sombre shades of Downing Street. 

It does not require great power of divination to realise the 
main incentive to action of some sort. There is an uneasiness in 
cur very air. Unrest is the note of tlie day. Conferences and 
strikes, deputations to Ministers from time to time, high wages 
and high prices, irritating regulation of common 8ui>plieB, and an 
apprehensive attitude respecting our fate and foilune in the future, 
near and remote, are marks of our daily life. And though we are* 
now twenty months away from the date of the Armistice, it 
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eumot be aaid confidently that 'vre are on firmer and clearw g ro opd 
than we were then : the progress, if any, has been painfiaUy dow. 
As I write there oomes^the latest proof how this apprehension 
prevails. For in the Sbuse of Xiords, Lord Midleton, who cannot 
be regarded as unfriendly to a Government with Tory leanings, 
moved on the 7th of July last as follows ; — 

** Tbftfc it is incumbent on the Government to reduce the present undue 
strain on the resources of the country, and to appoint Special Commis- 
sionera with power to wind up existing Departments for special war service, 
and to reduce other inflated Establislunent-s tf» a normal level." 

There could not be a rnintake about the meaning of the demand 
thus made. It may be true, as the Jjord Chancellor said on this 
occasion, that no Government could permit any such Special 
Commissioners “ to wind up existing Departments, etc.,” and so 
usurp the very functions of Government, but tliat fact only adds 
to the significance of the vote given by the House of Liords, which 
passed Lord Midleton 's motion by 95 votes to 23. We need not 
construe this vote into an approval of the terms or suggestion of 
the motion, but it does unquestionably indicate a conviction among 
the Peers that the burdens of the countr}^ are not only great, but 
greater than they should bo, or might linve been. The significance, 
indeed, is greater than the acceptance of the motion would make 
it to appear ; for the liord Chancellor, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, had laboured, with much reference to detail, to show a case 
for satisfaction. In particular, he drew attention to the fact that 
the Government recently announced that seven Committees were 
about to he appointed, cacli to consist of ” a business man, a 
Member of Parliament, and an ex])ert,'' to deal with certain 
Departments. And it appears that the Departments in question 
are the Board of Trade, the Department of Overseas Trade, the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Ministry of Labour, the 
Ministry of Munitions, the War Savings Committee, and the 
Sugar Commission. On w'hat principle this selection of depart- 
ments for attention lias been made does not appear, nor why the 
War Savings C/Oinmittee and the Sugar Commission, for instance, 
should not be wound up, as Lord Midleton would say, at an early 
date ; but it is to be observed carefully that notwithstanding the 
promise of those seven Committees, each with a business man, 
an M.P., and an expert, the Lords gave such an emphatic vote 
in favour of Lord Midleton *8 strong motion. At that moment the 
House of Commons was discussing Income Tax questions, and that 
perhaps may be used here to suggest the data which caused the 
Lords to express the widespread sense of burdensomcnoss. For, 
to enlarge a reference made by liord Midleton, the burden of taxa- 
voL. cvm. N.S. B 





has been growing, and is heavier this year than ever, as the 
following table shows — 

1913-14' 1014-15 1016^6 191S-17 

Per heed £3 110 £430 £630 £11 70 

1917-18 1918-19 1919-SO 1920-91 (Ebtiiiisted). 

Per heed £13 11 0 £17 7 O £82 2 O £22 4 O 

Not only has taxation per head of the population advanced from 
£3 lls. Od. to £22 4s. Od. during the past seven years; but this 
sixfold burden, at last account, is a larger amount by much than 
it was at Armistice time. Let that fact be an index to the reasons 
for Mr. Chamberlain's pilgrimages in search of the Normal 
Tear,** There are, clearly, good grounds why the most com- 
placent Government, masters of the docile Commons, should in 
turn be apprehensive respecting the public finances, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be talking, talking at least, 
and repeatedly, of a “ Xornial Year." Let us s«‘o how ho does 
it, though it is to be feared that an 3 ' humour or pleasure attendant 
upon the performance will evaporate as we realise the financial 
case of the country. At any rate, the Chancellor’s *‘ Talc ’* 
of the Normal Year is one that will he told to the generations to 
come, and we may be forgiven for saying that it will be told with 
laughter and with song. 

The House of Couimoiis i.s never careless and listless on Budget 
night. At other times gossip in the Lobby or on the Terrace may 
prove more attractive than debatc-s in tho House, but on Budget 
night, the Chancellor up, and safeguarding some secrets till the 
end of his ’* statement," his auditors throng house and galleries, 
all a-tiptoe with ex]>ectation aud curiosity. That was so on the 
80th April, 1919, when Mr. Chamberlain was making liis Financial 
Statement, the first after the end of fighting in the great war. 
Towards the end of that speech, Mr. Chaml>erlaiii 6)x>ke of ** the 
policy which we ought to follow ’’ in the future, and added that, 
not only ■would the current year (1919-20) show a deficit of 
£275 or £300 millions (it proved to be over £326 millions), but 
the year was altogether abnormal, as expenditure was loaded with 
■war charges, and jieace was not yet made. In a few minutes be 
added : — 

'* Neither this year nor next year, nor, perhaps, the year after, will there- 
fore be normal, and in inviting the Committee to consider what our policy 
ought to be I am driven itj the hazardous expedient of casting my mind 
forward into the future to an imaginary normal year." 

He went forward immediately to give the Committee his 
imaginary normal year ’* as conceived at that moment, and to 
date the House has before it three excursions into this realm of 



the imagination on MrrChamberlain’s pairt. We muflt review 
these three attempts before we consider them in zelaiiim to 
actual things done by the Chancellor. 

In the light of the present there is a natveti in the Chancellor’s 
remarks of that day as he proceeded to sketch his imaginaxy 
normal year.” 

1 shall assume (says he] that by that time the Excess Profits Duty as 
we now know it will have ceased to exist. I shall assume, further, that the 
available assets out of votes of credit have all been realised, and that no 
further funds will bo drawn from them. I shall leave out of account for 
the present the sums we may expect to n^ceive on account of indemnities 
from the enemy, and in payment of interest and repayment of capital lent 
to our Allies.*' 

I am disposed to think that Mr. Chamberlain did not regard 
the sketch of the ” normal year ” which he proceeded to give 
as airy and unsubstantial, as it has proved. Excess Profits Doty 
remains, and he is raising the percentage this year, amid the 
execrations of the City and of the manufacturers ; he is still de- 
pendent to a large degree on war stores and other ” assets out of 
votes of credit ” for much of his revenue ; and as for the indemni- 
ties from the enemy, which he serenely left uncounted then, 
why, they arc still in the land of dreams. In that April of 1919 
he was estimating for a revenue of £1,201 millions (and got 
£1,339 millions) ; but in that ” imaginary normal year ” he looked 
for : — 


Hovrniio (million*' ». 
ruKiomR and Exriso 

X198 

Expenditure (millions). 
Army, Navy, and Air Forve 

XilO 

Inland 

IU»vonuo 

400 

<40 p.'r over pre-war) 


t Uher 

itourcos 

54 



400 



£652 

<uith j per rent. S.F.) 

rivil Sorvico#; 

CiistoriJS. Excise and P.O. ... 
Other i?rrviccs 

100 

53 

IS 

£766 


Again it is necessary carefully to note Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assumptions. Look not only at the Bevenue side, which has been 
noticed already, but at the sketch of the expenditure — a total of 
only £766 millions, while in the very same speech he w*as pro- 
viding for an expenditure which by 31st March, 1920, proved to 
be £1,665 millions, and justified so, i.e., according to his imaginary 
and not his actual Budget, the demand he made for the £114 
millions in taxation, the difference between the £766 millions of 
expenditure and the £652 millions of revenue in that ” normal ” 
Budget ! But, again, this was done ”oii the assumption that my 
calculations are not unduly sanguine, on the furtlier assumption 
that they arc not upset by forces beyond our control, and on the 
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yet further siamaipiSiM which I feel as mudh hesilaAion as 

about either of the other two, that I^arliament will hjUidband our 
resources and observe economy, the Committee kuowA the worse it 
has to face/* etc. Mtbin feeble talk about assumptions, such as 
that assomptioti that this House of Commons ** will husband our 
resooroes and observe economy,** is quite objectionable, especially 
at Budget time, when we remember that a private member cammt 
propose eapenditure, and that his zeal for economy, if any, finds 
scope chiefly in proposals to reduce ** votes '* moved on behalf of 
the Government. It is for the Government itself to ** husband 
our resources and observe economy.*' There and then Mr. Cham- 
berlain moved to expend £1 ,434 millions, which ultimately proved 
to be JEl,fi65 millions : and sought a lie venue of j£l,201 millions, 
which proved to be ;£l,d39 millions, and so left a deficit of 
£926 millions, to be added to the National Debt. Good things are 
ever to-morrow's in Mr. Chamberlain's flights ; to-day an inflated 
ex|>enditare and criisbing taxation. 

That was on the 30th of April. If Mr. Chamberlain is feeble, 
he is indefatigable, so on the 23rd of October following he aigns 
another document [Cd. 376], which purjK>rts to give the Future 
Exchequer 13;*-ance Sheet.'* This essays the Ke venue in a 
«** normal year as follows <in millions) : — 


Rzvenve (In 

Millions). 


Ex rex I »I TUBE 

(In 

Millionii). 

Cu.^toms and Kxcis 

•' ... ... 


IVbt 


... 

Inland licvcnuo ... 

... ... 


!• C. F. 8ervi» 



Pc«t Office 

... ... 


yav% ... * . 


Wl 

Miscellvncr>iiQ 

... ... 

13 

.^ris art-l .\ir 

. . . 

7r. 




Fivi! Srrvire- 


245.0 




t *n-. Kxe;-**. 

* t4- 

U. 




Tv '1 uiV-t-.- ... 


44.4 


xaos 

It will be ob.served that the ricvi-ime Mhi- iiii;iginary ** ruvnital") 
had grown to £&<)6 millions b 3 ’ this tifiu- from 1:052 millions (or 
from i.'761 millioDH by adding the X’Kvli millions which Mr. Cham- 
berlain hoped to realise from his new taxation aiming at that 
£114 millions), and that the expenditure is jilaced at £8(16 millions 
instead of £7G6 millions. This, we are told, w-as due to the exist- 
ing (new) scales of taxation, for revenue pur|Joses C* including 
the present Fxcese Profits Duty or its substitute **). As for the 
expenditure, the £838 millions, instead of tlio provisional £76G 
millions of the 30th April, was due (a) to £25 millions, ullow^anoes 
for the fighting forces, chiefly in pay and |>cnsjonB of all ranks; 
(h) to £45 millions, increased cost of disability pc^nsions ; and (c) 
additional police grants, £5,500,000, As there was an increase of 
only £42 millions to be accounted for, these three heads showing 






a^tioKis to topre 'd075 niillioiui more thon 
parpose bcsre^ the prineipel thing is that additions to ei(pnoi0bam 
had heap nm^ which within six months had upset the estiinate 
for the ** imaginary normal year/* In view of the futme, it will 
not be without a grim humour that the reader should be told that 
this document of 28rd October* 1919* estimated the ** normal'* 
year an the follovring dseumptiang : — 

(a) That all war services will have ceased, and that trading 
Departments (e.g.. Food* Shipping, etc.) will have been 
wound up. 

(b) That all subsidies thread, railways, unc^mployment dona- 
tions, etc.) will have l>cen withdrawn.. 

(c) That no further loans will be made to Allies and 

Dominions. 

(d) That the training sebemes for ex-soldicrs, etc., will have 
bc^n completc^d. and nothing new arisen in their place. 

(e) That the cost of labour and materials will not have differed 
mnterinlly from that now obtaining; 

and again it is added that nothing is included in the estimate from 
debts due from Allies or Dominions, nor from ex-enemies for 
cost of occupation or for re[iiiration. All, in short, was at the 
fairest. 

The reader’s grim humour would be increased on observing 
that an that same day, 23rd October, another paper [Cd. 377] 
contained a “ revised statement of revenue and expenditure ’* ; for 
by that time tlu^ total revenue, which in April had been taken at 
£1,201 millions, was deemed to promise no more than £1,168 
millions, or about £ 12 millions while the expenditure, taken 
at £1,461 millions, was now anticipated to reach £1,642 millions, 
or £101 millions more, making an addition of £223 millions more 
than at Budget time. It Is true that, ns we have seen, the revenue 
came to £1.339 millions, and the ox]xmditure to no less than 
£1 ,665 millions eventually ; but it is very diverting that, amid these 
heavy facts and circumstances, Mr. Chamberlain and his advisers 
were rerising his '* imaginary normal year " figures, and conclud- 
ing that they should, even now, not be taken to mean an expendi- 
ture of more than £808 millions — against the actual £1,665 
millions. All sorts of chickens were being counted before they 
were hatched. In that second pa|>er [Cd, 377], for instance, after 
six months of experience, it was found that appixtpriations in 
aid *' did not realise as quickly ns anticipated. Twenty million 
pounds from Australia for maintenance of troo{i8, £69 millions 
for the cost of occupation from Germany, and £65 millions from 
the stoek of controlled food, would not come into the year*B 
aooounts. That* with the fact of expenses on account of the strike* 
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increaaed pay to Anny, Navy, and Air Force, and JSdIi millions 
loaned to Allies, would account for £97} millions, it appears. But 
it may be pointed out to the quiet reader also that in consequence 
the Army, which w^ down for £287 millions in the original esti- 
mates, now figures for £405 millions ; the Navy for £160 instead 
of £149 millions ; the Air Force for £57} instead of £66} millions 
(£9 millions less) ; the Civil Services for £602 millions instead 
of £506 millions ; and the Bevenue departments for £66 instead 
of £49 millions. In other words, the failure to rake in these 
moneys from various quarters departmentally served to reveal the 
fact that the departments were .spending much larger sums, con- 
fessedly and known, than the votes granted by Parliament. 
Immense establishments, both military ami civil, were thus much 
more easily maintained, an adventurous |v)liry adopted, and not 
too many questions asked Iw Parliament. This is well-known to 
students of our public affairs, but the way in which the juggling 
of accounts is done and huge establish men t.« kept up much too 
little understood yet by the public. To draw attention to the 
significance of this “revised financial statement “ thus justified 
on its own account ; but in its hearing on the excursions in search 
of the '"normal year** it tends to make the most humorous to 
become sour. Mr. Chamberlain’s assumptions, given above, are 
those, not of a Chancellor of the Exchequer working on more or 
less concrete facts, but those of a dreamer following vain fancies, 
thinner than air. 

How vain his assumptions of October and the sfiiblmm reluct- 
ance of the ** normal year “ appear may be seen from his last 
Budget, disclosed on the 19th April, 1920, when he drew a 
balance-.sfaeot showing a revenue of £1.418 millions, as against an 
expenditure of £1,184 millions fshowing a prospective surplus of 
£234 millions) ; and he also projxised higher taxation to produce 
(in a full year) £198 millions more, and that in a financial year to 
end two-and-a-balf years after the Armistice. By this time tho 
reader will not be surprised that tlie *' normal year *’ was not in 
sight ; his calculations, in language quoted already, had proved 
“ unduly sanguine.” and they had. we must suppose, been ” upset 
by forces beyond our control,'* and lie was nr)t doing mucli to lead 
Parliament to " husband our rcs/^urces and observe economy.*’ 
The ” normal year *’ still hovered in the n-alrns of imagination, 
and found no place for its feet c»n srdid fact. 

So things stood to the first week of .Tufy. 1920, but in the 
interval since the Budget of .\pril. Mr. C.'hamberlain had been the 
target for the slings and arrows nf mune jKnverftil taxpayers, who 
were able to expres-s the resentment and inifmtience felt by all 
classes Biil>ject to the burdens of taxation. At this time, Mr. 
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Chamberlain issued three papers [Cd. 770, 780, 8Q23/.tih6 ftM 
another ** normal year paper, ihe second on the dead weight ** 
of the 'Debt, and the third on present and pre-war expenditure, 
and Gk>v6rnroent staffs in departments. In this place we are con- 
cemed principally with the first of the three, but not without direct 
reference to some of the facts set out in the third — on expenditure. 
This time, again, the ** normal year” paper shows how Mr. 
Chamberlain has been too sanguine, his assumptions wholly vain ; 
for war services, etc., and subsidies, etc., have not ceased or been 
withdrawn; and the Chancellor essays another “normal irear ” 
scale, as follows : — 


Revonuc Kxpomliiun- (niini<.Ti5«). 


rusloins and Kxcis»o 


Dibt and S.F. 

£ 352.5 

Mfttor Vfshirle Duty 

9 

DtlK-r r.r. Sor\icos... 

20 .- 1 — 372.9 

Ttiland (inrluding 


Navy 

60 

Corptn. Pnifitft Tax) 

590 

Amiy and Air Force 

7.5 

Post Ofiico 

58 

Civil Svfi vic«*s 

805 

Miscollan^oiis 

22 

Customs and Ex., Ac. 

11 


Post Office 

57 

£1.029 

£880.9 


And so Mr. Chamberlain advances on his pilgrimage and quest 
for a “ normal year.” At first the expenditure was to be £766 
millions; then, secondly. JCfU>8 millions: and now, on third essay, 
it is put at £880 millions. That is not all. The revenue at first 
was put at £0fi2 millions, hut required new taxes amounting to 
£111 millions added to it; then, six months later, the revenue 
re«|iiired was put at 1*800 millions : and, six months later still 
(.April, 19201 . tuxes were ini|HTi»ed to bring £198 millions more, 
and now the third es^ay at the “ normal year ” places the revenue 
to ht? raised, at tliat Klysian hut .shy peruKl. at no less than £1,029 
millions. Thai would he revenue at the rate of over £22 15s. per 
head of the ]x»piihition. and a revenue from fOTation (cmiitting 
sums from the Post Onice and inis^ellaf:eou.s sources) of about £21 
head. And this is Mr, Chamberlain’s (and the Treasury's) 
latest suggestion of what .should be the permanent standard 
burden of the “ normal year ” — to come ! It is only fair to observe 
that of that standard revenue of £1,029 millions, the surplus, 
£148 millions, is described as a “ balance for further debt 
redemption.” 

And at this point we come to the end, so far, of these futile, but 
instructive, attempts to forecast the scale of expenditure and 
taxation in “ normal ” times after the war. Very readily, no 
doubt, many will be asking — Why these repeated attempts to do 
this, and the equally plain failure to gain anything thereby? a 
failure which leaves the Chancellor of tlic Exchequer in a light 
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whidh brings him taxidiciile. However ridiculous the pose, no tax- 
payer to-day oan forget bow rea^^how oppressive are the burdens 
laid upon him by the Treasury. As for the spectacle affoirded, it is 
probably the result of scmie influences which will remain obscure, but 
in general it may be put dow^n to the lack of a clear steady poliiqr 
on the part of the Government. After all. Mr. Chamberlain's is an 
ingenuous mind ; and when ho, during his quests for the ** normal 
year,** speaks of being upset in his calculations, and of Parliament 
as required by him to ‘‘husband our resources and observe 
economy,** he is revealing much that ^^orlrays the Government of 
which be is a member. War always loads to administrative 
scandals, and we are now getting unpleasant revelations of war- 
time almost weekly : and those scandals are ov€*r at the cost of the 
helpless taxpayer. But by far the greatest evil from which we 
have suiter^ during the past three years, the season for the 
"normal year " quests, has arisen hecausf the novornment was a 
Government subject to the “ intere-ts.** without a steady principle, 
one day on one tack, the next on aiiotli« r. and therc'fore essentially 
weak, and giving those who had the working of the machine the 
mastery which should have been at Downing Street. This it is 
which accounts for the absurd spectacle to which the facts recited 
above witness. The figures of the^ virtually contradictory papers 
testify loudly to vacillation, vmd to something worse, all leading 
to extravagance and the pocket-pielcing of the tnxf»ayer. Ts it 
conceivable that a strong earnest Go^'ernment could not hai'c done 
something substantial to case tlie Imrdf'^ns of the country if it had 
a firm will to do so? T.et rue rcrcull one or two big facts which 
are before us. 

The paper [Gd. 377] of •23rd Oetoh* r. 1019, given the National 
Debt, a.s revised at that moment, at Ci^,i»7r> millions. It is true 
that now fCd. 780] the amount is s^*t down at 1*7,881 millions 
gross. But eitlier of fhes«? vast sums might bring any responsible 
Government to j>aii.«e fand that though we do not disregard the 
a.s?$ets to the contra which are paraded, such us loans and the 
sales of wur-Rt<x*k. eted ; for do we not see that the service of the 
debt, with only a i jm-j* cent. Sinking Fund, le^iuires .€345 millions 
a year, a sum far ai»d away beyond r>iir total outlay for all purposes 
before the war. The m<iH ironical issiu* is seen when w'c set out 
expenditure /or the last feu- years, including the liisi two, as 
follows ; — 

anmillioffis) ]1»]0>I7 1917-18 191 A 19 191990 1990-91 

TsaI Hupply Hervioo €]70'4 I;9in2'8 £2782 4 £2806'1 £1729-4 £905 

rircMA Espendimrs £207*8 £2092*0 £29Ha’8 £:1146*4 £2100*0 £1289 

''f’he full table fiY^m which this is qiKifed may be made to show 

that during the seven years, 1914-15 to 1990-21 (inclusive), our 






Treasury has disposed of £ 12^18 millions, or aA atengo dfiai|ry 
jfil,800 millions a year, above the level of the £207 quIUous (giom^ 
whidb marked the expenditure of 1913-14. That disbursemeii* ^ 
has left us with a debt which may be taken at a round d68,0b0 
millions, requiring £350 mUlions a year for interest and little 
more. It is true that the Budget of 1920-21 provides £234 millions 
from revenue for debt redemption; and such a redemption is 
highly necessary. But it is in such a situation as this that we 
find the Chancellor of the Exchequer playing at a " normal 
year,** and at the third essay in eighteen months or less suggest- 
ing that permanently we should spend £880 millions a year. The 
gross expenditure in 1013-14 was about £4 Us., and now this 
third “normal year*’ is suggested to be permanent at about 
£19 10s. a head ! I cannot at the end of a pa|3er which is neces- 
sarily long already discuss large questions of Government in 
theory, wdiich might require large pithlie bureaus for administra- 
tive purposes ; hut the present Administration, whatever the esti- 
mate of its character, cannot be sns|>ected on the score of 
Socialistic theories, and I believe Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to be the only Minister among them indulging in visfons of 
Utopia. 

His visions are only occasional, we know ; say, when Mr. Lloyd 
George returns now and then from his jaunts to the peripatetic 
Supreme Council of Peaee, and asks how the wind blows at home, 
especially at Westminster. Then the vulnerable heel, expendi- 
ture. gets a turn, and Mr. (’hamherlain a visirin of the “ normal 
year,** a vision wliieh is becoming more dim as the days fly. But 
the whole matter ccunes back to the control of ex{)enditare. and 
expenditure depends in great part on ]x>licy. A more fatal atti- 
tude than that jwlopted more and in<»re by the Government cannot 
bo conceived. Mr. Chamberlain’s que.sts for the “ normal year” 
virtually assume the attitude, while the T.,ord Chancellor, replying 
to Liord Midleton in the Htmso of T-i«.>rd8, literally assumes the 
pose that the Government has already done all that should be or 
can bo done. That attitude, .that contention, cannot be endured. 
Take, for instance. Government departments and their staffs. 
Since the Armistice (su>o Cd. 802), the fighting forces, which 
numbered 820,100 in 1914, were 4,725,000 at the Armistice, 
became 565 .(XK) only on 1st June, 1920. and will be smaller yet; 
but of other civil departments the corres|x>nding figures are 
277,945 ; 418,026 ; and 368,910. Must we employ 9l>.965 persona 
more than in 1914 at these civil establishments permanently? 
Allow for some additions, say, 25,000 more to deal with war aer- 
vicea, should be sufficient; and yet in June we find that the 
Ministry of Pensions alone employed 26,070 persona I The staffs 



of civil departnMili ihflild be lower before long by (say) 60,000. 
That is only one nunor suggestion which might be made. To 
back the demand for a radical review, and curbing of expmiditaze, 
it may be pointed out that in his last Budget (not in the last quest 
of the ‘'normal year*’), Mr. Chamberlain pretends to provide 
for i6234 millionB of a surplus. He really does nothing of the 
sort; fm quite apart from the £2*20 millbns he expects from 
Excess Profits Duty, the vigorous opixMition to which by interested 
and not too public-spirited persons he knows only too well by this 
time, he takes £302 millions from “ Special Beceipts 
from war stock and other tem]x>rary sources, to make up his 
revenue. That, it is only too evident, dispscs of the surplus to 
which he looks fonvard next March, without a hope that is 
strong, we may be sure. If we are to pay some of the war debt 
from current revenue, and that is common ground, it is therefore 
equally plain that expenditure must be cut down. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s experience of late months must have con- 
vinced him that taxation is at the highest )H>int practicable. 
During the war patience and devotion wen' great, and burden was 
piled upon burden, and scarce a groan uttered : but in the third 
year after the war s^^mething better than rapid excursions into 
the dreamland of finance is required. Even now, the dumps are 
being exhausted, those of Slough, .^bbeville. and elsewhere, are 
being disposed of in heaps as “ old iron." and expenditure will 
have to be defrayed, ail of it, from the taxes. Neither the £1,184 
millions of the Budget, nor the £880 millions of the last " normal 
year’’ essay, will do; only a steady and determined and actual 
reduction of public ex])endituro all round will bring satisfaction, 
and steady our credit in the world. This must he done, and some- 
body will have to do it. But Mr. Cbamberluin may be assured 
that his pilgrimage in search of the " normal year " after the war 
will never be forgotten. 


W. M. J. Williams. 



ANTHONY WORK. 

Thb boundary set to the life d man is responsible for a great 
deal of mild disappointanent. We. feel, at times, that it 'would 
have been extremely Interesting to have lived a century ago; 
we express, at moments when the desire to prophesy is strong 
within ns, a longing to see the developments of science or the 
alterations on the map a hundred years hence; but the vague 
vision of threescore years and ten — maybe, with care and good 
hap, fourscore — stretches like a dense mist across our path. 

From the backward view we take more cheer, for we can at 
any rate watch vicariously the slow evolution of the "old days” 
into that indefinite period known as “the present day.*' It may 
be difiicult to fix the date when a custom becomes “old- 
fashioned,** but it is fascinating to see the varied process in 
pages still fresh enough to escape the exclusive devotion of pro- 
fessors of literature. Precisely as fifty years hence unborn 
critics, charting the seas of fiction, will note the emergence of 
“taxi** and “wireless’* and “motor-bus,** “aviator** and “aero- 
drome** and “cinema,** as unprepossessing islets thrust op by 
the volcanic forces of science, we to-day may perceive in the 
winrks of the mid-Victorian era the beginning of similar changes. 
We hear, in those amiable and truthful records of English life, 
the novels of Anthony Trollope, of the pleasure of reading a 
story as it appeared in monthly parts: we read of “sending a 
message by the electric telegraph,** which is thus defined in our 
regard as an occurrence slightly unusual at that time ; and the 
old stage-coach has been only partially superseded by the railway. 

It is not easy at first sight to find satisfactory reasons why 
the works of Trollofie fail to attract more than a very limited 
circle to-day — for in spite of some pleasing and inexpensive re- 
issues of the Barsetsbire series his readers appear to be few. If 
we freely admit that Charles Dickens w'as the finer artist, there 
yet seems not such a great gulf between the two as to account 
for the immense difference in popularity. Dickens dealt chiefly 
with the life of “the people,** Trollope principally with the life 
of those who in greater or less measure were leaders and governors 
of the people — ^those who, if not gifted with more brains, owned 
houses and horses and lands and administered estates; but both 
took advantage of the possibilities of humour and sentiment in 
their respective ^heres, and both were competent writers. We 
must look deeper than this for the explanation. The secret, we 

»• Cl 
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aira able to pexeehre^ partly lies in the extraordinazy cleamees 
with which we ean define that zAysterioua element, style, in the 
one author, and note the lack of it in the other. Trollope, aa 
nearly aa poaidble, cnioceeded in avoiding a marked and recog- 
nisable style completely. He told the story; he actually set 
himself to tell it at the rate of two hundred and fifty words 
every quarter of an hour, watch before him ; and it is peimissible 
to conclude that such a hard, relentless process of ** turning out** 
his **oopy** would quite naturally horrify beyond remedy any 
muse whose wings might be hovering near. For him no waiting 
for the “mood,** no thrill of inspiration, no dashing down of the 
irresistibly right phrase; for him, even, no patient amending 
and recasting; only the steadfast determination to “produce** 
at a certain speed the necessary developments of the plot upon 
which he happened to be engaged. It, then, his work succeeds 
in holding the reader’s attention — and that it does so is sure — 
it is not by reason of his manner. From cover to cover of his 
best novels there is hardly a passage that ean be called beautiful 
or memorable. • Two things attract us ; the interest of his story 
and his undeniable power of drawing life>like, delightfully human 
characters ; attributes the more astonisliing when we recollect 
his machine-like metliod. 

The grip of interest which the reader begins to feel when he 
takes up Barchester Towers, the second novel of the Barsetshire 
series, is surprising. This, Trollope's best known and perhaps 
finest book (though honours may he divided among at least three), 
will serve as a good example of his skill and of his defects. It 
carries on. from The Warden the story of I^Ieanor Harding, the 
Warden’s daughter, and brings into prominence with a far surer 
touch than its predecessor the intrigues, the social movement, 
and the varied personages of a yirovincial cathedral city. Eccle- 
siastical, of course, is the general atrnosphc^rc, and the author 
smilingly shows that in even tlic most exalted exponents of 
doctrine very human passions burn : that questionable motives, 
schemes, and counter-.scbemes rnai^ mingle with high aspiration 
and endeavour; and that bishops, dedans, and dignitaries have 
wives and worries like ordinary j>oo|i]e — and about as much 
Wisdom. Mrs. Proudic, solemn and majestic, ruling the local 
affairs of the church with an iron hand, petting her husband, the 
Bishop, when he acceded to her wishes, and making him most 
iiDoomfortabla whenever he showed s3'mptoiiis of having a mind 
of his own, ought to live, if only for the grim humours of her 
cxiostant battles ; the one drawrback being that her reverend pert- 
nor is so weak and vacillating that the reader can hardly help 
a slight contempt for him. Nothing would please us more, we 
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«fe Qonaoious' of feeling, than that he ahonld. in om 
moment, leaolve to act the man. come to a deeiaion and athdli: 


to it. and order her out of hia atudy^^for even that uau^y aafo 
retreat waa never free from the domineering lady*a intmaK^. 
Thia aatiafaction the author refuaea to give us; but we have 
happy interludes when Mra. Proudie is defied by Obadiah Slope, 
the ambitious, unscrupulous chaplain who cares for little but his 
own advancement; also when that peculiar person, Madeline 
Stanhope, the “Signora Neroni/* treats* her with cool insolence. 

The Stanhope family is not a great success. The introduction 
of the theatrical invalid, Madeline, strikes us with a sense of 
incongruity, as though in visiting some green, northern fernery 
we bad suddenly come across a crimson, highly-scented, tropical 
bloom. The book as a whole, however, is a wonderful picture 
of an aspect of Kiiglish life which no other writer has limned 
with such skilful touclios : Cranford and Scenes of Clerical Life 
are in a quite different category. It is obvious that Trollope’s 
assumption of the rdle of satirist was no priggish boast. Satirist 
he was, yet his characteristic outlook was sociable and smiling ; 
he never descended to cynicism or bitterness, nor yielded to the 
temptations of caricature, nor passed the limits of justice. Most 
carefully did he note the good points of his bad characters, and 
he seemed to take an esi>ecial pleasure in drawing such people 
as Mr. Harding, the kindly Wardcm ; Miss Dunstable, the sen- 
sible, strong-minded, rich spinster in Fraunlcy Parsonage; Mr. 
Crawley, the warped, rather surly, yet not repellent clergyman 
of The Last Chronicle of Barset; tlie charming Lily Dale of 
The Small House at Allingtofif and her irresponsible, boyish 
suitor, Johnny Eanies. Eleanor Harding, too, is evidently one 
of his favourites. “You might pass Eleanor in th^ street without 
notice,” he writes, “but you could hardly pass an evening with 
her and not lose your heart.” 

The construction of Trollope's novels is so good that we might 
think them drafted and planned as a spacious building is by a 
thoughtful architect ; and since we know that most of them 
appeared as serials and had a definite length settled for them, 
it is no matter for wonder to find him, on his own admission, 
spacing and measuring and fitting the ports to scale. He has, 
however, one sad habit for which nothing can wholly atone — a 
fault which chastens our best desires to claim for him the title 
of artist : he |>erBists in showing himself as the clever author, ae 
the one who is pulling the strings and controlling ttie movemente 
of the figures. Quite admirably would his many charaetere work 
out their own mild destinies — ^they are living enough for that; 
but he is not content to let them do so. From tbe novel wbieb 
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we have taken as repreaentative one or two examidea may be 
given of this lapse from good taste into a clumsy sincerity — ^upon 
which, no doubt, he prided himself. It is truly amazing with 
what callousness he can ruin an excellent conception. Bertie 
Stanhope's affairs are being discussed by his two sisters, in quite 
a lively scene. ''‘Then* in Ood*8 name, let him marry Mrs. 
Bold,* said Madeline. And so it was settled between them.*’ 
Then comes the destruction of all sense of reality : “But let 
the gentle-hearted reader be under no apprehension whatever. 
It is not destined that Eleanor shall marry Mr. Slope or Bertie 
Stanhope. And here, perhaps, it may be allowed to the novelist 
to explain his views on a very important point in the art of 
telling tales.’* Follows a page and a half of argument to the 
effect that “the author and the reader should move along in full 
confidence with each other ’* ; let there be no mystery, no 
gracious deceptions, no exhilaration of wonder or suspense. And 
then the story, with the reader thoroughly annoyed, is continued. 
An even more lamentable instance occurs farther on in the same 
novel. One of the spirited love-scenes between Eleanor Bold 
and Dr. Arabin is in its full tide. The reader is interested almost 
to the point of excitement ; and this passage suddenly baulks 
him : — 

** As she spoke she with difficulty restrained her tears; but she did restrsin 
them. Had she given way end sobbed eloud, as in such cases a woman 
should do, he wouJd have melted at once, implored her pardon, perhaps 
knelt at her feet and declared his love. Everything would have been 
explained, and Eleanor would have gone back to Barchester with a contented 
, mind. How easily would she have forgiven and forgotten the archdeacon's 
snspiciona had she but heaid the whole truth from Mr. Arabin! iluf fAsn 
tellers would have been my novel f She did not cry, and Mr. Arabin did 
not melt.** 

Could anything be more di.scordant. more indiscreet, than the 
unfortunate clause we have emphasi.sed? It comes like a blaring 
false note in a symphony. Trolloj>e Bcems constantly on the 
alert for an opportunity to nod and smile and remind us that he 
is there in charge, that nothing shall go wrong, and that it will 
all be settled satisfactorily in the end — consequently his men 
and women, until we recover the sense of illusion and charm, 
collapse into mere puppets, limp and blank and without volition. 
In The Warden we have another slip of the same order. Eleanor 
Harding proposes a visit to John Bold, her lover, to plead for her 
father, and the author proceeds ; — 

" Aad now I own I have fears for my heroine ; not as io the upshot of her 
mission — ^noi in the least as to that; as to the full sueeess of her generous 
scheme, and the ultimate reeult of sueh a project, no one eonversant with 
human nature and naveie ean have a doubt.** 
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This intercalation, entirely 8ui)erflnoa8, with its two jaiffmi^ 
words which we have again italicised, deprives the whole of the 
approaching interview of its dignity. 

It is well to remember that the appearance of the author among 
his characters, though theoretically a fault, being disruptive and 
harmful to the dramatic effect, is not always unpleasing; but 
uncommon discretion and delicacy, and a sure sense of humour, 
are required if the plausibility of the stcry is to remain unim- 
paired. Dickens — since we have mentioned him in comparison 
— managed the personal note occasionally with results that 
triumphantly vindicated him ; for an instance, take the whimsical 
opening of Chapter XXVII in Oliver Twist : — 

As it would be by no means seemly in a humble author to keep so mighty 
a personage as a beadle waiting, with lua back to the fire, and the d^irt8 of 
his coat gathered up under his arms, until such time as it might suit his 
pleasure to relieve him; and as it would still less become his station, or his 
gallantry, to involve in the same neglect a lady on whom that beadle had 
looked with an eye of tenderness and affection, and in whose ear he had 
whispered sweet words, w'hieh, coming from such a quarter, might w^l thrill 
the bosom of maid or matron of whatsoever degree; the historian whose pen 
traces these words — trusting that he knows his place, and that he entertains 
a becoming reverence for those upon earth to whom high and important 
authority is delegated — hastens to pay them that respect which their position 
demands, and to treat them with all that dut€M>ua ceremony which their 
exalted rank, and (by consf'quence) great virtues, imperatively claim at his 
hands. Towards this end, index'd, he had purposed to intt^uce, in this 
place, a dissertation touching the divine right of beadles, and elucidaGve 
of the position, that a beadle can do no wrong; which could not fail to have 
been both pleasurable and profitable to the right-minded reader, but which 
he is unfortunately compelled, by want of time and icpace, to postpone to 
some more convenient and fitting opportunity; on the arrival of which, he 
will be prepared to show that a beadle properly constituted, that is to say, 
a parochial beadle, attached to a parochial workhouse, and attending in his 
official capacity the parochial church ; is, in right and virtue of his office, 
possessed of all the excellences and brat- qiialitios of humanity; and that to 
none of those excellences, can mere companies:* beadles, or court-ofdaw 
beadles, or ovcn-chapel-of-eaee beadles (save the last, and they in a very lowly 
and inferior degree) lay the remotest sustainable edaim." 

These two long sentences, taking up nearly a page, may nol be 
necessary, strictly speaking ; but they certainly do not hinder the 
story, nor do they irritate the reader by plunging him into the 
chill atmosphere of disillusion ; on the contrary, there is a warmth 
about them which persuades ns that the author thought of his 
people as real, living persons. Trollope, when he steps forward, 
is simply disastrous : Dickens, when he shows himself, is 
exhilarating. 

When all the drawbacks have been noted, however, the critic 
turns to the more congenial task of praise. The various 
characters compose a picture — ^they are not merely asscoiated 
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individuals mechanically arranged; to use a worn phrase, they 
form “a alioe of life.” This Hawthorne recognised. ”Have yon 
read the novels of Anthony Trollope?” he asked in a letter. 
**They preciBely suit my taste — solid and substantial, written on 
the strength of beef and through the inspiration of ale, and just 
as real as if some giant, had hewn a great lump out of the earth 
and put it under a glass case, with all its inhabitants going 
about their daily business, and not suspecting that they were 
being made a show of. And these books are just as English as 
a beefsteak.’* This seems to predicate a certain amount of 
genius, bluff and hearty, but not over-selective or critical ; and 
we find this view confirmed by sundry flashes which illuminate 
our theme from other quarters. Alfred Austin , wlio was intimate 
with Thomas Adolphus Trollope, the novelist's elder brother, 
found Anthony *‘in no accurate sense of the word intellectual, 
and as unhelpful and impatient an argiier as I ever met ” ; though 
he admits, one is inclined to think contradictorily, that Anthony 
was **a delightful companion and brimming over with active 
intelligence.” Perhaps, however, Austin's criticisms were not 
particularly valuable or significant. Says another observer : **The 
first time I ever met him was in a low room, where be was 
talking with a friend almost as square and sturdy as himself. 
It seemed as if the roof were in danger of being blown off by the 
vigour of the controversial blasts.” From such glimpses, and 
from his Autobiography with its amusing insistence upon the 
excellent way in which he performed all his official duties, we 
gain a quite pleasing impression of an impulsive, thorough, cap- 
able Englishman, imaginative but not artistic, practical enough 
when fame arrived i^o put a high figure on his work. And the 
prices he obtained were positively astonishing ; in twenty years 
he earned nearly £70,000 by his novels and a volume or two o£^ 
travels, for a single beok receiving as much as £3,000. 

Many tempting bypaths open from the broad, critical high 
road if wc consider the novels in lighter vein. The names of 
many of the people, for example, are constructed, on a very old- 
fashioned, obvious plan, reminiscent of the classic ” morality” 
plays. Mr. Pessimist Anticant : Mr. Popular Sentiment ; Dr. 
Filigrave and Dr. Berechild ; Slow and Bideawhile, Dry and 
Stickatit, solicitors ; Mr. Noarthewinde and Mr. Closerstil. 
opposition election agents; Mr. NeverKayedie, a barrister; Lady 
Tiongspade, Lady Buth Bevoke. Mrs. Shortpoints and Miss 
Fmesse, card-players; Bolus the apotliecary and Tteddypalm the 
publican ; these are some of the queer and rather laboured tricks 
from which a keener sense of humour might have saved him. 
We are prompted to remember Fielding, with bis Mr. AraeniCt 
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Dr. Boaewell, i^ Bondum tlm Bailiff; 

Xcjfl9( Botioii, Staytapa tha tai lo r ^ and Vnltua, anofilMr iMiillVf 
or Scott, who oocaaionally indolg^ in the ««aTT<« pUy ct’ words. 
Dickens as Liord Frederick Verisopht, Sir Mulberry ilawk, 
Mrs. Ijeo Hunter, the Tite Barnacles, Dotheboys Hall, 
more titles of the same description ; but he was frugal can- 
tious in the use of this risky method, and managed, as a rule, 
with delightful skill, to convey geniality, cunning, pomposity, 
frivolity, or imbecility in a name without spoiling the effwt of 
naturalness — consider Mrs. Wititterly, Bumble, Pecksniff, 
band, Pyke and Pluck, Dodson and Fogg, Smangle, Jingle, Mr. 
Toots, Captain Cuttle, and a host of others. 

QYollope’s attitude to life, as shown in his literary work, is 
interesting, but so confused that it is difficult to obtain any 
clear mental picture. He definitely makes his confession of a 
high moral purpose, it is true. “I have ever thought of myself,** 
he writes, “as a preacher of sermons, and my pulpit as one which 
I could make both salutary and agreeable to my audience. I 
do believe that no girl has risen from the reading of my pages 
less modest than she was before, and that some may have learned 
from them that modesty is a charm well worth preserving. I 
think that no youth has been taught that in falseness and fladr- 
uess is to be found the road to manliness ; but some may perhapa 
have learned from me that it is to be found in truth and a high 
but gentle spirit. Such are the lessons I have striven to teach.** 
This is well and worthy ; but elsewhere he falls into a sad tangle. 
“It is the husiness of a novel to instruct in morals and to amuse** 
— this, from the e.s8ay on “Thackeray,** harmonises with the pas> 
sage just quoted ; but we find in the same book that “the primary 
object of a novelist is to please,** and “without the lesson the 
amusement will not be there.** **I will go further.** he says, 
*'and will add, having been for many years a most prolific writer 
of novels myself, that*I regard him who can put himself into 
close communication with young people year after year without 
making some attempt to do them good, as a very sorry fellow 
indeed.’* 

In other ways he presents contradictions which puzzle the 
student. He seems to have loved his work in a cool, rather calcu- 
lating fashion. He need not have written a line of fiction, so 
far as money was concerned ; we must remember that for the 
greater part of his life he held a position under the Post Office 
that brought him quite a respectable income. To Alfred Auatin 
he wrote, on May 6th, 1871 : “My only doubt as to finding a 
heaven for myself at last arises from the fear that the disem- 
bodied and beatified spirits will not want novels. For your sake 
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I will trust that there may be left enough of the prevailing qnrit 
of our prasent nature to make satire still palatable/* Theref<n:e» 
we oonclude, writing attracted him strongly ; yet he betrays no 
passion, no devotion as to an art that held him in sweet, un- 
breakable chainB. Alluding to a trying period in his youth, he 
says: **It is now more than forty years ago, and looking back 
over so long a lapse of time I can tell the story, though it be the 
story of my own father and mother, of my own brother and sister, 
as coldly as I have often done some scene of intended pathos in 
fiction.*’ Such a statement, deliberately offered, provides a hint 
as to the one thing lacking in this hearty, fertile soul. Gifted 
with facility in the spinning of paragraphs, with skill in the 
devising of plots, with a deft and prett3* touch in the delineation 
of men and women, and with extraordinary method and perse- 
verance, what could he not have accomplished with the lovelier 
gift of inspiration — the power to regard his art as a thing of 
wonder, mysteriously vital, creative, permanent ! He might not 
have satisfied the Post Office so admirably, but he would surely 
have become one of the splendours of the rich middle-Victorian 
circle. As it was, he realised dimly, distantly, and a little 
pathetically his own limitations. do not think it probable,*' 
he observes, **that my name will remain among those who in 
the next century will be known as the writers of English prose 
fiction.*’ Most of the critics are compelled to a dull, grudging 
praise, to a very qualified recommendation. “Trollope,” wrote 
Mr. IVederic Harrison, “may have for our children the interest 
at least of a singularly faithful ]rx>rtrait of the society of fifty 
years ago.** Lieslie Stephen balances himself on the fence with 
the rest of the scholarly crowd : “Nobody,** he said, **can claim 
for Trollope any of the first-rate qualities which strain the powers 
of subtle and philosophical criticism ; but perhaps it would be 
well if readers would sometimes make a little effort to blunt their 
critical faculty. ... If he was not among the highest intellects 
of his benighted time, he was as sturdy, wholesome, and kindly 
a human being as could be desired.’* We can all achieve the easy 
form of criticism w^hich consists in proclaiming that if a man was 
not this, at any rate he was that; but in truth Trollope deserves 
a more cordial tribute than these hedging attempts at valuation, 
and bis novels are much more than a “very instructive docu- 
ment/* as Lieslie Stephen loftily terms them. His “benighted 
time** produced, we may bear in mind, Charles Dickens, Thac- 
keray, Kingsley, Tennyson, Browning, Buskin, Bossetii, and a 
host of minor lights, and saw the stars of Swinburne and George 
Meredith bum to brighter flame ; seeming thereby not so exceed- 
ingly benighted after idl. can only gather wood and lay it 
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on the altar,” aaid Goethe ; “the miiat deaoend from heaven.” 
Trollope, let us admit, is not to be ranked with the gteat masters 
upon whose labours the heavenly fire descended, and who per- 
manently influenced the course of criticism and the style of a 
nation’s prose; but for an age when our fiction is produced with 
perhaps less method, certainly with less care for cleanliness and 
truth, his quiet, kindly light shines with unfaltering gleam. It 
is not yet too remote to be disregarded, and it would be well 
if some of our much-praised novelists, who, though they claim 
to move the world, do not know how to tell a story, would spend 
a few tlioughtful hours over the series of novels which brought 
to this typical Englishman wealth, pleasure, and fame. 

Wilfrid L. Bandell. 
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Whatbvbr may be the effect of the increased passenger fares and 
goods rates which have just come into force on the controlled 
railways, there is no escape from the conclusion that the railways 
themselves, as a commercial proposition, are at present in a 
condition of virtual insolvency. They have been kept going until 
now only by means of a State contribution, which is unfair to 
tile taxpayers and unjustifiable in time of peace. How such a 
state of things has come alx>ut will be shoum in the course of 
this article; but the causes, whatever they are, do not warrant 
any attenuation of the statement that only by means of eleemo- 
synary aid have the companies been able during and since the 
war to make both ends meet. Their more recent dividends have, 
in fact, been a gift from the national Exchequer. 

.\8 a natural consequence, everybody connected with, or 
interested in, the railways is grumbling. The directors are 
grumbling because their powers of capital expenditure on renewals 
and extensions are crippled by the high interest they would have 
to pay to raise the necessary funds. The debenture- and stock- 
holders are grumbling because they see their securities falling 
steadily in market value and the prospects of continued dividends 
growing fine by degrees and beautifully less. The taxpayers are 
grumbling because the Government subsidy to the railways under 
the 1914 guarantee makes an apprecialile item in the sum total 
of the oppressive taxation they are called upon to pay. The 
passengers are grumbling because their fares, having already been 
raised 60 per cent, from January 1st, 1917, arc now raised the 
equivalent of another 25 per cent. The traders are grumbling 
because goods rates are again put up. The consumers are 
grumbling because these new rates, so far as traders will submit 
to them, will be passed on in the extra prices of all kinds of 
transportable commodities. There is, in short, a general chorus 
of disaatisf action, and even the railway employees whose increases 
of wages and reduced hours of work, and whose strike in Sep- 
tember-October, 1919, are responsible for most of the financial 
difiSculties that oppress the companies, are still discontented, and, 
like Oliver Twist, are muttering fur “more." That these com- 
plaints are dissonant and often inconsistent with one another is 
self-evident. The taxpayers’ interest is not the stockholders' 
interest; the manufaetnrer does not Ior>k at things through the 
same spectacles as the signalman or the platelayer. But out of 



all this tnSlie and confusion of counsel corns the one dnr 
conclusion that Government control has been the cause of the 
trouble, and that its threatened resuscitation after a nominal 
deoontroU according to an outlined programme of the Ministry 
of Tranqort. promises to be the culminating misfortune of 
railway enterprise. 

The companies are at any rate condemned to another year of 
the existing control. This control, with its economic tangle and 
its financial experiments, its enconragement of administrative 
extravagance, and its doubtful and irritating devices for creating 
new revenue, was continued for two years from the passing of 
the Ministry of Transport Act in 1919. However necessary con- 
trol may have been for military reasons during the war, it is now 
a discredited incubus — a muddling, short-sighted, and maladroit 
influence, whose chief function has been to ladle out wage-rises 
with both hands and to make railway confusion worse confounded. 
It was accepted in 1914 as an unavoidable mi.^fortune ; never 
welcome, but tolerated because the country recognised that mili- 
tary traffic must have precedence if we were to win the war. 
Kor was there an}- serious objection on the part of the electorate 
to the arrangement embodied in the Board of Trade Memorandum 
of September of that black year. “His Majesty’s Government,” 
it was therein stated, “have agreed with the railway companies 
concerned that, subject to the undermentioned condition, the 
coro|X;nsation to be i>aid them shall be the sum by which the 
aggregate net receipts of their railways for the period during 
which the Government are in }K>sse8sion of them fall short of 
the aggregate net rex^eipts for the corresponding period of 1913.” 
By the ** undermentioned condition” it w'as provided that. ” if 
the net receipts of the companies for the first half of 1914 were 
less than the net receipts for tlie first half of 1913, the sum 
payable is to be reduced in the same pro|iortion. This sum, 
together urith the net receipts of tho railway companies taken 
over, is to be distributed amongst those companies in proportion 
to the net receipts of each company during the period with which 
comparison is made.” This “condition” was subsequently 
waived, and it was announced in the spring of 1916 thal in con- 
nection with certain wages adjustments the Government 
surrendered its claim to reduce the aggregate net earnings in the 
proportion of the first six months, and that the net profits were 
to be fixed on the 1918 basis, less 25 per cent, of the war bonus 
to be paid to the railwaymen. The arrangement was to include 
all special services in connection with miliUrj’ and naval trane^ 
port, and no payment was to be made in respect of such transport 
on the railways taken over. . 
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This did not, of course, amount to a guarantee of dividends; 
it only guaranteed a revenue out of which dividends might be 
paid. The Government got the benefit of all traffic receipts, and, 
after deduction of the expenses, handed over a defined amount 
of revenue for distribution by universal -pool among the con- 
trolled companies.” It is just possible that if the conditions 
governing expenditure had not undergone a drastic change the 
Government might have lost nothing by the arrangement. But 
the granting of a war bonus to the employees was only the begin- 
ning of huge increases in the working exj^enses. Few would 
presume to say that increases could or ought to have been 
avoided. The cost of living rose by leaps and bounds, and the 
men would have been patterns of self-denial unfit for the struggle 
for existence if they had not put forward more or less minatory 
demands for higher wages to meet this cost. But the Board of 
Trade, whose President was chairman of the executive committee 
of general managers, was the Bunty that pulled the strings. It 
was a squeezable body, and the men seem to have promptly taken 
its measure. Every new demand was met at first w’ith a non 
possumus, then with a suggestion for arbitration, and finally with 
open-armed concession. If the managers had been left to them- 
selves, they might have found a less expensive solution every 
time, but, w’-hether they could have done so or not, the growth 
of expenses and the consequent shrinkage of net receipts was 
primarily arranged and sanctioned by the Government. The 
Board of Trade, with or without the Prime Minister’s active help, 
constructed the obstacle which it is now the business of the much- 
vaunted Transport Ministry to surmount. This is how the 
guarantee came to grow into a subsidy. 

It is quite easy to agree with Sir Eric Geddes that doles and 
subsidies lead the country into danger and f>o.ssible disaster, and 
that “voices cry out incessantly and urgently for their abolition.” 
It is equally easy to agree that the only way to get rid of sub- 
sidies is to increase rates. But Sir Eric in uttering that very 
obvious truism ignored the causes that, in the case of the railways, 
have made either a continuance of the subsidy or a raising of 
rates inevitable. And, what is more important, he ignored the 
Government’s want of foresight in not making higher rates run 
pari paam with every advance of wages. Traders and others are 
angry to-day because the vials of accumulated deficits are poured 
out upon them all at once, and because a remedy which ought 
to have been more gradual has fallen upon them suddenly and 
with unbroken force. 

We have the authority of the Ministry of Transport for the 
calculation that the total amount pf salaries and wages paid by 
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the railways of Great Britain has risen from dB40,000,000 in 1^8 
to jB 168,000,000 at the present time, and i6161, 000,000 of the 
latter figure is on account of wages. Yet not until January 16th 
of the present year was any attempt made by the Government to 
meet the growing increase in working expenses. The raising of 
passenger fares by 60 per cent, in 1917 was avowedly designed, 
not to increase revenue, but to discourage traffic and lessen the 
pressure on the limited train accommodation. In January last 
a belated addition of from 50 to 60 per cent, was made to the 
rates for goods traffic, and was estimated to produce £51,000,000 
a year, about £10,000,000 of which api>ears to be included in the 
receipts to March diet. Meanwhile expenditure continued to 
increase, and since the question of the revision of rates was 
referred to the Advisory Committee last October materials have 
risen by £12,000,000, coal by £3,500,000, and wages by 
£24,300,000. As the total net receipts on railway working and 
subsidiary undertakings for 1919-20 were only £7,161,220, and 
the Government guarantee amounted to £46,675,000, there was 
a big realised deficit. This is given in the White Paper as 
£41,349,530, which is rather more than appears from the figures 
just quoted. The estimate for a full year in conditions prior to 
the recent additional charges shows a loss on working of 
.£4,600,000, and the net liability falling on the Exchequer for 
the railways of the United Kingdom is estimated at £54,500,000 
instead of £41,349,530. 

In order to get a clearer view of the demoralising effect of the 
Government guarantee, it is desirable to glance at the figures 
for the whole period from .\ugust 5th. 1914, to March 31st, 1920. 
The balance of receipts over expenditure for tlie standard year 
1913 was £43.573,725, and the aggregate excess for the period 
of nearly five and a-half years which the Government was entitled 
to receive was .£222,709,490, in addition to £60,000,000 raised by 
taxation through the Railway Agreeiuents Vote in the 1919-20 
Budget. It is not possible to extract from the Government papers 
the amount of the liability as to pre-war revenue, but a sum of 
£95,313,607 is set out as “comiiensatioii paid in respect of control 
periods" to the end of 1918; also £48,483,000 for 1919, and 
£10,125,000 for the first three months of 1920, making altogether 
£163,921,607. What "compensation ” exactly means is not clear, 
but if the Government’s guarantee for the whole period may be 
taken at £255,000,000, it would seem that it still had in hand 
on March 31st nearly £28,000,000. The figures, although a little 
obscure, are at all events sufficiently approximate to enable the 
public to realise the seriousness of the financial position that bad 
to be dealt with. 
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Certain things may be postulated in oonsideting the Gevem- 
ment’s problem. One is that it is an injustice, now that the war 
is oror, that the taxpayer should have to contribute to the rail- 
ways. It would be unreasonable in any case, but it is doubly 
unreasonable when most of the difiBculty is due to the Govern- 
ment’s ready acquiescence in every new demand by the railway- 
men without at Ae same time making provision for corresponding 
new revenue. Another thing is that the railways must be made 
self-supporting by ensuring for them an increase of revenue equal 
to the increase of expenditure. No question arises of larger 
dividends. It has been pointed out by the Stockholders* Associa- 
tion that only the maintenance of pre-war distributions is involved 
in these methods for swelling revenue. In no case would this be 
a convenient season for the hardly-used stockholders to put for- 
ward embarrassing claims, and to do them justice they have shown 
no disposition to air their grievances, let alone to press for a share 
of the new revenue. In spite of the fact that they belong to 
what is called the capitalist class, they are deserving of public 
commiseration. It is their money that has created the railway 
system and given employment, first and last, to hundreds of thou- 
sands of workpeople, yet the return on their “capital “ is paltry 
compared with the fat dividends of industries of much smaller 
usefulness to the community. They have seen the values of their 
stocks fall from 35 per cent, to 45 per cent, since pre-war times, 
and those who have been compelled to sell out have experienced 
the terribly disappointing result of forcing sales upon an unwilling 
market. Twenty-six ordinary stocks have declined £92,000,000, 
and debenture and preference stocks £96,000,000. Government 
control, combined with the altered .value of money, has been a 
bitter experience for the holders, and one would have thought that 
even triumphant, cock-a-hoop L.aboiir could have spaced them a 
few grains of sympathy. The .small stockholder — often enough a 
widow with no other source of income^ — has had to see bis or her 
means of living kept at the same low level while the workman’s 
wages have at least kept pace with tlu^ rise in the prices of the 
necessaries of life. It is not always a glorious and enviable experi- 
ence to be a “capitalist.” 

Mention has been made of a proKf>octive deficit of £54,600,000 
for the year 1920-21, hut the new charges now in operation are 
fnmed to meet 14 months’ loss, estimated at £72,000,0(30. Even 
the question of higher fares was not bandied without egregious 
ineptitude, but there is no occasir>n to stir up again the angry 
sentiment caused by the soeallcd holiday tax. Increases had to 
come at some time or other, and the main uncertainty now is 
(1) Out of 600,000 sCookholdm moro Uma half hold loss than £000 each. 
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whether they may not, to a large extent, defeat thcjr own ends. 
There is no doubt that peoi^e of restricted means will reduce tbeir 
travelling to a minimum, that suburban season-ticket holders will 
crowd nearer to the towns, that thousands of merchants and manu- 
facturers will send their goods by the cheaper way of road instead 
of by rail. In fact, it looks as if the railways stood to lose almost 
as much as they will gain. What in that case will happen? If 
the higher fares and rates do not bridge over the deficit and 
establish an equilibrium, what is the next thing? Obviously if 
the revenue cannot be increased sufficiently the expenditure must 
be cut down. The Government has said as much. In announc- 
ing its acceptance of the findings of the National Wages Board it 
said that while agreeing with the Board’s view that the wages 
settlement should not be disturbed until stable trade conditions 
had returned, in the opinion of the Cabinet this must be accepted 
with the qualification that should forthcoming increases of railway 
rates and charges, consequent in a large measure upon the in- 
creased cost of labour, not produce additional revenue, it would be 
impossible that the present level of wages could be maintained.” 

Of the extra f 72,000,000 w’hich the Government is sanguine 
enough to hope the railways will earn by next July, £17,000,000 
is expected to come ‘from passenger fares, and £56,000,000 from 
goods and mineral traffic. To whatever extent the latter estimate 
may be realised we shall have proportionate increases in the cost 
of all commodities that are moved by rail. Dealers will pass on 
the extra charges to the consumer, and the consumer will have to 
pay away in the items of his household expenditure anything that 
he will save as a taxpayer by the reduction of the subsidy. Flour, 
meat, fish, fruit, and vegetables will all cost more. Coal vrill be 
dearer by at least 28-. a ton. The taxpayer in his capacity of con- 
sumer will not extract much joy from the financial advantages of 
exchanging King Dog for King Stork. But there are grounds for 
thinking that the calculations of the Ministry of Transport and 
its buffer Committee are too optimistic. Motor vans and motor 
lorries and all kinds of road traction are coming into more general 
use at rates appreciably lower, ton for ton, than those of the rail- 
way companies. At a meeting of the Advisory Committee the 
transport manager of Lipton’s produced a record which showed 
that between the metropolis and towns 200 miles away transport 
by road was as cheap as, and mostly cheaper than, transport by 
rail. Betvreen Dondon and Bristol the rail charge per ton is 6 Sb. 
and the road charge 458. ; between Dondon and Deeds OSs. 6d. and 
66 b. respectively ; and between Dondon and Brighton SGs. fid. 
and S2 b. fid. Add to this saving the benefits of a quicker delivery and 
a smaller risk of pilfering, and there is not much doubt as to which 
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way the volume of business will ultimately go. And if it once 
goes from the railways it will probably go for ever. Hood com- 
petition has been a thorn in their flesh for some time ; it now 
threatens to be a dagger in their heart. Having brought them to 
the pass of an actual heavy loss on working, the Government now 
proceeds to rectify its blunder by enforcing a plan that may in its 
results be indistinguishable from an act of slow suicide. 

So far the proposed changes, whether temporary or permanent 
in their effects, are the desperate devices of the Government and 
its official muddlers to cover up the tracks of their mistakes in 
the past. But it will be said there is a limit to the period of the 
existing control. It comes to an end next August, and the railways 
will then be left, nominally, to manage their own affairs, subject 
to the proviso that for 18 months after de-control they will be 
entitled to charge the fares in force on August 15th. It would be 
a fortunate thing for the stockholders and the public if this inten- 
tion could be translated into something more than “ nominal,** for 
although there was, before the war, a tendency to wasteful com- 
petition, yet on the whole the leading companies worked their 
lines on sound commercial principles, and wisely encouraged a 
profitable custom by the inducement of cheap fares. With regard 
to the future, however, the prospect of a return to those relatively 
satisfactory conditions is darkened by the shadow of a scheme put 
forward by the Ministry of Transport for setting up indirect 
control in another and a more objectionable form. This precious 
scheme is described as ** Outlines of proposals as to the future 
organisation of transport undertakings in Great Britain and their 
relation to the State.’* ** Outlines ! ” If these extraordinary and 
impossible proposals are only the “outlines,” we are left in a 
state of bewildered conjecture as to what the complete picture is 
likely to be. It is only fair to say that tlie proposals are not all 
bad alike. One or two of them have the germs of usefulness and 
the guise of acceptability. It is admitted by raihva 3 ’ authorities 
themselves that there is room for economies which can be best 
effected by rearrangements and co-ordination on the part of lines 
serving the same districts. This is the underK'tng principle of the 
suggested “groupings” which are a feature of the “Outlines.” 
It is one of the delicate subjects in which the assistance of an 
external machinery may be useful. Granted an equitable plan of 
grouping savings might be effected b^' cancelling competitive trains 
and adopting a system of pooling traffic reccif^ts which would be 
fair all round, l^yond this there is literally nothing to praise and 
not much that even merits consideration. One of the proposals 
is that the boards of management of tlic several groups should be 
mixed bodies composed of directors with large trading interests 
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and representatives of the employees. In other words, the stock- 
holders whose money is at stake, and who have to shoalder all the 
liabilities of failure, are circumscribed in their choice of managers, 
and are no longer to be masters in their own house. 

In thus putting the matter there is no thought of condemning 
unconditionally the co-ox>eration in council of the workers. It 
would probably be advantageous if a select number of their body 
could sometimes be called into consultation with the board and 
invited to advise upon problems within their own province. But 
that is not what the Ministry of Transport contemplates. It con- 
templates a joint management for policy, for finance, and for ex- 
pansion by a permanent body consisting of users and employees. 
The interests of the stockholders may be summed up in the word 
“economy,” biit what earthly chance is ecoilomy likely to have 
with the big trade interests advocating one thing and the dele- 
gates of the railwaymen pressing for something else? A com- 
posite board of this kind Avonld in the nature of things be a house 
divided against itself. The users would bring all their influence 
to bear to reduce rates, the workers would use all theirs to increase 
wages. Between the two the stockholder would be helpless. 

That the present number of railway directors, and the practically 
co-optative method of appointing them, are open to criticism can- 
not be denied. It is preposterous to supi>ose that the railway 
system of the United Kingdom requires as many as 1,350 directors 
drawing fees of ;£200,000 a year. The fact that a man is a big 
stockholder does not give him any special fitness for controlling 
the interests of other stockholders. Half of the existing directors 
could be dispensed with without any detriment to the interests of 
their respective companies. This, however, is not to say that the 
Ministry of Transport's proposal to substitute for the present 
system a compulsion on the proprietors to choose from a narrowed 
field is likely to commend itself to the companies. On the con- 
trary, they will most certainly oppose it in its present crude form. 

And with regard to the principle of admitting employees to an 
equal voice with the shareholders in the government of a company, 
it is radically unsound and iin workable, since the employees* 
natural instinct and personal interest would be to advance the 
pecuniary prosperity of their constituents and to condemn any- 
thing that clashed with that object. They would, in fact, want 
to call the tune while leaving the stockholders to pay the piper. 

It is further proposed that wages and conditions of work diould 
be permanently controlled by a committee of 13, four only of 
whom are to be railway managers. An arrangement of the kind is 
already in existence, but to make it permanent would be to destre^ 
the last chance of the railways ever becoming self-supporting. 
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Wages wotild oontintie to rise until they reached the point when 
there was nothing for it but to invoke a receivership. The sum 
paid in railway wagea — ^£161,000,000 a year — ^is already enorw 
mously in excess of that paid in dividends, and if the committee 
of 13 is to be confirmed in its powers we may be pretty sure that 
dividends will in due course vanish altogether. 

There is another and even more objectionable proposal in this 
reactionary scheme. Beferring to the fixing of rates and fares in 
the future, it states that should there be any surplus revenue the 
dtate will participate in it. Heads I win, tails you lose I The 
Government has contributed nothing to railway enterprise, has 
found none of the capital, has used up without compensation the 
Gompimies* stores, and has brought about a state of railway in- 
solvency by, its interference, yet if there should be any surplus in 
the new conditions of the future it claims a share of it. For 
cynical effrontery this would be hard to beat. If there is a loss, 
needless to say the Government does not insist on sharing it. The 
Government proposes to allot to itself fully-paid participating 
shares without any sort of liability, immediate or contingent. 
True, its proportion of the hypothetical surplus is not for the 
direct benefit of the State, but to assist backward districts and 
develop light railways ; in a vrord, to set up interests in competi- 
tion with those of the railways that have created the surplus. 
The more efficiently a company is managed the greater will be 
the rijk it runs of rival enterprise paid for by tbe fruits of its own 
economies. There are different names for this sort of thing; 

surplus-sharing ** is certainly a little euphemistic as a phrase for 
describing a new departure in the development of public plunder. 

Tl-e objections to the Government's proposals are not yet ex- 
hausted. The climax is still to come. The State is not only to 
share in the surplus profits, it is to have the right to say what 
services and facilities shall be given by the railways. Without 
any future financial obligation it is to be empowered to order tbe 
companies to perform services which may possibly involve heavy 
loss. It is also to have the power to require the adoption of a 
standardised permanent way, of rolling stock, of co-operative work- 
ing, of common use of rolling stock, and the compilation of 
statistics for the use of tbe Ministry. A modest programme I 
The Government, in a word, is to be in a position to "order tbe 
companies about,** to make them do this, that, and the other, to 
harass them with unreasonable demands, and all at the stock- 
holders* expense. And against most of these exercises of irre- 
^ftonsible authority there is to be no appeal. The companies are 
in' no need of this external prodding. They do not require to be 
directed and tutored like a lot of schoolboys. Within the last year 
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or two they havo of frlieir • own volition effected considerable 
Bftvingflr-Htame £8»000,000 a year in shunting costs alone— by the 
common user of waggons, sheets, and ropes. No doubt the {uduti- 
ciple involved could be advantageously extended, but it can be 
done much better, and with far less ride of friction, without 
^vemment meddling. * 

Not only are the stockholders to be at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment's Jacks-in-office with regard to all sorts of expenditure, but 
they are to be equally at its mercy with regard to the raising of 
new capital. They must submit for approval any proposals in- 
volving capital expenditure and their plans for raising the capital, 
and they must also put under the direction of the Ministry their 
power to set aside reserves. One has a sort of feeling, in setting 
down these terms, that one is somehow getting mixed up with 
the comic opera stage. The proposed imposition of such a string 
of conditions is really too ludicrous for serious treatment. Here, 
on the one hand, we have the Ministry of Transport claiming the 
right to call for services and facilities, no matter what they may 
cost, and on the other the same Ministry asserting its right to 
approve or reject any plans for raising new capital and the method 
of raising it. It would be quite possible in such circumstances to 
have one committee of the Government insisting on extensions for 
which another committee of the Government refuse to authorise 
the necessary capital. These ''Outlines," if ever adopted iu 
legislative form, would constitute an attempt to combine private 
ownership and responsibility with x>ublic control in a bastardised 
scheme of quaBi-iiationalisation fatal to railway progress. They 
would perpetuate the grip of tlie dead hand. They would paralyse 
the companies and make them the mere catspaws of irresponsible 
bureaucrats without a penny of interest in their business. They 
would amount to a deliberate breach of the undertaking that 
Government control was to exist for only a Btrictl 3 ’ limited period 
after the war — a keeping of the word of promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope. Already the Great Northern debenture- 
holders and stockholders have met and passed a resolution that the 
proposals ' * fail to safeguard the interests of railway pro- 
prietors ’* — a very mild way of putting it — and this is likely to 
be the attitude of all the companies. 

There is only one satisfactory way of dealing with the railway 
situation. The companies should be restored at the earliest pos- 
sible date to the same measure of control that they^ enjoyed before 
the war, and the Ministry of Transport should be wound up. The 
country has had enough of Government control, and it has had 
more than .enough of that expensive army of superfluous supermen 
called the Ministry of Transport. It is better for the railways to 
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work ** oil their own ** than to be fettered by the fussy activities of 
those who are so anxious to prove that private ownership is com- 
patible with national direction. In using the term ** private 
ownership it is as well to qualify it with the admission that the 
privileges and virtual monoply which the railways enjoy entail 
corresponding obligations to the public. There has been in the 
past, perhaps, somewhat too much of the high-handed in direc- 
torial policy — too thin a recognition of the fact that a railway is 
not only the {sroperty of its proprietors, but also a public institu- 
tion for the whole community. There is little of that narrow 
spirit now. The companies know that their own interests coincide 
with the national interests, and “private ownership” in their 
case really means, not a selfish grabbing for dividends, but a trust 
for the public’s convenience and safety — in a word, a joint-stock 
enterprise with national obligations. But joint-stock enterprise 
maimed and crippled b 3 * Government control can neither perform 
its duties to its stockholders nor fulfil its obligations to the 
community. 

It is nonsense for the spokesmen of the Government to rejiii- 
diate nationalisation when at least one department is trying its 
utmost to get the powers of nationalisation without purchase and 
without responsibility. How far Mr. Lloyd George speaks for the 
Government of which he is the head is not altogether a matter 
of certainty, but his own views on the question of nationalisation 
are not ambiguous. “The policy of the Labour Party,” he has 
said, ** would add enormously to the number, personnel^ and cost 
of State Departments, because nationalisation would abolish 
private enterprise and entrench and extend government by bureau- 
cracy.” But the entrenchment and extension of government by 
bureaucracy is precisely what the Ministry of Transport is aiming 
at. Its ” Outlines ” express the bureaucratic ideal. It does 
not — ^at all events at present — seek to pose as one of the figures on 
the stage, but it wants to be the man behind the scenes who 
makes the figures work. 

Before the war the nationalisation of the railways was discussed 
with a receptive mind by the more thoughtful class of business 
men. It is not too much to say that its advocates were increas- 
ing in number and influence, and that its opponents correspond- 
ingly weakened in the earnestness if not in the sincerity of their 
dissent. It was almost universally felt that the railway system 
was made less efficient and therefore less profitable for its owners 
and less useful to the public by the luiiltiplicity of high officials, 
the overlapping of competing 8ervi<*es, and the redundancy of 
collecting agencies. At the same time the danger w'as as widely 
realised that nationalisation would iiltimately resolve itself into 








mansgftmwt according to tiie weiglit ^ political votM, «iid ihit 
the ballot-box would be the.dominating influence in a peraiatent 
endeavour to improve the position of the workers without too 
much regard to the utility of the r^ways. The war has at least 
brought about a great change in public opnion. With the excep- 
tion of the railwaymen and the Socialists, it would be difficult to- 
day to find a single enthusiaBt for nationalisation. The Qovom- 
ment has convinced almost every disinterested person that it is 
utterly unfitted to manage business enterprises, that its methods 
are extravagant, that its operations are retarded by the delays of 
red tape, and that the most capable expert, once within its toils, 
is put into bureaucratic leading-strings, and made powerless alike 
for initiative and action. 

In a word State ownership is impracticable because the depart- 
ments of the State are incompetent to carry on a bninness success- 
fully. It has ruined the telephone service, and it would soon ruin 
the railways. The Ministry of Transport, started with such a 
flourish of trumj)ets, has confirmed, the Government’s character 
for muddle and ineptitude. Yet, with -every voice raised against 
it except those of its own household, it has the temerity to submit 
for consideration a disguised plan of national control which has 
all the defects and none of the advantages of true State owner- 
ship. Between State ownership and private responsibility there 
is no safe middle course. The hermaphrodite plan of the Govern- 
ment’s “Outlines” is an attempt to serve two masters and to be 
at the same time master itself. Control most be abolished, not 
only nominally, but in reality. The country wants no divided 
authority; no Government wolf tricked out in sheep's clothing, 
professing friendship, but all the while smacking its lips with 
eagerness to devour. The Ministry of Transport, with its army 
of two-thousand-a-year men, has been trying desperately hard to 
justify its existence ; all it has done has had exactly the opposite 
effect. One has only to read its proposals for the future of the 
railways to find one’s self unconsciously muttering the late Lord 
Fisher’s pitiless phrase, “ Sack the lot.” 


H. J. Jbnnikqb. 



ADMIBAli MILLO AND THE GOVEBNMENT OF 

DALMATIA. 

A STUDY of Admiial Millo and the government of Dalmatia has 
an interest at this moment more than local, inasmuch as both the 
man and the problems with which he has been faced in his 
administration of the past eighteen months offer parallels and 
suggestions for many other contested regions. 

For, in addition to the complex internal conditions of Dalmoti^ 
which we shall presently discuss, the factor which above all others 
has rendered intensely difficult Admiral Millo's task of adminis- 
tration has been the fact that the whole question of Dalmatia 
has been for five years past a sort of storm centre, around which 
all the extremer party passions, at present rending Italy in 
common with every other .country, have met and fought for 
suisremacy. If Admiral Millo has managed to steer a remarkably 
straight course amidst all these conflicting currents, it can be 
attributed to one thing only — ^that he is first and foremost a man 
of action, and not a man of theories. Let us consider how that 
has worked out. 

The first great test may be said to have arisen when, on 
November 14th, 1919, Gabriele D’Annunzio, alarmed by rumours 
which had reached him regarding the evacuation of Dalmatia, 
descended upon Zara accompanied by a certain number of his 
volunteers and requested of Admiral Millo an assurance that such 
evacuatum would not take place. In general, the Allied Press 
has described Admiral Millo’s action on this occasion — ^that is to 
say, his meeting and treating with D’Annunzio — as a grave 
breach of discipline, amounting almost to treason. But, if we 
consider the incident, not in an a priori and abstract manner, but 
in close relation to the existent state of fact, it assumes at once 
a different complexion. 

First of all we have to note that Admii'al Millo was under 
instructions from Borne to seek to regularise increasingly the 
situation by enrolling the volunte^s of Fiume within his own 
regular troops whenever occasion should offer, and this unex- 
pected descent upon Zara offered precisely such an occasion. For, 
satisfied that there would be no evacuation, D'Annunzio was 
w'illihg to leave some of his troops in Zara ; on the other band, bad 
all satisfaction been denied him, there would quite certainly have 
been fighting in Zara, mid almost as certainly the conflict would 
have siiread throughout Dalmatia and would have initiated a fight 
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to the death between the rivBl parties in Itidy — a fight inydlving, 
possibly, revolution. Admiral Millo, by his concessions, avoided 
all this. Was he indeed a rebel or a true statesman? The final 
judgment must be left to posterity; but probably a good many 
people are already sure to-day as to what that judgment must be. 

The actual forms employed at this critical juncture have never 
been made public, but it is probable that Admiral Millo, with 
his soldier's respect for discipline, preserved a certain technical 
correctness in his telegrams to Borne, whilst at the same time 
there undoubtedly commenced from this moment that under- 
current struggle which we are accustomed to call the interplay 
of personality. Three leading figures held the stage : D'Annunzio, 
we may say, represented the forces of complete rebellion ; Nitti, 
those currents of extreme renunciation for which, as we have seen 
through his recent fall, Italy, the nation, will not stand ; whilst 
Millo, a lonely figure \vithout a party, tried to hold a bridge 
between the two. That has been the intimate character of the 
situation : its political expression has been that the Nitti Govern- 
ment never dared to remove Admiral Millo from his post, but 
by various forms of boycott constantly rendered his task even 
more difficult than it must in any case have .been. 

Yet, with all these difficulties at home and abroad, what has 
the Government of Dalmatia not accomplished in eighteen short 
months? Ancient aqueducts have been restored and water 
brought to villages never ix)ssessing it before. The roads, which 
had fallen into a shocking condition, have been everywhere 
repaired, and now permit of a regular trafEic of carts and auto- 
mobiles; last, but not least, a much needed bridge over the river 
Kerka, connecting the districts of Sebenico and Zara — a bridge 
which was promised by Austria for sixty years but never built — 
was built by the Italians in the first two months of their 
occupation. 

In agriculture, the people have been helped by the supply of 
chemicals and other elements at cost price, and with a calculation 
of the Austrian crown at four times its market value ; large farms 
which had been unproductive since 1917 have been restored to 
activity, and one especially, near to Zara, furnishes daily to that 
city and to Sebenico large quantities of milk, cheese, fruit and 
vegetables at Government rates, acting as a healthy check upon 
the market. 

Malaria and other illnesses have been vigorously attacked, 
gratuitous sanitary assistance being establish^ in all principal 
centres, while several cases too complicated for local skill have 
been sent to Italy for treatment at Government expense. 

In the early months of occupation large quantities of food were 
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distributed gntia to the famished population; to hoqiitals, 
asylums, and ‘phUanthiopie institutums these dcdee aoe still oon> 
tinned, and in every case such aid, whethw alimentary or medioal, 
is given without the smaUest distinction of natumality, and the 
Slav elements of the province show themselves. just as eager in 
applying for it as the Italian. 

In religion and in the conduct of the schools the same impar- 
tiality is observed: all priests, of whatever cult, have been 
confirmed in their offices, and their pay has not only been main- 
tained, but calculated in Italian lire instead of Austrian crowns — 
that is to say, raised to ten times its previous amount. 

The same is true of the schools — one Slav school only, the 
ginnasio of Sebenico, was closed for a month because it denied 
the Government’s right of inspection though drawing Govern- 
ment supidies. 

In brief, these are the lines on which the Italian occupation 
of Dalmatia has proceeded, but a mere collection of facts gives 
but a dry idea of things, and it was indeed in a quite different 
manner, through a recent tour in Dalmatia which embraced not 
only the. coast-line and the islands, but also the interior right to 
the foot of the Dinaric Alps, that the present writer was able to 
get a really vivid idea of Italy’s action and 'Italy’s growing 
prestige in this most difficult land. 

What became clear in the course of this journey was that the 
Italians in many places were not only tolerated, but loved — Gloved 
that indigenous population which, we have been told so often, 
regards them as vile usurpers to be driven forth. Certainly this 
was not the atmosphere found at Kievo, a little Slav village on 
the Bosnian frontier, where the population so adores the young 
Captain of Infantry who for eighteen months has been ruling 
over them that they have declared they will migrate with him 
in a body if he and the Italian troops should be withdrawn. It 
was not the atmosphere found at Obrovazzo, on the Croatian 
frontier, where the Mayor of a neighbouring village, knowing 
that he was speaking to an Englishwoman, not an Italian, and 
speaking quite privately, beyond earshot of any Italian, stated 
that in his village all the inhabitants, save perhaps one or two, 
eagerly derired the Italian rule 'to continue. Lastly, if such an 
atmosphere of hatred indeed w^a prevalent, it is difficult to 
understand bow the Governor could have gained the special place 
he has. A nickname will often tell more than many protocols — ^if 
Italy’s rule in Dalmatia indeed is bated, how is it that. Admiral 
Millo, amidst many of the simple folk, has gained the intimate 
title of "oar faiher ”? 

But these are things which can only be really felt by somebody 
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Ridenti<». of all is the xem8rkid>]e xespect ivhich has been Aown 
by the Goretnmeiit in Zara fcnr the Austrian laws and usages stiil 
regnant under Armistice conditions. It is true that the head of 
that GoTomment observed ^mewhat wryly in conversation latdy, 
"I never thought that Fate would require of me to defend the 
Auetrian lawt " Yet how loyally and disinterestedly he has indeed 
defended it can be dhown by just one case in point. 

The Italian zone of Dalmatia is divided into six political 
districts-^Zara, Sebenico, Bencovaz, £nin, Curzola, and Desina — 
and in each of these districts, in addition to the military authwi- 
ties, there is a Civil Commissioner, the Central Office of Civil 
Administration .being at Zara. These divisions correspond to 
what were once the Austrian divisions, and similarly the chief 
provincial institutions, such as the Provincial Council, the Pro* 
vincial Office of Finance, the Provincial Postal Service, have all 
been retained unaltered, subject only to a final control from the 
Government at Zara. And in one case, that of the Courts of 
Justice, even this final control has been dispensed with, which 
has given rise to the test case above mentioned. 

For it has been discovered that many of the Slav members of 
the judiciary body are drawing a double stipend, not only that 
of the Italian Government, but also subsidies from Spalato, and 
latterly seditious papers were found in the possession of one of 
these judges — papers grave enough to require the internment of 
their possessor. Moreover, it is urged that justice is not equally 
administered ; that the fact that all the chief posts are held by 
Slavs is leading to Slav preferment and suppression of Italian 
interests even in this zone now occupied by Italy. The Italian 
indignation is comprehensible, also, because in the neighbouring 
ssone administered by Jugo-SIavia totally different methods are 
observed : there, not only judges, but all civil servants have been 
required to take two oaths of allegiance — ^the first in November, 
1918, to the Jugo-Slav State, with which Dalmatia’s relation waa 
not yet defined ; the second, four months later, to King Peter of 
Serbia.^ All who ibfused to take ^ther of these oaths have been 
summarily discharged, which means that only two or three Itahana 
in this region still retun their posts, and no less than three 
hundred and fifty families have been obliged to leave S^lato in 
the last eighteen months because they could not earn their bread. 


(1) It ahottld be noted that thie leould be a quite fatooneet demand even it tlie 
aovetninant of Spalato, inatead of being a provisory and self ••qqMunted body, as 
H It, Kwe tbe regular organ of a fully oonatituted State, for whatever the fin al 
adjutmaniof frantiers, all delibarationa at Paris have admitted the prineiple that 
aafaeritiaa in mixed aonea muat be allowad to ehoose their o hiaen a hip . 
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Italy has demanded no such oaths, and, save where sedition has 
been proved, has confirmed in their posts all servants of the old 
rigime. But the Italians of Zara cannot be blamed if they ask 
that this liberality should not be abused and should admit of 
their receiving at least equal treatment. Their demands arb quite 
moderate, for they do not ask for any wholesale removal of Slav 
functionazies, but consider that if even one principal ppst, such 
as the Presidency of the Court of Appeal, were given to an Italian, 
it would suffice to establish a greater equality. But so far 
Admiral Millo will not hear of any changes save where actual 
sedition is established. Is he right? Or is this another case in 
which real justice would be better served *‘by the breach than 
by the observance of the law*'? It is hard to tell, but in any 
case his attitude commands respect, and gives one the sense that 
it is more a Boman than an Austrian justice which is ruling 
in Zara to-day. 

But after living in this atmosphere for a certain time a visit 
to Southern Dalmatia is a painful matter, and the visitor con- 
ceives a profound dislike for the Treaty of London, not by reason 
of what it secures to one State or another, but for what it does 
not secure. First of all, the geographical frontier drawn is felt 
to be utterly unreal and, save for purely strategic purposes, with- 
out meaning. For Northern Dalmatia is no more and no less 
Itolian than Southern Dalmatia; in both cases the interior is 
Slav, and in both cases the coastal cities are purely and most 
beautifully Italian.^ Curzola is a gem in which there is no single 
building which is not Venetian, and Curzola, because it is built 
on a strategic island, under the Treaty of London remains with 
Italy. But Spalato is cut out. Yet as one walks through the 
streets of Spalato, even more than in Zara, one might easily 
imagine oneself in Venice. The Piazza of St. Mark and the 
Piazzetta and the Piazza dei Signori are all repeated, and the 
narrow calle in which the Venetian accent also strikes on one’s 
ear at every turn. Wandering over this familiar ground, with 
just the same feelings as one has in Venice, it produces a shock 
— a perturbation beyond the control of reason — to see at the 
corners of all the familiar streets names in a language which one 
cannot understand. Where is the beautiful tongue which should 
accompany the beautiful buildings? We are in Italy, but it is 
a mutOated Italy — an Italy struck dumb. One knows what it 
means, of course — any visitor can remember without difficulty 
how Spalato only iMtssed into Croat hands in 1894, when Austrian 

(l) to the architeeture, it will hf* unHerHtrKxl, not. to the etatletles of 

population, which fltirini; the past half 'Ooiiiu ry have Hufferocl artificial altoratlon 
in many ways. 
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guns controlled from the harbour the municipal electiona. But 
somehow the historical fact learnt from the pages histoi^ has 
a different ^ect to that learnt in the streets of Spalato. On the 
spot the past lives again in the present so vividly that one has'" 
the sense of assisting at a suppression which amounts to a crime, 
and experiences an acute moral discomfort in the thought that 
one’s mere presence in the city may pass for acceptance of such 
a condition of fact. In short, the feelings of an English visitor 
in Spalato to-day may very easily be those of many English 
people in the days of the Bisorgimento, when all that was best 
in England vibrated for Italian liberty ; and not only in sympathy 
for Italians, but in devotion to all those treasures of culture which 
may not, in the general interest, be imperilled or suppressed. 

But does all this mean that a visit to Southern Dalmatia 
induces the feeling that the whole of this land should be annexed 
to Italy? By no means — at least, such w'as not the conclusion 
to which the present writer was brought, and no more was it the 
idea found dominant either amongst officers of the Italian Navy 
or amongst Italian residents in those regions which have suffered 
most. 

The Italian Navy, or that section at least which is stationed 
in the Adriatic, naturally feels strongly the strategical position, 
and is not di8x>oBed to approve any settlement which would ever 
again, in a future war, expose Italy to those unequal conditions 
from which she suffered in the war just ended, when the 
Dalmatian coast and archipelago offered at once an invulnerable 
front and a terrible basis of attack as opposed to the defenceless 
Italian shores just opposite. Nor is it held to be a strong reply 
to object that the State which would now hold these shores, if 
ceded by Italy, would be a little State. Behind the little States 
the Great Powers are moving constantly. Italy requires a 
security independent of all such combinations, and we cannot 
fairly ask her to trust in the League of Nations until we show a 
greater disposition to trust in it ourselves. But if for strategic 
purposes most naval officers consider Sebenico is indispensable, 
more indispensable even than Gibraltar to England, they hasten 
to point out that merely to occupy this formidable stronghold 
would answer to all Italian requirements. For the natural 
strength of the harbour is such that a line of mines drawn across 
the opening to one of its several basins would render the port 
impregnable in the space of twenty-four hours. And thus, with 
the possession of Sebenico, Italy, besides securing her coasts^ 
could greatly reduce her naval expenses, which have always, even 
before the war, been far too heavy for her revenue. To abandon 
Sebenico most naval officers consider, therefore, would be a 
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crime, but they discnsB its retentkm in a purely rtrategie manner, 
just as a Briton might discuss Gibraltar, and the merits of the 
general Dalmatian thesis are unaffected by what might be the 
exceptional treatment of this one point. 

In the main it is recognised that Dalmatia can never become 
wholly Italian, any more than it can become wholly Slav, and 
not even snocesaes like Captain Bitelli’s at Eievo can be held as 
furnishing any argument in favour of permanent military occupa- 
tion. Through officers of this quality things in the northern zone 
may indeed move better than in the southern zone, where a much 
younger people is displaying much cruder and more summary 
notions of justice. But in both zones such militaiy administra- 
tion can never attain any really satisfactory solution. How then 
can adjustment be attained? Probably only along the lines 
traced more than half a century ago by Nicoolo Tommaseo, one 
of the greatest of Dalmatians — ^the lines of an eventual autonomy 
for the whole province. This is a solution which has found favour 
always with intelligent men of all parties, nor is it strange that 
it should be so, for Dalmatia is in fact a geographical and ethno- 
logical unit. Shut in between her mountains and her sea, she 
has developed both a racial' type and a character of her own. 
The people of the country districts, if not Italian, are still less 
Serbian or Balkan in character; they are Catholic in religion, 
and in physique are rather slender in build, with dark, often 
clear-cut faces, recalling much more often the Arab tyx>e than 
what we know as the Slav. As to language, they are bilingual 
— even the children at the very foot of the Dinaric Alps can talk 
a bad Italian as well as their Slav dialect. In short, it is a very 
mixed race -with which we are dealing in Dalmatia — a race in 
which Latin, Slav, and other currents have all mingled for cen- 
turies. And the mixture of blood is reflected also in the mixture 
of political thought and sentiment in that small portion of the 
population which has reached the i)oint of having a political 
attitude at all. The peasants, of course, have none; they are 
simply dragged now to one side and^now to another by the 
different parties which exploit them.*^ ^ut the chaos ruling also 
among the so-called intellectual classes is worthy of consideration. 

When in England we talk of the conflict between Slavs and 
Italians in Dalmatia, we imagine we are talking of a racial con- 
flict as definite as might be a conflict, say, between French and 
English. But the state of fact is far otherwise. It is the 
commonest thing to find in the same family one brother calling 
himself ''Croat” and another calling himself "Italian.” And 
these are not the insignificant men, but very often leaders. Of 
course, each side accuses the other of -being "bought,” but it is 
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more natural to think that the dmsbns may very dtten; be tike 
eKpression of honestly differing temperament and outlook. . At 
the same time, such frequent cases of divergence within <me . 
family do, of course, suffice to indicate that here we are 
face to face not with anything so fundamental as a racial or 
national division, but something much more comparable to a mere 
class or party conflict. 

Similarly in the religious field nothing is simple or clear cut. 
In a general way the priests are Croat, and for the past half- 
century, following the inspiration of Vienna, they have been 
vigorously anti-Italian in all their propaganda. But latterly a 
certain division has been noticeable also within their ranks. For 
many who are sincerely Catholic are beginning, in Southern 
Dalmatia, to fear the religious influence of Serbia : they have 
noticed a slackness of observance in some of their own flock — 
a readiness to pay what they consider dangerous and unfitting 
homage to the Orthodox cult. And the Catholic feeling which 
could easily persecute Italians at the bidding of most Catholic 
Austria finds the position much more complicated when such 
persecution means playing into the hands of the Orthodox Church. 

And in addition to anxieties thus raised amongst the priesthood, 
Serbia has made another blunder in her treatment of the agricul- 
tural community. Almost coincidently with the Armistice, it 
appears, she issued a proclamation stating that the land was free. 
It was believed that this proclamation would win for Belgrade 
the adherence of all the agricultural elements in Dalmatia, but 
the calculation was badly made, for whilst it is true that many 
Italian proprietors in Southern Dalmatia have in consequence 
been left without rents for the past eighteen months, a con- 
siderable number of Slavs have also been hit, and these are 
grumbling. As a measure of justice the proclamation was also 
quite superfluous, for the peasants of Dalmatia are a particularly 
flourishing class. They are called coloni, and work on a system 
pertaining also in Istria, Gradisca, Gorizia, Friuli, and the Tren- 
tino— a system according to which the proprietor claims only a 
certain percentage of the net product of the farms, a percentage 
varying from one-sixth to one-third, according to the nature 
the product, and the farmer is entitled to the remainder. The day 
labourer ..without an interest is almost unknown in Dalmatia, and 
this class of peasant farmers vrere in far more flourishing condi- 
tions throughout the war than were either the landed proprietors 
or the professional class. Yet, following the lead from Belgrade, 
these coloni have refused to pay over any fraction of their profits. 

Of other injustices practised under the present tigime it would 
be easy to say much, but it is better to say nothing. The moment 
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18 abnormal, with passion running high, and that licence every- 
where prevalent which is apt to distinguish a rigime known to 
provisional and transitional. But enough has been said to show 
in a general way that Italians have suffered far more from Slavs 
than have Slavs from Italians in this land of mixed races, and it 
is right that the bearing of that indisputable fact upon the future 
should be considered.^ 

How are We going to ensure that justice for all about which in 
past years so much has been said? This is the real problem of 
Dalmatia, and whilst autonomy is probably the best ultimate solu- 
tion, and one in which Dalmatians of all sections, Serb, Croat, and 
Italian, will probably in future be found uniting, for the moment 
we have an artificial condition of fact which requires a different 
treatment, exactly as a poisoned organism may require a powerful 
antidote. 

For half a century Italian infiuencc in Dalmatia, with all the 
development which it has the power to bring to the province, has 
been deliberately "‘cribb’d, cabined, and confined” by what was 
the Austrian Government. And this unfair system of suppression 
and favouritism, which can be learnt from the pages of history, is 
finding a further incarnation to-day through other agents. Austria 
only began to ill-treat the Italians of Dalmatia after 1866, when 
the loss of Venetia had made her fear their growing power. In a 
similar way, Italy’s complete victory over Aiistria-Hungarj' in 
October, 1918, with the enormously increased prestige and power 
which have come to her through this war. have roused fears and 
jealousies to-day in other quarters. And English people require 
to grasp these things better, and hold the scales of justice better. 
If we could really understand the state of things obtaining in 
Dalmatia and throw our weight upon the side of <a justice not 
superficial but real, such action w^ould liave results of very wide 
repercussion. At present the only organ of Allied justice in 
Bontbem Dalmatia is an American battleship in the harbour of 
Spalato. Unquestionably its admiral means well, but in conversa- 
tion wdth the present writer he admitted that he knew* no Italian 
and was not content with his interpreters, and it was also clear 
that he knew nothing of either the history or politics of the very 
complex region in which he was struggling to act as a Court of 
Appeal. Now can justice be administered along these lines, and 


(1) We have abetained from all acoouutecjf pariiciilar asgrramionB einoe theea 
are told on both aides, and on b<«th eidtse denied. Hut the difformt treatment 
meted out to civil aorvanlB in the twozori<*H — in gf*neral. Admiral Millo'a roapeot 
for the Ausiriaa law still regnant under .^rrniht i<*n oonditionn, and on tho other 
hand the determination of the Bpalato Govemment to reM]ieci only the inairuotiona 
of Belgrade— iheae are facta of wide rejHTeufWiion which cannot be denied. 



if not, is it not the spirit of jnstioe itself which must adc for 
systems more rugged and more real? 

As a means of eliminating the efifecteof past injustice and a sub- 
stitute for the futilities of present international machinery, even 
military occupation may have temporary merits, and in this light 
liberal politicians should be as ready as any others to support Italy 
in her renewed insistence on the Adriatic clauses of the Treaty of 
London. As a permanent measure these clauses are utterly un- 
satisfactory, but as a temporary measure they may serve their 
turn. For they give Italy a foothold from which she can work 
honestly and undisturbed, seeking gradually to undo all that in 
half a century has been most disloyally wrought against her. If 
words were deeds, and international justice and control a force 
which they are not to-day, this “ interim ’* might not be neces- 
sary — things being as they are, it is justice itself, the highest and 
the realest, which points this way. For whilst dominion in Dal- 
matia may be a false and futile dream — a true Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
misleading all who follow after it — participation in the future up- 
building of a province in which Borne and Venice laid the founda- 
tions is a right which no true Italian can be expected to renounce, 
and which it would be immensely to the detriment of Dalmatia if 
he did renounce I That Italy’s rule in northern Dalmatia — how- 
ever long it lasts-7will be liberal and humane, to the interest, not 
the injury of the Dalmatian peasantry, the facts set forth in this 
article should suffice to show, and judging by the successes of 
these eighteen months, a very short term of years should serve to 
dispel the diffidence and hostility inculcated by Austria, and place 
relations between Italians and other Dalmatians once more on a 
natural and friendly footing. And when that day arrives — and 
Allied comprehension may do much to hasten it — Italy most prob- 
ably before Serbia will be ready to proceed to propolis of 
autonomy, offering withdrawal from all direct rule in the northern 
section of Dalmatia if Serbia will do as much in the south. These 
at least are ideas obtaining amongst many of the broadest-minded 
Italians to be met with at present in the Adriatic, and to any 
acquainted with the true history of Dalmatia they must appear as 
ideas of much moderation. 

As a reminder to the reader of some of the features of that 
history, this article cannot perhaps end better than with a quota- 
tion from the well-known work of Professor T. E. Jackson, 
Dalmatia: The Quamero and Istria.^ In the Introduction to the 
first volume vre find this passage : — 

“In Dalmatia arts and loitors ilouriHhed and commence sprang up with 
all h«nr civilising influence while the Slavonic kingdoms of the interior 


ill Published Clarendon Press. 1887. 3 vole. 
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mniined in MuipbailMriaii, wasting iheir atrangth in intemadna atrugi^ 
and paving the way for the westward piogreBB of the Turkish hordes. This 
Buperioiity of Dalmatia is due partly to her maritime pontion which brought 
her into contact with Italy snd the West, but still more to the survivsl along 
her coast of certain ancient Roman municipalitiesi which in the midst of 
a flood of bsrbsriaa colonisation kept alive the traditions of civil order) 
settled law, and an ancient culture. Throughout the Middle Ages they 
jealously maintained the civic liberties they inherited from the Roman 
Empire; and while outside their boundaries all the world spoke lllyric, the 
dtizens still used the language of their Roman forefathers till it passed into 
its modem form of Italian. To this day they ding to their ' coltura • 
Latina * with passionate affection : and though the Croats, backed by the 
Austrian Government, are fighting hard to Slavonise the cities and reduce 
them to the same rule at the rural districts, the issue of the struggle is still 
doubtful. The survival of these waifs and strays of the Roman Empire is 
unique; it is an historical phenomenon of almost unparalleled interest; and 
one cannot contemplate without regrc't the possibility of its disappearance." 

What Jackson the scholar felt in 1887 many other English 
people would surely feel to^ay if they would but visit personally 
Spalato and the otW coastal cities of Dalmatia. And in the con- 
flict of emotions which would surely be roused by such a viat 
many would probably find also the true measurement of Dal- 
matia's present Governor. As a naval officer Admiral Millo made 
his reputation nine years ago in the Italo-Turkish War, when he 
achieved the famous raid of the Dardanelles. But Fate cast him 
for a still harder rdle when, creating him Governor of Dalmatia, 
die required him to steer a course between the forces of extreme 
disorder and those of law divorced from life. " Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio” and “Francesco Nitti” are but the names of two men, 
but they stand for two powerful and conflicting currents of opinion 
which find their equivalent in every country to-day, and if it be 
tame that the " golden mean ” is the way of truth, then Dalmatia 
and the problems of Dalmatia's Governor may be studied with 
jHofit by all. 


Luev Be-Bartlett. 
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In a word of acute wisdom, Emerson enjoined mankind to make 
cmitinually a fresh valuation of ideas and experiences. In this 
way, urged the sage of Concord, we should attain elevation of 
outlook and spirit. Considered Gpiritnally, these days do not lend 
themselves to this necessary exercise. As was said in this place 
a short time ago, we have reached a crisis in world affairs when 
an over-mastering cynicism appears to dominate mairkind. “The 
bright hopes of a new international order are paling in the fierce 
light of current events, pregnant with evil.’’^ The intervraing 
weeks have brought no sunlight into this darkened scene. But 
the need of a fresh valuation enforces its claim upon our energies, ' 
difficult as may be the response. Indeed, the endeavour to obey 
this duty brings its own reward. As we turn aside from the 
turmoil of affairs, and in this place, long dedicated to stimulating 
thought, try to feel our w'ay through surrounding anxieties, we 
may recover some sense of direction and nerve our resolve to press 
steadily forward towards the new dawn of the world. 

More than five years have passed since the present writer last 
essayed such a task as is now proposed. In those days of 
gathmng horrors we had begun to realise the terrible experiences 
which awaited mankind. The late war had already scorched its 
way across the plains of Flanders. Men and women of good-will 
had started to devise means to prevent the recurrence of the 
catastrophe. Statesmen were beginning to talk of the war as 
being “a war to end war," and, notwithstanding the derision this 
description excited, men by the hundred thousand rushed to aid 
in achieving its triumphant accomplishment. 

Meanwhile the pages of this Bbview continued to testify to the 
hopes which these aims had inspired. In a remarkable brochure 
Mr. W. Li. Ciourtney republished three trenchant essays which 
had appeared here. These contributions towards a great process 
of enlightenment opened up the sequence of events that had led 
to the war, surveyed existing defects in our arrangements, and 
made suggestions for their remedy in order that Great Britain 
might pr^>are to resume her traditional rdle among the nations. 
This valuable effort, re-embodied in book form,* was dedicated to 
"young idealists of all countries who will not allow the dreamt 
of their youth to be tanmhed by the experiences of an outworn 
oge” The discrimination indicated by the words I have cited 

(1) Bee ** The Heutation of Amerioas’* FortnighUy Review^ March* 1920. 

(2) AnMaoeddea— anil After, hv W. T-. nniis4.*i»ir /minnmnn iXMiit i- 
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in italics encouraged the present writer to tender some reflections 
upon the matters dealt with» in the belief (which critm sub^ 
quently corroborated) that he was a person within this special 
category.^ 

From this standpoint it is now* proposed to make a fresh valua- 
tion. I take leave to think that this attempt will express the 
conviction of countless thousands of men and women in all lands. 
The cry of mankind is to end war, and the day is rapidly approach- 
ing when a public man will be tested by his efforts (not words) 
to ensure that desire. 

Mr. Courtney's essays had been succeeded in this Review by 
two able papers from a writer who had never i^retended to enter- 
tain the conceptions and hopes which they presented. On the 
contrary, the prospect of a change for the better in the direction 
and issue of the world’s affairs was deliberately set aside. Thus : 
*"The expectation that this war will kill the contest in armaments 
rests on no foundation. The idea that out of this contest will 
emerge some sort of League of Peace, and that the nations will 
agree to disband their navies and armies, and that they will place 
their confidence in some international botly with its headquarters 
at The Hague, is a chimera.” I quote these words merely for 
the purpose of show’ing that, in the view of influential Bup|x>rters 
and prompters of the war, the character ascribed to the war to 
enlist widespread support had no corres 2 K)ndence with the realities 
of the situation. These persons never affected to believe in the 
desirability or possibility of a world without war. Long before 
President Wilson adumbrated the famous Fourteen l\uiits which 
history will regard as tlie outstanding declaration of the war 
'period, this .sort of commentator had rej)udiated any such hopes 
as inspired Mr. Wilson’s splendid utterances. To his mind, war 
was not only an inevitable but a magnificent experience. Count- 
less parish pulpits, with their unfailing response to the require- 
ments of the j)owers that be, resoumlcd with the pitiable nonsense 
that w*ar was a “scourge of God,” and bishops followed suit in 
glowing periods depicting the “great new world ” wliich the beau- 
tiful scourge of war was to prepare for and herald. The general 
indisposition to notice the ministrations of these clerics is the 
natural consequence of their war V>ehaviour. There is scarcely 
a home in our land where it is not felt that war is a damnable 
outrage against mankind, and anger against its abettors is rising 
to danger-point. 

But in the early months of 1915 public feeling had not reached 
this intensity, although the hope that the war was in truth ** a war 
to end war” sustained many through the increasing anxieties of 

(l) ** Militarism and the War,” Fort night! jf Rtvitw, Man^h, 1916. 
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the period. The question was put here : “ The war of 1914 was 
prepared for, and conducted by, combinations of chancelleries and 
war services. (The assent of the Parliaments concerned may be 
assumed for the purposes of the argument.) May we look forward 
to a time when the peoples, under the inspiration of religion, 
education, literature, and civilisation, will control and direct the 
policies of the nations under suitable forms?’* 

It was contended that the affirmative answer to this question 
depended on two cardinal requirements : (1) The growth of a 
spirit of amity between man and man, class and class, nation and 
nation ; (2) the provision of adequate political machinery to enable 
that feeling to prevail in national and international relations. I 
adopt this old statement of the case, for it still seems to me to 
put in compact form the general outline of the changes which are 
essential to found and secure a better international order. 

Prom this point of view I propose to discuss these propositions : 
(1) That the growth of a spirit of amity between man, class, and 
nation is the brightest aspect of an otherwise darkening situation, 
both at home and abroad ; (2) that no intention at present appears 
to effect the necessary political changes to enable this spirit of 
amity to direct and control our international relations ; (3) that 
the failure to obtain this concun*erice between public desire and 
Government action is the mainspring of our national and inter- 
national difficulties ; and (4) that this failure is due to a revival 
of the militarist temper acting in concert with commercial aggran- 
disement. To each of these four propositions I invite attention. 

Prinia facie, the submission that a growth in the spirit of amity 
between man and man is discernible in our own land appears to 
receive little (if any) support from current publications. The 
pressure of economic necessity is becoming so acute, and the 
accounts given in the journals are disturbing, that the pessi- 
mists can find ready excuses for doubting its existence. But one 
of the curious phenomena of our time is that the newspapers have 
ceased to be a trustworthy reflex of prevailing conditions. Political 
and commercial bias so deflect the presentation of contenjporary 
facts that a reliable opinion cannot be formed upon the material 
supplied, in the main, by the daily Press. I cannot say that the 
weekly reviews correct these errors to any useful extent. They 
are chiefly concerned with a considered judgment upon the faulty 
daily presentation of the journals, and I have been unable to 
detect in their conductors any genuine familiarity with the con- 
ditions they affect to assess. The atmosphere of the club smoke- 
room is not conducive to the sort of investigation required, and 
the notion that its denizens are the most reliable reporters of 
popular ideas and impulses does not find credence beyond its 
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armchairs. One haa to miz daily with the otdinaiy folk in work^ 
shop and office who make up public opinion, and, on the basis 
of such an acquaintance, I do not hesitate to affirm that a smse 
of common peril increasingly inspires a friendlier spirit between 
man and man. The simple requirements of the daily life of 
ordinary people make no demand for the play of high finance with 
its political attachments and schemes, which the newspapers are 
run largely to promote, and these ordinary folk are beginning to 
suspect the designs of Government and its allied interests. Out 
of the uneasiness which this suspicion breeds arises a sense of 
comradeship in a common plight, and unless greater confidence is 
inspired our present politicians, an acute crisis in Parliamen- 
tary government is bound to come. The Englishman exhibits a 
wonderful patience, but it is liable to run out suddenW, and there 
are signs that it is already undergoing an intolerable strain. 

This close sympathj- between individuals springing out of 
common hardships in the after-war ]>eriod overflows into the 
relations between classes in the oolnmunit3^ The newspapers 
would lead ns to believe that a class war is being steadily pro- 
moted by the labour leaders. The wish is father to the thought. 
A class war is certainh* threatened, but it is due not to the 
machinations of labour “agitators,” but to the extortion and 
avarice of profiteers. The great mass of consumers, irrespective 
of class, are coming to see that an identity* of economic interest 
binds them together again.«5t the Irusts and combines which mani- 
pulate the market in public necessities. Again, the failure of 
Parliament either to check the.se oj>t*raiions or to tap their profits 
for the liquidation of public debt is aggravating the temper of 
the people, which is further inflamerl by the knowledge that the 
neglectful Parliament itself contains large numbers of the persona 
it fails to control. The result is that a solidarity of feeling and 
opinion among classf*s hitherto not accnstornc*d to cooperate with 
each other is being engendered. It is destined to have drastic 
political consequences in the near future. 

This sense of solidarity is extending from nation to nation. The 
economic catastrophe occasioned by the war is making its effects 
felt in all lands, and the common people bo affected are realising 
their affinity with corresponding classes in other countries. 
Further, the deplorable consequences of the after-war blockade 
of Russia and Central Europe are having a marked influence upon 
public opinion and feeling. The withholding of food, medical 
necessities, and other requirements from civilians, especially help- 
less women and children, is kindling a deep anger among the 
peoples of Europe, and a world fdckened with the results of war 
is fast losing patience with militarists, whether in or without 



onifomiB. Moieoyer, the saapiicion that these intolerable coiir 
ditions are being talron advantage of by international financiya 
and traders connected with governments is doing deadly work 
among the i>eoples, who see in these assisted designs a common 
peril against which they must adopt a common defence. The 
growth of a spirit of amity between the nations is a fact of 
immense import to our release from the conditions, economic and 
political, under which our own nation (with others) continues to 
suffer. 


My second proposition is directed to the circumstances which 
hinder this growing international concord from achieving its 
proper effect. While it is all to the good that the relations 
between the peoples should be increasingly friendly, unless the 
political institutions enable that feeling to prevail, the menace of 
conflict and consequent war cannot be fully averted. After a 
long stay in America, I gave some account in this Review* of 
the condition of American opinion as it considered the Allied 
invitation to enter the European system and share in the responsi- 
bilities created by the Peace Treaty. This experience has a 
special relevance just now. The Prime Minister is reported, by 
the Paris correspondent of the Times (July 10th>, as having 
declared at the Spa Conference that the Americans “have left 
UB.“ This observation betrays an amazing unfaniiliarity with 
American opinion about the war. The Americans were never 
parties to the «^rt of transaction which Anglo-French politicians 
have entered upon at recent Allied conferences. The Americans 
regard these “bargains” as diriH.'tly contrar}' to the spirit and 
pur|K)ses of the war they agreed to assist, and in that opinion 
(T take leave to think) they are in accord with the best elements 
among our own pi»ople. 

To the historian it will appear incredible that the Great War, 
avowedly v age<l for certain ends, was not succeeded by efforts to 
consolidate those ends. Mr. Asquith, at a time when he carried 
supreme responsibility, uttered words as to the aims of the war 
w'hich arc destined to be remembered wdien much else will be 
forgotten. Recasting a phrase used by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Asquith said : “The idea of public right — what does it mean when 
translated into concrete terms? ... It means finally, or it ought 
to mean, perhaps by a slow and gradual process, the substitution 
for force, for the clash of competing ambitions, for groupings and 
alliances, and a precarious c<]uipoise, of a real European partner- 
ship, based on the recognition of equal right, and established and 
enforced by the common will.” 


(1) 8eo HoHitationof America," Forhiightltf Fit*fVif*, March, 1020. 
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I have sometimes wondered whether the eminent gentlemen 
who have engaged in these “conferences “ have reflected upon the 
appearance which their decisions would wear in the sight of the 
peoples they were understood to be representing. Our own repre- 
sentation at these gatherings has preserved a remarkable con- 
tinuity in a varied procession of fleeting statesmen, and an inquiry 
might properly be addressed to cur present Prime Minister as to 
the extent to which the purpose defined by his predecessor has 
been achieved. For myself, I have failed to observe at these 
conferences any substitution for force of the elevated arrangements 
which Mr. Asquith detailed. There has been no marked dis- 
appearance of groupings and alliances, and the clash of competing 
ambitions has not altogether been silenced. The “slow and 
gradual process” which Mr. Asquith apprehended has been pain- 
fully noticeable, to the growing anger of the peoples concerned 
and the danger of the world. 

Frankly, the present writer anticipated these results. When 
one turns from the character of the work done at these Allied 
“Conferences** to the machinery by which it w’as accomplished 
and the persons who assisted its operations, one finds ample 
evidence of the serious proposition now under discussion. We 
are entitled to ask : “ What steps have been taken to enable the 
common will to enforce a recognition of equal right secured to all 
peoples?’* This was a declared aim of the war in wdiieh many 
thousands of British subjects lost their lives — what is being done 
to honour their sacrifice by ensuring the aim they died to win? 
Did the British people authorise their representatives to enter into 
the arrangements made at these “ Conferences “? Are they even 
aware of the nature and intentions of these arrangements? Has 
Parliament been consulted, or its approval sought? 

On the contrary, a settled purix)se has Ix^en disclosed to prevent 
Parliament from participating in the business of these “ Con- 
ferences.** No attempt has been made to ensure that the proposals 
brought forward by the British representatives are approved by 
the British Parliament and x>eople. The failure to provide any 
machinery to enable Parliament to exercise an effective part in 
the initiation, direction, and control of foreign policy shows, in 
my submission, that no intention moves our present Oovernment 
to bring our own arrangements w’ithin the scheme of “ new diplo- 
macy ** we commended to other nations. 

The drastic effect of this failure upon opinion in the United 
States has been insisted upon in this Revikw. As the critical days 
become extended when this absence of control by the British 
people over engagements entered into in their name with other 
Governments is prolonged, the menace to international peace 
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increaseB. The peoples of the world are learning to forget their 
late enmities in the realisation of pressing necessities, but at 
present our own Government (not to mention others) betrays no 
desire to enlist this new feeling of comradeship in the work of 
reconciliation. The day will surely come when the people will 
remove from their path governors who intercept and hinder the 
healing processes of civilisation which spring from the sense of 
amity between nations. 

The most critical sign in our national situation is the rapidly 
growing dissidence between the actions of the Government and 
the will of the |)eople. By a “ freak ” election, the present House 
of Commons obtained a responsibility which it is singularly slow 
in discharging. The patent disapproval of the Government’s 
actions wliich public opinion exhibits finds no adequate represen- 
tation in the people’s as.sembly. The discredit which this fact 
brings upon representative government is shown in the growing 
disinclination of sections of the p.eople to i>ay any attention to 
the work of Parliament. This discredit extends to representation 
in a direction of special danger. Tlic disposition of sections of 
w'orkmcn to sot aside the agreements come to in their name by 
trade unionist leaders may have grave results (as the Manchester 
gas strike recently showed) unless the habit of respect for the 
principle of represtmtation i.s strengthened. I cannot see how this 
result can be exjieeted if Parliamentary representation is allowed 
to decline in the way the present House of Commons has preci- 
pitated and tolerated. The whole method and practice of repre- 
sentation is thereby discounted. When men cease to regard the 
work of their representatives, in any connection, and to ignore the 
obligations that relationship should ensure, a corroding acid of 
disruption is released which may lead to terrible results in the 
State. 

It is impossible in this place to indicate the effects which this 
w'ant of concurrence between public desire and Government action 
is causing. The growing anger against financial ex^^enditure and 
the deep-seated rcstiveness owing to the failure to check profit- 
eering are signs which any Government would disregard at its 
peril. I am concerned here with the results of this discrepancy 
between public opinion and Government policy as showm in regard 
to international affairs. 

The mass of the people assisted the war in the belief that it w'as 
“a war to end war.” They had no particular animus (for 
instance) against the German people, but they detested the 
wretched militarist arrogance which controlled the German 
Government. The disappearance of that Government and the 
defeat of the militarist caste which directed it represented a 
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complete triumph of the purposes for which the war was waged. 
That triumph, they understood, was to be succeeded by a new 
alignment of peoples, founded upon the principle of public right, 
securing to each nation full self-determination, ensuring the rights 
of each by the rights of all, and ending for ever the arbitrament 
of war. The Armistice bound the peoples together as one in this 
determination to open a new chapter in the record of nations 
and statesmen of good-will, responsive to the desires of their 
peoples, could have proceeded without let or hindrance to ac- 
complish this groat design. 

The realisation in the second year of an official *' peace ’* that 
the hopes of mankind have miscarried is the mainspring of our 
national and international difficulties. The fateful decision at the 
Paris Conference, to set aside the promise to the sorrowing world 
of seeking “ open covenants, openly arrived at,*' set up a suspicion 
which has steadily deepened until a dangerous condition of inter- 
national feeling has been engendered. For this terrible failure 
to compose the world’s distress is thought to be due to a militarist 
temper which the peoples had been led to believe was exorcised 
for ever in the war. To their dismay, they find that the “war 
to end war” has been succeeded by a chain of wars. Pome of 
these wars, they now discover, have been secretly prompted and 
supported by Governments who denied in their parliaments any 
participation in such adventures, and, indeed, affected to dis- 
countenance them. 

The ends which those wars are intended to reach arc two-fold 
in character. They are designed to provide ” strategic ” frontiers 
in a new disposition of military resources and plans : they are 
meant to cover commercial exploitation by favoured financial 
groups connected with the Governments concerned. Obviously, 
this first scheme i.s utterly inconsistent with the consolidation of 
an effective League of Nations. The temporising policy of the 
Allies in dealing with this essential pact of the Treaty of Peace, 
their failure to develop the com|rx>sition and w’ork of the League 
as contemplated by the agreed covenants, the equivocation shown 
by high-sounding speeches unaccompanied by appropriate action, 
above all the secrecy with which this conduct has been conceived 
and elaborated, all this has ser^’'ed to anger the i^eoples to such 
an extent as (unchecked) w'ill provoke grave disorders. 

This indignation is inflamed when this revival of militarist 
conceptions and practices appears to he resortftd to for the purpose 
of advancing commercial aggrandisement. For instance, the 
r^norramis expenditure upon operations in Mesopotamia, contrary 
to the declarations of the Prime Minister to the Turkish people 
and in complete disregard of the feelings of our own Moslem 
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fellow-BubjectSf appears to have no public objective and has been 
incurred without the authority of Parliament. 

Meanwhile, an important member of the Army CSouncfl has 
been allowed to resign his official post and at once enter into the 
employment of oil companies which carry on business in the 
regions which our troops are protecting. Again, the vital need 
of peace with Bussia has been hampered and thwarted, contrary 
also to declarations in Parliament, because (it is believed) certain 
Anglo-French financial interests insist upon a previous liquidation 
of their claims against the late Czar’s Government. 

These matters cannot be pursued here, but their effects must 
be ]x>intcd out. Just as the American people are satisfied that 
European old diplomacy was, and is, a screen for economic ex- 
ploitation. so the general mass of Englishmen outside the investing 
class are convinced that public policy is deflected for the protection 
of financial interests. Unfortunately, public affairs in several 
directions at the present time wear this aspect, and until means 
are provided to enable the people’s representatives in parliament 
to survey and canvass cur international engagements, disquiet 
will spread and errors accumulate. 

Not onlj^ does the old secret machinery continue to work the 
diplomatic methods it carried out before the war, but the dominat- 
ing temper and disposition of mind of our -directors is unchanged. 
In India, Egypt, Ireland, the same militarist attitude is main- 
tained, and it is idle to affect surprise at its natural results. The 
notion that the soldier is a law unto himself, that military neces- 
sity as a general chooses to regard it is a supreme concern to 
which civil government must surrender, that human life is subor- 
dinate to military requirements, all this is intensely alien to the 
British temperament, its occurrence is intolerable within the 
British dominions, and public opinion will not countenance its 
support beyond the British realm. 

Organised labour is convinced that this military temper is its 
chief enemy, and that the unwarranted extension of war emer- 
gency |x>werB by the Executive is designed for its coercion. The 
coincidence between military policy and the exploitation of 
material resourex^s abroad is regarded by Ijabour as a ]iortent of 
the militarist-capitalist combination it may be confronted with 
at home. 

There is yet time to avoid a terrible after-war conflict betw^een 
the peoples and their Governments. The experiences of Bussia 
and Germany will certainly be rei-ieated in other lands if the 
militarist temper surviving the war is not subdued and the resump- 
tion of orderly civil government assured. The peoples are sickened 
with war and angered at its continuance in any field. Unsettled 
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by stringency at home, which is increased by the exactions of 
profiteers, they are in no mood to tolerate the expansion abroad 
of economic aggrandisement under deceptive forms of foreign 
policy secretly pursued in the interests of international capitalists. 

The peoples cry for peace, not the enforced surrender of small 
nations to the will of a war alliance, but the rest and content which 
spring from the enjoyment of ordered government directed by tl\e 
principles of public and private justice. They have passed through 
five years of horrors which they are determined shall not recur 
with their knowledge or assistance. Old methods that contributed 
to the fearful catastrophe must be abandoned, and discredited 
leaders must be thrust aside, as Germany and Hussia have already 
done. The people are determined to be masters of their political 
fate, and State arrangements must be revised to secure that beyond 
question. “ We have before our eyes a vague but inspiring vision 
not of tremendous and rival armaments, but of a United States of 
Europe, each component element striving for the; public weal, and 
for further advances in general cultivation and welfare, rather 
than commercial prosperity ” (Armageddon — and After, p. 33). 

The men of Old England sprang in their generations to broaden 
the basis of freedom. Like an army radiant with banners, their 
sons and daughters will leap to the call of a new world in which 
war shall cease for ever, Holporo Knight. 

P.S. — While this paper was awaiting publication, the historic 
Labour Conference has supplied a dramatic confirmation of the 
view advanced. Unless steps are taken to direct and continue 
Government action in accord with public opinion, the crisis in 
Parliamentary Government which was apprehend^l will rapidly 
arrive. The best cure for Direct .\ction is to prevent its occur- 
rence. The nation is determined not to tolerate the continuance 
in office of persons who flout public opinion by meddling with 
militarist plans abroad. It is idle to empty representative 
government of meaning and tlien to exclaim against the con- 
sequences of such conduct. — H. K. 



THE ARTIST DEMOBILISED. 


Thb world’s gone foggy since I knew it last. 

Ages ago I left it, and became 
Some queer machine for killing. 

That’s a fog 

Now that it's over, too : I think of things. 

Of course, that hap];>ened then — things done to me. 
And filthy things I did ; but they don’t hurt 
As once I thought they must. I was afraid 
They’d knife me now and then until I died 
With memories. . . . 

Lord, how I wish they would. 
Suffering would be better than this fog ; 
for you must live to suffer, and I’m dead. 

Silly it sounds, I know : six feet of me 
Sleep, eat, drink, dance, and listen to the talk : 

’So well he looks! ’ — * How thankful you must be 
To get him back without a scratch ! ’ — * And now 
When does the Thames blaze up again, dear boy ? ’ 

Of course there's nothing for it but to chaff 
Them back — to do the home-and-beauty stunt — 
Pretend I like this loafing emptiness. 

And it’s too soon to think of work. . . . 

Too soon ! — 

As if it ever were too soon for birds 

To think of flight, or flowers to long for sun ! — 

And then with all these years, too, blotted out. . . . 
But they believe it — fools ! — as though I were 
Some hireling justly chary of return 
To loveless, harsh day-labour. 

No one knows 

Or understands or cares about this thing 
That’s come on me ; it hasn’t any name, 

(Not even all-embracing Shell-Shock suits) 

Though it’s so real, so hideously real. 

Out in the racket there I used to keep 

My head by thoughts of these dnvs, when I should 

Be borne upon the breast of hills again. 

And drink the sky ; long, quiet, empty days 
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That I should fill — and fill. • • . * 

Much good they do. 

Seeing how empty now I am myself I — 

Empty of feeling. 

In the old dead years 
I used to feel — I know I used to feel : 

I still could find the very paving-stone 

That turned to gold once in the Strand ; or go 

Back to that orchard where 1 walked with Ood, 

God — ^beauty — art. . . . 

But what would be the use? 
They would be onh* trees and paving-stones. 

There never comes a moment now, as then, 

(O, anytchere it used to be! — in bed. 

Or on a 'bus or in a tea-shop) when 

Something just hapjjens to you — ^rips the soul 

Free of your body with one lightning-stroke 

Of naked feeling, and is gone — but leaves 

Somehow the world all plastic in your hand 

For you to shape . . . like God . . . and glory in. . . • 

Funny how I remember all its ways. 

Though it has vanished like my two old lives 
Utterly, leaving just this fog behind. 

Nothing comes clean-cut through it; sights are blurred. 
Sounds muffled to a drab monotony' ; 

Everything’s woolly — without form" and void, 

And I from one day to the next grope on, 

Bemembering . . . forgetting. . ... 

O. if I 

Could only do it thoroughly ! — forget 

The light that glowed, the wind that gave me breath. 

The w'ine of life that a man, tasting once. 

Must die of thirst before he sit content 
Dowm to a worse ! . . . 

or else if but T might 
Wholly remember — know again the thrill 
Of the indwelling ecstasy, and feel 
The stab of tears, the shiver of delight 
That heralded creation. . . . 

Will it be? ' 

God, shall I ever see — hear — live again? 

V. H. Friedlabndrr. 



LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


Lady Maby Wobtley Momtagd is one of Meiedith’s women : 
that she is not one of his heroines is the accident of his genera- 
tion. She is of his elect, the inheritor of the double curse, the 
woman who both thinks and feels. It is incunceiTable that he 
should have missed her; Meredith, when he is not Victorian, is 
Augustan ; or would have been, only that his contemporaries lay 
heavy upon him. Neo- Augustan, perhaps; it is the eighteenth 
century Bowdlerised : his Ormont a Peterborough who has been 
to the wash, with starch to replace the vanished quicksilver. 
His w’omen breathe the ampler Augustan ether, but resilient 
whalebone has given place to the more fragile crinoline : they 
never achieve the dauiitlessness of the hoop. Lady Mary was, 
indeed, possible only in her own generation, or in this. It takes 
two hundred years for these adjustments, and it is two hundred 
-years in 1912 since Lady Mary Pierrepont ran away with Mr. 
Edward Wortley Montagu, with a dressing-gown and a petticoat 
— “and that is all you will get by me." 

Yet not even Meredith would have done justice to that aston- 
ishing courtship. It cries out for a collaborution : for Meredith 
and Henry James. Meredith should reserve himself for the lady ; 
she was too vivacious for his collaborator; Henry James would 
have admired and feared her. But with Mr. Wortley. bis hand 
would have been surer; perhaps even a little sympathetic; for 
Mr. Wortley also feared her, at all events until matrimony, in 
the phrase of his century and Lady Mary, had changed “the tender 
lover for th’ imperious lord.” Meredith would have lost patience 
with him, would have made him a stick, like the unhappy Mr. 
Warwick in Diana of the Crossways. And Mr. Wortley was not 
a stick. If he hesitated before a young woman such that “in the 
very twinkle of one eye {teste Mr. Pojw] there is more wit, 
and in the very dimple of one cheek there is more meaning, than 
all. the souls that ever were casually put into women since men 
had the making of them,” it was from no lack of desire or appre- 
ciation. Simply he feared her, as only a clever man can fear the 
woman cleverer still. 

For Mr. Wortley was clever, if a little heavy. They do both 
an injustice who see Lady Mary unequally yoked together with 
a stupid husband : better, perhaps, if she had. Stupidity, with 
Mr. Wortley 's presence and parts, would have desired, obtained, 
and continued to enjoy. Wortley Montagu must needs analyse. 
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with that critical detachment that brings the curse of impotence 
upon the academic mind. Even in the heat of the chase he knew 
that he ran to his hurt, and scowling, ran the faster. Lady 
Mary’s was no mean conquest, and she knew it. “I dball never 
forget/* she promises him piteously, “that you have a better 
understanding than myself.** He had, in the phrase that Henry 
James has made ominous, a fine mind ; his classics, by which a 
man then stood or fell, were familiar and dear to him, though 
Lady Alary did discover an inscription near the tomb of Achilles in 
“Greek too ancient for Air. Wortley’s interpretation*’; he had 
travelled, and to better profit than the young gentlemen who 
tormented Ladj- Alary in Venice — a caustic Lady Alary at fifty 
— “as the frogs cind lice did the palace of Pharaoh.*’ “Here are 
inundations of them broke in upon us this carnival, and my 
apartment must be their refuge : the greater part of them having 
kept an inviolable fidelity to the languages their nurses taught 
them. Their whole business abroad (as far as I can perceive) 
being to buy new clothes, in which they shine in some obscure 
coffee-house where they are sure of meeting onh' one another ; 
and after the important conquest of some waiting gentlewoman 
of an opera queen, who perhaps they remember as long as they 
live, return to England excellent judges of men and manners. 
I find the spirit of patriotism so strong in me every time I see 
them” — Lady Alary’s eloquence warms in the going — “that I 
look on them as the greatest blockheads in nature : and to say 
truth, the corni>aund of booby and petiUmaUre makes up a very 
odd sort of animal.” Air. Wortley had iK)t preserved that 
inviolable fidelity : he was the onh’ man on the Treasury Bench 
when George 1. forme<l his new Alinistry who was at his ease 
in French ; and he brought back with him from tlie Turkish 
Embassy six volumes quarto of Oriental AISS., some of it the 
stuff of the Arabian Nights. Addison liked him : longs to talk 
an evening with him : would perhaps spend a inontli with him 
this summer if he kuew where : Dick Steele and he often remem- 
ber him ; he is, dear sir, yours eternally. Air. Addison had his 
j>ortrait, an exceedingly handsome and very determined young 
man. He belonged, indee^l, to that celibate company; for some- 
thing over thirty years had preserved the Addisonian attitude 
to women, a shade less indulgent perhaps, certainly less 
humorous. One gathers that he made an exception for his sister 
Anne, the exception by which lie fell. For on an evil day 
Edward lingered, talking, in Miss Anne’s apartment, long enough 
to be caught by the entrance of visitors ; before he could decently 
make his excuses, was being introduced to Miss Anne’s dearest 
friend. Enter the Lady Mary Pierrepont. 
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She must have been barely twenty ; inconsequent as a naughty 
cat, with something still of the delightful child who was toasted 
at the mt-cat Club on an unforgotten night. Her beauty was 
astonishing : Mr. Wortley lingered to converse, and was undone. 
He hazarded a classical quotation ; it failed to swamp that airy 
craft ; she rode the billow saucily. Mr. Wortley was discovering 
a literature as wide as his own, but held w'ith that feminine 
insecurity of grasp so endearing to masculine scholarship. Eve, 
Pope called her, but Eve after the assimilation of the apple : a 
conversable Eve; an Eve who had read everything and shame- 
facedly confessed to the worst education in the world. Nol 
quite everything. One author mentioned by Mr. Wortley she — 
O wise Lady Mary ! — had no acqucaintance with ; the elegant 
Quintus Curtius. A few days brought her a stately edition of 
the Alexander, with a suggestion in admirable verse on the 
title-page that the Macedonian confronted with such beauty had 
sought the conquest of no other w'orld. His omission, one in- 
ferred, Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu was about to supply. 

In every man, says Mr. E. V. Liucas, even the most married, 
there sleeps a bachelor; the bachelor in Mr. Wortley, like the 
dramatist in Shakespeare, never slept. His lapse on this occasion 
was sheer intoxication ; a very little while, and he awoke from 
that delirium to find himself irretrievably, sullenly, in love : in 
love, moreover, with an irrecroncilable. Before him had stretched 
“the true rohipt^, a smooth tranquillity”; no insecurity of for- 
tune shook him ; he had tried the experiment of living for .six 
months on fifty pounds (“ as pleasantly as ever T did in my life,” 
he told Mr. Addison, and one believes him, for Mr. Wortley was 
ever of a frugal mind) ; he was a second son, disapproving of his 
father, and unharas.sed by personal relations. What had he to 
make with an ex}K>nBive and inconsequent firefly, a creature 
of such levity that he is never sure of her for a day, extravagant, 
undisciplined, as exacting a woman of fashion as it behoved 
the daughter of Evelyn, fifth Earl and first Duke of Kingston, 
to be? “I know' w’hat is best for me,” he cries in almost Pauline 
despair ; *T[ condemn w'hat T do, and yet I fear I must do 
it.” It rings comically in the middle of a love-letter: yet 
the question ” Was ever w'oman in such humour woo’d? ” is 
usually capped by ” Was ever w'oman in such humour won?” 
Liady Mary was won. 

Now Mr. Wortley was right in his main contention, that he 
was in for trouble ; he misjudged only the detail. He foreboded 
marriage with the Addisonian monster, the woman of fashion : 
he achieved it w'ith an indolent gipsy. For if the bachelor that 
sleeps in all men waked in Mr. Wortley. the gipsy that sleeps in 
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all women waked in Liady Mary. Not that she wonld ever IwxR 
announced to Mr. Wortley» as did that other lady of high degree 
to her lord — the ballad is surely of her century — ^that she was 
•'off with the raggle-taggle gipsies O! ’* Lady Mary was of 
that irreclaimable type, the gipsy who accepts the social in- 
vention as a convenient camping-ground. This at least her un- 
vrholesome scapegrace of a son had of his mother, the adaptability 
that made him a citizen of Europe : it was Lady Mary in him 
who cried fish at Blackwall, and was discovered, a converse Saul, 
driving his master's asses on the road to Oporto from the vine- 
yards above the Douro. It was the gipsy who coaxed Mr- 
Wortley, if he is too poor to give her “ an establishment in 
London,” to travel instead. If he will take her to Naples, she 
will promise “ to make no acquaintance there of any kind," but 
there will always be new things to talk about ; desiderata to Lady 
Mary, for " when I have no more to say to you, you will like me 
no longer." She wails from Constantinople that the French 
Ambassadress tri 7 / come to see her with five and twenty foot- 
men, and a carriage full of gentlemen ushers, and she miist do 
likewise ; she would so much rather run about in her Turkish 
veil, which, she adds, is vastly becoming. Finally, at sixty — it is 
the way of old age, she remarks, to bring out the prominent 
passion, and the prominent feature, by the receding of the 
others, just as your large no.se grows larger — slie encamps in a 
spider-ridden palazzo at Louvere, and makes herself a camp 
kitchen in her wood up the river, a " little wood carj^eted with 
violets and strawberries and inhabited by a nation of nightin- 
gales," where she can catch her fish, cook it and eat it, and 
watch the boats going up and down to Mantua, Guastalla, and 
Pont de Vie. She never quotes him of Amiens — she quotes very 
little, in spite of, perhaps becau.se of, her reckless reading — but 
she loved to live i’ the sun. She had as much delight walking 
in it this morning, she writes to Lady Bute, as ever she had 
tilting up and down the Mall, "even when I imagined I had 
my share of the admiration of the place, which was generally 
soared for me before I slept by the informations of my female 
friends, who seldom failed to tell me that I had showed an inch 
above my shoe-heels, or some other criticism of equal weight." 
As for extravagance, Mr. Wortley's fears read a little oddly when 
one remembers Walpole on the meanness of her age. One dis- 
€!ountB Horace, of course ; with Lady Mary, lie is like nothing 
80 much as a malicious goblin w'ith a lantern ; but, quite pro- 
bably, both were right. There is an interval of twenty years 
between judgments, and Lady Mary, liaving beggared herself by 
her marriage, had been for that interval dependent on Mr. 
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Wortley. One can imagine no better discipline for the improvi- 
dent. Exacting, however, she undoubtedly was, though in a 
fashion other than Mr. Wortley dreamed. “ I will part with 
anything for you but you,*” she wrote him, in one of those 
cryptic statements which he so pathetically laboured to fathom. 
But this was before two years* learning “that coldness from 
possession springs ** — the cynicism is hers — ^had cured her of 
extravagance of passion. Whether it cured her of that passion 
itself : what was the inwardness of that “ unquarrelling separa- 
tion ** twenty years later, with Mr. Wortley on one side begging 
for detail that he may follow her route on the map, and Lady 
Mary on the other offering to describe anything that interests 
him because she is never so content as in amusing him, remains 
a question : a question, such is Lady Mary*s efficacy, that still 
seems a little impertinent. For Lady Mary was an aristocrat, as 
well as a gipsy : she is the frankest woman that ever wrote, and 
the most impenetrable. **I always comprehend your expres- 
sions,*' cries Mr. Wortley, voicing the eternal complaint of his 
sex, “but would give a great deal to know’^ what passes in yomr 
heart.*’ 

At the moment, at all events, it w*a8 a x>a6sion of which Mr. 
Wortley would have given much to Be secure. Hungry and self- 
tormented, he prowls round paradise, a paradise that he knows 
will prove purgatory : the gate swings open, and he cautiously 
retreats; it closes, and he bays the moon. For the Eve who 
swung on the gate was inscrutable, and the issues conflicting. 
Said the bachelor, it is unwise : said the schoolmaster, she is 
unworthy : while tlie brain of the natural man was hammering 
to the old rhythm. She loves me . . . she loves me not. Eve 
suspected the triangle of forces, compounded with the third. 
But it was a mettlesome fight. 

There was apparently an understanding of sorts already be- 
tw*een them, when the bachelor and the schoolmaster flung gage 
of battle : a Taller with Mr. Bick,.rstaff’s views on the inconstant 
and trifling sex : reinforced by a letter of endorsement. It pro- 
voked “the first I ever w^rote to one of your sex and shall be 
the laat ** : a very agreeable mixture of frankness and embarrass- 
ment. We begin a little abruptly, ** PerhajMs you*ll be surprised 
at this letter,** but gather dignity and sententiousnesB in refuting 
Mr. Bickerstaff's “ very w^rong notions of our sex — ** with swift 
trabsition to Mr. Wortley*B very wrong notions of ourself. 

** Give me leave to say it (I know it sounds vain), I know how 
to make a man of sense happy : but then that man must resolve 
to contribute something towards it himself. I have ao much 
esteem for you, I should be very sorry to hear you was unhappy ; 
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but for the world I would not be the instrument of making you 
so : which (of the humours you are) is hardly to be avoided if 
I am your wife. You distrust me — I can neither be eaq^, nor 
loved, where I am distrusted. Nor do I believe your pa^on 
for me is what yon pretend it : at least I am sure was I in love, I 
could not talk as you do.'* 

It is of the nature of a “ cooling card ’ * : the conspirators re- 
tire, biting their thumbs. But security brings Mr. Wort ley a 
fresh access of dread : he writes a little wildly. The gate swings 
to : my lady regards him over the bars, smiling a little ironically. 
“ Your letter is to tell me you should think yourself undone if 
you married me : but if I would be so tender ns to confess I should 
break my heart if you did not. then you'd consider whether 
you would or no: but yet you hoped you should not. I take 
this to be the right interpretation of “even your kindness can't 
destroy me of a sudden " — “ I hope I am not in your power *" — 
“ I would give a good deal to ho satisfied, '* etc. ... “ Yon beg 

to know wliether I would not bo out of humour. The expression 
is modest enough, but that is not what you mean. . . . You 
would have me say I am violently in love : that is, finding you 
think better of me than you desire, you v.ould have me give, yon a 
just cause to contemn me. I doubt mucli whether there is a 
crcjature in the world humble enough to do that. I should not 
think you more imreasorable if yon wore in love with my face, 
and asked me to disfigure it to make you ea.sy. I have heard 
of some nuns who made use of that expedient to secure their 
own happiness: but amongst all the popisli saints and martyrs 
I never read of one whose charity was sublime enough to make 
themselves deformed or ridiculous to resti^re their lovers to i>eace 
and quietness. In short, if nothing can content yon but despis- 
ing me heartily, I am afraid T sliall he always so barbarous as 
to wi.sh*Tou may esteem me as long as you live." 

Mr. Wortley mu.st have felt a little ridiculous. If he did, 
he bad a swift revenge. There is a third letter, lier ladyship's 
magnificent courtesy of withdrawal, mocking lier.self and him. 
She had been fond enough to agree with Mr. Dryden — “ pardon 
the romantic air of repeating verses ’’ — that 

*' Whom lleaTcn wc/uld blr*«s it dof:K from pf’fmp rc^movc. 

And makee their wr-aitb in privwy and 

“ These notions had corrupted my judgment as much as Mrs. 
Biddy Tipkins.*' But the defiance is a little hysterical : that 
laughter ended badly. “You think me all that is detestable; 
you accuse me of want of sincerity and generoBity. To convince 
you of your mistake, I’ll show you the last extremes of both.” 
[There ends a i>aragraph : not even in extremity does Ijady Mary 
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** When I foolishly fancied you loYed me (which I confess I had 
never any great reason for, except that I wished it), there is no 
condition of life 1 could not have been happy in with you, so very 
much I liked you — I might say loved, since it is the last thing 1*11 
ever say to you.” [Lady Mary there sealed herself of the tribe of 
great lovers : she could not lightly bring herself to write The 
ATame.] ”Tlus is telling 3'ou sincerely my greatest weakness: 
and now 1 will oblige you with a new proof of generosity. 1*11 
never see 3'ou more.” 

Thereafter, there is no more fencing. It struck fire from even 
Mr. \Vortle 3 '’s steel. “I would die to be secure of your heart 
though but for a moment. . . . Were this but true, what is there 
I would not do to secure you?** It would have been a petty 
woman's opfx)rtunity ; Lady Mary hesitated, and plunged, with 
the terrible generosity of a proud woman. “Would any woman 
but me renounce jill the world for one? or would any man but you 
be insensible of such a proof of sinceritj' ? ’* 

For Lady Mary knew her antagoni.st with a surer anal^'sis 
than his of her : and knew herself for a fool. He need not think, 
she told him, that she approves of her own conduct ; her con- 
science flies in her face every time she thinks on’t. But — it is 
the epitome of (he ^^er<Mlithian curse—" without being a jot wiser 
than my iu.ighl>ours I have the |Kvuliar misfortune to know and 
condemn all the wrong things I do." She knew that she suffered 
him too far. "1 begin to he tired of my humility," she wrote 
fiercely. “I have carried my complaisances to you farther than 
I ought. Our aunts and grandmothers always tell us that men 
are a sort of animals, that if ever they are constant, ’tis only 
when they are i]]-us<*d. 'Twa.s a kind of paradox I never could 
believe; experience has taught me the truth of it. You are the 
fir.*^t I ever hud a i*orres|H3iidence with, and I thank Ood T have 
done with it for all my life. ... 1 wish among the variety of 
acquaintance yt)u ii?ay find someone to plea.se you : and can't 
help the vanity of thinking, should you try them all, you won’t 
find one that will bo so .sincere in their treatment, though a 
thousand more dosi'rving, and every one happier.** 

Frankly, one agrees with Lady Mary : we begin to be a little 
tired of her hiiiriility, a little afraid that Mr. Wortloy's blindness 
to her passion was of the sort least curable. But, to the eternal 
glory of her sex, the correspondence was punctuated b\* inter- 
views : Lady Mary on papetr was an artist, too great an artist 
for anything but terrible sinccritv' ; Lady Mary in the flesh was 
a woman, and not of the tvfx* of those ladies in the Parthenisea 
of whom Dorothy Osborne complained that they are all so kind, 
they make no sport. One letter of Mr. Wortley’s abides for 
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evidence : e Bulky muterpiece. Every time you see me^ gives 
me a fresh proof of your not caring for me — yet I beg you will 
meet me once more. . . . Who is the happy man you went to? 
I agree with you’* (one hears the concentrated bitterness); 
am often so dull, I cannot explain my meaning. ... If you can’t 
find it out that you are going to be unhappy, ask your sister. • . • 
She knows you don’t care for me. and that you will like me less 
and less every year; perhaps every day of your life. You may* 
with a little care, please another as well, and make him less 
timorous. It is possible I too may please some of those that have 
but little acquaintance. . . . When you hear of all my objec- 
tions to you. and to myself, j-ou will resolve against me. I see 
you can never be thoroughly intimate with me : 'tis because you 
have no pleasure in it.” 

Et patati et patata — until Mr. Wortley finds himself in the 
presence of the Duke, committing himself to a proposal for his 
daughter's hand. High comedj- is about to turn Romantic ; the 
Duke plays the heavy father to stage perfection. Not tliat tlie 
inter\iew began unamiably. Mr. Wortley was an unexception- 
able young man : his political pros^^ects excellent : one proceeds 
to settlements ; to the question of Dady Mary’s establishment, 
and the entail of his estate. It brought the bachelor and tlie 
schoolmaster together to their feet. Mr. Wortley ’s nn^tans admit 
of the extravagance of a house in town as little as his principles 
do of entail : see Mr. Addison’s views in the Spectator. Mr. 
Wortle3' stood firm to Mr. Addison in the cra.sh of avalanches. 
There is a burst of cataclysmic wrath : the gate of paradise slams, 
and a fulminating Duke stands sentry where Eve so lately sw'uiig : 
Eve herself, always .so ]>oignaritly de.sired in retreat. disap{>ears 
in the remoter shades, there forced to siilTcr the addresses of a 
new and formidalde .*^itor. titled, infatuated, prodigal of jointure, 
and unembarrassed by the .Addisonian scruple. The situation 
simplifie.s an^l transfigures. Dady Mary* within has the glitter 
of the Golden Fleece : Mr. Wortley recklessly desiring without, 
is haloed by Cophetua’s crown. ”The generosity and the good- 
ness of this letter ” vanquishes tier wholly. ”I am at this minute 
more inclined to speak tenderly to you than ever 1 w*as in my life 
— so much inclined I will say nothing. ... At this tiiinuie I 
have no will that does not agree w’ith yours " Meantime the 
abhorred w'edding-ciothes are purchased, the settlenients drawn 
up ; there is no escape but by ” coach and six at seven o’clock 
t<>-morrow.” She will be on the balcony that looks on the road : 
he has nothing to do but to stop under it, and she will come down 
to him. There is one little terrified letter on Friday night— 
”Are you sure you aball love me for ever? Shall we never 
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repent?*’ . . . but it ends: “I will be only yonn and I will 
do what you please.** The curtain rings down. 

It rises after three months, prettily enough, on Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu hesitating over her first letter to her husband. 
**I don’t know very well how to begin : I am perfectly un- 
acquainted with a proper matrimonial style. After all, I think 
’tis best to write as if wc were not married at all.” The mtss- 
enscine is a hired house in Yorkshire : Mr. Wortley in that last 
generous ardour had promised all things, even travel : and kept 
his word by housing his captive gipsy with divers worthy families 
in his native county. For the moment, however, the git>6y was 
exorcised : that first letter is a curious illusory forecast of the 
domestic Lady Mar\' wlio might have been ; whereby the 
eighteenth century had lost its choicest aspic. She tells Mr. 
Wortley of the houseliold ; of her host and hostess still in love 
with one another ; of tlie nursery naughtiness of Miss Nanny and 
Miss Biddy — “1 don't know whether you realise that this seeming 
impertinent account is the tenderest expressions of rny love to 
you ” : it is because she likes to tliink it will some day be even 
so with themselves : will he think her a hypocrite if she con- 
fesses that she returns private thanks to Heaven every day at 
family prayers for making her “Yours, M. W. Montagu.” 

Unluckily, Mr. Wortley was not of the t\*j>e of that Lord 
Hartingtoii whom Lady M.iry has agreeably credited “with so 
great a vocation fi>r matrimony that 1 verily believe, if it had not 
been cstabli.shed before hi.s time, lie would have had the glory 
of the invention.” Already Lady Mary had realisetl it : “I %vould 
have you want no pleasure that a single life can nfTi>rd you,” she 
wrote a little proudly; “a woman that adds nothing to a man's 
fortune ought not to take from his happiness.” She had yet to 
reali.se that it was not the pleasures of the single life that Mr. 
Wortley would hanker for : it was for that which is greater than 
the Buin of its jmrts, the single life its«df. Mr. Wortley 's affairs 
kept him much in town : it was unthinkable — though Lady Mary 
had once thfiiight of it — that she should encamp with him in his 
bachelor rcK>ms : she must be. she is “sensible how far I ought 
to be contented when your affairs oblige you to be without me.” 
Mr. Wortley returns to the familiar sacred haunts, calling occa- 
sionally at Mr. Toiison's, bookseller, at Shakespeare’s Head, 
near Catherine Place, for letters from ^ladame. 

Happy enough letters, at first, if always a little wistful. 
see nothing, but 1 think of everything, and indulge my imagina- 
tion, which is always employed on you.** She has discovered an 
old trunk of papers, among them tlie letters of his great-grand- 
mother the countess to her lord, which ”will tend much to my 
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edification, being the most extraordinary lessons of economy that 
ever I read in my life ** ; yesterday she walked two hours on the 
terrace. "‘These are the most considerable events that have 
happened in your absence, excepting that a good-natured robin 
redbreast kept me company the whole afternoon, with so much 
good humour and humanity as gives me faith for the piece of 
charity ascribed to these little creatures in the Children in the 
Wood : which I have hitherto thought only a poetical ornament 
of history.” She exi>ects a letter next i>ost to tell her that he is 
well in London, *‘and that your business \^in not detain you long 
from her who cannot be happy without you.” 

It was a disability which Mr. Wort ley did not share ; less 
perha2:)s from lack of ailection than of iniaginatiou. He loved 
her, after his fashion : but his absences were imharassed by 
visions : the pathos of that solitary young figure on the terrace 
was not ix)ignant enough to spoil the flavour of Mr. Addison's 
conversation. Jf the picture did flash uj»on his inward eye, it 
was probably with gratification that the figure tras solitary : it 
had not been Lady Mary Piorrejjoiit *s wont to be regarded only 
by a robin r<\lbreast, unless — he must have read it among her 
verses long afterwards : — 

** — when some bumpkin at church 
Stares wistfully orer the (>cw." 

In time, indeed, the letters grow a little querulous : ‘•peevish 
and splenetic ” were Lady Mary's own adjectives for them, with 
her usual unavailing percc[>tiun. Mr. Wort ley ari-swers with 
salutary sharpness. It wrung from her tliat peculiarly feminine 
apology, which put tlie receiver more thoroutrhly in the wrong. 
“I am alone, with<jut any ainusement t() take up my thoughts. 
I am in circumstances in wliich melancholy is apt to prevail even 
over all amusements, dispirii^-d and alone, and you write me 
quarrelling letters.” A little later she has been very ill, but 
would not order Grace to write to him. le?»t he should think lier 
worse than .she was — “though I don't believe the fright would 
have been considerable enoiigli to have done you much harm.” 
It hurts to write things like that, unle.^s one is very sure of con- 
tradiction : doubtless Mr. Wort ley showed the truest kindnerss in 
discouraging the habit V>y ignoring it. One hopes he did not 
equally ignore the desfK!rate little sentence at the end : “J wish 
you would write again to Mr. Phipps, for I don’t hear of any 
money, and am in the utmost m^cessity for it.” 

In June, the boy was born. Mr. Wortlcy leaves her com- 
placently : her matronhrKid will have something else to do than 
to “lament your absence as if you were still my lover,” an irk- 
some assurance when one is consedous of having become that 
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more aensible creature, her husband. So confident is he that 
he intermits his correspondence completely : which inordinately 
distressed her. “’Tis the most cruel thing in the world,” she 
wrote — she had always a trick of generalising — “to think one has 
reason to complain of what one loves.” This was a subtlety 
too Ck>leridgean for Mr. Wortley : moreover, there was more 
afoot in the last winter of Queen Anne’s reign than the vapours 
of an unreasonable young woman in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Wortley adopts a strong-minded policy. When she writes 
that she is ill he hopes it is not so bad as she makes it : nor does 
he refer to his son, being kept sufficiently informed on that head. 
For a while the results are very pleasing : her letters are of an 
adiuirabie decorum, liut it was a deceitful lull : on November 
24 th (Mr. Wortley dated that letter in his own hand) he rea|>ed 
the whirlwind. She knows very well “that nobody was ever 
teased into a liking, and ’tis perhaps harder to revive a past one 
than to overcome an aversion”: but for once she will “suffer 
my inclination to gel the better of my rea.son. 1 have not often 
opportunities of indulging myself, and I will do it in this one 
letter.^’ And what is all this j>oiher about? She parted with 
him in July, and 'tis now tiie middle of November : but she does 
not complain of that. Of what then? Simply that he never 
says ho is sorry for it. Would not any man, not her lover, be 
out of patience with her, the more for her affectation of reason- 
ableness? “1 woiiUl ii<»t have you do yourself any prejudice, but 
a little kiiulness will cost you nothing. I do not bid«you lose 
anything by hasting to see me, but 1 would have you think it a 
ini.sfortiine when we are asunder. In.^tead of that, you seem 
perfectly jileascd witli our separation. . . . When 1 reflect on 
your lieliuvioiir, I am ashamed of my own, and think I am playing 
the part of my La<ly Winehester. At least be as generous as 1113’ 
lord : and as he made her an early* confession of his aversion, 
own to ni«* your inconstancy, and u|XDn my word I will give you 
no more trouble about it. ... As ’tis my first, this is my last 
complaint.” ^ 

Not quite the last. Tlie news came north of the death of the 
Queen : then' are rumours <»r a Jacobite invasion from Scotland ; 
she writes in terror to know what to do with herself and the 
boy : characteristically more distressed that he has neglected to 
WTitc for news of her in the danger, than by the danger itself; 
a piec€3 of sentiiiieiit that sufficiently excuses his continued silence. 
There is one last brief letter — ” You made mo cry two hourff last 
night” — thereafter peace. In a very few months the exile was 
over : Mr. Wortley ’s appointment to the Treasury demanded 
even from his careful mind the Liondon establishment : Xiady 
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Mary Wortley Montagu is restored full-mooned to the firmament 
where Iiady Mary Pierrepont had been the crescent : Lady Mary 
at six and twenty, beautiful, disillusioned, dangerous, immune. 
But the good work had been accomplished upon her, before ever 
the period of probation was ended. Already in Yorkshire her 
letters are as from one politician to another. If she reproaches, 
it is with an admirable lightness — “Adieu. I wish you would 
learn from Mr. Steele how to write to your wife*' — or with a 
pure acerbity unsicklied by sentiment : “You do me wrong in 
imagining (as I perceive you do> that my reasons for being so 
solicitous for your having that place was in view of spending 
more money than we do. You have no cause of fancying me 
capable of such a thought.*’ 

At last Ladv Marv had learned “the matrimonial stvle.*’ 

Helen Waddell. 



liA REPONSE DE GEORGES MOORE EN 
FORME DE SONNET A SON AMI EDOUARD 
DIJJARDIN (L’AUTEUR DE "LA SOURCE 
DU FLEUVE CHRpiTIEN") QUI L’AVAIT 
JNVITP: a BLOIS POUR MANGER DE 
LALOSE. 


La chuir ost bonne de I’ulose 
Plus tine que cello, du bar. 

Mills la Loin* est loin et je n’ose 
Abandonner Pierre Abelard. 

Je suis un e.sidave de I'art ; 
fjii sago Urloiso so nose 
Sans robe, sans ooiffe et sans fard, 
Kt j'oublio ai.soiuont Talose. 

Muis jo \'ois la 1‘lairo inaison — 
Arbros, poloiisos et statue I 
Dtijiirdiii, j’entond ta levon : 

Riiisnii qiii sauvo, foi qui tiie. 
Autels o(‘labouss<‘’s du sou 
(«)iio verso iiiie idole abattuo. 



HEIiOiSE ABELAEDi 

On reaching the Great Bridge H^loise stopped like one upon whmn 
a spell was laid, and she could not do else than abandon the 
ramble in the woods, for it camo to her memory that the King's 
Gardens were open to tlio public on Thursday, and that students 
assembled there for dist*ii.ssion. Soon the swallows will be here, 
she said, building under the eaves, and she repeated Virgil’s lines 
all the way up the rue des Chantres, passing the I’athedral 
without seeing it. her feet leading her instinctively to the Little 
Bridge that comit‘cfed the city island with the left bank. Clerks 
and students were coming over it. And for what are you coming? 
she asked, and heard the news that Abelard’s enemies thought 
that tlicy had found a \iorthy o}>ponent. But the one they have 
found, the scholar said, is but a barking dog that should bo driven 
off with the slick of truth. All the same, IM like to hear his 
story, said Ht loiso. and nothing loatli the stud<*nt begun : 

Abelard's opiKmoiu is Gosvin, a young inan from Joslen’s 
school at Douai, and one full of pluck and resource in argument. 
But it would be too much to say that ho will bo tht‘ winner. 
Joslen, his master, tried all he cc»uld to dis.^uade him, telling him 
that Abelard was oven more fomriidalde in criticism than in dis- 
.cussion, not so much a doctor as a wit; that he never gave in, 
never acquiescc-d in the tnith unless it was in his favour; that 
he wielded the haininer of Hercules, and never let go. and that 
he would do better to unravel liis .«opliisrns and avoid his errors 
than to ex]X)se himself to laughter by challenging Alx'lard in 
di.spiitation. But it wa.«i iinfKxssible to di.«suade him. So his 
friends and comrades gave him a brave send-off and are now 
praying for him, so it is said. Abelard know.s nothitig of it. 
Gosvin has a few friends, and as soon as the ina.stcr begins his 
lessons Gosvin is to rise up. You'll hear it all in an hciur’s time 
in the cloister. From another .she learnt that Gosvin was «a 
stripling of six and twenty, slight as a child, with 7>ink and white 
complexion. And Abelard? she asked. As the student was 
about to answer her, lie was accosted by another student, and 
Helo'ise gave ?a.r to him, thinking ho was about to spcMik of 
Abelard. But it was the fine weather they sjxjke, and not 
many words were exchanged on this subject when. the rumour 
anent thf* cloudless sky provoked ihtt .sally : a sky that you do 
not often see here, but which we see so often in Italy that we 
weary of it. How proud the Italians are of their sky, cried 

(1) Chapt«n from Mr. Georgo Moore'H foKhcoming work, ** TMlotoo and 
AMlArd." 
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another. Is not then the sun the same everywhere? H^lolse 
askedy and it was this simple question that raised the discnssioii 
that she had heard her uncle say last winter while sitting by the 
fireside was one of daily occurrence in the Cathedral Gardens. 
The same sun? a student asked. Have a care. Did not the 
master tell us that qualities are real and that the species are as 
real? Of courses cried another student, things are not words, 
and whoever denies it falls into Itoscelirrs heresy. 

A contentious statement this proved to be, and it brought 
forward an opponent who said : If tlie qualities exist beyond the 
things with which we associate them, the colour of the flowers 
exists apart from the flow^ers ; and if the Italian sky is of one 
colour and the Frcmch .sky of another, there are two skie.s. If 
one sky is cool and grey and the other blue and burning, it seems 
hard to deny that there are several qualities of sun — two suns. 
But we know' that there is hut one sun, cried several voices, and 
the students agreed that the question was one that should be 
put to the master. But another studemt held that the question 
was too simple to trouble the master w'ith, and in answer to 
many he said : there is an excellent white w'ine in thy country, 
Alberic, and there is an excellent red wine on thy hill-sides at 
Beaune. But wdiat is wine? A species, and liquids are the 
genus. Now' the species is a real thing. It is the vininess that 
makes the thing, the wine, just as humanity makes the man. 
But white wine and red wine are l>oth s|X'cies of the same genus^ 
liquid, and tliey both are the same in tlie possession of vininess; 
therefore, red wine and white wine an? the same. But we can 
go farther. The' genus is also a real thing. The genus liquid 
exists in water, just as it does in wine, and the genus is the truth. 
It is the es.sence, and therefore wine is the same as water. I 
hope you all understand that wine aiid water are interchange- 
able. I suppose it is ‘all right, and I’ll try to swallow this con- 
clusion. though T ehoke. Another example : Paequette is blonde ; 
Madclon is dark. Both are of tlie species — girl. They have it 
. . . the essence . . . that . . . how shall T say it . . . 
puella Virgo . . . T give it up. For w'ho shall say that they 

possess that w'hich 

Of a sudden the voices ceased, and H^loTse, raising her eyes, 
saw a short man, of scpinre build, wdio, nlthougk well advanced 
in the thirties, still conveyed an impression of yonthfulness ; for 
though squarely built his figure w^us well knit, his eyes were 
bright, and his skin fresh and not of an unpleasing hue, brown 
and ruddy. The day being warm, he walked carrying his hat 
in his hand, looking round him pleased at the attendance, and it 
w'ns this look of sftdf-satisfnction that stirred a feeling of dislike 
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in H^ioise. He seemed to her complacent and vain ; and she did 
not like his round head, his black hair, his slightly prominent 
eyes, his fleshy nose ; the only feature that forced an acknow- 
ledgment from her was his forehead, which was large and finely 
turned. But her admiration of it passed away quickly in her 
dislike of his short, square hands with square flnger-tips and 
blunt nails. His name had often been mentioned in her presence, 
she was even familiar with it. but liad n ixrsonal description from 
no one, only many eulogies of his intelligence and his skill in 
argument. She had heard liiin compared with Plato, and had 
she thought about him at all she would have ini.agined a thin, 
finely-cut profile, sensitive nose, and pointed chin, the very 
opposite to this broad, almost clerical, clean-shaven face. She 
could not even conceive Aristotle converging t«i the tyfie that 
Abelard represented so prominently, and the thonglil ro.se up in 
her mind that that philosophy wore an altogether different 
appearance. But as soon as 1 h- .sfH»ke her feelings about him 
changed as the world change. > wlien the clt»tid passes and the sun 
comes cult. The v<»iee had niiich to df> uiih tlie transf«»riiiatioii. 
but not all ; it gavt- beauty to his very slightest nft«*ranee : and the 
phrases that cauglit uj»«>n her # ar wt^re well wordt*d. He sfwiks 
good T^atin. she said herself. I’he wrirds had hardly passed 
through her nhnd whe**. :in*»thcr ihoiiglil whi'^pered t<» her : were 
Plato and Aristotb* dandies? Half-an-la ur must hav#- b<‘en sfnuit 
in the donni!)s: <d the laces at hi^ ciifT- and anr»t)i» r in elioosing 
^he bucjkles fif his sho^s. But her erificisni of lis> aprwm l was 
quickly swept av. ay again by tin* sound of ihi ^nl.K»I^l. rich. 
bnrit4}n«- voice, and this tiiin: sle- p* reriv. d that tl \oice was 
acoitrnpanied by an exquisite coinT* -y. an*! th it fh«- tnanner in 

which he walked addres-iiiig itMi.-*- c;»th»*ii »l about him to 

admire and to listen was kindl\ , ahh^»UL*h it v.as plain that though 
familiarity from him wouM b* an h- !!*air h* u* uid refU'ut it 
quickly in ariofhor. 

The students g'ave way beff*re bin: : h» ^uiilt-d nil. waved 

his square, blunt hand, stoppiiig h»*fore f/Ui* on the approach 

of the master, strove to oblit* rate a i.- that he ha<i drawn on 
the gravel with his stiek. On ’h" rirch- and divining the 

rise of it. Abelard stepfs-^d forward his admirers and held a 

little court bef<»re y>ro*.‘ef <ling int#* th** « r to hold his greater 

court. A circle, he said, is a tigurr in whi*'h all the lines drawn 

from the centre to the circuiuferenee arc equal ; and of the lines 
there may be ariy^niiiiibf*r. But s/*riie r»f you would say that I 
can add another hundred lines and another two hundred Itnea, 
hut a iriornent eorncR when no tie ire lines €‘aii he added, and thia 
puls int<» tlu: argiier*8 mouth tlie question : does the circle exist? 
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Hence all the difiBculties that we know of have arisen* for the 
'rircle does not exist in substance. But it exists in the mind* and 
the mind is something, therefore the circle exists. On these 
words, amid many acclamations, Abelard resumed his resolute 
gait, exchanging words with those whom he knew, 
encouragingly, inviting all to follow him to the cloister. 

HtMoTse fell into the crowd of pupils and disciples that 
followed him to the cloister — herself the newest — and from 
thenco into a sort of classroom, a vaulted hall with many benches 
in fn>nt of the fail pit and ono long bench fixed to the oak- 
panellod wall. The pupils took their places on the distant 
beiM'lios, ihr <lisriples on the benches grouped about the pulpit ; 
Hcloiw siiiight .111 obscun? corner, and her eyes followed Ah^-lard 
as he went up the five steps that led to the pulpit, and saw* him 
spread his notes on the desk in front of him. lilut no sooner 
had he done this than n stir, almost a quarrel, began in the hall, 
certain students jMishing their way in and others opfxising them. 
And among these intruders she eniight sight of Gosvin, recognising 
liim by the description she hrul liad of him from the students in 
the Gardens. Now what is the moaning of all this? Abelard 
askcf], and he was an.swercd by (hisvin. 1 have come from Douaf 
to Paris to thine <iwn schord. the little man answered, to get an 
answer from thee at the r»*qiiest of the students. It would l»e 
better for thee to learn tn hold thy longin' and not interrupt my 
lesson. .M»elard ref»!i*-tl. Hut 1 hav<' eoine all the way to chal- 
lenge the discMi^si<>n. Fr*>in whosi^ sclusd? .\hclard askod. From 
the* schiKd of .\nselni ».f T.^;um. Gosvin answered. Hold hard, 
cTied out* of tin di-^-iples. rising suddt'nly to his feet. Who is 
this ilbc’onditituifd ffllou wht» coinrs from Ihtiiai thouing and 
theeing thf master'* Who indeed is he? erit'd si'veral voices, 
and in a iiiiaiK'nt :i w«*re n'lnly to tling the little iinper- 

iin«*itt without thi* d<H>rs. and Wfudd have diwic it if Abt'lard had 
nt»t iiiler}v>i,cd . My less4>n ended. 1 will call on the youngest 
among us t«» answer yon. T>oiiai shall thou and thee Paris, while 
Paris e‘mf>l*»ys tin* more formal yjai. .*\t these words AbtMard*8 
diftfriplcs and fuifal.s releast'd Gosvin. It may be that the youngest 
is able nnswci- iiiy arguments as well us the master, but Doiiai 
has sent me to iin-et Abelard in disputation. The disciples rose 
from their dirsks. S4une live or six, and whisfH'red that Gosvin was 
of good repute in disputation, and iirgeil Aln^lard to hear him 
lent a bad iinprcssioii might be c^reated and their enemies return 
to Ikiimi with st4>ries. S|H*ak. Abelard said, turning to Go8vin* 
and CtoHvin. unabashed, began : 

1 have c'^iine to overcome, to put to flight, those who hold 
the false doidrine that there are no siibstanceB but individuals. 
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Wilt hear me? he aaked. And Abilard BDswered : have I not 
said that I will hear you, but be brief, for the question is of little 
interest here, it having teen unriddled and judged long ago ; but 
speak, my boy ; only one condition do I make, that you will leave 
the hall as soon as you have gotten your answer. Now speak. 

I will put my argument simply and into the space of a few 
iinea, saying that if there are only individuals then there ore 
Peter, Paul, John and so on, but no humanity. Horses, too. have 
nai^es. so have dogs, albeit there is no equinity or caninity ; and 
the relation between any man and any horse and any dog is the 
same as between any man and man and horse and horse and 
dog and dog. But this being my doctrine, we in Douai would 
hear how comes it that we spi^ak of the community of mankind. 

The question that yon have put to me is even simpler than 
I had expected, Ah^lard answered, and it almost shames me to 
answer it, but since I have promised an answer, hoar it. 
Humanity, equinity. and caninity. we say, do not exist as things 
separable from men. horses, and dogs, hut we do not deny that 
men resemble one another, that horses re.«einhle one another, 
and dogs resemble one another. Tlie names of the species 
indicate the reseniKlanee. which i« greater than the resemblance 
of all to one another as animals, and there you have the reality 
of sis^oies and genus indicated by the iniines men. horses, dogs, 
animals. 

No sooner had Abt'dard ceaM^d sfK^aking than Gosvin began 
again, hut before he had uttered many wonis Ah/Iard. with stern 
face, answered: t’yii Tf!\ :t!j '.v.t, interrupt my lesson no 

longer, else I Hhall have to ask iiiv iinpil* to remove ihe^i* among 
some cinders on a shovel. On words the hustlin'; began, 

and the little man was pusfied t*> and fr.». .tlniost carrit-d out of 
the hall, crying back all the wb.ile but T haveirt yet elided, I 
haven't ended, whiks heedless of the oubry, Ab^-lurd applied 
himself to liis notes just if tli#' s<» ne had already fade«l from 
his mind, ready to begin his b <*ti]re as ns the disciples 

returned. 

The two poles of man's moral exifti.-nre, he ssiid. are faith and 
reason. But it is nfjt our. obj<'«-t t^-dav to inquire which is the 
more important. We wish nith«T sifTirm and to show that 
teth are equal and that tlie w'ork begun by faith can be con* 
tinned by reamn : that, in fact. reasr*n was given to us to continue 
it Faith and reason is the th#*inf- nf to-day's liwturc, and the 
r«-!ations \vhich each tears l/i the other ; hut before proceeding 
into diMTtrnination I would call yntir attention to another fact, 
that faith and reason projectel thcmHclves into literature, taking 
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s final form in the same oentaryt as far as can be known about 
the sixth century before Our Ix>rd Jesus Christ was bom in 
Bethlehem. It was fifteen hundred years before this great event, 
the greatest that ever happened in the history of the world* 
that the Bible began to come into literary existence — ^in other 
parlance, nearly a thousand years before the Babylonian captivity 
in Palestine the story of man's birth and fall was communicated 
by God to his Chosen People, a stiff-necked, rebellious people, 
as himself has called them, accepting the revelation without 
enough apprehension of the honour that was done to them, dis- 
obeying the law that was given unto them for their preservation 
at all times, until God in his anger resolved to destroy the world, 
but was moved to spare the world and to accept the atonement 
proposed by his Son, Our Liord Jesus Christ. 

The second communication of God*s will w’ns received by the 
Apostles, Matthew, Mark, Ijuke. and John, from Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

I must apologise for calling your attention to facts so well 
known to you all, hut it seems to me that for a plenary under- 
standing of to-day's lecture it was necessary to point out that 
the Bible, unlike Homer, is entirely dissociated from man’s 
imagination ; the Old and tlie Xew Testaments are both messages 
from (rod to Man. Tn saying this T am on sure ground, none 
will diH|inte it : none excejjt tlu* Infidel from whom our armies 
have succ€!eil4*d in rcsc'iiing the Holy Sepulchre. None will 
dispute except the Intidel that the Bible, being in.spired by God, 
must be accepted by man through G«v!*s own gift, faith. We 
accept the Bible without discussion. It is our duty, of course, 
to interpret the Bible; it is the duty of the Church, for G<h 1 has 
given us the Church, as well as the Bible. I need not lalnuir the 
point any further, and will pass on to a matter less trite and 
commonplace than that thi* Bible is a work of Divine inspiration, 
to a matter tliat has not yet been considered, brought into relief, 
by anybody that f know of ; that wliile the Bible was coming 
into existence, at the same time a great poet, the greatest the 
world has ev€*r known, was brooding and w'ritiiig the Iliad and 
the Odys-sey. Aiul these poems, though they came less directly 
from God than the Bible, nro also a gift from Giid in something 
more than the trite phras4> implies : all things come from God. 
Inspiration has never been denied to the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
Homer was inspired ; he n^ceived his gift from God and though 
the inspiration was less direct than the inspiration that was 
vouchsafed to M4is4.*s, still it must \ye held that he was inspired. 
I do not know if the point has ever bt*en disputed. Virgil, loo, 
was inspired, and perhaps bis ins|»iration was even more direct 
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than Homer’s, for did he not predict the coming of Our Jjord? 
It is a remarkable fact — remarkable — 1 choose this word with 
csare — remarkable that the great work of faith and the great work 
of reason should have been written in the same period, for Homer 
lived, perhaps, a thousand years before the birth of Our Liord, 
about the time of David or 5^>lomon, who continued the Bible. 

A student raised his hand. May 1 put a question, master? 
And the master, with a slight contraction of the brow, resigned 
himself to the question, and it was debated for some minutes 
whether Homer’s poems should not be considered as arising out 
of a new sense come to man, the sense of beauty. not the 

poems concerned with beauty rather than with reason? The 
interrupter seemed to have made a |>oint : but the sense of 
beauty, it was pointed out to him. implied reason, for beauty 
means to disc'riminate, and to disc-riininatc we must have reason : 
the animals that have not reason do lu.t di.«eriminale. they are 
guided by their in.-^tincts. The internipt« r aequieseed. unwil- 
lingly. it seemed to and hated him for it. for her 

wliole l»ciiig was drawn to the idea that Abelar.i was about to 
make known, drawn as the to th** hHlestoni*. wholly 

withcfUt thought, all f»!h*-r th(»ughts and de>ires b#*ii!i: :ibsorb«-d 
in o!ie desire. t!u desire of the story on tie- lips nf the lVoph**t : 
foe he was that in her eyes alre.ady. This much. h.oM v* r, 1 will 
conc<*(!e to Raymond. Ahi^lard eontimied. lookiri;: towards the 
student, who bhishetl with pleasure at b'cding the fna.*iter*s eyes 
ujton tiim. and as the word con»'ed*‘ inipii^ d rhrit in fh»* inastt^r's 
opinion his interruption wa® n*'t a holly h* b* (*:inie at 

once a rentn- of admiration* 'rhi- !!:u*'li T uiii foni*«.!i'. Ah/lard 
said, to Rayniond. that lIonK'r'.- p M ?!,-: wt n.»: !h«* dawTi iif 
reason : the d^\wi of reason fir #-- * 1 :^. hiii.rlri d- i*f y- ar.^i later in 

the Fast. Homer’*; p^ieins wer* bu? :: he.u-. iji fm , or shall we 
call them the rry of tlie warrhrjKju . thf ila'.Mi ih rugh * for it wa« 
four hundred yc-ar*- l‘if<-r Ah-') ird *-rfif dui^ising the 

piint. which ht- seemed to regard of i riinarv iriqiortaiice. that 
man h ;*p<-d. a*; it were, a n. w ;th-*ut six. hundred 

ycar*< before the comirig of r’hri-f. tliat m iii hrok#- at lc;is! one 
of the links that atl odied him fh*- aniiiial, afid rose to higher 
state than tjefore ; Buddha ajqxared in Indi.a, rnrifutdijs m f'liiiia, 
a litth- later Plaf^# and Arist/itk- in (rni-n*. All tliCM- were 
inspired, and all thew* prepared the world to receive the great 
r*-vfdafion that was to rntnf To the from desus f’hriat 

hirfi-^df in Pah-stine eleven }iundr«-d and M*venieeu years ago. 

Ther<* is the throne and the ^tejjF^ aleuit the throne, he said, 
and jj * wdl as the grrmt re^elati4»n w*- mnst regard the minor 
revr:i;t? which are conCinmins though they scein Ui l.w ftfial. 
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for after each revelation there is a period of work during which 
men knit and weave the new ideas that have been vouchsafed to 
» them into a garment fit for their daily wearing; and at this 
knitting and weaving we have been busy for more than a 
thousand years ; the garment is now nearly complete, for 
Christianity has conquered a greater part of the world ; Christi- 
anity has won, but for the winning of the whole world to 
Christianity a new revelation is needed. One hundred and 
seventeen years ago it was thought that the old world was 
ended ; men put on sackcloth, threw ashes on their heads, and 
gave their wealth to the Church, certain that the last day was 
at hand. Nor was th«‘ir mistake as great as it has been since 
suppoh?ed. If the prophecy had l>e€m : the old World by faith 
alone is tuidiMl. the proplu't.s would have prophesied no more than 
the truth, feu* it has come to pass that within the Inst century the 
new science* has been given to ns, and it is a sword whereby all 
the world may he won to Christianity. 

As .Xhi'diird syioke these word.s Ht'doTse remembered the words 
of th^^ Cliorus in Seiieca’.s Mrdea : new wqflds shall be discovered 
in tlie age to conu'. the imfirisnning ocean shall he thrown open 
till there shall be no land alone, no ultima Thule. And she 
longeti t<» rise to Ijer feet an«i <fH‘ak for they would bring 

wings to the masff»r*.< argiiiuent, a flying fi'ather, at least. So 
did ’sht‘ feel as she sat entranced, cpiestioning herself; carried, 
in truth, out i#f an old \\«»rld into a new one. In her trance, for 
it was one. she arcejitt'd the intellectual and the ph ysical as 
<iiie, though a h'W moments before slic distinguishe«l l>etwe*'n 
(hem. Nor was tlii< strange, for the man was not the same: all 
the drfects of pa rath* and .artiticiality had disapfH^ared . and the 
faith hr was prt'aching, that rea*ii>n had conir U> iiian's aid and 
was about to rcnufiihl the w^irld, .shone i>nt of his itale blue 
exult«Ml «*yes- 'all she saw him ch arly were hi.s eyes and she 
heard only his smooth, rich voice' ; aini his argument. s mattered 
little or nothing her now. So /hH*p \v:is tin* sf>ell pul upon her 
that if he had told lu*r lo mount tin* tower of th«? Cathedral and 
cast In'rself over slu* would have tloiie it. 

lie- had passed into the second phase of his lecture, into 
analysis and dist'ernmont . and the discitdes were putting «ptes- 
tions ; she hearil him answer every one witli ease. Fvery answer 
seetned to exult him and she was carried out of herself beyond 
control : she was drawn along in seii.satituis of fear and happiness, 
she knew not wliieh, nor what would befall her. At last Abt^lard 
begun to gather his notes fn>m his desk., and while gathering up 
his notes Im'^ continued to address his faviuirite pupils and dis- 
ciples. She strove* to resist the iinpiils*' urging her, but her 
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strength broke and snapped like a viol string, and pressing 
through the crowd, lost to reason, she threw herself on her knees, 
and catching his hands as he came down from the pulpit, she - 
kissed them. Women did not come to his lectures, and his 
pupils regarded the interruption as unseemly — if not unseemly 
at least an uncomely incident — ^and pressed forward, thinking 
that the master must not be subjected to violent demonstrations 
twice on the same afternoon. But Abelard pressed back the 
students and disciples, and returning to her be gave his hands 
to her again and said some words and led her out of the building. 

What happened afterwards she never succeeded in remem- 
bering exactly, nor how she reached home, so great was the 
confusion within her. She must have followed the familiar 
way instinctively without knowdng she was following it. Be 
that as it may, she returned to herself on the steps of her uncle's 
house ashamed, not knowing how it had all come about. 

It is her step, Fulbert said, as he sat reading, and laying down 
his book, he waited. But hearing her talking in the front hall 
with Madelon, he grew impatient. Come, he cried, and tell 
me thy roamings in the woods. . . . What, no violets ! I have 
not been in the woods to-day, uncle. And she told how at the 
Great Bridge she was moved to go to the Cathedral to say a 
prayer to the Virgin for her guidance. An excellent thought ! 
the Canon exclaimed, and he was about to add that he wished 
such thoughts were more frequent in her, but he checked himself 
in time ; and it vras well that be did. for Hcloise had to confess 
that her pious project was swept out of her mind by the groups 
of students in the King’s Gardens. Waiting for .\bt^lard, the 
Canon interposed, with some, to be sure, waiting for Gosvin and 
looking forward to his triumph in disputation, a young man of 
genius whom Douai sends to Paris in the hope that his dialectic 
may be enough to stop the spread of Nominalism. To bid the 
tide retire) H^loise said, with a quiet smile. So thou regardest 
Abelard's genius as a tide that cannot bo stayed. Gosvin's 
bidding will not stay the tide of Abelard’s success, she replied. 
Instead of seeking violets in the woods thou wast in the cloister, 
niece, augmenting by one the swelling crowd of Abelard’s 
admirers? Yes, T was in the cloister, uncle. And I gather from 
thy words and tone that he triumphed over Gosvin. Hdlolae 
answered : Of course, and asked the Canon in a quiet, even voicQ, 
irritating him thereby, if Ab^Jard were greater than Plato and 
Aristotle, to which the Canon replied that none was and none 
ever would be greater than I’lato and Aristotle ; but, being of 
tractable humour that morning and disposed to worship the 
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'rising sun, he said that Ab41ard*8 genius was an honour to 
Tranoe, and that if he could steer clear of heresy he would rank 
sooner or later as the descendant of Plato and Aristotle. He 
comes tern thy country, niece, Nantes or near by. An argu- 
mentative fellow truly, the son of Berenger, a soldier attached 
to the court of Hoel IV., Duke of Brittany, who, it appears, 
gave up all claim to the family estate so that he might be free to 
wander the world over, ravelling and unravelling thoughts and 
entangling opponents in webs of arguments. Many are the 
stories told about him, and they agree in this, that he has never 
yet been w-orsted in an intellectual encounter. But how is this? 
I never knew thee give a thought to a living man before ; hitherto 
only dead ones w'on thee. How is it that he has captured thine 
imagination? Did you think it difiScult to capture it? Yours 
would liave been captured too had you been in the cloister to-day. 
And knowing you as I do, I wonder with what words yon would 
have praised him. I was detained in the Cathedral, the Canon 

answered, through the fault But thcre*8 no need why I 

should trouble thee with the story ; far better that I should hear 
how Abelard overthrew Oosvin in disputation. It was soon over, 
H^loise answered, and after keeping the Canon vraiting a long 
time, she spoke aloud, but to herself mainly : nobody was ever 
more wonderful. So he demolished Gosvin at once? the Canon 
interjected questioningly. Gosvin I she cried. Yet he is a man 
of good repute in argument, else he would not have been chosen 
as champion, the Canon said, and H^loise began to tell that his 
aggression was as sfu])id as it was impertinent. By what right 
did he interrupt the master’s lesson? she asked. All the same, 
he was treated none too fairly, only being given an opportunity 
of saying a few words. Ab(5]ard replied briefly, and deeming the 
argument at an end, muttered, as he turned to his notes, that if 
Gosvin did not leave at once he would send for a shovel and 
cinders. The Canon laughed outright, such ferocities of lan- 
guage, he said, were characteristic of Abelard. But the provoca- 
tion put upon Abelard, she averred, was very great, and I am 
not in agreement with you, uncle, that ferocities are character- 
istic of him, for T heard him speak with courtesy to his disciples 
in the Gardens and controvert with gentleness, stopping to 
explain by means of a circle his doctrine of Conceptualism. But 
the Canon gave little heed to her eulogy, remarking casually that 
Abelard was a master of honeyed words as well as bitter. Enough, 
however, of Abelard for the present ; tell me his lesson. I am 
not Abelard and cannot relate bis lesson. I do not ask thee to 
relate the lecture, but to tell the subject of it. The subjeot was 
Faith' and Reason, she answered. One that he would treat well. 
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the Canon said* and he begged his nieoe to relate as much of the 
lesson aa die ooidd lememb^ But he could not perevuide her 
out of her thoogl^; nnd when he pressed her she replied : I 
would tell it if I obuld* but cannot. At last die broke th# pause : 
but do you tell me his story. And if I do? If you do I will try 
to remember. 

At the time I am about to speak I was not Canon of Notre- 
Dame, but I remember bearing that William de Champeaux was 
never tired to saying that he had never had a pupil like Abelard, 
and his praise ran on the lines that Abelard could develop an 
argument in several directions, drawing from it unsuspected 
thoughts and ideas. But the lad had no intention of repeating 
and developing his master's thoughts, and Champeaux, it is 
said, had to yield to him in argument more than once, which 
made an enemy of his master and many of his master's disciples. 
But enemies mattered little to him, for he could learn anything 
he pleased in half the time that anybody else could, and his daring 
was so great that men gave way before him as men will do before 
victory, accepting him for the sake of his success, bowing before 
him as before a conqueror. At that time he was a mere stripling, 
and anxious that his friends' hopes of him *shoulcl come to pass, 
he began to look round him for a school in wliich he should he 
master. And Melun, an im|>ortant town near Fontainehienu. 
seeming .to him suitable, he settled there. At once his school 
became famous, and it was at Melun that his talent began to 
take wing; England, Germany. Italy, sent students, and im- 
cx>uraged by the good fortune which he now belic^ved was his for 
ever, Abelard left Melun for Corbeil. The choice was a lucky 
one, maybe a wise one. However this may be, Corbeil became 
soon after, like Melun, a royal seat, and at Corbeil he was nearer 
Paris, ready at any moment to carry the citadel by assault. 
Which he did, H6Io7bc interjected. Yes ; hut no sooner had he 
succeeded in establishing a school at Corbeil than his health 
yielded to the strain be had put upon it and he was obliged to 
give up everything and to go away for a long rest. He travelled, 
it is said, in Germany and England ; some hold that it was in 
England that he met Boscelin, but it is not known for certain, 
for he never speaks of these years, and the secrecy he keeps 
regarding them has set many tongues wagging. A wonderful 
man, uncle. But go on with thy story, for it is as wonderful as 

On on with thy story, uncle. Well, niece, he reappeared 

after some four or five years. But if thou wouldst understand his 
reappearance I must tell what befel William de Champeaux in 
the meanwhile. Lieave Champeaux out of it, uncle; tell me 
about Abelard. The story of one cannot be told without the other. 
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the Cancm answexed testily. I must tell the story in tty^ own 
way. Champeauz, fallen into yeara^ was living in as mncdh a^ ^ y 
sion as a man of great reputation may; but he was persoaded 
open a»school again at St. Victor, and one day, while lectnrxiig 
to his pupils and disciples he caught sight of Abelard among 
them. His heart misgave him, and it is said that he found 
difficulty in continuing his lesson till Abdiard came forward to 
reassure him, saying : I have come to ask permission to attend 
your lessons, master. Champeaux could not exclude him from 
his school, for to have done so would have been a confession that 
he was not able to meet him in argument ; and it seems to 
me that the story I am telling of his irruption into Champeaux’s 
school brings into view the spiritual adventurer who left his 
home in Brittany to meet men in disputation and overthrow 
them, the pitiless logician who cares for nothing but his art. 
But his turn will come, as it comes to all who are carried away 
by pride and believe their destinies are written in the signs of 
the zodiac. At first he was full of deference, but it was only 
a mock, for Champeaux’s doctrine was the very opxiosite to 
Roscelin’s, and Ab<!'4ard began to press him back with arguments 
clear and striking, worsting him in his own school and obliging 
him to retire from the position he had taken up. 

After this second victory, Abi^lard’s ix>6ition seemed more 
than ever sc^ciire ; his doctrine acquired greater force and 
influence, and many of those who attacked him before passed 
over to his side, won by his personality* and eloquence. He con- 
quered where nobody el.se dared ; his enemies were afraid to meet 
him ; he was so skilful in argument that he could attack lH>th 
sides t^qually well ; Realist and Nominalist w'cnt down before 
him, and he came to be spoken of as the new Socrates. But this 
was une^urable, and William de Cham}x>aux assembled all his 
partisans and friends, all the congregation of St. Victor, and 
challenged him to a decisive argument, one that must bring ruin 
to one or the other. Abi^lard was victorious? H^IoTse asked. 
Yes; but in the middle of his triumph, or {icrhaps T should sny 
at the moment w*hen bis triumph was complete, another idea 
seems to have come into his head and he left public life without 
telling anybody he was going. This second withdrawal was well 
calculated, a matter of some three or four months, a period long 
enough for the people to feel how much his presence and teaching 
meant to them. In three or four months he was back again, 
before the wonderment ceased. And what a welcome he got. 

Ho entered Paris as a conqueror, triumph after triumph drawing 
crowds from all countries; Germany, England, Italy, came to 
listen to Abdlard, the renowned philosopher of Europe. 
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The Canon stop^M speaking so that Hflolse might ask him 
some qnestionB that would lead to a further unwinding of a 
story which had begun to seem to him more inveigling than he 
knew it to be before he began it. But Hdloise said nothing, and 
after waiting for a question from her, he said : where are thy 

thoughts? My thoughts, uncle, were I do not know exactly 

where they were. I suppose I must have been thinking. Can 
one think without words? Ah, now I remember; T was asking 
myself if Abdlard's story would have revealed to me the man 

whom I saw and heard in the cloister If thou faadst heard 

his story from me before seeing him? Yes, uncle; and her face 
still deep in a cloud of meditation, she confessed that it was not 
until she heard him in the cloister that she began to ace that 
what she saw and heard were not two diiTorent things but one 

thing, for he would not be himself w'ithoiit Without what, 

niece? the Canon asked, for he was amused by H^loTse's embar- 
rassment, and to continue it he added ; his beauty? The sneer 
threw Heloise off her guard, and she answered that nobody could 
call Abelard an ugly man. A stocky little fellow, the Canon 
persisted. And he would have said more of the same kind if 
H^loise’s face had not warned him not to proceed further with 
his teasing. So instead of girth he 8{x>ke of Abt'dard's forehead, 
which he admitted to be of the Socratic type in its amplitude; 
but he averred that the likeness between the two men ceased 
at the forehead, for whereas Socrates was of the ascetic tempera- 
ment, Abelard was by his face notably a free liver, a disparage- 
ment that seemed to Heloisc like a challenge. She asked the 
Canon to mention a feature that would testify to the truth of 
this, and the spirit of battle being upon him he could not keep 
back the words : his long, loose mouth, '^'ou never spoke to me 
before of Abelard as one divided between free J^’ing and 
philosophy. Nor is it many minutes since you were i^^aking of 
him as the intellectual derc^endant of Aristotle and Plato ; your 
present sneers of him cannot be else than an attempt to anger 
me, and maybe we would do better to talk of matters on which 
we are agreed. Gbobqb Moore. 

(To he Continued.) 
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NOVISSIMA VERBA.— (X.) 

As Organised Liabour'* has voted itself to supersede Parliament, 
we had better wait and see the issue of a claim which means 
civil war. 1 turn therefore to books. The Life of Lord Court- 
ney, by Mr. G. P. Gooch (Macmillan and Co., 1920), is at once 
a faithful ix>rtrait of an eminent public man and an invaluable 
contribution to the jiolitical history of our time. M 3 / own close 
relations with Ijeonard Courtney lasted for exactly sixty years, 
and 1 was keenly engaged with many of the causes and move- 
ments to which he devoted his life. We had common friends, 
often wrote in the same organs of public opinion, and at times 
stood on the same platforms. Now and then I w'armly supported 
and followed his lead : and again 1 engaged in vehement opposi- 
tion to his chosen causes. No man of our time took a |pbler 
part in resisting the reckless imi>eriaiism which led to incessant 
wars in India, in Kgyi>t, in South Africa ; and in all these I and 
my friends Merc ju'uud to regard him as their trusted chief. 
On the other hand, his dogmatic creed of self-help, of propor- 
tional representation, of Moman's suffrage, and of pacifism was 
alien to all my deet>est beliefs. At the root of our two minds 
there was an iugjainod antagouism between Courtney’s indi- 
vidualism and our ideal of social humanity. Thus it is that with 
?x truly impartial judgment 1 offer my tribute to his public career 
as that of a great citizen M'hose courage, tenacity, and lofty spirit 
did honour to the highest traditions of English public life. His 
life from first to lust, of which this book is a faithful record, ts 
a story of devotion to patriotism, honour, good faith, and an almost 
romantic spirit of personal sacrifice. 

The point in this story which si^ecially interests me is this. 
Here is a man of great powers, acknowledged to be of eminent 
public service, who continually refuses ofiicc, even of the most 
tempting sort, who is constantly rejected and fails in his aims, 
solely because of his stern indci)endence of mind, and his stoical 
resolve to suffer none of his convictions to be sacrificed to party. 
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llo refuses office in which he would be specially useful, he votes 
against his party, he resigns his place in the Government, he 
makes it impossible to enter a Cabinet, and he passes the last 
eighteen years of his public life as a wholly independent critic 
of Government outside of all party connections. This was because 
nothing could tempt him to yield a jot of liis cherished prin- 
ciples, even to place himself where lie would be unable publicly 
to assert them. I need not say how highly I honour such stead- 
fastness, worthy of an Aristides or a Cato, how much I value 
such outspoken courage in our public life. But the moral 1 draw 
is this — that the true place for such indejx*ndonce is outside of 
Parliament, free from all party ties, devoid of all ambition for 
office. It is of the best interests of the nation that it should 
have such absolutely free aud brave fKjliticiaiis and critics. But 
they must stand aloof from party and Ironi olVice ; their strength 
lies in opinion^ not in force. They have to touch the conscience, 
not to make Jaws : they mu.st keep clear of the party discipline. 
As was the ci^e of Mill — even of Burke — the chief part c»f 
Courtne3’’6 public service was done out.^ide the bounds of party 
and office. Would that all could see how im£>ossible it is to Ber\*e 
both ideal convictions and official place. 

Mr. Gooch*.'* book gives u.s a faithful record of T.ord Courtney’s 
public career ; but it is not at all limited to that, for to a great 
extent it is the history of the political world in which Courtney 
took part during more than half a century. As a strict hiograjdiy 
of a ]x>litician, this so far detracts from the life-like portrait of a 
personality — all the more that Courtney himself had a very minor 
action on the policy which he sc.> often <*riric!S(*d and soiiglit to 
influence. In literary vivacity, therefore, this very industrious 
and accurate memoir is far from a success. There is too much 
about humdrum Parliamentary tactics and forg«itleii and forget- 
table personalities. And this also detraeted fiv»in the bM>graphy 
of Sir Charles Dilke. The lierf#ii- staii<lard of Courtney’s prin- 
ciples is too often obscured by tircKome dt iail.s from |>«‘rHoiis whom 
he did not convince, and who certainly never convinced him. In 
this volume there are printed, more or less in full, no less than 
seventy-eight letters from Withers, many them trivial, com- 
plimentary, and outside his proper work. Vc^ry few of these 
letters have any literary value, lUir are Courtney’s own letters 
specially distinguished in form. All tho.se House of CommonB 
tactics and friendly courtesies extend the bulk and dim the vivid 
impression of a man of rare virtue and power, though they will 
be most useful some day to the historian of the Victorian age. 
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A new history of philosophy by the Cambridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy cannot but attract students of modem thought, 
and tliey will turn with great expectations to the History of 
English Philosophy, by W. E. Sorley, Liitt.D., etc. (University 
Press, 8vo., 1920). My own expectations, 1 confess, have not 
been entirely satisfied. The field of the inquiry is too limited 
in area, in time, in language. The method of the inquiry seeks 
rather to state dates, facts, and schools, and to give short sum- 
maries of numerous w^ritings, rather than to expound definite 
judgment on the value of each school and philosopher in aiding 
in the evolution of thought. Again, the enumeration of an 
immense number of different theories leaves the reader waiting 
to be informed what in the author*s judgment is the essential 
outcome of this mass of learning, and, above all, what is the 
author's own point of view in philosophy. He tabulates with 
great indu'^try and precision the doctrines of some hundred and 
twenty philosophers, who for the most part differ widely from 
eacdi other, but wc do not sec with which of them he concurs and 
how he would class himself. The Chronological Tables and the 
bibliography occupy no less than seventy pages, and extend from 
A.i>. 151C to 1918. Out of this vast library of learning, in what 
solid body of truth has Professor Sorley himself found salvation * 

and offers us us sound reality? 

«**«*«* 

The field of the inquiry is too limited in time. It practically 
starts with Prancis Bauun's AdvatwenittU of Learning in 1605. 
The result of this is to reduce* to bare mention the philosophers 
of the Middle Ages and of the Eenaissance from Eoger Bacon in 
the thirteenth century down to William Gilbert in tlie sixteenth 
century. But Eoger Bacon is surely one of the greatest of 
English philosophers, the x>eer of Praneis Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
and Hume. But Eoger, Duns Scotus, and Ockham are hurried 
over with a page, or half a page, whilst Henry More has ten 
pages and Bentluim has twenty pages. Surely, too, Gilbert is 
of i>rime imfortance in any history of English philosox>hy, yet he 
is reduced to a i)erfuuctory single page, apparently because he 
wrote in Liatin. Why should a history of philosophy be limitcxl 
to the English language? This limitation points to a serious 
defect ill the professor's method. Gilbert, like Eoger Bacon, as 
did Descartes and at times Francis Bacon, wrote in Latin because 
their whole work was associated wdth, and was addressed to, Euro- 
pean thinkers, not to those of their own nation. That English 
philosophy only began in 1600, and ended in 1900, is a double 
misconception, as is the assumption that it appeals only to those 
wfio read our language. Philosophy has no limit of age, of 
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language, or of race. To confine it to nationality, century, or 
literary form is radically to disfigure it. 

The initial mistake was to undertake a history of English 
philosophy. There is not, and there never has been, any truly 
* English philosophy, nor English science, nor English astronomy 
or physics. All the higher developments of knowledge and 
research are not only European, but now are cosmopolitan. And 
this is especially true of the crown of all knowledge in philosophy. 

. Our own philosophy did not begin with the first lK>ok in English, 
and it did not end with the reign of Victoria. And why English 
rather than British philosoph 3 *, seeing that large chapters are 
devoted to Hume, Adam Smith, Thomas Keid, Pugald Stewart, 
Sir William Hamilton, and the recent Scottish scliool. The 
author, himself a distinguished Scot of eminent Scottish 
academies, seems inclined to the recent phase of Northern philo- 
sophy which in the twenty \-ears since Victoria has given us such 
an abundance of critical, if not of original, philosopln*. It seems 
odd that so distinguished a member of that race and school should 
open his history* of philosopher with an Eiiglibh book, should 
entitle the study a history of English philosophy, and should close 
it with the end of an English sovereign. As was said of a lady's 
costume, U commetice trap tard, ci il fitui trap i6t. 

The book will be ver^" useful to students, esi>eciall\' to those 
who are being crammed for examinations, for it gives the dates, 
chief works, and a summary of the views of one hundred and 
twenty English philosophers, of whom few undergraduates know 
the names, and of whose views tbe^' may ver\’ well remain 
ignorant. The so-called "histor}: ” is, in fact, a catalogue or sum- 
mary of works on philosophy' published in English between 1600 
and 1900; but it is not a weighty' estimate <if the i>ermanent 
result of the thinkers named. Indeed, a work purporting to deal 
with the dominant ideas of three ceiiturif*s, but which said little 
or nothing about French, German, and Italian thought in those 
ages, their influence upon British thought, and the reaction of 
British thought on them, nothing of Descartes, Leibnitz, ‘Diderot, 
Kant, Hegel, and practically nothing of the influence abroad of 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Bentham, and Mill — such a work 
loses sight of the very central idea of philosophy. The French, 
the German, and the American text-books do this. The now- 
forgotten history of philosophy of G. H. Lewes (1880) did thi8. 
Such a book as that of Mr. Archibald Alexander (1907), 
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which in 600 pages treated philosophy from Thales to Thomas 
H. Green, did this. But the Moral Professor in Cambridge avoids 
this indispensable task. 

A new translation of the Agamemnon always gives me the 
occasion to re-read the drama which I have long held to be the 
grandest of all tragedies in any language or age. And now Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray has published his version, in rhyming verse 
with notes (G. Allen and Unwin, cr. 8vo., x)p. 91). The Preface, 
Stage-directions, analyses of the Chorus, and Notes are most 
valuable aids to the English reader, and in every sense worthy 
of Dr. Murray’s high office and great reputation. The version 
of the Greek original may hold its own with the well-known 
translations in prose or verse by Dr. Verrall, 1869, and of Mr. 
Morshead, 1899; and where Dr. Murray differs from them, per- 
haps scholars will prefer to follow him. The volume altogether 
will be of real help to the student of ASschylus; and it will 
certainly have the same vogue as Dr. Murray’s translations of 
Euripides and of the CEdipus and Frogs. As a metrical transla- 
tion of the most tremendous of all tragedies, it has to compete 
with an immense number of others — the London Library alone 
has more than twenty. Two famous poets have made egregious 
failures. Browning’s is queer and uncouth ; Fitzgerald’s is mere 

“ variations *’ on the sacrod text of ^schylus. 

• • • m * m m 

I doubt if Dr. Murray’s method suits iEschylus as well as it 
suits Euripides. Tt is too modem, vernacular, and Browningesque 
at times to fit the Pheidian, Biblical majesty of the Oresteia. 
Bhyme is out of place in the mighty declamation of these iambics ; 
and in the Stichomuthia, or “capping” of alternate lines — always 
a doubtful device to us — the rhyming is almost comic. The 
perpetual use of “God” for “the gods,” and even “’Fore God,” 
jars on my ear ; ard there are too many daring new compounds 
like “Ghastly-wed,” “Gold-changer,” “bird-throated,” “third- 
thrower.” It is risky to imitate the poet’s new mint ; but I admit 
that “Hell in cities. Hell in ships” for the famous SKivm 
tkhrroXi^ is a daring and successful stroke, from which Milman 
admits that he shrank. Altogether Dr. Murray’s work is an 
honour to Oxford s4:holarship ; but a verse translation of a sub- 
lime poet should be poetry. And for my part I cannot part with 
my Dean Milman w’hich I have enjoyed for fifty-five years. 
Milman was himself a poet, albeit of early Victorian type. His 
Translation of the A gamemnon and of the Bacchanals and 
numerous Greek Lyrics (John Murray, illustrated, 1865) is, to 
my mind, a rare introduction to Greek poetry. And his version 
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of the Agamemnon, if leas scholarly, is more like the spirit of 

Greek poetry than any of those by recent hands. 

• m' • " « m • 

One of the most striking facts of our time is the incessant etforts 
that are made to bring about some religious harmony — even a 
union of various Churches. Things are l>eing done by ministers, 
clergy, and even prelates, which would have been tlioiight intoler- 
able down to the close of the Victorian era. And the purely 
secular Press has opened its columns to debates and controversies- ^ 
as to church membership and the need of development in religion. 
There is ample ground to account for all this. The war shook 
all the conditions of life over the whole globe with a disturbing 
force greater than anj* experienced in the life of man. The 
habitable world from the Alaskan promontory to the Indian Ocean 
was drawn into the voriex. At the same time the relations of 
social order and industrial discipline were stirred to their founda- 
tions. The essential unity of humanity was revealed as it had 
never before been made so manifest. And th<' universal up- 
rooting of society drove men to ask the question — if religion could 
not do something to find an eirenicon of mankind. 

4 » « * « * • 

To the man-in-the-street, to common sen.'^e — certainly to the 
agnostic — it would .seem that all these efforts have been futile. 
As a keen-sighted dignitary of the Church reminds them, what 
hope of union of Protestant churches is there if prelates insist on 
Episcopacy and the antique Creed? It is as if purposely meant 
to exclude all Presbyterians, all Unitarian.®, a.s well as the vast 
body of religions persons who would call themselves Christians, 
but would not submit to have their faith limited by any dogmatic 
creed, whether ancient or mridern. .And what glimmer of union 
in there between any Protestant communion and one r»f which the 
essence is the miracle of the real preserce and the sancdifierition 
of the priest as the miracle- worker? common sense it would 

seem that no reunion of Christians can advance a step whilst 
there is no real agreement as to the soiu'ce and authority of the 
Scriptures, as to the definite meaning (tf the Creed, and espc^rially 
as to the nature of Christ, and the truth of His birth, life and 
disath. It is no use to talk about Christian retinkm if you are 
willing to leave all this in the air. 

• • • » 9 • 

If prelates and theologians are too rigid in their conditions of 
religioii.s union, there are many able tiiid excellent leaders of 
thought whose ideas of religion are rudjle in spirit hut intellec- 
tually vague. I was attracted to a new volume by Dr. Boaan- 
quet, a very distinguished philosopher and moralist. What 
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Religion la (Macmillan and Co., 1920, sm. 8vo., pp. 81) ia a 
beautiful book, with almost all of which ! should feel in sym- 
pathy, if I were to vary a few names and phrases. But my 
difficulty is to understand what exactly, in plain words, the writer 
moans. In his opening sentence he raises what he so finely 
calls “the S.O.S. of humanity ” — “what must I do to be saved?” 
The answer secerns to be — You arc saved if you have religion. 
True 1 — but what religion ? Something that you hold as supreme ! 
Yes! but what is that? Tt is as much as to say — ^You are saved 
if you have A’. This indefinable X runs through the whole book. 
“In the unity of love and wdll wdth the supreme good you are 
saved — you are free and you are strong.” But what is the 
supremo g4iod and how am I to reach it? “Be a w^hole, or 'join 
a whole.” This, he says, is religion. “We miist not let go our 
main grasp of the values — love, beauty, truth.” But that is 
what all who roascju about religion have said from St. Paul to 
Auguste Comte. The formula would cover the Poi^e, General 
Booth, the Ciiief Babbi, the Sheikh-ul-Islam and a Chinese Man- 
darin. As Aristotle said of Plato: “It is beautiful, but is it 
practical?” 

Heartily accepting this formula of Dr. Bosanquet, our own 
faith, a.s I have often tried to explain, is this. The business of 
religion is not so much to tell men what goes on in Heaven, and 
how to get there when we leave this earth — but rather to tell men 
how to do their duty whilst they are here : and what the brother- 
hood of man really requires them to do one to another. Un- 
happily, all forms of Protestant Christianity are far too “spiritual ” 
to do anything of this kind. Heaven, not earth, is their sphere. 
Rome at times does something, too often on the wrong side, in 
the WTong way. Tlie Catholic Church once did much ; and so 
did some Protestant clnirehcs in the day of their power. But 
to-day they are silent, and protest that their sacred office has 
nothing to do with things scx'ial. industrial, political, or national. 
So say Baptists, Unitarians, Churchmen, and Romanists, at least 
in England, for they fear that their congregations would dis- 
appear if they presumed to meddle with mundane things. So 
they talk of notliing but Heaven, whilst the masses are ever less 
interested in it as a matter of vital concern. There will be no 
real peace on earth until there is promise of a common religion 
based on scientific certainties which all can accept, and training 
men from childhood to practises that fn^rsonal and social oondnet 
in life which is at once their duty and their true happiness. 
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An amaEing the way in which Obsenrantiflih lifts 

its old head at ai|y new step taken in the progr e ss of setenoe: 
is to be seen in tike eagerness of metaphysioo-theology to make 
a hit ont of the novel Einstein theory of physics. The famous 
professor has proposed a new development to the geometric con- 
ditions of the world, which so far high scientific anthority and 
recent observations seem to justify. Thereupon certain mystics 
in what they call philosophy and theology cry out : See how 
rotten and treacherous a foundation is your boasted science ! 
Since Euclid, Newton, and Darwin were all wrong, let us return 
again to our sublime and antique fancies, and put no trust in 
their pretended scientific certainties. Tjong ago Mr. Arthur J. 
Balfour started this red-herring across the chase of Truth ; which 
I then described as “sub-eynical f^essimism.” “a kind of despair- 
ing quietism.** Serious men of sc*ien<v-‘ never imagined their 
knowledge to be complete or final, even in their own special 
branch, and have always been willing to hail novel improvements 
and corrections. I^ike Newton, they knew they were only 
picking up solid fragments on the shore of a boundless But 

it is a comical form of muddle-headedness which fancies the dis- 
covery of a new shell or an unknown bit of rock ]>rovcs all that 
has yet been gathered in to be worthless. 

Dr. Einstein himself has now given to the English reader his 
own account of his theorj' in what he calls the sinifdest form — 
Relativity^ A Popular ExposiUon, translated by Dr. K. T.awson 
(Methuen and Co., l*2mo., pp. 13'^ ». Now, “the average reader,** 
so addressed, will not be able to master this l«*nrii<*d hor>k unless 
he is fairly familiar with recent physic.s, and < <|»#‘cially the modern 
development of the geometry of four dimension.^. Tn the next 
place, let the average reader he reassured that the new doctrine 
of relativity concerns those who work inif-r ajnre^ on the ultimate 
problems of geometry and astronomy. The Euclid of the schools 
and the solar system of ordinary’ text-hooks remain untouched. 
Euclid deals with the measurement of objects on this globe, by 
men. The Newton of academic examinations explains the 
diurnal and annual rotations of the planets and the physics of 
our solar s^’stem. Neither Euclid nor Newton ever laid down 
final, absolute, and ultimate laws of the universe*. If anyone 
supposed that Newton did this. Dr. Einst4*in tells them th^ 
were premature, and that Bclativity gf>eH a b>ng way farther than 
they dreamed. Professor^Eddington, the? AstronorriiMP-Boyal, and 
some of our highest authorities, have now explained the Einstein 
doctrine and are willing to accept it, though it is still waiting 
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denumafcntian by final teats. But to aasome tiaat tl^ & 

the bottom out of ademce is indeed ohildiah sapmititiaDw 

• • • ♦ • • ' 

I have done my beet to foUow Dr. Einetein’s new book and 
the various expositions it has called forth. And I will only say 
that the extension therein given to the doctrine of Belativity 
causes me no difficulty to accept, for I have been a firm believer 
in an extreme form of Relativity all my life.. Even at Oxf<»d 
I never could bring my mind to believe in any Absolute Reality 
outside my personal consciousness, however high the probability 
that our scientific knowledge was correct in fact. I have never 
known any limit to Relativity, t.e. to the truth of things being 
true, so far only as human powers and conditions admit. Accord- 
ingly, I hail Dr. Einsteiirs enlarged Relativity of Time and 
Space, which to me have always l)een mere working forme of the 
human understanding. But when, in Part III., pp. 105-114, he 
determines the structure of Space in se, and denies that “the 
stellar universe is a finite island in the infinite ocean of space,’* 
but postulates a finite universe, he is going too far. Geometry 
may prove this in a fourth dimension, f.c. a non-human world. 
But a geometer bus no right to dogmatise about the universe by 
what are merely X Y Z theories on paper. All these tables are 
not geometry, i.e. the measuring of real things, but they are 
algebraic conundrums, wMch may have no real existence outside 
the brain of the calculator. Dr. Einstein is more geometrician 
than philosf'pliei*. Relative philosophy will recall him to earth 
by reminding him that it is an unverified assumption that his 
idea of Sx>aco and Time, his ratios, and his figures rule through- 
out the universe, l^r. Kinstein's new Relativity may be an 
unanswerable iour-dc-forcc in super-geometry, but it has no right 
to pose as Relative Philosophy. There may be not only a fourth, 
but an nth geometry in the universe, or the universe may be a 
figment of his own imagination. True Relativity rejects all 
forins of the Absolute. 

Frederic Harrison. 
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TROTSKY IN EK ATEEINBUliG 


I BEACHED Ekaterinburg at an interesting time. Trotsky, the 
Minister of War, was expected there to begin the work of taming 
his Red armies into Labour armies, and making his victorious 
troops beat their swords into ploughshares. 

It may not be known to some of my readers, and may seem 
hardly credible to such of tliem as read the news from Russia 
and Poland to-day (July :22nd, 1920i, but the abolition of war 
and militarism is one of the great objects (»f the Communists, and 
was in fact the cry which enabled them to overthrow the Kerensky 
Government in 1917. They are convinced that only by the 
adoption by all nations of the system of government which they 
have established will an end be put to land-grabbing by bour- 
geois Governments manipulated by capitalists eager for new 
markets and more supplies of raw material. And land-grabbing, 
they hold, leads to war. They havi* vsritten whole book.s on 
this subject, and there is hardly an issue of their newspapers 
w-hich does not refer to it, but I need lud say any more ab(>ut it 
here. To point out to the Bolshevists that their practice belies 
their theory is futile and even unfair, for they answer that it 
ivas the attacks made on them by Denikin, Kolchak, the Czechs, 
the British, the French, the Americans, and others which made 
them take up arms to defend their existi*nce. 

No sooner were Denikin and Kolchak crii.^^lied than Trotsky 
conceived the great project of turning several of his Red armies 
into Labour armies. It was just such an idea as would appeal 
to a clever journalist like Trotsky, and he carried it out with all 
the ostentation which the ex-Kaiscr, also a man with an editorial 
turn of mind, w*ould have shown in tuming workmen into 
soldiers. In the first place Trotsky deteririined to visit Ekaterin- 
burg for the puri>ose of doing the thing in .style in the very tow*n 
where he had been himself a political convict in 1095, and where, 
in 1918, Nicholas the Second had med with his tragic end. 

A daily newspai>er, called The Itf'd Tftrsin, was started in con- 
nection with this movement, just as lively, well-written news- 
papers are started by the Bolshcvi.sts in connection wdth all their 
movements. It was printed by *‘tbe First Revolutionary Army 

(1 ) The writer of thin article is a Britisli olTicer wlio was captured by the Bol* 
shevistH in Siberia early this year. He poHcrl iia a civilian and was thus able to 
travel to Ekaterinburg, and live there for some time. After visiting Moscow fan 
left RuBMia a few months ago as a civilian refugee. 
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of Liabour/* and in stereotype at the head of the first page was 
a picture which would seem curious to the average Englishman/ 
but which is common enough in Soviet Bussia. In the fore- 
ground was a workman beating weapons of war into agricultural 
implements, but still carrying his rifle slung across his back in 
order to show that, if the necessity arose, he -was ready to defend 
himself. Tn the middle distance was a Cossack ploughing, his 
sword by his side ; and in the background rose an enormous factory 
with smoking chimneys and a great crowd of factory hands 
hastening joyfully to work. Overhead was the Bed Star of 
Bolshevism. 

All the contents corresponded to this picture. The achieve- 
ment of Bed workmen in repairing a bridge or a damaged loco- 
motive was chronicled with the same enthusiasm as a British 
new8i>aper would de.scrihe a successful feat of arms by British 
troops. The unit of the Bed Jjabour Army to which these work- 
men belonged was given just as we would give, in small w’ars, 
the unit to which the victoriou.« troops belonged. Every kind of 
achievement in the realms of industry and education w^as treated 
in the same way. The work of army and village and factory 
schools and the reduction of illiteracy was made a matter of brisk 
com[)ctition ; and, if The lied Tocitin is to be trusted, the various 
schools enjoyed this competition w*ith the same zest as we enjoy 
cricket matches. Instead of sending news alxiut husbands who 
poisoned their wives, and ex-officers who murdered their sw'eet' 
hearts, corrcsjiontlents in outlying di.stricts sent exclusive wires 
about old women of sixty who had been taught to read and about 
butchers’ boys who hod qualified for professorsliips. There w*as 
IKH'try, too — a great deal of it — but it was not the poetry of w'ar. 
It celebniled the work of the turner, the fitter, the ploughman, 
th€» tinker, the tailc^r, the candlestick-maker, and not the exploits of 
the warrior. One poem which I saw was addressed by an engine- 
driver to a ’'sick** engine, as the Bussian railwaymen call a 
locomotive which is laid up for repair; and the point of it was 
that the thousands of ’* sick ” engines with w'hich the railway 
lines were covered should he nursed back to health with as much 
care as if they were sick children. 

There was much inaccuracy and exaggeration in this paper — 
T found it guilty of both inaccuracy and exaggeration in the 
glowing re.)X)rt which it published about the repair of the Perm 
bridge — but it was certainly run on original lines. Was there 
any demand for it on the part of the public at large? The 
Bolshevists laugh at such a qm^stion, for they have as little respect 
for democracy as ilie late Tiord Salisbury had. They would never 
even dream of asking the public what it wants any more than 

O 
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they would dream of asking their horses. They give the {niblic 
what they consider good for it, and deprive it of all possibility 
of getting anything else. Just as Peter the Great used to have 
bis boyars forcibly shaved, so the Bolshevists, w*hen they started 
their great cleanliness and anti-typhus campaign in Ekaterinburg, 
used to seize grown men, shave them, cut their hair, and then 
subject them to a compulsorv' bath. When the Bussian public 
has been educated on sound Socialist lines and has grown up it 
will be able to look after itself, but at present, say the Bol- 
shevists, it is an infant which does not know what is good for it, 
and cannot stand on its own feet. 

Bolshevism is really run to a large extent by a clique of 
Socialist journalists. Lienin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Radek, Luna- 
charsky, and all the other leading Communists have been 
journalists, and Trotsky lias acquired in New York something of 
the vivid American style of journalism. 

liesiiscitate the late Mr. W. T. Stead ; as.«50ciate with him Mr. 
Wells, Mr, Sidney Webb. ^^r. Dickenson, Mr. Oeorge Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Lord Northcliffe. and the editors 
of the Nation, the Xt w Statesfnan^ the Manchester 'Guardian, 
and the Daily Herald; make them all fervent iVdslievists : give 
them supreme power over a i^eople as plastit; and ignorant as 
the Russians; and they will do something like what Lenin and 
Trotsky have done. Mr. Wells will draw up rough, .scientific 
schemes for an entirely original, brand-new. inachine-uiade 
civilisation ; he will get those .schemes cmlorsofl and touched up 
by mad but extremely learned j)rofes.sors who have been shut up 
all their lives in their studies bn>riding over the idi'a of a i»erfect 
State; and his colleagues will in.^tantly put iliem iutii execution. 
Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Shaw will ^la^ill off in tlu-ir dinner-hour 
brilliant, paradoxical, and n-volutionarv pinii^isais about agricul- 
ture, coal-mining, and education, which will meet wish the ssiine 
favourable reception ; and Lord Northcliffe* will centralist* the Presa 
as it has never before been ceiitrali.«iM and eriijiloy in its service 
the radio, the wireless telephone, the aerof>lane, and every other 
modern invention. All thi.^ may .>.r*em fantastical, hut nothing 
more fantastic than the reality could he written about Russia. 
The development of the I’ress alone cr>nstitiit€*s. as T shall after- 
w^ards show, one of the mo.c:t marvellous arhievements in the 
history of journalism. Despite tlie acute lack of pajHT, the Soviet 
Government is at present puhlishin;; Mr. Wells’ wildest pseudo- 
scientific romances, which it evidently regards as far superior to 
the New Testament or any of tlu^. other great bor>ks on which 
our effete’* civilisation has been founded; and, despite the 
«:xtreme paucity of skilled electricians for the most humdrum 
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work of modern life, it is spending millions of roubles weekly tmi 
employing scores of engineers on vast schemes fw the electrifica- 
tion of Bnssia, schemes which seem to have been borrowed from 
a romance about a future, electrified, scientifically-constructed 
world which was written some years before the war by the well- 
known novelist, Kuprin. 

If the Soviet Government succeeds in getting peace, money, 
and unlimited raw material, it will be most interesting to see how 
they are going to develop. It will certainly be on new lines, as 
they have not a j>article of reverence for the past. Trotsky thinks 
himself a far cleverer man than St. Paul, with equal energy, 
a sounder doctrine, and a much firmer grasp on the realities of 
life. How can it be otherwise, he asks, seeing that St. Paul 
lived so long before the age of the radio, the aeroplane, and all 
the great scientific discoveries which have so completely changed 
our whole outlook on the world? 

The scheme of the Liabour Army might have come hot from 
the active brain of the great journalist who founded the Heview 
of Reviews. As a matter of fact, it came from the brilliant 
brain of Trotskj^. Ten years ago it would have been hidden away 
in the columns of some obscure Socialist newspaper. Now it has 
behind it all the resources of a great Empire. 

Ekaterinburg was gaily decorated in honour of Trotsky's visit, 
but the Bolshevist Minister of War came, unostentatiously enough, 
in the niglit-tiinc and refused to hold any parades, inspections of 
troops, or any other formal functions whatsoever. He is a 
slight-built, wiry man of medium height, dressed as a private 
soldier, and without any cleoorations. He wore on his head a 
curious cap which has been invented for the higher officers of 
the Bed Army. It is of khaki cloth, is cut in the style of the 
steel helmet worn by the ancient Kussian Bogatyrs (Knights), 
and the whole front of it is covered by a huge star, the Red 
Star of Bolshevism. 

He wore no belt and carri<»d no weajwn ; his face is sallow, 
Mephistophedian , and distinctly Jewish ; his e^-e dark and bright; 
his beard and moustache scanty. His movements are quick and 
• animated, and his capacity for work superhiiman. The employees 
on his train told me that they led a dog's life of it. The tjrpe- 
writing girls wore kept working all day and far into the night. 
His numerous secretaries were glued to their desks all day. His 
telephonists were si^eaking into the receivers or taking down 
telephone messages for twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 
Moreover, he published on the train a newspaper called En Route 
in which he had articles every day, and he dictated, besides, 
numerous *Meaders" for the local papers in the towns through 



which he passed. He deliyeted long public speeches several tunes 
a week, and spent at least six hours every day presiding over con* 
ferenoes of Commissars, railway ofiicials, factory men, and even 
doctors. He had fitted to his train a wireless apparatus which 
kept him in constant communication with Moscow, and he received 
daily interminable messages about the Eastern Front, the 
Southern Front, the Polish Front, the North-Western and Finnidi 
Front, as well as all the communications received from the British 
and other foreign Governments, not to speak of a vast amount 
of technical material sent by his own War Office. He employed 
about«a dozen secretaries, a tame editor to run his paper, a number 
of tame diplomatists to look after dipltunatic afTairs, and several 
domesticated Tsarist officers to deal with purely iiiilitary matters. 
He put the fear of Trotsky, if not the fear of God, into all these 
subordinates; but they rather glorietl than otherwise in their 
servitude. 

Most Bus.^^iaiis like to starve a relentless master, and I am not 
sure but that tlie same can be said of many Kn^lishtnen too. I 
was once attached to a British battalion w'hich w'as composed 
mostly of labour men and in which the discipline was ve ry slack. 
When the weak and benignant C.O. was replaced by a ruthless 
man of purely Pnissian mentality the discipline became perfect, 
and the men not only became proud of their iron-minded colonel, 
but finally died almo.st to a man in carrying out his orders. 

The stories told of Trotsky’s revels and di.s5if>ation are ol^vious 
nonsense. The only dirsipatioir the Bolshevik War liord allowed 
himself was a short walk every day in a beautiful pine grove 
where I used to walk myself, and an hour’s hard physical exer- 
cise daily, shovelling .snow from the railway track. In this physical 
exercise he made every man, woman and child in his train take 
part; and the example be thus w-t was good, fi>r, a.s most of niy 
readers axe aware, the educated Itiissian has the same con- 
tempt for manual labour as the wlsite sahib bus in India. Even 
Mrs. Trotsky, Master Trotsky (a boy of eleven or tw-elvc), and 
Master Trotsky’s governess, a young J£‘we.ss of twenty or twenty- 
five, had to shovel snow like the rent ; and this craze for manual 
work remained even when Trot.sky was not looking on, for when 
I afterwards travelled to Moscow with the al>ove-mentioned 
governess, I noticed that she sornetiines got out at the wayside 
stations, took the pickaxe from the muzhiks who were breaking 
lip the thick layer of icc that had formed on the station plat- 
form, and set to work herself with an enthusiasm which was, 
however, very much greater than her skill. 

No sooner had he arrived in Ekaterinburg than Trotsky plunged 
straight into work, and I marvelled at the audacity with whicb 
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be tackled matters that ought, one would think, to hSTO feen 
left entirely to experts. I shall give one example, the ty|diiia 
question, for I know something about it, having had, a year 
earlier, to visit all the typhus hospitals in the Urals to interpret 
for Colonel Clarke, the head of the Canadian Medical Service, 
whom General Sir Alfred Knox had sent to the Front with the 
object of doing something to stop the terrible wastage of men 
caused by typhus among Kolchak's troops. Dr. Clarke found 
most of the trouble to be due to the apathy of the Bussian doctors, 
who would do nothing unless they were given unlimited quantities 
of unprocurable insecticides, though, as Dr. Clarke told them 
until he was hoarse and exhausted and finally caught the disease 
himself, heat would have served their purpose equally well. 

On February 10th Trotsky summoned the D.M.S., listened to 
his statement that there was no chance of typhus decreasing in 
any case till the month of April, and then attacked him with a 
violence which nearly frightened that worthy functionary out of 
his \vits. “T am no doctor,” said the Bolshevik War Lord, “but 
I know that typhus is comiminicated by lice. Nour it must be 
possible to destroy these lice by delousing apparatus and by a 
certain degree of heat, which could, if necessary, be produced in 
some of our public baths. Several of the baths are very nearly 
hot enough for the pur|x)se as it is; and, even if the soldiers 
have not got a change of clothes, they might wash in one j)art 
of tlie hath-hoiiso while their clothes are being disinfected in 
another ]>art. 1 am not a believer in this dwtrine of fatalism 
that yon preach. T will immediately apix)int a committee to 
investigate this <]iiestion ; and. if T find that you do not at once 
take some steps in the matter, T will hand you over to the Extra- 
ordinary Commission. Good day.” 

Next day an excellent bath-house was o]iened free at the rail- 
way station, and I myself enjoyed the first bath that I had had 
for three months. The Committee was nevertheless appointed, 
and its report was a terrible indictment. It published every- 
thing, even details of hospital rrismanagement that were enough 
to make one’s hair stand on end, for the Bolshevists, when it 
suits their pur|H)se, allow the fullest liberty to the Press. 

Tho great ])ropaganda engine which had raised the Bed Army 
and smashed Kolchak and Denikin was then turned on to the 
typhus question : and all Ekaterinburg was soon placarded with 
posters preaching cleanliness and denouncing dirt. Some of 
them contained representations of a louse magnified to tlie size 
of a small cow, and ]x>inted out, in the accompanying letterpress, 
as a worse imomy than the ‘•Supreme Bnlor.” “Kill it,” yelled 
the posters, “as you would kill Kolchak. It is a far more dan- 
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gerous enemy. Kolchak has put to death thousands of Com- 
munists. IT puts to death tens of thousands.** The number 
and the Tariety of these warnings were very great ; and there was 
every kind of striking life-size picture in glaring colours to attract 
the attention of the illiterate, as well as good medical bints to 
impress those who could read. There were pictures of washer- 
women killing enormous lice with the smoothing iron. There 
were horrible pictures of death seizing on the young unwashed. 
Communists were told that it was their duty to the Kcpnblic to 
keep themselves and their clothes clean, and that they were 
traitors if they did not. One of the commonest posters showed 
incidentally the nomadic condition of life which hundrods of 
thousands of Bussian soldiers and civilians are now loading. It 
was generally to be found at railway stations, where crowds of 
people habitually cuddle down on the floor in their sheepskins at 
night-time and go to sleep without undressing, and it ran as 
follows: “Don’t lie down wherever you happen to find yourself 
at nightfall until you make sure that the place is free from lice.’* 

This propaganda reseinhled in some* respects the old frescoes 
we sometimes find in ancient English churches where the fear 
of sin is taught by means of devils and fearsome representations 
of hell, but it resembled far more the most up-to-date American 
advertising. Every device known to the patent-nwdicinc or the 
political quack was made u.<e of — suggestion, fear of sickness and 
death, party feeling, and hatred of enemies. 

I could also show that the same all-powerful engine of 
propaganda is employed for other purposes — to teach Communi.«m, 
to enlist support for the Bed Army, to foster a hatred of England, 
to excite a craze for education, and to produce a contempt for 
priests and Christianity. The science of .advertising is now 
taught in American universities, and, though contemptible in its 
way, it is a “science** which presupposes an intimate knowledge 
of mass-psychology and which is cnpahle of being used to produce 
the most amazing effects on the minds of .a» whole people. When 
we go deeply into the matter, indeed, we find that the whole 
modem world is tending more and more to be " run ’’ by propa- 
ganda and advertisement — an inevitable outcome, it seems to me, 
of the system which makes public opinion nilc and which natur- 
ally leads to the manufacture and the influencing of public 
opinion. Propaganda popularises not only pills, but also Premiers, 
and “floats** not only commercial companies, but also creeds 
and kings. None of the old-established monarchies advertise, but 
the Soviet Government certainly means to do so, and no Oovera- 
ment in the world is so alive to the possibilities of advertise- 
ment. Fortunately \he Soviet Government is short of paper. 
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On the day after his arrival, Trotsky addressed a large CSom- 
munist meeting; and here I might remark that no such thing 
as a public meeting in our sense of the word is ever held in Bed 
Bussia. The Bolshevik leaders only address meetings which have 
been carefully packed w'ith their supporters, and I only know of 
one case in which it was announced beforehand that they were 
going to speak. It is impossible for anyone who is not a Bol- 
slievist to find out when Lenin is going to speak in Moscow, the 
reason being simply fear of assassination, and it is next to 
impossible for a non-Bolshevist to hear him. Trotsky, who is a 
consummato orator, made a very able speech, of ^hich the key- 
note was briefly this : **Wo have defeated Kolchak, but a much 
more serious enemy remains, namely, the ruined economic system 
of the country. IVj put that right, we must work harder than 
men ever work<*<l before since history began. Sixty per cent, of 
our railway locomotives arc out of action, and if they continue 
breaking down at the same rate wc shall have 99 per cent, out 
of action within three months, which means a total breakdown 
of our tran8)X)rt system, and therefore of our system of govern- 
ment. These engines must be repaired. The men who repair 
them must have food and fuel. The railway lines must be cleared 
of snow. Wood must be cut and brought to the railways. The 
Ural factories must be started. This means that all must work, 
work, work.” 

He certainly painted a picture ghxmiy enough to warm the 
heart of Mr. Winston Churchill, but he did it with a purpose; 
he wante<l to alarm his folK»wers thoroughly and to make them 
see that the economic situation was extremely serious. He did 
not go so far, however, as to make them des])air, and I afterwards 
discovered that he deliberately under-stated the actual extent of 
the economic breakdown and omitted altogetbor to touch on many 
very disquieting features. He ended on a note of robust con- 
fidence, and caused a sensation by announcing in conclusion that 
six hundred million roubles in gold had l>een captured with 
Kolchak, although he must have known that the amount was 
only throe hundred million. This news, by the way, had been 
carefully withheld from the public until the head of the Bed 
Army could use it, as he did, in an effective peroration. 

I was surprised at the rapidity with which this speech was, by 
previous arrangement, echoed and re-echoed all over the country. 
“The Fight against Economic Ruin” became a catchword like 
“Wait and see” or “We want eight and we won’t wait” or any 
of the other famous catch-phrases of British politics. It became 
a Bicreotyped newspaper headline. Tt stared at one. from placards 
on all the walls. To judge from the reports in the Press, it 
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was repeated by every village* orator throughout the TTrale. At 
a meeting of the Ekaterinburg Soviet which I attended it was 
the principal subject of discussion, and at a meeting of the CSom- 
munist Lieague of Youth, which Trotsky attended. Miss Yurov- 
skaya, daughter of the Tsar's murderer and President of that 
Ijeague, delivered a good speech on the same lines. Trotsky must 
have fimiled his Mephistophelian smile when he heard all this 
parrot outcry, most of it almost a repetition of what he had said 
himself? No wonder he has a profound and undisguised contempt 
for democracy. The same absolute unanimity prevails whenever 
the Bolshevist leaders raise any cry whatever, and a- Britisher 
misses painfulh* the healthy controversial spirit and dogged 
individualism of his own people. 

Trotsky's treatment of the working classes was marked not only 
by an absence of flattery, but even by an autocratic touch which 
one would never have expected. Finding on his way from 
Moscow to Ekaterinburg that the workmen in a certain IVal 
factory were not working hard enough, he had fifteen of the 
wor.st “slaekers” arrested and place«l on their trial before a work- 
man's tribunal in Ekaterinburg. At one point on the line his 
train was stopped by snow, whereupon he liad the whole of the 
local Soviet taken into custody for disobedience to tlie order for 
removing snow from the track. They also were trifil liefore a 
jury of their peers: and, while the case was still sub judict\ 
Trotsky wrote, over his own name in the nevvspaj>erR. a ferocuoiis 
onslaught on the accused, whose cfuidrinnation was tliiis made 
certain. He did not say anything about their di hiying him, but 
he inveighed against them for delaying the trains which brought 
bread to the women and children of Moscow an«] to the Red 
workmen who had hurled the tyrant from his tlinuu* and stood 
in tlje breach against Denikin and Judenittdi. 

Trotsky’s train consisted of abcait a dozen carriages, but it 
could not be described as sumptuous, consisting mostly as it did 
of wagonsdits cars, all of them, save 'Frotsky's own car, being 
very much overcrowded with prrsfttm/l, tyf»ewritc*rs, desks, 
writing-tables, and documents. All the pt^rsofotrl ate together 
in a large dining-car. The Minisu-r of War had, I l>eIiove, a 
small dining compartment where he Imd his meals with his wife 
and family and a few of his iirincipal assistants. The dining-car 
was used most of the time as an oflice. for conferences, for 
Socialistic lfx:ture8, and for educational purfsises. 

All the outside of Trotsky’s train was «*<»vered with udvertise- 
ments of Bolshevism and incitements to class-hatred. Imagine 
our Recretary of State for War touring the country (except at 
election time) in a train plastered all over with posters like that 
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of a travelling csircuB. Such a thing would not be done eveit by 
a President of the United States. And yet, side by side with 
this ultra-Americanism and ultra-modernism (the latter repre- 
sented by Cubist and Futurist productions that looked like nothing 
on earth), was a good deal of hoary old Tsarism. Close to the 
Futurist posters stood Lettish guards, who were as merciless as 
the janissaries of an Ottoman Sultan. About a dozen of them 
travelled on Trotsky’s train and kept unostentatious but careful 
watch on everyone who approached or entered it. The police 
precautions taken to protect Lenin and Trotsky are as minute 
though not as evident as those formerly taken to protect Nicholas 
the Second. Thus the more Hussia changes the more it is the 
same thing. It has had a tyrant who dragged it savagely — by 
the hair of the head, so to speak — abreast of contemporary civilisa- 
tion. It ha.<% now a tyrant who thinks that he is driving it far 
ahead of all modern civilisation. But it always has a tyrant. 

It was forbidden for any outsider to enter Trotsky's train 
without permission, and the names of all {persons who had the 
enirev were pasted up inside the doors. Few of these who are 
entitled to enter the office car of a National Commissar can go 
right through the train. The nearer they approach the Presence, 
the shorter grows the list of names, until finally at the Commis- 
sar’s car they find only three or four names, one being that of 
the Private. Secretary, the sole link betw'een the Holy of Holies 
and the common herd. .\nd these arrangements were not lightly 
to be put aside by anyone. An official of Sverdlov’s echelon who 
boarded Trotsky's train without ]>eriinssion was promptly arrested 
and had sneli difficulty in getting released that he is not likely to 
do HO again. 

Trotsky, to do him justice, is a very extraordinary man. and is 
idolised by the Bolshevists, who say, and with truth, that he is 
the most reinarkahle Minister of War that Europe has produced 
during the last six years of Armage<ldon. He formed a numerous 
and wdl-disciplined army out of men who were sick and tired 
of warfare, and wdio only sup|x>rted the Bolshevists originally 
because the Bolshevists promised them peace. He did this 
despite the fact that he himself had never been in the Army or 
studied warfare, except as an extremely anti-militarist war corre- 
spondent during the first Balkan War. He had been all his life 
an obscure journalist, and, if he had joined the British Army in 
1914 , would never have risi'n alxive the rank of lieutenant, would 
have l>een used exclusively as an interpreter, and would have had 
for his main occupation the buying of eggs for a Brigadier- 
Oeneral’s breakfast-table. Yet he possesses a very exceptional 
power of organisation, an extraordinarily quick brain, and a 
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mairelious faculty for mastering in a short time the most difficult 
and complicated subjects. Most men find it hard enough t6 deal 
with one engrossing subject at a time, but he switches from one 
important matter to another a dozen times in the course of a 
single day and comes to a rapid and generally a right decision 
each time. Ijeroy-Beaulieu says that “the Jewish mind is an 
instrument of precision ; it has the exactness of a pair of scales ** ; 
and Trotsky has all the mental precision and the extreme intellec- 
tuality of his race. Owing to this fact and to the fact that he 
is very ambitious and is endowed with ruthless physical energy and 
with a personal bravery which one does not always expect to find 
in a Jew, I am doubtful if Trotsky will always remain a Bol- 
shevist or will always submit to the deeper but less agile Lenin. 
Trotsky resembles Lloyd George in many respects, and I should 
not be surprised if, like Lloyd George, he becomes practically a 
dictator. He could do so to-morrow if he liked, for he has the 
Red Army with him, and his War Office in Moscow is a fortress 
bristling with machine-guns and filled with troops who arc 
devoted to him. 

If to be a great orator is to have an extraordinary command of 
language and gesture, a facility for finding the right w’ord and 
coming the perfect phrase, a capacity for leading up to a climax 
where the audience holds its breath and you could hear a pin 
<lrop before the roar of delirious applause greets the last master- 
touch, then Trotsky is a great orator. His style is necessarily 
that of Limehouse ; and he certainly finds plenty of material in 
the capitalist system and in the dipKirnacy of Euro|>e for the last 
two years. 

In one of the many sj>eeches he delivered in Ekaterinburg he 
quoted a despatch of I^ord Curzon in wliich that statesman con- 
sidered the question of acknowledging for a moment, not the 
Government, but the existence of the TV>].shevists, in case the 
latter mended their manners and respected the ordinary con- 
ventions of international intercourse. 

“Ordinary conventions of international intercourse!’* repeated 
Trotsky, and then he went on to describe the troubled {leriod of 
July, 1918, when the foreign Ambassadors left Moscow. Hb said 
that Mr. Lockhart, then our Consul-General in Moscow, used 
often to call on him at that time and to show great symfHithy 
with him in his difficulties. Suddenly Captain Sadul, of the 
French Mission, warned him that Ijockhart was all this time 
engaged, with his English and French colleagues, on a plot to 
murder Tjenin and Trotsky, to blow* up railway bridges which 
would have meant the starvation of thousands in Petrograd, to 
dynamite trains full of soldiers, and to bribe many leaders and ' 
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soldiers of the Bed Army to desert. “And these are the people/* 
said Trotsky in conclusion, “who complain that we do n6t observe 
all the niceties of diplomatic etiquette I ** 

I quote this merely as an example of his style of oratory, which 
is logical and adroit, crushing and vitriolic. 

People so tired of oratory as we are in England can form no 
conception of the delight which the Siberian workmen take in 
hearing plain speaking about capitalists and kings. They them- 
selves are often political convicts or the sons of political convicts, 
and for hundreds of years their country has been a vast prison 
where the word “freedom** dare not be breathed. It dare not 
be breathed now, as a matter of fact, but the yokel does not 
notice that in his delirious delight at hearing the maddening 
eloquence of the Bolshevik War Ijord, and at seeing the red-capped 
ex-convict who makes kings tremble on their thrones standing 
with his foot on the neck of a dead Tsardom and his hand 
pointing to the Bed dag overhead. 

Before I leave Trotsky I might say something about the great 
object of his visit to Ekaterinburg, the launching of the grandiose 
Liabour Army scheme. He launched this scheme in the speech 
I have already referred to, and he made it look splendid, the 
realisation of the dreams of mankind for a thousand years. 
Soldiers would fight no more. They would work for the common 
good. Owing to their discipline and their union, they could 
quickly do vast works that ordinary workmen would take a long 
time to accomplish. But Trotsky had overlooked insuperable 
practical difficulties that any Clydeside fitter could have pointed 
out to him. How could all the soldiers w’ork together if some 
were spinners and others boiler-makers and other.s belonged to 
various other trades? It was pro|K>sed that the skilled workmen 
should be sent each to the particular factory where his services 
would be most useful, and that the unskilled labourers should 
work all together at shovelling mow and carting timber. Trotsky 
would not have this, for it would mean that the skilled mechanics, 
who are the backbone of the Bod Army and of Bolshevism, would 
be separated from the other soldiers, with the result that the Army 
would cease to exist as a x>otcntial striking force. And he must, 
he said, have a fxitential striking force, for the Japanese might 
advance from the East or the English from the South-West. He 
therefore kept all the troops together, with the result that, while 
all the Ural factories were idle, the men who could have set them 
going wvro carting snow and wood. And they carted snow and 
wood badly. One of the overseers of the work, a man who had 
had great experience in the employment of labour, told me that 
it took twenty soldiers to do work which three men accustomed 
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to the work could do better. And, knowing something of how the 
military life iinsuits one for civilian employment, I could quite 
believe him. Besides, my own eyes showed me that the whole 
thing was a farce. 

Then, again, Trotsky had declared that the man who deserted 
from the Labour Army would be treated as a soldier who deserted 
in front of the enemy. Did this mean that he was to be shot? 
The ‘‘Professional Unions,” as they ore called, also had a word 
to say about the War Office monopolising skilled mechanics who 
had **done their bit ” and consequently ceased to be soldiers. To 
cut a long story short, the whole great project came in the end 
to nothing, and when I talked to Trotsky about it in the Kremlin 
a month afterwards, he was rather snappy. By that time he 
had given way to the Professional Unions, had been frightened by 
the dissatisfaction of Lalx>ur. and disturbed by the criticisms of 
his grand idea which came from England. As far as I know, 
the whole Labour Army scheme has now melted away as com- 
pletely as last winter's Siberian snows amid which it was hatched. 
All the waste of time and energy which it involved might have 
been avoided if llussia had had a free Parliament and a free 
Press to discuss it before it had been put into operation. Trotsky 
tried to make an array that could both fight and work, but only 
succeeded in making an army that could, for a time, do neither. 

Fr.\ncis Mc(Ylla(.ii. 
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** I have attempted to show that the government of democracy may be 
reconciled with respect for property, with deference for rights, with eafety 
to freedom, with reverence to religion, that the question (for Ihe future) is 
not whether aristocracy or democracy can be perpetuated, but whether we 
are to live under a democratic society, devoid indeed of greatness and poetry, 
but at least orderly and moral, or under a democratic society, lawless 
and depraved, abandoned to the frenzy of revolution, or subjected to a yoke 
heavier than any of those which have crushed mankind since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Da Tocquevillb. 

"Why not,” usked Mr. Smillie in 1917, “do what the RuBsian 
Revolution has done?” It is bare justice to Mr. Smillie to 
acknowledge that it is no fault of his if we did not; if we did 
not conclude a sliarneful peace with the enemy ; plunge our own 
country into chaos; and carry through, in the name of “Liberty 
and Equality,” a revolution which has resulted in the denial to 
the great mass of the people of the most elementary rights, per- 
sonal and jxditical, and has established one of the most ferocious 
and destructive tyrannies of which human historj* makes record. 

Mr. Smillie and his kind are happily, in this country, a very 
small, but not, therefore, a quite insignificant minority. 
Revolutions are invariably made by minorities : It is, therefore, 
useless and dangerous to ignore the fact that we in this country 
are face to face with a revolutionary movement which, though not 
likely to succeed, may give us serious trouble. Such a movement 
has for some years been in progress, more particularly in South 
Wales and on the Clyde, but the establishment of the “Com- 
munist Republic” in Russia has given to the British movement, 
not merely fresh encouragement, but in some measure a new 
direction. Before the war the British movement was primarily 
industrial: it clamoured (as it still does) for the “nationalisation” 
of essential industries, beginning with coal and transport. What 
it desired and desires to accomplish was something wholly 
difTerent from Nationalisation, which is the goal of tlie bureau- 
cratic Socialists of the Fabian type; the aim of the British revolu- 
tionaries was and is industrial Syndicalism ; in fine, not the coal- 
mines for the nation (who are, by the way, the ofTective owner's, 
or at any rate the beneficiaries at present), but the coal-mines for 
the miners. 

(1) Hie term Soviet is here used as a oonvenient though not strictly aoeofata 
synonym for the Russian type of Communist Republic. Its more aoientifio use 
win be iadloated in the oourse of this article. 
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Industrially, then, the objective of our revolutionists is un- 
changed ; but, politically, it has been, since 1917, enlarged. They 
mean, if possible, to substitute, by the use of the industrial weapon, 
a communist republic for a- representative democracy ; a Congress 
of Soviets for a Parliament. 

The coal strike of 1912 revealed to the people of this country 
the aims and meaning of Syndicalism. They were made manifest 
(inter alia) by the circulation of a pamphlet “The Miners’ Next 
Step,” to the contents of which I have frequently called atten- 
tion in this Review and elsewhere. I make no apology, however, 
when the country is again threatened by a strike of coal-miners, 
for once more calling attention to it. Nowhere else, so far as I 
am aware, arc the immediate methods and ultimate aims of the 
miners so frankly set forth. 

The objective is stated to be “to build up an organisation that 
will ultimately take over the mining industry and carry it on 
(the italics are mine) in the interest of the trorker” (p. 26). The 
method is indicated with etpial candour. A chapter devoted to 
a summary of Policy advises; “That a continual agitation be 
carried on in favour of increasing the minimum wage, and shorten- 
ing the hours of work, until we hare extracted the whole of the 
employers* profits," 

The dishonesty of the pretence that the go^l of the present 
movement is Nationalisation is made abunduntly evident by the 
follovring comment (p. 29) ; — 

[NaLionalisation] ** not ]<'acl in thl« <liric-tioii, l>iit simply inakos a 

National Truat, with all tho forcr- of the* G<>vrrnnicnt lirhiiid it, whr>Bc one 
concern will be to sec tliat the industry' is run in such a way as to pay the 
interest on the bends with which the coal c^uTirrs arc paid out and to extract 
as much more profit as possible, in order t/* rt-lii ve* tlie taxatif«u of other 
landlords and capitalists. Our ordy concern is see ii.> it. that those who 
create the value receive it. .And if by the f^-rce of a more perfi^ct organisa- 
tion and more militant policy we reduce pr^^fite. we shall at the same time 
tend to eliminate the Bhareholders who own tlie e/inlfield. As they feel 
the increasing pressure we shall be brinp’ing on their profits they will cry 
loudly for Nationalisation. AVc shall and must streiiuoiiHly ripposc this in 
our own interests, and in the interests of our objective." 

This is the pure go.««pel of International Syndicalism. Thus 
M. Pierrot writes in Syndicalisme et Jlcvolution * : — 

" Under pretext of discipline, the workers* rirgaiiisutinn tiiusi not csaiiso 
a new spirit of resignation to spring up. The r rganisation should aim at 
the individual devclopmc^nt of it*: members, not at replacing individual 
development of each one by a more or less auth'jritativc direction." 

To those who confusedly imagiiK? that Syndicalism is the economic 

(1) Quoted by A. D. Lewis: Sytydicaliain and the General Strike. 
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complement of Democracy the following extract from M. Emile 
Ponget in Le Syndicat may be enlightening : — 

** It is necessary to prevent the workers from passing from a society in 
which they are under the. economic oppression of their masters into one in 
which they are under tlie oppression of an economic State. Syndicalism 
and Democracy are the two opposite poles which exclude and neutralise 
each other?** 

SynclicaliBm, then, is admittedly the antithesis in Economics of 
State Socialism, in Politics of Eepresentative Democracy. 

English Syndicalism started as a revolt, on the one hand, 
against the existing organisation of industry, but not less in pro- 
test against the commonly prescribed remedy; Pabian (or “bour- 
geois*') Socialism. Socialism of that type has been for some 
years x>ast identified, and consistently and properly identified, 
with the policy of gradual Nationalisation. The principle was 
to be applied first to the local authorities ; in particular, the muni- 
cipalities were to be infused — not too quickly — with the spirit of 
Municipal Socialism. That policy, steadily pursued for a quarter 
of a century, has achieved a very large measure of success. *Then 
the Civil Service was to be “captured.** I have the highest 
respect for the ability and the loyalty of the permanent members 
of the Civil Service, but 1 cannot doubt that this end also has 
been attained to a much greater degree than is commonly realised. 
That public servants conscdou.sly allow their political or economic 
opinions to influence their administrative action I do not suggest 
or believe ; but how can we expect zealous bureaucrats (perhaps 
in proportion to their z.eall to question the efficacy of State action 
and State control? 

For bureaucratic Socialism Syndicalists have the greatest 
abhorrence and contempt. They are willing to accept the assist- 
ance of the State in eliminating the employer ; hence their 
enthusiasm for the extension of the principle of State Control 
during the war ; but their enthusia.‘?tic accoi'»tancc of State Control 
is conditional upon the recognition of its transitional character. 
As a permanent principle it would block the path to all that 
they desire. 

They are equally contemptuous of the Parliamentary type of 
democracy. I extract the following from a pamphlet entitled 
“Soviets or Parliament,*’ puri^orting to be written by “Bukharin 
(Russian People's Commissary),** and published by the Workers* 
Socialist Federation : — 

** Experionci^ shows tlnxi wherever tlio bourgeoisie enjoys political rights, 
it uses tliosc rights to dupe the workers and peasants. . . . All the people 
apparently participate in the elections, but under this pretence is hidden 
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the dominatioii of capital, which flatters itself that it has granted the people 
the right to vote and all ** dumocratic *' privileges, but which takes good 
care to preserve its own privileges. . . . Under the parliamentary system 
each citisen caste hie vote into the ballot-box once in four or five years, 
and the field ie then clear for the members of PArlianient, Cabinet Ministers, 
and Presidents to manage everything without any reference to the toiling 
masses. Gulled and exploited by its officials, the toilers have no part what- 
ever in the administration of the capitalist state.'* 


One would like to hear the confidential commenta upon this 
statement of some of our prominent Labour leaders, the gentlemen 
who haunt l>owning Street, whose portraits jostle those of the 
reigning revue favourites in the illustrated journals, whose move- 
ments are chronicled, and w*hose lightest words are reported in 
a way denied even to Cabinet Ministers. But the.se doubtless are 
of the type to whom Lenin recently refeired as the worst enemies 
of Bolshe'i’ism, ^‘the opportuni.st, aristocratic working class,*’ 
declaring that ‘'Soviet ^Russia’s aim should be to strengthen the 
Communist minority against this class.” Tt is not only her aim, 
but her practical endeavour, and Bukharin’s pamphlet is doubtless 
an outcome of it. 

What, then, is the Soviet system? Tt is thus set forth by 
Bukharin in contradistinction to the Parliamentary 'Republic and 
the Capitalistic Dictatorship : — 


“ In tbp Sr/viet Republic, bc^rn of tho clictator.cbip of the workiTS, the 
administration rests r>n an altogether new basis. It is not an organisation 
of officials independent of the masses f.nd dependent r.n tlie capitalists. The 
Central G<.>vernment. is established on th^ great class organisations of the 
workers and peasants : the industrial unions, the factory committed'. Irical 
workers* and peasants* councils, and 'organisations of etoldiers and aailnrs. 
From the centre stretch thousands and millions, of ermducting threads, which 
lead to the provincial Soviets, the municipal Soviets, the local Soviota, and, 
finally, to the fact^.Tv and workshop S<'>viets.*’ 

Apart from the rhetoric inseparable from revolutionary propa- 
ganda, Bukharin’s meaning is clear enough. The basic principle 
of government by Council — and Soriel i.s merely the RiiHsian for 
Council — ^is the snb.stitution of organised industries for localities 
as the unit of representation, or rather of delegation. To students 
of contemporary social problems the idea is not unfamiliar in 
relation to industrial organisation ; what is original in Sovietism 
is to extend the application of this principle to the Y)olitical 
organisation of the State. The State might indeed be defined, 
from this point of view, as an “aggregation of Soviets.” There 
is something else in Russian Sovic^tism which, if not quite original, 
is happily uncommon in States habituated to popular govern- 
ment : the spirit of oligarchy or exclusiveness. We have 
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Soviets in England, industrial and political; Jbut it ia cxf tba 
essence of our Soviets that they should be truly representative in 
oomposition — representative of all the interests concerned. 

Take, as illustration, the latest and not the least hopeful expert* 
ment in government by committees — the Whitley Councils. They 
have been devised to meet the needs of a new stagp in industrial 
evolution. It has been realised — in some quarters too tardily — 
that those who contribute to the work of production or distribu- 
tion the labour of their hands are not, therefore, necessarily 
devoid of brains, still less of human feelings and interests. The 
manual workers of this country are to-day not concerned sipaply 
and solely with questions of wages and hours ; these matters are 
doubtless primary, but there are others : the conditions of em- 
ployment ; the environment and regulation of the workshop ; the 
allocation of work ; fines ; meal-times ; opportunities for rest and 
recreation, and so forth. More than this; the better-educated 
employees believe that they can contribute valuable ideas as to 
the actual work of production, if not of distribution. They declare 
that under-production is as much the result of unskilful manage- 
ment as of unwilling labour. Be these things as they may, 
Whitley Councils are the outcome and manifestation of a desire 
to bring together round the Council table the representatives of 
capital, of management, and of manual labour. The members 
are not delegates of the ]>ro1etariat, but representatives of all 
classes whose energies are commonly engaged in industrial and 
commercial undertakings. 

If, therefore, it were, in this country, decided (I am very far 
from suggesting it as ]>roferahle) to substitute the organised 
industry for the locality as the unit of political representation, 
the Britisli Congress of Soviets would be truly representative of 
various interests, if not of all the interests in the community. 
But they would still l>e representative of interests arising out 
of a particular relationship — the relationship of work. The im- 
portance of Ihis relationship I should be the last person to mini- 
mise : for many among us it is so important as to dwarf, if not 
to exclude, all other relation shi]>s in life. Yet is it suggested that 
it is of this relationship only the State, in its (x>1itical organisation, 
should take accxiunt? Hitherto wc have not so conceived of citi- 
zenship or of humanity. We have thouglit of the individual not 
merely aa a cog in the industrial machine, but as a member of a 
political community and primarily as a man. 

How are these inaiters regarded under the Soviet regime? I 
turn for information to the C^oustitution of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Sovirt Republic^ as ordained by ** the Fifth All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets on the 10th of July, 1918.” The text of this 
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document is before me as I write, and a more informing one I 
have rarely perused. 

The Constitution imprimis declares that “ The Soviet Bepublio 
of Bussia is established on the basis of a free union of free nations, 
and forms a Federation of National Soviet Bepublics.*' 

The Fifth AU-Bussia Congress of Soviets then proceeds* with 
the fundamental aim of suppressing all exploitation of man by 
man, of abolishing for ever the division of Society into classes, of 
completely abolishing all exploiters, of bringing about the Socialist 
organisation of Society, and of establishing the triumph of 
Socialism in all countries , to decree : 

(1) The abolition, without compensation to owners, of all 
private property in land, forests, mines, factories, workshops, 
means of transport, etc. 

(2) Bepudiation of all debts “contracted by the late Czar’s 
Government and by the capitalists and landlords,” ” as a first 
blow against international capitalism.” (These words would 
appear to include the repudiation of all mortgages, loans to in- 
dustry, etc., as well as public debts. Do they also indicate a 
desire on the part of the Soviets to establish fresh international 
credits?) 

(3) The transfer of all banks to ” the Workers* and Peasants' 
Government as a step in the emancipation of the toiling masses 
from the yoke of capitalism.” 

(4) The arming of the workers and ” the complete disarma- 
ment of the propertied classes.” (What propertied classes are 
intended to survive the previous decrees it is somewhat difficult 
to understand.) 

The supreme authority in the Biis-sian Rovict Bepublic is vested 
in the All-Russia Congress of Soviets and (in the intervals of its 
sessions) in ” the Central Executive Committee. This Congress is 
to be compo.sed of representatives from the Urban Soviets in the 
proportion of one delegate for every 25,000 electors, and repre- 
sentatives from the Congress of County Soviets in the proportion 
of one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. It is to meet at 
least twice a year, and to elect the All-Bussian Central Executive 
Committee of not more than 200 members.” The actual Execu- 
tive, however, is confided to the Council of Pcople^s Commissaries^ 
a sort of Cabinet consisting of the heads of eighteen departments : 
Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, Home Affairs, Justice, Da^ur, Social 
Insurance, Education, Post and Telegraph, Nationalities (?Ijocal 
Government), Finance, Transport, Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce, Food, Expenditure, Council of National Economy, and 
Health. The Commissary is in every case assisted by a Board 
appointed by and responsible to the Council of Commissaries. 
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The memberB of tl^Ms Council of CommifisarieB are appointed by 
**the CongresB and the Executive Committee/’ and can either 
individually or collectively be recalled by the aame authority. The 
powerB of CongresB are not only legislative and taxative, but con- 
stituent : it has as “ its special and exclusive prerogative *’ (a) the 
establishment, modification, and addition to the fundamental laws 
of the Soviet Constitution ; (b) the ratification of Peace Treaties. 

There follow elaborate regulations for the local organisation of 
the Soviets : the Regional Congress^ the County Congress, the 
District Congress, and the Volost or Village Congress; but with 
the composition and powers of these local councils I have not 
space to deal. I pass to the section which deals with the 
electorate. 

The right to vote and eligibility for election ** belongs to all 
citizens of the Kussian Soviet Pepublic, without distinction of sex, 
religion, or nationality, or any residential qualification,” provided 
they are eighteen years of age, and, further, provided that they 

(а) Earn their living by productive work useful to Society or 
minister domestically to those who do, or are workers and 
emploj^ees of any kind ; 

(б) Are soldiers in the Army and Navy ; 

(c) Are incapacitated ; having worked as in (a) and (b). . 

Much more significant are the exclusions. The following have 
neither the right to vote nor are eligible for election, even if they 
are qualified under categories (a), (b), or (c) : 

(i) Those who employ others for the sake of profit. 

(ii) Those who live on income not arising from their own 
work, interest on capital, industrial enterprises, landed property, 
etc. 

(iii) Private business men, agents, middlemen, etc. 

(iv) Monks and x^riests of all denominations. 

(v) Members of the late ruling dynasty of Pussia and agents 
and employees of the old x^lice, etc. 

(vi) Maniacs and criminals (for a prescribed time). 

The electors have the right at an 3 ' time of recalling those whom 
they have chosen as delegates to the Soviet. 

Such in roughest outline is the Bussian Soviet Constitution. To 
the student of political institutions it presents several features of 
considerable interest, and if political experiments could be oon- 
•ducted in the dry light of scientific investigation, one would be 
less reluctant to try them. Unfortunately, they affect the happi- 
ness, well-being, and lives of millions of human beings, and under 
these circumstances detached analysis is difficult. One or two 
points emerge, however, with tolerable clearness. 

The first is that the Bussian Soviet Constitution plainly repre- 
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sents an attemf^ to get as near to the principle of direct democracy 
as the vast extent of the country permits. 

Soviet Kussia claims, as will be seen, to be federal ; but I have 
failed to find in the Constitution any of the characteristic marks 
of true federalism. For instance, the Constitution itself is flexible, 
not rigid,, as a federal Constitution should be ; the Congress of 
Soviets has constituent authority ; there is no precise separation of 
powers ; the Legislature is unicameral and omnicompetent ; there 
is no provision for a federal or — ^as far as I can discover — any 
other judiciary. As regards the combination of federalism and 
direct democracy the Swiss Confederation could give many lessons 
to Russia, but it is doubtful whether Russia could learn them. 
Swiss democracy and Swiss federalism are alike the outcome of a 
long jprocess of evolution and self-discipline. The Russian Consti- 
tution is obviously the work of j^olitical theorists, not, it would 
seem, without a certain measure of ability, but plainly devoid of 
practical exx^erience or knowledge of affaii's. 

The essential feature of the Sociit is, however, the attempt to 
substitute an occupational for a local basis of political representa- 
tion, and this is a principle which can ho examined quite cipart 
from any consideration of the crimes and horrors with which the 
Soviet experiment has been attended in Russia. 

How far is the vocational x>rincif>le compatible with rex^resenta- 
live government or parliamentary democracy? Is the idea of 
the representation of localities necessarily sacrosanct ? Could it 
bo abandoned without the loss of anything which is vital in 
Rnglish j>olitical institutions? 

In briefly answering this question it is pertinent to obsei-ve that 
the Fnglish Parliament (like similar institutions elsewhere) was 
originally based ux^on a system of Kslatcs — in other words, it was 
cla>88 representation : Great Baron.s ; Clergy, great and small ; the 
lesser Baronage or Squirearchy ; and ilie traders of the towns. It 
is true that the local principle was recognised as well — the shires 
and boroughs w’ere represented as such. But in the fourteenth 
century the two principles, vocational and local, were still 
struggling for ascendancy. There are, for instance, clear indica- 
tions of an attempt on the x>art of the lawyers and the merchants 
to set up as Soviets, as the clergy in their Convocations had 
already been r>ermitted to do. In Sx>ain and France the Soviet 
principle was from the first unchallenged ; but it is noteworthy 
that neither the Cortes nor the Eiats Gdneraux (which might 
almost be translated Congress of Soviets) survived ; nor is it 
doubtful that the failure of the Cortes and the States General was 
duo primarily to the Soviet principle on which they were 
organised. Between the three Estates of nobles, clergy, and 
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traders the Crown was able to drive in a wedge, and to defeat each 
Estate in turn. The fact that in England the Liower House was 
representative not of a single economic or social interest, not of a 
Third Estate, but of localities in which all classes commingled, 
proved the salvation of the English Parliamentary system. When 
the later Plantagenets showed a disposition to bargain for supplies 
with a particular ** interest,** the attempt was promptly suppressed 
by a House which was already representative not of landowners 
or merchants respectively, but of the whole Commons of Eng- 
land of all ranks and classes (except the parochial clergy) below 
the Peerage. 

But enough of parliamentary antiquities. Let us pass to the 
present system. In that system there is only one unadulterated 
specimen of Sovietism — the representation of the Universities; yet 
apart from University representation the vocational' idea has 
begun to obtrude itself into the House of Commons. Can anyone 
pretend that the paid odicial of a trade union who obtains a seat 
in Parliament, speaks or votes there primarily' as the representative 
of a locality? Local areas may, and not infrequently do, coincide 
with domuiant industries. Derby, for instance, is not inappro- 
priately represented by an othcial of the National Union of Bail- 
waymen ; but nine times out of ten that official speaks and votes 
as the re£)rescntative not of a locality, but of a particular industrial 
interest. It is the same with several of the miners’ representa- 
tives. Thus the vocational princqde, if legally unrecognised (save 
in the case of I'liiversities) is not in practice unknown even in 
our existing iKjlitical orgauisution. 

Is it advisable to extend its legal recognition? Without design, 
I recently marked for quotation three passages culled from reviews 
or books published within the last few inontlis. The collocation 
surprised me and gave me pause. The lirst was from the pen of 
an anonymous Writer in the current number (July, 1920) of the 
Edinburgh Jieriew, and was as follows : — 


** The Soviet scheme of government embodies a principle differing funda- 
men tally from the jiarli amentary system which it has been our habit to 
regard both os eoinpleie and ideal from the constitutional standpoint. Bo 
much dissatisfaction is, however, now being manifested towards Parliament 
tliat it is not surprising to find even serious-minded people wondering 
whether some merits arc not latent in tho Soviet system which might pezmii 
of its transfusion — ^gradual and partial, if not total — into a truly demooratio 
body. Would the Soviet system enable us to reform, if necessary, a repre- 
sentative system which has been outstripped by the requirements of the 
nation, as well as to correct an obsolescent balance between the centralisation 
decentralisation of tho administrative functions? 


( 1 ) Edinburgh Review^ No. 473, p. 66. 
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This is the second : — 

" Our present territorial eonsldtuenoies have no oonuriinal interest ol theit 
own in the Tast number of problems now coming before Parliament. . • . 
We have to evolve new forms of government to deal with new problems. If 
our plans are to be Buccessful, they must be based . . . upon the principle 
of a direct and logical connection between the purpose aimed at and the 
character of the agency framed for achieving that purpose. The most urgent 
of modern-day problems are industrial or commercial. Therefore, the basis 
of the agency or agencies for dealing with them must be industrial or com- 
mercial, and not territorial. The germ of such an organisation may be 
discovered in contemporary industrial movements.'*^ 

The writer of these words is Mr. Harold Cox. 

The third is from Mr. G. H. D. Cole’s Social Theory (p. 207) : 

*' ICisrepresentation is seen at its worst to-day in that professedly 
omnicompetent * representative * body. Parliament. . . . Parliament pro- 
fesses to represent all the citizens in all thing's, and tlierefore, as a rule, 
represents none of them in anything. It is chosen to deal with everything 
that may turn up, quite irrespective of the; fact that the different things 
that do turn up require different types of persons to deal with them. . . . 
There can be only one escape from the futility of our present methods of 
parliamentary government, and that is find an association and method 
of representation for each function, and a function for each association and 
body of representatives. In other words, real democracy- is to be found, not 
in a single omnicompetent representative assembly, but in a system of 
co-ordinated functional reprcsoutativc bodies.'* 

The collocation of these passages from the pens of two writers 
60 divergent in their economic and ][)olitical outlook as Mr. Cox 
and Mr. Cole struck me as somewhat ominous, if we are still to 
regard locality as the essential and unalterable basis of representa- 
tive democracy. 

At this point, however, a question even more serious, more 
fundamental, and more immediate emerges : Is £ngli.^h democracy 
to be in the future, as it has been in the i)ast, rej>resentativc, or is 
it destined to take on a new form and colour? To the discussion 
of this question 1 made a slight contribution in a recent article in 
this Review.* But even since that article ap|)cared — in August — 
a new stage in the development of events has to be registered. In 
order to enforce upon the Government their views on an inter- 
national question of admitted delicacy and difilcult^^ certain leaders 
of the Labour Party have constituted themselves a “Council of 
Action.*' The name was cleverly chosen, but the thing itself is 
sheer impertinence, a gross outrage, in intention if not in effect, 
upon constitutional procedure and Parliamentary government. Any 
half-dozen men have, of course, a right to rlesignate themselves 

(1) Eemunnie ZAberfy, pp. 186-7. 

(2) Utidisr which King : FoBTViGaiz.Y liBVUsw for August, 1020. 
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by any title they think fit ; there is no Act of Parliament, as Mr* 
Squeers remarked.,, on an historic occasion, to prevent a man 
calling ^‘his house an island if he likes.** The outrage consists 
in the threat to use the industrial weapon if the policy 
dictated by a relatively small section of the community not 
accepted and carried out by an Executive reK[X)nsible immediately 
to Parliament and ultimately to the w’hole electorate. If ever 
there has been in this country , a usurpation of power, this was 
the occasion. As a fact, the “Council of Action’* has, in 
characteristic fashion, flattered itself overmuch. The Cabinet 
wae in no way deflected by pressure from the Labour leaders 
from its ]3redetermined ix>licy. The Soviet forced an open 
door. 

Nevertheless, the incident is not without constitutional signi- 
ficance. Indications iiiultiply — and, as w’e have seen, they do 
not all emanate from the same quarter — that there is a feeling 
that the House of Commons, despite, or perhaps by reason of, the 
extension of the electorate, no longer represents the varied 
interests which go to make up the nation as a whole. Certain 
it is that the House of Commons, instead of being the mirror of 
the nation, is only one of several mirrors. Popular language, 
however loose and inaccurate, reflects the change ; so we read 
of the “l^irliament of Industry** (the National Whitley Council), 
the “Parlianient of Labour,” the “Parliament of Science,” anil 
so forth. These sectional “ l*arliaments ” will continue to develop 
each along its own line and each within its appropriate sphere. 
Nothing could be mure desirable. Mischief arises oidy if and 
when the. organ iipproprialc to one sphere of activity obtrudes 
upon the sphere of another. 

In the |x>liticul sphere I’urliament is and must be supreme ; 
it can afford no coin|K^ting authority or jurisdiction. If the 
governing bodies of the (’ollegesof Physicians and Surgeons were 
to threaten to call out all the doctors if the Ooverniiient — let us 
say — dwlim-d to evacuate Mesop«>taniia , there would be a general 
outcry against the ixditical use of a professional weapon. The 
Labour Soviet has no more, right to dictate the .policy of the mbtion 
in regard to Poland than has the ^rcdical Sorirt to dictate it in 
regard to Mesopotamia. 

To condemn as im]U‘rtinont the intervention of the “Council of 
Acstion *’ is not, however, to dismiss the problem under considera- 
tion. Other questions remain. There may be sul»stance in the 
complaint that I’arliainoiit is attempting t<x> much ; that some of 
its legislative dutie^s might well be devolved ujx>n subordinate law- 
making bodies; that, in an age of the differontiation of functions 
some of the more specialised work now done at Westminster might 

VOXi. CVIII. N.B. X 
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with advantage be transferred to more specialised organisations : 
all this is fair matter for argument. Nor is it unreasonable to 
inquire whether, under the centripetal imi;>u]8e derived from the 
development of the means of transport and communication, locality 
still remains the most logical and most satisfactory basis for repre- 
sentation. The doubt may obtrude itself whether, under a system 
of universal suffrage, it is oven the safest liasis. An acute Belgian 
philosopher answered this question in the negative a quarter of 
a century ago. '*11 est incontestable quo le suffrage iiniversel 
sans cadres, sans organisation, sans grou|H^xuent est une syst^me 
factice ; il ne donne qiie Toinbre de la vie jHilitiqiie. II n'atteint 
pas le seul but vraiment ]>olitique que Ton doit avoir eii vue, et 
qui est non de faire voter tout le iiioiuU*, inais d ’in-river a repre- 
senter le luieiix les inteiets dii plii> errand iii»inl>re. . . . Le 
suffrage iiniversel iiioderne e’est siirtmit le .•'iifirap** des passion.s, 
des eouraiits irretl»*elii.>. iW> ]>arti> ixtreiiu-s. .11 la' laisse Mueiinc 
place aiix idees niod*’n’es et il ecra-^* K*s piirti.^ inoderes. La 
victoire e.-t aiix exithes*. J.-a rejiresentaiion des inten'ts, qui coii- 
tient les passion.s j»oiir les itlee-. qui uiodere I’ardeur des parti.s 
par Taction des faeteiir.'' >i»ciaux. <lonne a la soeiete plus d’equi- 
libre.”* Whether M. I’rins would have welcomed the advent of 
the SorUt when he saw it \Norking at close qiuiriers is a question 
1 need not x.>ursue. 1 tpioie his opinion as it stands without 
j>rejiidiee and without endorsement. 

The ix)int iqK>n which at the inoiiient 1 desire tf) insist is that 
the change, if change there i.s to be, must come as a result of the 
deliberate decision of the nation, nor at the dictation c»f a section 
of the community, however highly organised ami therefore 
influential that section may be. The principle of govern- 

ment, properly understood, is not to l.*c identified with “direct 
action,” nor is it inconsistent with tlie root idea of representative 
democracy. I>ireet action is. Xo sound democrat can favour or 
defend direct action, which is in ]>rinciple essentially oligarchic, 
and in effect tyrannical. 


The foregoing j>age.s liave been written, as tlie oj>eniiig para- 
graphs indicate, in anticipation of a jx^ssible catastrophe. The 
claim of the miners, backed as it i.s by the allied trade unions, 
is as insincere fKjliticaJly as it is economically inadmissible. With 
a delusive appearance of candour Mr. Smillie ha.s admitted, and 
indecxl asserted, that the real aim of the threatened strike is 
Nationalisation. Tf that were truly .so, tlie aim has been, at least* 
teinj-Kjrarily, attained. The nation is in jKjssession ; distributing 

(1) Adolphe PrinB : L* Organ istUion dc ia Libcrid, pp. 186, 201. 
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very high wages to the miners and relatively small profits fo 
shareholders.^ 

Before these words ore published the immediate issue may have 
been decided. Every loyal citizen must devoutly hope that Ube 
catastrophe threatened by the Miners* Federation and their allies 
may be averted by the wisdom and courage of our rulers, relying, 
as they may, upon the sound sense, the firm will, and the patient 
endurance of the nation as a whole. If the rulers do not flinch 
the people will not fail. 

But behind the immediate issue there lies, as I have attempted 
to show, another and a larger. It is not merely or mainly a 
question of the wages of the coal-miners, nor even of the future 
organisation of a vital industry. It is more than that. The 
question is whether England is to stand in the ancient ways, 
where she has .stood for centiiric^s, a model and example for the 
world ; whether slio is to move in the future as she has always 
moved in the pa.st, along the path of orderly progress and evolu- 
tionary development : or whether .she is to plunge into industrial 
chaos and j>refer i<i the Inroad highway of reform the dark and 
tr>rfnoiis paths of revolntion. J. A. K. Marriott. 


(1) The fallowing figurc*« K|K>ak for tliemaelvcs : 

price of cool Soptein!>cr. 1920, 3cf. 

Items : 


s. fi. 


Miner's Wages 

Timber, stoms. anil other costs (in- 
cluding miuiag*)inent and iiisurouce) 

Royalties 

Cfoveniment c'liargi*s ( under F'inance 
Act) ... ... ... ... 

Owner's profits 


24 3 compares with a«. 11c/. in 1013 

11 

8 

4 

2 1 


£1 13 3 

Tho averago luinual earnings of all classes of niine-workers, including boys 

was in 1913 ... £82, 

is in 1930 £220. 

In addition iiiiiic'rH recoivo for their own consumption cool, tho value of which 
is £8,009,000 a year. 
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FBOM PETEE THE GKEAT TO LENINA 

Eussia's Struggle to Emancipate Herself from the East. 

Peter t^e Great lies at rest nniid the stalely tombs of the Tsars 
in the Peter and Paul fortress at Petrograd. Lenin lives amid 
the gilded magnificence of the palace of the Tsars in the Kremlin 
l^t Moscow. Two centuries of ]>rogress divide the dead and the 
living. But Peter flogged the Kussians that they might raise 
from out of the unhealthy marshes of the Neva a strange city 
to peer into the wonders of Euroj^e, and Lenin has enforced indus- 
trial slavery on his people that they niiglit erect from out of the 
stagnant morass of Asiatic corruption and indolence a remarkable 
State, which, lie believes, will be a pattern to the |H?ople.s of the 
west. Thus they meet at last in search of a common aim — the 
grafting of a Western civilisation on an emphatically Eastern 
I)eoplc. One can almost see the ;:ho>t of Peter hovering over the 
domes of th»? lu-einlin to offer the hand of congratulation to the 
direct succesH»r of llussia's greatest autocrat. 

That Lenin should have been e* •middled to adopt the worst of 
tyrannies, the tyranny ol enforced labour, need not surprise any 
student of Itussian liistury, any impartial observer of the liiissian 
Revolution, or, indeed, anyone who has lived among the Russian 
people. He has, in fact, merely answered to tlic most imperious 
demands <d’ the revfjhitioii it'^elf. Put to uiidorstarid these 
demands is to understand the true causes and real meaniiig of the 
revolution. 

Historj’, in truth, has seldom presented for tlte instniction and 
allurement of mankind a s]>ect2ic]e at once so irmarkahlc and so 
fascinating as that of Russia in her present travail. All the 
essential elements of a great historic draiua. the jr>y of u {teople’s 
hope, the bitterness of a jK'ople’s disiilu-ioimient . the sublimity 
of creation, and the tragedy of the .still-lmrii are here to aj)pal the 
imagination with their solemn grandeur and to M*areh the heart 
with their moving piiignancy. The sf>*;*ctacle alone of one 
hundred and eighty million souls staggering tlirough the darkness 
of ignorance in search of a flickering light of wisdom in the far 
distance, confounded by the ambitious pretcicions of one set of 
leaders and dazed by the extravagant pnaniscfs of anotlicr, yet 
in the very energy of corifuHiori and the very awakening of dis- 
illusion moving irresistibly along tlin road of Russia's national 
( 1 ) Copifrifjhi in ihe Uniitd SUUe9 oj America by Herbert Bailey, 
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dMtiiiy, is one that vnll yet lire to astonish and entepture ail 
appreciative posterity. But even this spectacle is trahsoendefl by 
that of a mighty Asiatic Power striving to erect a fabric of dvilisa^ 
tidn even more advanced than that of the West. Fo^ that is the 
underlying puq:K>Be of the revolution, however much it may be 
disguised in the garb of a proletariat dictatorship* and however 
mtich it may be disfigured by the scars of personal ambition. We 
have to go back to the days of Peter the Great to trace the birth 
of one of the greatest movements the world has seen. 

It was Peter the Great who, late in the seventeenth and eatly 
in the eighteenth centuries, extending the fragile relationship 
with the ('oiirts of Kiirope established by Ivan the Great and his 
siK'cepsors, resnrreci€*d Piissia from out of the Asiatic stagnation 
into whicli she had fallen under the savage dominion of Muscovy 
and the brutal caprices of a succession cif barbarian Tsars, and 
turned her face to the W’est. 'J’lie enlightenment which had 
graced the old republican cities of Novgorod, Pskov, Rostov, and 
Kiev had long since disa.p|>onred when Peter ascended the Russian 
throne. No longer did the great bells toll over the cities to call 
the fwople to the market plac?e that they might decide by open 
vote the questions of the day. No longer did the enrichment by 
comtnercial intercourse witli the south of Sweden and polite inter- 
cc»urse with the West raise up the splendour of civilisation in these 
cities only to ex«dte the avarice and to aroii.se the envy of the 
Tartar-ridden Hast. Novgori»d. the last of the repiildicnn cities, 
after lingering in the sickness of decay for a few centuries, had 
long passed to sudden massacre and violent death. In SCr2 her 
citixen.s, unable to comj^ose their own differences at a moment 
when the barbarian .stood sneering just beyond lier gates, had sent 
out a call to Riirik. the f^candinavian. Our land is great and 
fruitfut,” tlu'V said. ** but there i.s no order in it. Come and 
rule and g«>vern us." Rurik came, but all that was preserved of 
his reign was the enduring les.son of the call and the Scandinavian 
name- of Russia itself. 

Thus IVtiT came to .a Russia of vast dimensions almost entirely 
imprisoned in the sterile f€a.stncsscs of A.sia. He found a people 
steeped and enslaved by all the sn|ierstition and ignorance, the 
corrnptiiU! and inertia of the I'.asl. unconsidoiis of the achiev^ 
monts of Eiirofw. He determined upon a revolution, one of the 
strangest mankind has ever seen. The iH^undaries of Russia were 
to be ndvaneed to tlio Fiiiropcnn seas, the i^eoplo wt^re t*> lie taught 
to look to the West. With all that riitbitss oNtivmism that is ao 
RiiKKian, with all tlie tyrannv that the task donianded, he pursued 
his vision of n new Russia. He, in fact, slaughtered with ease, 
but refonned by slaughter. He forced the Russians to carry the 
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stones in their aprons with which to build Petrograd. He cut 
off the beards of the priests to destroy the enervating influence of 
the Church. He worked in the shipyards of Airlsterdam and 
Liondon with his own hands that he might learn how to build 
a fleet, he fought Charles XIl of Swedi^n tliat Kiissia might 
project her head and shoulders into Central Europe to view the 
greatness of the West, and Ik* won battles on every side that the 
tongue of Russia might be heard in after centuries from the 
Pacific to the Baltic, from the wooden huts hidden in the wintry 
pall of the frozen White Sen to the smiling orchards and summer 
palaces of the Black Sea. Ho imported the foreigner from Scot- 
land and Holland, from Sweden and Germany, even as Ijeiiin 
imports the Swedish metallurgists to-day. that an administrative 
machine be created and that the force of example and the spur 
of emulation might raise the Rns.sian up to the heights of 
European efficiency and intelligence. Ho erected schools under 
foreign masters and ordered that no gentleman was to marry 
unless properly educated. He introduced W«'storn literature into 
Russia, and he sent the leading men of Russia t*> Western capitals 
that they might study the science of war and the craft of dijilo- 
macy. Peter, unfortunately, was too .sanguine a.* to the* ease with 
which the vices of the East might be eradicated !»y learning from 
the West. The bureaucracy that he left behind was only a 
machine by which the Russian could systematise and fortify cor- 
ruption and privilege. The people, too, were antagonistic to the 
point of revolt. They little understood and le.<s desired hi.s 
Western reforms. To therm he was anti-Cliri.'-t . wlio iles|>oilcd 
their religion, compelled them to wear Western < loilies, and plac-ed 
them under the control of the foreigner. But wlicn he died ho 
had turned Russia’s face to the West, and laid the eanses of the 
revolution of 1917. History' will yet forget liis harharian violence 
and only recall his enlightened vision. For liis crimes, while 
natural to his temperament, were generally the- outcome of the 
failings of the Russians themselves. A great reformer is always 
intemperate in ideas and intolerant of failure. And in Russia a 
revolutionary is bound to become the worst of autocrats. Even 
Lienin can plead a good cause and a backward |>eopIe in extenua- 
tion of his acts. 

From the death of Peter the Great down to the outbreak of 
the war Russian history portrays with striking vividness the 
striving of Russia to borrow from the Wfst. ratherine the Great 
gazing rapturously at the bn.st of Voltaire, Ahtxander I capti- 
vating the liearts of the women of Paris by his European ease 
and grace when he entered the French capital in 1812, emperora 
in the Winter Palace at Petrograd speaking of “ emancipation of 
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the masses,’* ” freedom of thought,” and the ” rights of man,” 
the children of the rich and educated sitting at the knees of 
French, English, and Oerman governesses to learn the languages 
of Europe, the revolutionary in his garret feverishly and appre- 
hensively reading the teachings of Ijocke and the theories of 
Marx, these and a hundred more scenes leap to the eye as one 
travels through the years that followed I’eter's reign. French 
manners and English clothes, the wit of Molifere and the drama 
of Shakespeare, the political thought of Britain, and the 
mechanical skill of Germany invade the dominions of Bussia to 
find receptive minds and w^ondering appreciation. Bevolu- 
tionaries exile themselves in Europe, Britain, and America. They 
study Western institutions, spe<'ik Western languages, and adopt 
Western idt*as. Being Biissians and naturally as extreme as the 
climate of Bussia, being exiles and naturally as fanatical as exiles 
only can be, they patronise^] the most extravagant of Western 
communist thought. Bussia became to them a land where one 
day they might plant their ideas and erect a State that would 
\ye a model to the West. They often forgot that the Bussians 
were of the East, yet they often remembered that Bussia was 
very primitive when compared with the West. Thej- returned to 
Bussia after the revolution determined to seize power at any cost 
and by any means. The end would justify all. The story of the 
Bussian revolution down to to-day is the story of their resolve. 

The rise of Iionin to power always takes my mind back to the 
many processions that thronged the streets of Petrograd in the 
days immediately following the overthrow of the Tsarist rt^gime. 
No one appeared to work. All were living in a world of con- 
gratulation for w'hat had been achieved. I recall one of these 
processions with distinct vividness. A half a million people 
marched throughout the day past the graves of the victims of the 
revolution. Banners, red with revolution fury, were proudly 
borne aloft. ” Liong live the Bepublic,” ” Bong live the Bevoln- 
tion,” they proclaimed. Men, women, and even children of all 
classes and of all conditions, soldiers in their green uniforms and 
high boots, factory hands and schoolmasters^, some dressed in 
red blouses, moved in solemn array chanting with awesome 
fervour the mournful dirge composed in honour of revolution’s 
victims. As the soulful notes rose and fell, as the wide gravelled 
expanse of the reviewing ground lined with the sombre barracks 
of the soldiers of the Guard seemed to echo and re-echo with the 
steady yet almost numbed tread of the people and the strains of 
the stirring hymn, one stoo<l enraptured by the moving scene. 
But it was when one looked into the faces of the people that one 
seemed to peer into the soul of a nation. There was depicted all 
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the sublime wistfulness and all the solemn ecstasy of creation. 
There was shown the ethereal joy in having achieved something 
they knew not what, there was the smiling serenity of a hope, 
they had not visualised.. A mother when first seeing her child 
after birth, I am told, gives forth such a sublime radiance from 
her face. I W’as watching the re-hirth of a nation. No man not 
utterly destitute of feeling, no mat lor what his nationality, could 
watch that procession without finding himself a victim to emotion. 
For there was tragedy in the \-oico of triumph. The people that 
uttered the sacred name of “ Freedom,’* though they gloried in 
the work of revolution, knew not what they had achieved. A 
change — vast, mj'sterious, and iindefinoil had come, they felt. 
That a new era had oi^eiied they surmised. And that there was 
reason for congratulatory celebrations they know. Ihit the ix)r- 
tents of the hour meant nothing to them, the meaning of the 
revolution surpassed their minds. Had a lea tier of peoples been 
.seated in the chair of .^taie at that moment, had Kerensky him- 
self had the character and the vi.«ion. the energy and tlie fore- 
sight of a great man, Fussia would have been spared many of the 
horrors that have since brought such misery and death to the 
Empire, and might have stood immune from many of the perils 
with which she is even at pre.sent assailed. 

A few weeks later I was present at another procession. This 
time it was the first of May, the labour iK^liday. But .sad indeed 
was the transformation. The banners themselves revealed the 
change. Land and the Will of the Feople,” “Proletariat 
Unite,” “Down with Capitalism.” and a picture |x>.ster |x>riray- 
ing Russian and German soldiers shaking haniis in the trenches — 
these were the cries of the hour. Gone was tlie simple congratu- 
lation for a great achievement, departed the gnand spirit of the 
revolution. T looked once more intf> tlie fnee< of the |M>ople. The* 
greed of avarice, the vice of lust, the sneer of contempt, the 
laugh of irresponsibility, the resolve to gain, had ejected the 
moving idealism of a few weeks hefiire. I’he revolution was no 
longer a revolution for freedom, it wa** a revolution for individual 
gain. The desire for enrichment, tljo desire for peace at any 
price had conquered. Russia was doometl to all the terrors and 
travail of Bolshevism. Lenin’s trii]ni|»h was assured. He had 
just previously returned from Switzerland. It was bis first 
demonstration. The next few day.« saw cri.sis after crisis, the 
dismissal of Ministers, thr l•r^croachillg power f»f the Soviet. But 
it was the changed attitude of tlie |M-opie, the complete MulKluing 
nf the soul of mighty Russia, the cynical leer that succeeded the 
iiofK*rul Millie that brought fh-spair to tlir minds «)f the foreign 
observers and offereil a grim portent of whni was to come. The 
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statesmen of the day ignored the signs of the times and refused 
to learn the lessons of the hour. Three months later they were 
flying before the savage onslaught of the Bolsheviki. 

Lienin, in truth, determined to seize the power, so that he 
might erect his pattern State, had undermined all the forces of 
order to ensure his triumph. When he returned from Switzer- 
land through Germany he found a Government in power, the 
Government of Prince Lvov, in none of the members of which 
could he discrern anyone who was likely to carry through his pro- 
gramme. As the months |)assed, and Kerensky succeeded Prince 
Lvov, he saw that the Russian people were being disillusioned. 
They still had to line the streets to get their bread, and Kerensky 
was still talking of offensives in the hope of obtaining loans from 
the Allies. He saw the op|>«>rtiinity for overthrowing Kerensky, 
and he iitilisetl his resources with the cjmical unscrupulousness 
and the cool assurance that mark his character. His agents 
encouraged hostility to war and the craving for peace. They 
denounced Kerensky as a capitalist sycophant, they accused him 
of succumbing to the temptations of money, and they showed the 
republican insincerity of liis associates. One ^Minister had kissed 
Kesinskaia’s slip|>er, for We was a functionary at the Imperial 
Ballet under the Tsar. Another had made a great fortune in 
sugar. Could he be a revolutionary ** they asked. The real 
revolution had yet to eoiiie, they urged. And in the army the 
Russian's natural dislike of discipline and desire for peace was 
fostered by caressing tongues and skiltul hands until the supports 
of Kerensky, broken by his quarrel with Kornilov, fell from under 
him. But TiOiiin, having destroyed one Government hy npi^ealing 
to all the Kastern failings of the people, determined, like Peter 
the Great, to erect his own by enforcing Western virtues. One 
would have to searc^h long, indeed, through the pages of history 
to find anything more grimly cynical than Lenin’s attitude 
towards his own people, or, in fact, any more cynical figure than 
that of Lenin himself. He found the moment he attained power 
that the ignorant masses were incapable of appreciating the real 
meaning or tme inwardness of his ideas that were, he believed, 
to benefit themselves. He realised, too, that he had succeeded 
not by the philosojdiic glamour of his pro|x»sed StaU'. but only by 
using the susceptible ignorance of the people as a crude ladder to 
rise to his lofty eminence. He obsei-ved also with consternatum 
and dismay that the love of indolence and the hatred of discipline, 
the partiality of talk over action and the readiness to succumb 
to the latest Oratorical bribe that might bo offered — which he and 
his comrades had so successfully eiiTOuraged in the fight against 
Kerensky— were still the dominating characteristics of the 
VOL. CVIII. N.B. X* 
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Russian people, and were not to be changed by the mere mystic 
utterance of the name of “Lienin.” The peril of a formidable 
antagonist with a ready tongue emulating his methods and chal- 
lenging his power was too real to be dismissed with a mere shrug 
of the shoulders. Then, Ux), he knew that the state of Russia 
was not a fictitious contrivance of aspiring ca]>ita lists, but a 
terrible outcome of the burden of war, that the }ieople must 
endure much privation and sufTering, the hardships and losses of 
the battlefield, the toil of the fields and the factory, and the agony 
of hunger before the new State could bring an orderly and re- 
generated Russia out of hapless chaos. He faced the facts with 
the clearness of mind of a Peter, and he determined like his 
illustrious predecessor to shrink from no measures, however con- 
tradictoiy’’ to his professed principles, and however harsh and 
oppressive, to enthrone his ideas. For his enemies in Russia 
there was to be the sword, for the foreign nations who dared to 
support his enemies with their forces war without restraint. 
Abroad the power of propaganda was to frighten (fovcrnments 
into connivance at his rule, and recognition of lii.s Ciovernmeiit. 
He found it was necessary to condone the most reprehensible 
of acts of local coinrnissaries and the most savage of atroeities 
of intoxicated or drugge<l barbarians. He did not hesitate for 
one moment to give condonati«in. He found, tof), that the 
Soviets, the only Russian institution of the day which hud sur- 
vived even the ravage.s of the Ivans and iVter, and hud come 
down from the day.s of the old city repul»lic.^ to flourish in the 
village life of Russia before the war, were merely talking as- 
semblies where men of little merit ami j»rc.science uttered 

attractive nonsense. He would riuike himsedf ma.ster of the 
Soviets. They would be ii.Kefiil on some <x'casK>ns to give 
semblance of public approval to the most daring of his schemes, 
and when they became dangerou.- supnression could always be 
invoked to curb opposition. But his twr* grcate.«t ta.«ks were to 
reorganise the army and create a m \v ailmirii.^tration. He 
decided on one decisive principle, livery citizen iiiu.st contribute 
his share to the building iif» of the new State. Indolence was 
not to be tolerated, shirking wa.s to lx* punished with the utmost 
severity. There was to be no bread for tho.sc^ who did not lalH>ur. 
There was to be forced enlistment in ilie R<m 1 fluard. But 
Jjenin soon discovered that it was nece.^.^iury to ipodify under the 
tcht of pnu'ticality the stringency his original views. The 
army ncieded brains to organise and (Jirc^ct its energies. He called 
in the Tsarist generals whom he knew shared not his views, but 
who were willing, first under the threat of extermination and 
then umler the promise of reward, to serve his purfioBes. He ^ 
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found, too, that administrative genius is the product of slow and 
laboured growth, that education cannot be purchased in a day, 
and that the bourgeoisie whom he afiEected to despise almost as 
much as the moderate socialists of the world, could by their 
training and aptitude ensure as his servants much of his success. 
He invited them by menaces or cajolery to offer their services, 
and he accepted them with a much firmer regard for alacrity than 
for scruples. To-day, when we view the vigour W'ith which he 
has fouglit his enemies and surmounted the daily difficulties of 
his situation, the amazing insight which he has shown into the 
character of the Russian people and the remarkable methods he 
has devised for combating their defects, we must, whatever our 
view on his contempt for principle and life may be, and however 
fantastic we may think his conception of a Communist State, 
acknowledge that not since Peter the Great was laid to rest has 
Russia been governed by such an energetic ruler. And at every 
step his methods bear a vivid likeness to those of his great pre- 
decessor. 

But is Lenin, t<K>. living in the glamour of a great illusion? 
Is he a victim of the favourite idea of Russian revolutionaries — 
that Russia can bridge by one gigantic leap the three centuries 
<jf jirogress that dividt* her from the West? Again and again I 
have heard ardent revolutionaries laughing at evolution, and with 
all the attractive extremism that belongs to the Russian and all 
that tmgaging entliusiasni which belongs to the true reformer, de- 
claring they saw no reason why Russia in one year should not 
advance three hiindre<l. But in the crucible of the practical, 
ideas are forced to face their severest test. 

What hapixjns? The revolutionary who, having successfully 
overthrown one regime in the assurance of bestriding three cen- 
turies, finds — as Lenin has found, and Peter the Great dis- 
covered — thal tlii* Jhissian people are exasperatingly ignorant, 
and that tyranny itself is tlie only motive force that can be em- 
ployed in quest of progress. A regime even more advanced than 
that which we are prepared to siccept in the West is precipitately 
thrust upon the Russian people, who listen to the voice of the 
reformer in mystic |)erp1exity, comprehending nothing of that 
W'hich he utters. Three centuries divide the mind of the leader 
from his people, but he ])ersists in his determination, substituting 
only one tyranny for another, until at last in despair he comes to 
realise that evolution has its functions not less than revolution. 
That some {nsreeption of this truth has entered the mind of 
Lenin is evident from his haste to educate the Russians. He 
has ordered the rising generation to his schools, that their minds 
shall be instructed in the wonders and advantages of Communist 
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goyenimaQt. But education is a slow process, and no matter 
with what energy he may press his educational reforms, and what 
hopes be may have that the Bussian people will under the 
driving ix>weF of tyranny educate themselves, he will yet come 
to realise that although Bussian history is emphatically that of 
striding progress and fierce reaction, he cannot span three cen- 
turies in a few years. What will be achieved, however, from 
out of the turmoil and travail of revolution is that Bussia will 
have made twenty years’ progress in five yeiirs, that the stirring 
of the minds of the |ieople by the events of to-day will leave a 
definite mark on the forward march of the Bussian nation, that 
when the lava has ceased to flow and the volcano’s glare grows 
less and less lurid in tlie eastern sky, tlie vineyards will once more 
give forth their luscious fruit, a new fertility will spring up 
throughout the neighbouring lands, and a happier, better and 
enlightened Bussia will emerge from out of the womb of suffering. 
Such will be the true accomplishment of the revolution. Bussia 
will be less Eastern and more WesH'in : slic* will have progressed 
by a great stride, but the hoi^es of Jjenin and his colleagues will 
not have been entirely fulfilled. Like Peter the Great, Lenin 
will die dissatisfied with his owm Tronderful achievements because 
his ideas are too advanced and too little ada})tcd to his people. 

Progress through convulsion, evolution through turmoil, seems 
to be the destined fate of Bussia. By turning her face to the 
East she could find reiKjse, but a re]>ose that would only mean 
stagnation and decay. The cry i.^ to the West, the law is advance 
or die. And thus she plunges onward, laughing at the warnings 
of those wiser than herself, confident of her extraordinary energy 
when once aroused, disillusioned again and again, but struggling 
more and more fiercely to bridge llu* gulf ui the West. Well, 
indeed, has it been written by Ali xis Tu].stoi that a Bussian 
should ; 

** Love without slinkin" doulit- and love your hisaX, 

And if you quarrel, quarnl n in 
And if you lose your t(.Tnp<'r, lose it all. 

And let your blow strnight from the shoulder fall, 

In altercation boldly f-pf .-i!: your view. 

And punish but wh<-ji j*<.ijivhineut is due. 

With both your hand< f<,n.dvru»‘h«t iirivc away, 

And if you feast, foa-^t tiii tli^ hriralc of day.*' 

For extremism is the elixir of life to a Bussian. And Lenin 
is gs extreme as Peter the Great. History will surely link their 
lives bigether as the men who sought to graft a Western civilisa- 
tion on an Eastern liroiiglit progress to Russia 

through a stupendous convulsion. 


Hbrbbbt Bailbt. 
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Politicians, publicists and economists have told us that com- 
merce and industry form the twin basis of our economic life, that 
our pro&{>erity depends on our shipping which carries on our 
foreign trade*, and upon coal which sets in motion the vast masses 
of machinery used by the country. However, if we look ^ little 
more closely into the ix)sition, we find that the economic edifice 
of the United Kingdom is erected, not on a two-fold basis, but 
on the single basis of coal, for the prosperity of the British 
shipping trade depends ns nuich u|K>n an adequate supply of coal 
as do our inanuractiiring industries and our railways. It is a 
fallacy U» believe, as many do, that the coal produced by this 
country is |irincij'»ally used for domestic pur|>ose.s. By far the 
largest ]Hirtion is cmf>loycd in commerce and industry. This 
will be seen from the following careful estimate contained in the 
Final Reix>rt of the Coal Con.servation Committee (Cd. 9084), 
which relates to the year 1913 : — 


lUUTlSIl ('f»AL rtlNSr3fl*T](»N IN lUin. 


Ilai1n’a,v$« 

C'onHting Rtramors ( bunkers)... ... ... ..t 

Factories 

Miners 

Iron and stofl indiialrioA 
OtYier inctiilR nnd iniiiorals ... 

Dne^k-uorks, pottfrioR, glaMs-workfi. nnd idioinii*al 
Oas-workR 

Domestic 


u-i>rk's 


Tons. 

15.000. 000 

2.400.000 
eo.oooiooo 
20,500,000 

31.000. 000 

1.250.000 

5.750.000 
18,(X)0,(X)0 
35,0lX),(XMi 


Total (say) ... 


... 189,000,000 


In 1918 the United Kingdom produced, according to the report 
mentioned, 287,430,473 tons of coal- It will be noticed that only 
a comparatively unimportant part of the coal raised was used 
for domestic pur|X)scs. The bulk was employed for industrial 
and commercial requirements, and the surplus was exchanged 
against foreign raw materials and food. A serious decline of the 
BHtish coal-mining industry would, therefore, not merely inter- 
fere with our domestic comfort, but would bring the railwaya, tlie 
shipping and the manufacturing industries to a standstill, tt 
would cause general unomployhient and starvation. Tt is probably 
no exaggeration to say that people would die of bold Md of hunger 
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bv the million if we should be deprived of coal for some con- 
siderable time. It cannot be doubted that, if wt' ehoiild be left 
entirely without coal, an occurrence wliich is most unlikely, the 
United Kingdom would once more become an agrieiiltiiral country 
inhabited by i>erhaps ten million or fifteen million iXHjplc. 

The prosperity and the very life of the Kn^lish i>eople depend 
upon an ample supply of cheap coal. JV-rhaps one ought rather 
to say that the existence of this nation is luniiul up with cheap 
domestic coal. This densely-|x>pulated country lacks both food 
and raw materialr. It has to import vast cpiantities of the.se, 
and pays for them by exporting mamifac* lin'd g<Kvls. l^ngland 
has become a great manufacturing and eoinnu'rcial nation, not 
owing to the i'>eciiliar genius of the inhabitants, hut owing to the 
fortunate pos.session of vast coal dep'^sits. It is not merely a 
coincidence that the great industrial and comimreial nations — 
England, the United States and Germany — are at the same time 
the greatest producers of coal. The industrial and etinnnereial 
prosperity of this country would disappear if th»' handicap of 
having to iniix>rt foreign coal should he added t«» the liandicap of 
having to import about half our frsid and th<* hulk t»f our raw 
materials from abroad. Such a ]:>o.<ition of affairs would lead to 
the transference of our industries to foreign lands, the impm'risli- 
inent of the people, and the decline of the country. 

Owing to the policy pursued by the miners. c*»al has hiH-onie 
scarce and dear in this country. The hulk of uiir iirfx'ious coal 
export trade has disappe<i red. As we paid for impirted fo(*d am] 
raw materials largely with coal, we find it ditlicMilt to iinpirt suHi- 
cTent for our wants. Owing to the shrinkage of our coal exp>rts. 
shipping freights have risen and rlie price of foreign raw materials 
and of food has greatly increased, to the harm ^»f tlie nation. 
Countries which usc*d to buy British coal are now buying 
American, African, Indian, C'hine.st? and .Australian coal, which 
is cheaper than English coal. There is a great dangc*r that foreign 
nations, after having captured the coal trade of th«* neutral States, 
may be able to scdl their coal more cheaply in CJreat Britain than 
we can produce it ourselves. T^nles.s things <'h:iiige very soon, 
we may find foreign nations sliipping coal to Newcastle. A very 
black cloud hangs over this country. 

In course of time China, India and other c<#un tries which p>»- 
SC88 an abundance of cheap native la!»oiir may revolutionise the 
coal trade and the industrial position of the \v<irld. ronceivahly 
the manufacturing industries may migrate from Enrojw and North 
America to Asia. However, the more imnicdinte danger threntens 
us from the l*nited States. As that danger has hitherto not 
received sufficient attention, it is worth while oonsidering it in 
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some detail by means of the best official American information 
available. 

On the evening of April l^th, 1865, President Liinooln was 
murdered at the Ford Theatre at Washington by John Wilkes 
Booth, the actor. On the morning of that fateful day he gave 
his last public utterance, which w'as in the form of a message 
given to Mr. Schuyler Colfax and addressed to the American 
miners. The President stated in it ; “I have very large ideas of 
the mineral wealth of our nation. Its development has scarcely 
commenced. Ttdl the miners from me that I shall promote their 
interests to the utmost, because their prosperity is the prosperity 
of the nation, and we shall know* in a very few^ years that we are 
indeed the treasury of the world.” 

Abraham Ijincoln's prophetic words have come true. The 
United States have become by far the largest producers of minerals 
of every kind. American coni ]»rod action, which amounted to 
iil,(KKj,0O(i tons in ltS65. lias increased thirty-fold. The United 
States have become by far the largest producers of coal, iron-ore, 
copper, |>trtroleuni. eti\ They have indee<1 become “the treasury 
of the world.” Init their extraordinary pros|'>erity is due chiefly to 
their gigantic wt*alth in c<nil. 

We live in the age of eoal. According to the Statistical Abstract 
of the United Stall's, the eoal production of the W’orld has 
increasc'd as follows : — 


IfciOO ... 
1820 ... 
1840 ... 
1800 . . 
1880 ... 
lOOO ... 
1010 ... 
1917 ... 


ii.ooo,tK»':i 
17,201 MlO»> 
44.8OO.U0i> 
I42,:i00.*^«10 
:MO,(HX),noo 
SOO.iHMt.CKKI 
1.14l.riOO.(K>0 
i.4;jo.ocio.iM)i> 


At the present time the United States pr<wluee almost exactly as 
much coal as all the other nations of the world combined, and 
herein lies the reason of their striking economic predominance. 
Coal means wealth and world |x>wer. 

England's commercial and industrial pre-eminence was due not 
to Free Trade, as many helit^ve, but to the fact that England was 
the first nation to ii.se coal on a large scale for commercial and 
iiidustrial"^>uriK>ses. Formerly England was by far the largest 
coal producer in the world. She occupied in the w*orld a position 
very similar to that w’hich is held at present by the United States. 
Free Trade was introduced in 1846. Tn 1845, the year preceding 
ita intmduction, the bulk of the w-orUTs coal w*a8 produced and 
used in England. According to B. C. Taylor's valuable handbook. 
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Statistics of Coal^ published in 1848» the coal production of the 

world was as follows : — 



-I'rcMlnc'l ion 

Pererntage of 


of i’fiil in 

\Vorlcr.s 



Pmcliiction. 


Tons. 

Por C’onl. 

Groat - Britain ... 

... aKoiiii.UiMi 

94.2 

Bolgiuni 


10.1 

l.-nit<!d States ... 

l.ioii.mm 

8.9 

France 


H.4 

Russia 

•“..‘iiHi.imo 

7.0 

Austria ... 

t .‘Ml » 

1.1 

T'tal 

... 

100.0 


At the time when the rnited I\in«rl'»ni |»n»*lnrtd iwo-thirds of 
the world’s coal, slie produced rwo-ihirds of the wtirlil’s iron. Iwo- 
thirds of the world’< cotton goods, olc.. mid jHisx-ssi-d iwiMhirds 
of the world’s shipping, tinidnallx r'-miland’s .snproinacv in coal 
production declinetl and lun* industrial siipivinacy dccdiiK d with 
it. In 1875 Kngland was >till the leaditii^ inaniifactiiring country. 
At that time she stil! produced hall the world’s coal. At present 
the T'nited Kitigd<ini produces only from i»n». -*ii\th to on<*-seventh 
of the world’s coal. F.iigland has ceaj-« >l to hr thi-^ workshop of 
the world. America has taken i\> ]»lace owing ti» tin* va.stne‘5s of 
its coal prcidnction. 

The progress of the T'nited :^tatcr- a> an industrial inuntry may 
perhaps best be gauged by tlie progrr-> r»f jt^ coal productum, 
which Jia.s expanded in iht* folkiwing rxirii<»rilin:irv nianru^r : — - 


3«lu 

3840 

18G0 

3880 

1900 

1930 

1917 


2*' ton'*. 

l.a.ii* 

‘J 

I IT.KVJ/.iuu 
(.ri.T-ltl.OHi 


Although the coal prodiictifin of tlic T'nif.*d States has increased 
gigantically, and although that couiitr\ rai^-s at present practic- 
ally half tlic coal firodiictvl in the wfiild. it lias <*oriic hy no meuns 
to the limit of its- output, for it di-po>«-- of the nwist gigantic store 
of mineral fuel in tlie Wf»rld. In lUhi an international geological 
congres.s woh held in Canada, aiitl fiefra’c its ineiiibc'rs was placed 
a cornprehen.sive and authoritative inventork* of the world’s coal 
de|x>Kits whicli had been drawn up hy tlie most eminent experta 
of the various nations. From the* figures supplied by the leading 
practical geologists, it appe-an. that thcf T'nite^l KluteH posseiiB 
approximately 55 £>er cent, of the world’a coal. Its store of that 
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mineral oompares with thS eoal occurring in the United Kingfdom 
as foUows : — 

United States Coal Besources ... 8.83B,657,'000,000 tons. 

United Kingdom Coal Resources ... ... 160,635,000.000 

Apparently the United States have considerably more than twenty 
times as much coal as the United Kingdom. Compared with the 
wealth in coal possessed by the Americans, the coal wealth of the 
United Kingdom is poverty. 

In pox^ular atlases maps of the United Kingdom may be found 
on which the coalfields are marked in black. They cover only a 
comparatively small area of the country. The gigantic wealth 
of the Ignited States in coal may be gauged from the fact thaf 
their coal-bearing area extends over 450,839 square miles. As 
the area of the Ignited Kingdom is 1*21,633 square miles, the 
American coal di.stricts are almost four times as large as the whole 
of the l.-niiod Kingdom. They are as large as all France, Spain 
and Portugal eijinbincd, and America's advantage is increased by 
the fact that vast coal deposits occur in almost every part of the 
country. 

The Ignited States have a great advantage over the United 
Kingdom in |x>ssos.sing a store of coal compared with which 
England's coal s«‘oms but a trifle, and they have a further advan- 
tage owing to the tiU’t that for various reasons coal can be 
produced more cheaply in the United States than in this country. 
The principal factor in chea|KMiing coal is the etliciency of labour. 
I''nfortiinatcly, Kngland is at a great disadvantage coinpared 
with the United States, not only because this country is rela- 
tively poor in coal, but also because Britisli labour emi>loyed in 
coal-mining is coiiij>aratively ineniciont. A short time ago Sir 
John Cadman, the eminent President of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers, gave in his presidential address before that body the 
following most interesting and most imiwtant figures : — 

('OAi. PHonucTiON rsK KMriiOYED. 


]8H0 

l-iiitcd Kiiigdi>in. Cauadn. 

... ... 012 tons. 341 tons 

AiKstralia. 

? 

I’uitod 

? 

States. 

1000 

... ... 

•20H „ 157 „ 

4*20 ton<. 

404 

tons. 

1000 

... ... 

•275 „ 430 „ 

40*2 

500 

ft 

1012 

... ... 

244 47*2 „ 

54*2 „ 

omi 

«« 

1010 

... 

20;J ,, 471 ,, 

547 „ 

731 



Sir John Cadman gave, unfortunately, no later figures. In 1917 
British coal production per person per year came to 250 tons. 
In 1918 it amounted to 236 tons, and during the year 1919 it 
came to only 197} tons. 

During the thirty-years* period for which Sir John Cadman 
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furnished figures, isoal production ]x?r man in the United Kingdom 
declined seriously, and it has declined particularly rapidly between 
191G and the present time. On the otlier hand, production per 
man has constantly and very greatly increased in Canada, in 
Australia, and in the United States. The yearly output per 
miner is now three times as great in the* United States as in the 
United Kingdom. In other words, a single American miner pro- 
duces as much coal as do three English miners. With our small 
population, such low individual output involves, of course, a great 
and most regrettable waste in man-power. 

The extraordinary superiority of the American miner becomes 
still more startling and di.*iqiiieting if, instead of comparing 
production jwr man per year in the two countries, we compare 
production per man per day. Aceording-^do the third volume of 
the Beport of the British Coal Imlustry Commission and the 
American Official 3^eix>rt, “Afineral I^esoiiwes of the I'nited 
States,” production per day per ma-n ein]>loyed in England and 
America compares as follow.s : — 

C’oAi. I^onrcEO w-ii Man per Day. 



I'nitod Kingdrtin. 

I’nilfd Stntps 

l’nit€*d StRU•^ 


ibitiiniinou^l. 

(finilirBtf.*itc). 

IMHU 

u n-. 

? 

? 


1.28 .. 

? 

? 

ISiHJ 

l.OH ., 

2.r>r» 

1.8.5 U ii<. 

IWl.'i 

1.18 „ 

2.90 .. 

2.07 

1900 

1.19 

2.98 

2.40 

1905 

3.98 

a.24 ,. 

2.18 „ 

1910 

1.09 ,, 

liMi 

2.17 

1915 

0.9H ,, 

3.91 ., 

2.19 .. 

1918 

... 9.80 

3.77 

2.27 .. 


In anthracite the American miner produces almost three times 
as much, and in bituminous coal almost five times as much, per 
day as the British miner. Tlie Ignited States have only a ver\' 
small quantity of anthracite coal. It occurs in thin, very 
irregular and very faulty sc-anis. The mines are old and partly 
worked out, and mining is generally <'arried on by band. The 
fact that in the anthracite field the .Amc*rican miner produces 
almost three times as much coal as the British miner shows that 
British coal production per man might easily be doubled. 

It will be noticed that production per man per day has been 
rapidly declining in the ITnited Kingdom and rayndly increasing 
in the United States. As five-sixths of the coal produced in the 
United States is bituminous, one may not unfairly compare 
bituminous coal production in America with general coal pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom. If we do so, we find that, 
whereas the English miner produces at present about 16 cwt. 
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of coal i>er day, the American coal- worker produces nearly 4 tons 
per day. In other words, in a single day an American •miner 
produces five times as much coal as his British colleague. 
Measured by their daily output, a single American miner docs 
just as much work as do five Knglishinen. 

The superiority of the American miners over their English 
colleagues becomes still more disquieting if we look at the output 
per miner in the various American coalfields. According to the 
American mineral statistics for 1915, the latest which apparently 
are available, daily production per miner in the three most 
important American coalfields was as follows : — 


Poniisylvunia (liitiiniinmK) 

... 

... 

... 

. .. 

4.00 tons. 


... 

... 

... 

. . . 

4.85 

West ... ..^i^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4.89 .. 


In the three most im)>ortaiit coalfields of the ITnited States pro- 
duction per day per worker averaged nearly tons. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable that in \Ve.st Virginia it reached very nearly 
5 tons, because the West Virginian coal-mines have been opened 
only lateh’ and their output has increased most rapidly. Their 


production has grown a 

IH80 

s follows : 

... ' 1,829,844 

tuns. 

IftVMI 

. ... ... 

7,894,054 


1900 

. ... ... ... 

... 22,047,207 


HMO 

... ... . . . 

... 01,071.019 

• • 

1917 

. 

... 77,lW),OtVO 

f 


As West Virginiai uses little coal, the mineral produced in that 
State is mined chiefiy for ex|K>rt. It is ominous that a single 
We.st Virginian miner produces about as iniicdi coal as do six 
Englishmen. Coal is carried from the West Virginian mines to 
the sea over a specially built railway line by means of trains 
which convey 4,(K)0 and 5.<HM> tons of the mineral by means 

of a single engine. 

The English miners' week has five days. Careful comparison 
of output in l^nghind and in the I"nite<l States reveals the 
humiliating fact that an American miner produces as much coal 
per day an the h'nglish miner produces in the course of a whole 
week. 

' The inferiority in production of the English miner is, of course, 
to some considerable extent due to the fact that the most easily 
workable de]iosits in England are becoming exhausted, while the 
X'l^nited States can still ^ draw on tlieir most prolific and most 
easily workable sites. At the same time, it can, unfortunately, 
not be doubted that England*B inferiority in production per man 
is very largely caused by the deliberate restrictive action of the 
miners themselves. 
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I& the Timeg of 8ei>tiember Srd a former clerkt whd had ' 
become a pumpeman in a coal-mine, wrote : — 

“I had not been at my now onipUn-mont lonj; before it was forced on my 
observation that an excessive axnoimt of idling took place, amounting to 
almost a positive scandal. . . . On the night shift, the first hour goes 

by without anyone doing a stroke of work, and in the last hour of the shift 
the tale is the same as the first lictiir; rarely would anyone bo found working. 
As an interval for food is, of course, necessary, this would generally absorb 
another hour. Those wlio are really working any longer than lour hours out 
of a shift are very few. Much the same takes place on the day shift, but 
not to quite the same extent. 

My responsibility as piimpsman is to keep water out of a district in 
order that colliers may have a fairly dry working place. My mates, sharing 
in the general disinclination to work, hinder the colliers by not * keeping the 
water down *: hence the colliers, instead of d<^ing their own work of hew*ing 
the coal, have to desist in order to get their working places clear of water 
ivhich has accumulated rhi’ough oiir inaction. 1 have ventured to remon- 
strate, but 1 was t«>ld : * It dcK.«sn*t matter what wt^ do. we only get the* 
same wages whether we do little or much, and you mustn't kill yourself.* *' 

Mr. Gilbert Stone, \vho was the iHijnity Head of Production 
of the Coal Mines Departiiiont, and who acted as Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Coal Industry Com mission and as Secretary to the 
Coal Controller’s Advist^ry Board, wrote in his eminently fair 
book. The British Coal ludnsiry : — 

"It may he argu<»d that the decline in pr^'ductivity per man employed is 
due to the fact that as our mines hec'iiuc* older and our Ix'St seams worked 
out such a decline is bound to ftcciir. Such an argument is lutiated by the 
fact that inipn:iverrient«« in thi* in«*thf''d of g«.*tting coal have during the laat 
forty years far more than balaiief-d th#* difl'xeiilty of getting the coal. It is 
destroyed by the further fact tliat in «.*ur new and favcuirable coal&elds, *11011 
as the South Yorkshire area, the nu-n working under the most favourable 
modern conditions and in new where tlie itu-r is uirar the shaft, do not 

obtain as much coal ]K r innn <':ij]iit»\*'ri a- thut hy thi- miners in the 

country generally under the c^indj th us appertaining f'>rty and fifty \ t-ars ago.'* 

Low individual production in Yorkshin? in obviously due to the 
deliberate action of the rniner.«. It if» noteworthy that, according 
to the statistics given in the third volume of the Coal Industry 
Commission's Kejiort, the percent. 'ige of shifts lost is far greater 
thcdre than in any other of our ccinlfields. The |K‘ix;entuge is for 
the average of 19K3- 101^^ fully twice* great as it is in Scotitind. 

Unfortunately, reduction of output has become an article of 
faith with the British miners. They try by every means in their 
power to keep prodiiclion low . They prevent, as far as possible, 
the introduction of lalxiiu'-saving machinery and of im proved 
methods of organisation wdthin the luirms. In the United States 
labour-saving devices of every kind are used in and about the 
mines, and manual labour, which is couifMiratively ineffective, is 
restricted to the irreducible riiiuimuiri. Unfortunately, the same 
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maohines which in the United StateH have brought about an 
enormouR expansion of output per man have proved comparatively 
ineffective in this country. Besides, the use of TX>werful labour- 
saving devices in mining is far less advanced in the United 
Kingdom than in Anierica, as may be seen by the following 
figures : — 


1903 

1910 

1910 


British coal mined hy 
machineft. 

... 5,246,678* tons. 

... 16,747,558 „ 

... 26.«3()3,110 


Ami'i'ican bituminoiis coal only 
rninc'd hv machines. 
69,620,441 tons 
l.';5.:i"iR.119 ,, 

263,286,960 „ 


While more than one-half of America's coal i.s mined by 
machinery, only a little more than one-tenth of the coal of the 
Umted Kingdom is mined by machinery. American machines 
produce i>er year far more coal than tlie United Kingdom pro- 
duces altogether. In other words, the ICnglish miner has to 
compete v.'ith his hands with the most perfect American 
machinery. 

Of course, coal-cntting machinery cannot he used everywhere. 
Ill many English mines it cannot be employed. However, the 
remarkable fiw't is that production per machine has steadily 
declined in the United Kingdom and has equally steadily increased 
in the Ignited States. This extraordinary fact is ai)parent from 
the following figures, which, as those previously given, are taken 
from the third volume of the Coal Industrv Commission 

m ■■ 


Report : — 

OlTTCT PEi: M.VC'IIINE:. 
Ill till* I'nitcd Kii!i;d'-iu. 

111 the I'liiti 

I'd Stain's. 

1903 

.. ... ... H.l.’iH tttns:. 

10.467 

tons. 

1910 

8,039 ,, 

1 1 .722 


1916 

7,001 „ 

16.638 



The American c<ial-cutting machine produces twice as much as 
the British coal-cutting inachine. 

Before the Coal Industry Commission an eminent engineer, 
Mr. Forster Brown, who had a great deal of experience in 
American mining, stated : — 

** Moclianical appliancos fur coal cutting and getting arc employed to a 
greater extent in America than in this country. ... I think it is due 
to two main causes : Partly the physical conditii>iis imdor which coal is 
worked in America ari’t better, but also I am of opiuiuii that American labour 
has grasped to a far greater extent than 1.aboiir In this country baa 
grasped the fact that the soundest route ti> impn>vc its position and 
its employment is to get the maximum otitput per unit of labour employed 
oompatiblc with health and safety, eitlwr by direct ninniiai labour or the 
help of machines.'* 

Before the Haine CoinmiRsion Tjord CSainford of Headlam. the 
eminent coalowner, complained : — 
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** Tlip terms demanded by miners have frequently prevented and retardec 
fair trials being given to coal cutting and labour saving applianoea whiol 
managers have been keen to introduce.*' 

England's inferiority in coal production ix^r worker employed 
is evidently very largely due to the unreasonable and obstructive 
attitude of the workers. • 

The American mines have hitherto been worked in a some- 
what peculiar manner. The miners have, for some reason or 
other, been employed only during two-thirds of the days of the 
3*ear or even less. According to the ollicial statistics, the 
bituminous miners worked in 1907 only on *234 days, in 190B 
during 193 days, in 1911 during 211 days; in 191*2 during *2*23 
days, etc. In the anthracite mines also employment was given 
to the men only during two-thirds of the days of the year or less. 
To some extent the American miners have siifTered from casual 
employment. They liave frequently demanded that they should 
be enabled to work ail the year round. Apparently there has 
been so great an influx of immigrant labour into coal-mining that 
there was, as a rule, a surplus of miners. If the American mine- 
owners should siicceetl in reorganising their imlustry, in giving 
the miners fuller employment , production i»er man per year would 
vastly increase and the cost of x>rocluction would c<»rres]ondingly 
dc^clinc. American coal may thus be made fur chea|H.*r than it 
is at present. 

While the Ignited Kingdom suffers fnan a great slK>rtage of 
^coal. and wliile the expansion of llritish coal firodiiction is dilTi- 
cult, largely owing to the deliherate jKilicy <»f re^^lriction prac- 
tised by the mine-workers, American coal production can 
immediately and very greatly he increas4>d hy giving to the men 
the fuller employment which they desire. That iiiijKirtunt jioint 
was brought out in the I’nited States Bitiirninoiis foal (’oin- 
raission Kefxjrt of 1920, which slated, according to a summary 
given in the A^Mrican Kamomir Hvvicur of June, 19*20 : — 

** Thci capacity of the min^s at the time is TOO,OOU,Oiio lonh, %vhiki 

the annual requimuents of thr* nation arc about iVii 1,000 ,0u<i tuns, ko that 
there is an excess of capacity over requirements «)f about 200,(M)0,00(J tons.'* 

The report discloses the ominous fact that the United States 
mines can with their present outfit easily produce 200,000,000 
tons of coal per year for exportation, a quantity which is almost 
as large as the entire coal firoduction of the United Kingdom. 
If, as seems by no means imxx>ssible, the American mincowners 
should gradually develop their mining oiitj>ut to the full capacity 
of the existing machinery, they can entirely wix>e out the small 
portion of the British coal exjiort trade that has remained to us. 
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and they can in addition dump a aurplus of coal, up to at leaat 
100,000,000 tons, in the United Kingdom. The great p«ril 
mentioned in the opening lines of this paper may presently 
threaten the people of the United Kingdom with disaster. The 
first effect of laige imports of cheap coal into this country would, 
of course, be the closing of very numerous mines which work 
at present with a small profit or no profit. Only the richest 
mines, which can produce comparatively cheaply, would be able 
to remain open. The coal-miners, intending to make themselves 
supremo by bringing pressure to bear upon the nation, may ruin 
their own industry and themselves. At pre.sent coal exjiorts from 
the United States, China, Africa, Australia, India, etc., are some- 
what handicapped by high freights. An enormous quantity of 
shipping is on the stocks. With its release, freights may fall to 
a very low figure. In a year or two we may see large quantities 
of cheap foreign coal hcring dclivere<l in the ports of the United 
Kingdom and even in New'castle. 

In the year 1847 !Mr. McCulloch, an eminent fiolitical 
economist, wrote in his Account of the British Empire : — 

" Dur coal minos have been s<inictiiiic< called the ‘ Hlack Indieii,' and it 
is certain that they have conferred a thoiwnnd times mi>re real advantage on 
UK than \vc have derived from the ci>nr|<ic!.t of the Kni]iiri'. or than \vc 

aliould liave reaped fnaii tlic Itomiiiion of Mexico and IVrii. (.>tir coal mines 
may he roj'ardod as vast mastar.iiics of hoarded or warehoused iK>wcr'. and 
iinIcHK some such radical chauf;e should he made on the steam engine as 
ahould very decidedly lessen tlie i|iiHntity of fuel required to keep it in 
motion, or some equally scrvieeahle inai^hine, but moved by different moans, 
be introduced, it is not at all likely that any nation should come into success- 
ful competition with us in those departments in which steam engine's, or 
machinery moved by steam, may be advantage<iusly employed.*' 

When those lines were written McCulloch, Cobden and his 
contemjturaries believed that Kngland was. and alway.s would 
remain, the workshop of the world hecause this country had 
virtually a monoiM'ly in the i>roduclion of coal. Oitr old mono- 
poly is gone. Owing to its relative poverty in coal, England 
is in a ver>’ unfavourable [tosition for the pursuit of commerce 
and industry if compared with the United States. The policy 
of the British miners of making coal ever scarcer and ever dearer 
threatens this country and its industries with ruin. A great 
black cloud stands threatening on the horizon. 
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Among the most signifioant results of the Great War are the 
changes which have occurred in the balance of economic sea 
power, owing, in the main, to the submarine campaign con- 
ducted by the enemy with complete disregard of international 
law as well as of the code of hiimanity. Whatever may be said 
of some features of the Treaty of Versailles, it is right and proper 
that the country which was resj>onsil>le for destroying 13,000,000 
gross tons of shipping, British, Allied and neutral,* should have 
been condemned to practical eclipse^ as a Sea l\)wer, losing not 
only its war Navy, but almost all its mercantile tonnage. The 
situation on the eve of the war and that which exists to-day is 
reflected in the following table, which indicates the remarkable 
readjustments in the balance of economic sea jHjwer which have 
taken place during the past six years : — 


Steam ToxNACtF.. 
f Millions of tons.) 


June, 1014. June, 1020. 


1. United Kin^dnxii 

... 

United Kingdom 

... (18.11) 

British Kziipire 

... (20.52. 

Britifili F.mpiro 

... (20.14) 

2. Gerntany 

... ( 5.13 1 

U.S.A. 

... (12.40) 

8. U.S.A. ’ 

... ( 2.a3» 

JupHll 

... ( 8.00) 

4. Norway 

... ( 1.9(5) 

Krnnre 

... ( 2.06) 

5. France 

... ( 1.92) 

Italy 

... { 2.12) 

6. Japan 

... ( 1.71) 

Njirwav 

... ( 1.98) 

7. Holland 

... ( 1.47) 

Holland 

... ( 1.77) 

8. Italy 

... ( 1.43) 

SwtMl.*n 

... ( 1.00) 

0. Austria-lliingary 

... ( l.O.’i,” 

Spain 

... ( 0.04) 

Sweden 

... f 1.01) 

Denmark 

... ( 0.72) 

11. Spain 

... ( C).ss, 

... 

... ( 0.60) 

12. Greece 

... f U.H2j 

Brazil ... 

... ( 0.47) 

13. Denmark 

... ( 0.77) 


... (0.42) 


In the w’hole record of history tlierc is probably no parallel to 
the nemesis which has overtakfn those countries which thought 
to gain their ends by conducting an inhuman war upon defence- 
less merchant seamen. They revealed tliat they did not belong 
to the great brotherhood of the sea, and it is appropriate that, 
as a punishment, they should have been swept oiT the sea. 

Our country is still suffering from the losses of shipping which 

(1) About 2,000,000 gross tonf> worn aUo Inst by marine risks. 

(2) Austria-Hungaiy has no shipping left. 

(3) Germany now possesses only siusll ships, all of less than 1,600 tons. 
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it sustained during the war. According to the latest figures of 
Lloyd*s Register, we possess about three-quarters of a million 
tons less shipping than we did six years ago, in spite of the 
activity of our shipyards and the amount of ex-enemy tonnage 
surrendered under the Peace Treaty. On the other hand, there 
are 8,501,000 more tons (gross) of shipping afloat on the world’s 
seas than there was in June, 1914. The rearljustments which 
have taken place in the steam tonnage of the world in the past 
six years are reflected in detail in the following statement : — 




0 

Difference 


June 1914 

June 1920. 

between 

Country. 



1914 and 1920. 


Tons gross. 

Tons gross. 

Tons gross. 

United Kingdom 

1H,892,«X)0 

18.111,000 

-781,000 

British Bomiiiirms 


2.032,000 

+ 4430,000 

America ( United States! : — 




Seagoing 


12.400,000 

^ 10.379.000 

Great Lakes 

2.2fi0,lK)0 

2,119.4)00 

-141.000 

A u stri n - 11 uiigary 

1.052,000 

Nil. 

— 

Denmark 

TTO.rXK) 

719,4)00 

- 51,000 

France 

1 ,922.000 

2.903.000 

+ 1.041,000 

Germany • ... 

5.135.«k)0 

419,000 

-4,716.000 

Greece 

821,l>00 

497,000 

— 324,000 

Holland 

1,472.01K1 

1 .773,000 

+ 301,000 

Italy 

1 .430,fH)0 

2,118,0fX) 

+ (*>88.000 

Japan 

l,7tlH.lX>0 

2,9t)0,(M)0 

+ 1,288,000 

Norway 

1 .957,004) 

1,980.000 

-e 23.4X)0 

Spain 

884 .000 

V»37,0(H) 

-r 53.000 

Sweden 

I.OIS.IHX) 

5n»0,000 

- lO.lHKl 

Total Abroad ... 

20.512,0410 

‘35,794.000 

+ 9.282,000 

World's Total 

45,404,(HiO 

53.‘.»05,000 

+ 8,501,000 


In a series of notes based upon these* statistics. Lloyd's Register 
of Shiypituj dii'ects attention to the salient points which emerge 
from this review of the steam tonnage of the world : — 

It will spc*x] that aniongat the principal cuiintrioic, apart from Germany, 
the United Kii];;doni and Greece are tlu only ones which show a considerable 
rediictirm in the tonnage now owned as compared with 1914. Xotwiih- 
atanding tin* iiicreBsed roust met ion and the large anioiiut of ox-enemy 
tonnage provisii allocated to Uritish management, and of course included 

in the figures, there are at the present tlmo some TSl.OlH) tons less of 
ateamer.<« owned in the United Kingdom than in 1914. 

'Most of the other cmintries show an in«*roase, very considerable in some 
eases. 

The seagoing tonnage of the United States has increased by nearly 
10,400,0tMl tens, an inc*roas(» of over 590 per c*ent. on the 1914 figures. The 
other countries in wliicli the largest increases ore recorded are : — Japan, 
1,288,000 tons: France, 1,041.000 toiiH; and Italy, t>38,000 tons. Aa in 
the ctasc of the I’liited Kingdom, the figtirea for Franco and Italy include a 
considerable amount of cx-cnoiny tonnage provisionally allocated to thoaa 
countries. 
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The figures for Oermanj eoneluaiTelj bIiow the ohenge in the neiitime 
poeition of that country. While in 1914 Germeny occupied, after the United 
Kingdom, the first iKMution with over 5.000,000 tons of merchant ateamen. 
only 410,000 tons are now recorded in the book as German, everything else 
having been either captured, requisitioned, or allorated to the Allies in 
accordance with the peace treaty. 

The relative position of some other countries has also altered to a large 
extent. In 1914 the United Kingdom owned 4 10 per rent, of tho world's 
steam Uiimage. the prosont percentage is fW’t*. N^Tway, which occupied 
the fourth place, is now seventh, while Japan, wiiicb was sixth, is now third. 

Excluding vessels trading on the Great I.ake< of North America (about 
2,800,(k'»0 tr.nsK the United Kingdom percentage ,.f tin* world's seagoing 
steam tonnage has decreased from 43'9 in 1014 tv) in 1920, while the 

proportion of the United States, which was 4 " per cent, six years ago, now 
reaches 24 per cent. 

It should be stated that, with the cxcepth'n of the United Slates, most 
of the increase recorded by the various countries, b« compared with 1914, 
has taken place during the last 12 months, during which period over 6 
million tons of shipping have Vieen added to the wr»rld's merchant navies. 

Taken together, the Scandinavian countries — Norway. Sweden, and Den- 
mark — still show a decrease, a« compared with 1014, <'f 47,000 ions. 

As the outstanding rival of the British mercantile marine, the 
United States has taken the place of Germany. It is a mistake 
to jump to the conclusion that British interests must necessarily 
suffer owing to this change, though it is an arresting fact that 
the U fitted States possesses to-datj two and a half’timeis as much 
sea--goifvg tonnage as was tnider the German flag six years ago. 
This development raises, it is true, a number of problems to 
which time alone can furnish the wdution. for merchant ships are 
not playthings nor emblems of power like men-of-war, but have 
to be operated at sea at a profit. In the meantime, it may be 
suggested that it must be a source of satisfaction that this 
country's chief competitor in the carrying trade of the world 
should be a nation whicli shares not only our language, hut many 
of our traditions, and is one witli us in the ]iurBuit of the great 
ideals which unite the peoph s of the British Empire. We could 
certainly never regard Germany through the same spectacles as 
w*e wear when w-e look at the Ignited States. Germany used her 
merchant fleet as a weaf>on for her own aggrandisement as a 
World Empire and to the injury of other |)eop]es. The policy of 
concentration w*hich marked her naval fKilicy distinguished also 
her mercantile policy. At the outbreak of the war more than 
60 per cent, of Germany’s shipping had been combined in a group 
of ten lines, which worked with one another and sometimes with 
associated interest.^, all of them being regarded w'ith something 
more than benevolence by the German Government. Germany 
adopted many expedients, some of them fair, hut others grossly 
unfair, in order to support her mercantile marine. In particular. 



the Germans developed an elaborate system for **eontrdllii^^lja 
large jiart of the emigration of Europe and shepherding it into 
their own vessels. As was pointed out by the Departmental 
Committee on Shipping and Shipbuilding (1918),^ the essence of 
the control system was that : — 

(1) The most im)x)rtant part of the Eastern emigration move- 
ment passed across Germany and Austria-Hungary; 

(2) This movement was tapiieil by the German lines af control 
stations erected at the chief frontier |x>sts; 

(8) Most of the emigrants were forced to travel by the German 
lines on pain of being refused transit * ; 

(4) This control over the emigrant traffic was used -by the 
German lines as a weapon for dividing their competitors and 
forcing unfavourable agreements on them ; and 

(5) The action of the German lines enjoyed the support of the 
German Government. 

The importance attached to this system of control was based 
upon the fact that the main strength of German shipping, in 
spite of its world-wide activities, w’as concentrated in the Atlantic 
trades and the principal services of the two most powerful 
German com]>anies- — the Hainburg-America Dine and the North 
German Dloyd — were to the United States. The German 
Government's support 6f the whole s\'stem involved (a) denial 
of the right of passage to subjects of a foreign country, and 
(b) flag discrimination in favour of German shipping. Sir Alfred 
Booth’s Committee, already mentioned, pointed out that, in view 
of Gemiany’s interest in the Atlantic trade, she determined to 
control hy every means in her power as large a share as possible 
of the emigrant traffic. "That traffic was the basis of the 
Atlantic passenger business, which in its turn wras the foundation 
in many res]>ects of the trade of the chief German steamship 
lines, and, therefore, of German shipping. Without this basis 
it would have been almost impossible for the German lines to 
start <?argo services for ]io1itical reasons or to open up new business 
in other trades hy systematic rate-cutting.” German shipping 
was “the spearhead of German aggression.” It w’as used to force 
a way into markets into which access would otherwise have been 
difficult, thus ]mving the way for German penetration. In 
addition to this control system and the practice of rate-cutting, 
the German Government developed, or at least encouraged, a 
system of rebates on the State railways. A preferential system 

(1) Cd. 9092. 

<2) Thus in 1913 iheRo lines oarriect 417,000 third clase ** eontinental** 
p— ongcirn out of a total of 829.000 carried to the United States and Canada 
by the North Atlantic pasaenger lines. 
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of through rates wte accorded on the Geiman State railways to 
goods dispatched from inland towns in Germany to oversea 
destinations. Apart from the subsidies paid by the Germali 
Government for services rendered, or supposed to be rendered, 
by German shipping, the competition to which British ship- 
owners were exposed was of a very serious character. Sir Alfred 
Booth's Committee, in summing up their investigations of German 
com];.>etition, reported that : — 

(1) Germany's great and growing sea-lKirno trade, together with the 
efficiency of the Oerman mercantile marine and the close association of the 
principal steamship lines, would in any circnmst-anet's have made German 
ccHupetition formidable. 

(2) That eonipetition was aeeontuated by llie employment of methods at 
times unfair; these methods \v*-ro principally : — 

(a) The grant by State railways i f privileged rates to German exports, 
especially if shipped in CJi-rman vessels. 

(b) Rate rutting by Gorman lines; and 
fcl Abuse nf the control station system. 

(S) Besides being i.tln^rwiso dt triinental to BritiKli interests, this com- 
petition bad serious eonsoqiieneos in certain directions, viz. : — 

<a) Gorman penetration in trader . politically important; 
ifil The cutting of rates by British liiu's in favrmr of Continental, and 
especially of German gocals, tlnis pn'juclic'ing the ]>f»sitinn of rmpeHal 
Preference in the Pominir-'iis: and 

(ci ronforonco agreements increasingly nr. favourable to British 
interests. 

(4» Most of the problerrs conneeted with f5»‘nTian marine competition may 
be traced, directly or indirectly, to thi* »nf.rm*»n? influence enjoyed by the 
German lines in the Xortli Atlantic trade, wbir-li was due primarily to their 
abuse of the contr<d stations. 

Germany failed conspicuoii.**!^’ to i»lay the game in reference to 
Conference agreements uliich are entered into in order to avert 
rate wars and iirodnci* .stayde conditions in the great ocean trades. 
These agreements are in the interest, not only of the shipping 
industry, but of world commerce, in that they tend to promote the 
smooth flow of traffic. “Every weap>n was iis<*d by the German 
lines, not only to obtain adrni.s.sion to the Conferences,- but, when 
admitted, to extort further concessions not ahvaj's justified by 
the magnitude of their trade.” The conclusion reached by the 
Committee was that “the German lines observed their agreementii 
only so far as it paid them to do so. Where an important object 
could be served by disregarding an agreement, an excuse could 
generally be found.” 

It is not inappropriate in the new situation which con- 
fronts British shir>owners to recall the conditions which 
enabled Geimarjy to build up her mercantile marine until at 
length she ranked second only to this country in merchant ship- 
ping. The German mercantile marine was engaged Hot merely ' 
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in cairjfing passengers and goods, but in spreading DeutBohtum 
throughout the world, and the German mercantile flag* was sup- 
ported in every sea by the German mailed fist. Indeed, the 
German merchant navy was organised as a reserve of the war 
Navy. 

In contrast with this picture of German competition by sea, 
we have the development of the American merchant fleet, 
embracing two and a half times as much ocean-going tonnage as 
Germany possessed on the eve of the war. The circumstances 
in which these American ships were built may be recalled with 
advantage in order to emphasise the distinction between the 
grow'th of the German merchant fleet and that of the United 
States. When the Allies were sorely )>ressed through the 
depredations by enemy submarines on tlieir tonnage, as well as 
the tonnage of neutrals, it seemed as though the war might end 
in a German Iriumph, owing to the failure of the communica- 
tions of the Allies, and particularly of this country, dependent 
upon the sea for nicest of its focxl well as for the larger pro- 
portion of the raw materials required for the making of munitions. 
Down to the eve of the war the United States had never built 
more than ’250,000 tons of sea-going shipping in any year, and 
the Germans regarded with scorn the suggestion that shipbuilding 
resQurees of so meagre a character as the Americans possessed 
could prove of inucli iinfiortanee in making good the shipping 
losses whicli the Allies were suffering. In April, 1917, 870,359 
tons of shipping — British, Allied and neutral — were sunk by sub- 
marine and mine attack ; and in that month the I'nited States 
intervened in the w ar. In the record of human endeavour there has 
been no finer exhibition of organising ability and .sustained industry 
to meet a great emergency than tlie Americans exhibited when 
they realised the overw helming j>eril which threatened the Allied 
cause, which they made their cause ii\ the darkest hour of the 
struggle. The existing shipyards were extended and new ship- 
yards sprang into existence ; the engiiie-making resources of the 
United States w»ere developed on a vast si*ale ; centres for the 
intensive training of shipyard labour, as well as ship labour, were 
started. In a -short time, although there were many unforeseen 
delays, ships w'cre taking the water in numbers hitherto unknown 
in any country, and were being manned. In the second quarter 
of 1018, ow’ing largely to the American effort, the world's output 
of tonnage overtook the world’s losses. It was then apparent 
that, owing to the American “hustle,” in association with the 
measures adopted by the British Admiralty under the impulse 
of the First Sea Ijcard (Admiral of the Fleet Viscount JelUcoe) 
far Gountering the submarine campaign , scarcity of tonnage would 
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not bring the war to a disastrous end. In the following November 
the Central Powers collapsed. As a result of her splendid effort 
to succour the Allies, the United States Government came into 
possession of a merchant fleet of upwards of 2,000 ships of 1,000 
tons or over — some of them well built and some of them bearing 
the marks of their hurried construction — ^in providing w^hich the 
American taxpayers had expended over 8,000,000,000 dollars.^ 

What should be done with these ships was the problem which 
confronted the American jieople. Was it unnatural that they 
should regard these vessels as offering them a possibility of 
regaining the position at sea which they occupied down to the 
outbreak of the Civil War? A hundred years ago 88' 7 per cent, 
of American imports and exports were carried in American ships, 
and in 1860, in spite of the growth of the British mercantile 
marine, the percentage was 66*5. From the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the proj^rtion of American trade carried in American 
bottoms steadily decreased until in 1910 it had sunk to 8*7 per 
cent. It was a legitimate and praiseworthy* ambition on the part 
of the Americans that they* should desire to re-establish the 
American flag on the seas, if they could do so by fair means — fair 
to American traders generally, and fair also to shipping under 
other national flags. After some delay, Congres.s pB.s.sed an Act 
which was signed i)y President Wilson on dune 5th last. The I ’resi- 
dent took this action iii .«5pite of the protest by the Swn tary of 
State, who urged that the Act violatcil a number of existing treaties 
with foreign nation.^^. The fundamental principle of the Act is 
that the ships now belonging to the State will pass gradually into 
private ownership, the State standing behind the owncr.s to give 
tliem effective support. It killed Xationulisation because it was 
realised that Xationalise<l ship)»ing could not hold its own in 
competition with shipping ofteraU'd by private firms, exhibiting 
initiative, enterpri.se, and ex|>ert knowledge. 

This American Act contains provisions which are opposed to 
the British ideal of freedom of the seas and freedom of the ports : 
for freedom of the seas is merely an empty phrase under peace 
conditions, unless ships of all nationalities receive equal treatment 
in every port. In discussing legi.slation of this character, it is, 
however, desirable to avoid adopting a biased attitude, and it 
is indeed preferable to borrow a general description of the measure 
from a reputable American authority. Mr. Winthro]> L. Marvin, 
the Vice-President and General Manager of the Ameri(*an Rteam- 
ship Owners' Association, has given a siux'iiict account of the 
]jrovisionB of the measure * : — 

All iuteUMO DsticjDsl spirit charsfrU.>riH<.Ml tlic frmiiiii;; and ct4»n»«idifrBtioii of 
ihifi merchant ahippinilg measure. This wttn msikifi*Kt in the extrsordioary 
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preoauUons taken that the war-built fleet, except possibly for its ainaller 
units, should not be allowed to be transferred to foreign registry. As a 
matter of fact, the Shipping Board has been making considerable sales of 
steel steamers and even of wooden stoamers of the smaller class, but the 
Bill' at first forbade the disposal of any ships of a larger capacity than 
6,000 tons to foreigners — though finally tlus limitation was stricken out of 
the proposed legislation, and only a general rigid admonition was left that 
no Govornmentowned ships should be sold to foreign flags unless, after 
searching effort, no purchasers could be found for them in America. 

As a further token of the determination of the country to retain and 
fortify its enlarged merchant fleet, the Shipping Board was entrusted in the 
Bill with very greatly broadened authority, and it was directed^~lo proceed 
to sell the Government-owned shipping on liberal terms of payment, to take 
the initiative in the establishment of additional steamship lines wherever 
they might seem to bo required, turning over these lines to private control 
as soon as they wcto made self-sustaining, and, further, in co-operation with 
the Post Office Department, to provide adequate- comi»ensation for the 
carrying of the United States iiiail.s by these Ainoricaa steamers. A sum 
of $25,tl00,0(K) (jG5,(XI0,0(Xi) a y(.‘ar was set aside to aid private capital to 
construct fast steamers of the liner class that might p«*rform a swift postal 
service and be available for the naval reserve in time of war. Especial 
provision was mode for the encouragement of au American system of 
marine insurance, and, to facilitate the transfer of the Government-ow'ned 
fleet to private (j%viiers, mortgages given w*erc made prior liens. 

Though no direct siih-sidies were propos€*d, it was provided in the Bill 
that ow’ncrs of vessels operating in the foreign trade should for ten years 
be allowed an exemption from war |irf>fit8 and excess profits taxes on con- 
dition that the amount of such exemptii*u be pledged to the construction 
of new ships in tin* United Spates — provided that at h‘ast two-thirds of the 
cost of such ships be paid for i»ut of the capital of persou» or corporations 
having the vessels constructed. There was a pri»vision, moreover, that ship- 
owners who sold vessels built prior to January 1, ltU4, should be exempt 
from all incoiiio-taxes on the proceeds of those sales, if the entire proceeds 
thereof were invested in new eonstructiou. The Secretary of the Treasuryi 
the Secretary of C\>niiiierce, and the Chairman of the Shipping Board, or a 
majority of ihezii, were authorised to deti^rniine from time to time w'hat 
should be allowed for annual depreciation of shipping, " in order that the 
owners of such vessels shall, with respect to the capital cost thereof, be put 
as nearly as may be on a parity with the owners of ships under the flags 
of our foreign competitors in the world's carrying trade." 

A new departure in American man time policy was embodied in an 
important provision of the Bill reserving to American ships the carrying of 
import and export merchandise that might be conveyed at a low preferential 
rate over American railroads. It was estimated that this provision of the 
proposed Bill would give a very substantial advantage to vessels of the 
United States in the conveyance of American seaborne commerce.* 

American ahips ore to remain American ahips, as Mr. Winthrop 
Marvin explained , and every fx^ssible step is to be taken to ensure 
that they are placed on the trade routes. 

(1) The Bill has since become law. 

(2) Aocording to a Reuter's telegram from Washington, dated July 24, the 
Shipping Board has aiiapended, until Jan. 1, 1921, the operation of that oeeiion 
of the New Meroheni Marine Law providing for preferential rail ratea on expovta 
Sint to the aaaboardfor shipment in American bottoms. 
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That inteaae ^irii pi paiionaliam which oharaotericcd the tatlm Sop* 
sideratioa of the proposed Bill meiufetted itself ospecielly in a requireiMpi 
that all American coastwise vessels should be entirely oarnod b^r American 
citizens or by corporations, 100 per cent, of whose stock a^as held by 
American citizens, a-hile in the case of American vessels in the foreign 
trade this requirement of American o%vnersliip a-as placed at 75 per cenA 
Hoa'cver, in the discussion of the Hill those roqiiiroincnts were lowered in 
the case of coast a-isc vossols to 75 per cont., and in the case of 
overseas vessels to 51 per cent. — the argiiuieni being advanced 
that it was no economic hazard but a distinct economic advantage to have 
a certain amount of foreign capital invested in Aniericau maritime industriea, 
and that American ownership of 51 p^r cent, or 7r> per cent, of the stock 
respectively would provide safe American r nirol. 

The American Act, it ie a]>]>arent from the statements by Mr. 
Marvin, contains provisions of a discriminator}’ character. Senator 
Wesley S. Jones, who was largely rcsponsihle for the drafting of 
this measure and for carrying it through Congress, has made no 
secret of the purposes which underlie this measure. 

Thi$ Act is n*'t intcnd'.d t«-. fu<t»r ilit- unc r,L t**r*.i^'u shipping in the 
carrying of otir commerce witli fr^rvipn natioru;, nor to permit such foreign 
shipping to usurp the right of I’nited States ships in ovir ci.:ai»ting trades. 
On the contrary, it is an American meiu^tire intt^ndt-d to aid American ships 
successfully to compete with foreign ships f(.»r the privilege of carrying at 
least a part of the merchandise wc buy frt*in or sell to other nations, and 
to insure that American ships only < shall carry tlu* merchandise moving 
between points in the Vnit'd States and our poissc.'ssi«>iis in the coasting 
trades, whether mewing direct or via a foreign port, wbicli purpose i'ou* 
gress has always contemplated and in the interest of wliich it has alw*ays 
legislated. 

The Act does not discriminutv; as liet\v« t-n thr vessels of lorcigu nations. 
Under its provisions thiy aii n-c- i\f “ni ist fM\ »i;r; 1 nutit-a ’* iroatniciit. 
Tliey do not receive, nor arc th» \ eniiii. d to rcc ivi.-, as a right “ national " 
treatment such as we accord to ships cif the I'nited States. 

In this Act Congress lias amended a <^tatuti- of the United States dealing 
with a purely domestic f#roVjh'm, making th** wording of the law conform 
to what has alw-ays bc-cn the inWntion c,f the C'ffngross in the original aud 
amendatory enactment, viz. : To reejisire that <;nly vessels of the I'nited 
States should be permitted t<> partinipaU* in that ]>rirt of the trhnh]v. rial ion 
which is by w*ater when merchandist: moves Vfvtw«*en )MiintH in the l-nited 
States and its possessions coming within the coastwise laws, whether such 
movement be direct between stich points t»r via a foreign port. 

These, of course, are purposes whioli on; alien to British policy, 
for ships of all nationalitie.s receive equal treatment in British 
ports, and our coasting trade wa.^ tlirown open freely to vessels 
of all nations many years ago. With reference to the clauses 
dealing with preferential rates, Senator .lones lias stated ; — 

I'lic Uongrc-SK has by law nut.inil ihut dorncstit*. rjiti-K upon American 
railways shall be just axui rea>-i>riuhl«-. Jn lh«* iiit<*rr*Kt of dcvuloptng ilia 
foreign commerce of the United Siutes the Inter-State Uominerce Conunis- 
sion has tieen permitted to authorise our railways to grant for ahipmenta 
moving in (izport and import by watt.*r a preferential rate lower than the 
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domestio rate. This lower rate hea hitherto been permitted whether'^ the 
merchandise moved in foreign yessels or in those of th:^ United States. Canr 
gress now proposes that whore there are available sufficient American ahipa 
properly to move the traffic, the preferential rate shall be limited to cargo 
moving in vessels of the United States. That is in the interest of flic public 
fleet of the Unitesd States as woli as vessels privately owned by citizens to 
aid them in their competition with foreign vessels for traffic to and from 
American ports. 

It would be an error to assume that the new American Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, wliich places A*5 ,000,000 annually for five 
years at the dis^iosal of the Shipping Board to aid in fostering 
the shijibuilding effort, is of no importance. It has behind it a 
coiiBiderable volume of national sentiment, which has found 
expression in a combination to create adequate insurance facilities 
ill the United States,’ and which has encouraged two groups, with 
great sbipi>iiig interests, to conclude agreements with the Ham- 
hiirg-Aiuerica I jirie, oi>erating seventy trade routes before the war, 
and the North-Cierman Bloyil I^ine in order that American ships 
may gain advantage from the world-wide organisations which those 
com]>anie.s ]Kj.ssessed on the eve of the war.” Germany as an inde- 
pendent sea l^ower has disapiH.>ured, but it is apparent that the 
principal Geriuan lines and American ship])ing interests w^ill in 
future he closi^ly allied, and lurtheriiiore that American shipping 
will increasingly he subject to a pnK*es.s of amalgamation so as to 
cimsolidate the iiitere.<ts of the American mercantile marine in 
the hands of a group iif leaders with ex|x'riencc and knowledge . 
and — of greater iinjjortanct — |Kiliticul influence. 

The detailed consideration of a variety of factors which the 
development of American policy may bring into prominence may 
advisedly be |Kist|Kined until their iinfiortance can be more 
accurately judged than is at present possible. The American 
Shifiping Act has only recently been ]iassed. and the newly con- 
stituted Shipping Board which is to dirlsit the new movement has 
not been fully constituted. As we know in our own experience, 
every measure whicli receives legislative authority is not found 
either expedient or desirable in operation, and it is significant 
that already clauses of the I^'nitcd States Marine Act with refer- 
ence to the granting of preferential rates as well as the extension 
of the coasting laws to the Philix>pineB have been suspended. 

(1) Only about 10 pnr cent, of our hull influronee is clone by American 
innuranoe c*.oin^»anioB. and only almiit 30 per cent, of all kindii of our marine 
in^tiiraneo buMinnim. Miwt of our insurance in done by the Allied companies. T^is 
givcM tlifnn a power which they use to the advanta^of thenr countries in many 
ways. This must be changed." — Senator Wosloy S. Jemoa. 

(2) These arrangements have been Idesscd by tlio United States Shipping 
Board,- but thc« American Steain8liip» Owners’ Aamxsiaticm has protested against 
any combination with Cerman Shipping lines as inimical to the veal interests of 
the Amiwiean Mertfiuitile Marino. 

M a 
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It remains to be seen during the course of the Presi- 
dential Election campaign what opinions the electors in 
inland States form of this effort* to reassert the American flag 
by sea.* Nor will foreign opinion be of negligible importance. 
It is stated from Washington that **the countries with whom the 
United States has commercial treaties will not take the American 
discrimination without retaliation, and a close study of specific 
instances in which retaliation would ]>rovo effective from the 
standpoint of foreign com]>etition has impressed the Jones party 
with the extreme difficulty of their problem. The Japanese 
steamship companies have been prominent in their protests, and 
have threatened to divert their Pacific steamers from the Western 
American to Canadian |X)rts, or to carry their freight through the 
Panama Canal to Atlantic ports near places of consumption of 
their freight, thus meeting the threat to iin]x>se heavy compensa- 
tion charges on rail traiis]X)rtation across the United States of 
Ja{>aTiGse goods under the amended Inter-State Commerce Act.”* 
That statement illustrates the troubles with other nations which 
discriminatory legisklion is apt to create, for the whole basis 
of international trade is goodwill and equitable treatment. 

In face of the expansion of the American mercantile marine 
and the jx)licy embodied in the Shipjung Act, it may not be amiss 
to recall certain principles, which controversy might easily con- 
ceal. In the first place, we in this country have no inalienable 
right to carry, as we did before the war, half the ocean-home 
commerce of the world. We won our supremacy in virtue of the 
efiSciency and cheapness of the services which we rendered and 
owing to geographical and other advantages, wliich have been 
admirably suinmariscxl in the following statement* : — 

(1) The United Kintrd^.m was the indiisiriul centre of a world-wide Empire, 
and it relied on the whole world for f(K>dstiifTs and raw materials. 

(2) Its insular pf^ition tended to detach the United Kingdcim from 
European economics and to project its activitien into the more cfistant 
markets; there were no land frontiers to drain awav the traffic that mi|^ht 
have gone by sea, whilst the cost of sea carriage d^^fes not vary with distance 
to the same extent as that of land traffic. 

(3) The great coal resources of the X,'nitfd Kingdom not only provided 
outward cargoes for a large am^iunt of shipping, Jiritish and foreign, but 
supplied buzikers to much shipping engaged in the fr>rcign trade.* 

It is app>areiit from a casual study of the statistics of shipping 
that the key to our maritime position is to be found in the 
British coalfields. “The value of imports into the United King> 
dom during 1913 — ^the last year in which normal conditiona 

(1) Daily Ttitgrapk, August 3, 1920. 

(2) Depurtnwntal Comnittee on Shipping and Shipbuilding. — Cd. 0002. 

(3) In 1013 21 million ton. of eoal wotn supplied M bunkam to ahipe engaged 
in the foreign («.e. ovumea) trade. 
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prevailed — amounted to £769,000,000, and their weight may he 
estimated at about 66,000,000 tons. Our exports (including re- 
exports), on the other hand, amounted in value to £635,000,000, 
and in weight probably to about 1(X),000,000 tons, of which coal 
accounted for 76,000,000 tons, its value being only £64,000,000.” 
British shipping is at present suffering under a heavy handicap 
owing to the action of the miners in restricting the output of 
coal, thus denying to yessels the outward cargoes which are 
essential to the smooth flow of British foreign trade, and raising 
the price of bunkers. The Government has definitely declared 
against the nationalisation of the coal industry, and, since that 
decision is so evidently supported by the mass'of public opinion, 
we may hope that the miners will realise that it is to their 
interest as well as the interest of the nation at large — and pre- 
eminently the interest of other manual workers — ^that they should 
raise production at least to the level of pre-war years. When 
that aurakening comes, the British shipowner will again be in a 
position to face world;;[^'ide competition in confidence, seeking 
only equality of treatment. He will still enjoy all the advantages 
which flow from the geographical situation, industrial pre- 
eminence, and natural resources of the United Kingdom, and he 
cannot be unconscious of the possibilities w'hich exist in a sea- 
united Empire with a pcjpulation of 441,000,000 i>eople, equal to 
over four times the population of the United States, 

In these days of ocean transport no greater mistake can be 
made, either by ourselves, the Americans, or by others, than 
to conclude that the sea is a barrier to unity of economic policy. 
The possibilities which the British Empire offers in inter-imperial 
trade have not yet been realised. Before the Imperial War 
Conference, which met in London two years ago, brought its 
proceedings to an end', the question of shipping was discussed 
by the British and Oversea Ministers. The Conference then 
agreed unanimously to the following resolution : — 

(1) Tliat in order io msiniain sati.«factorily the eonnociions, and at the 
same time encourage commercial and* industrial relations, between the 
different countries of the British Empire, this Conference is of the opinion 
that shipping on the principal routes, especially between the heart of the 
Empire and the oversea Dominions, including India, should be brought 
under review by an inter-Iinperial Board on which the United Kingdom and 
the British Dominions and Dependencies should l>o represented. 

(2) Tliat for this purpose an Imperial Investigation Board, representing 
the various parts of the Empire, be app<iintod, with power to inquire into 

report on all matters oonnectetl with oooon freights and facilities, and 
on all matters connected with tlie development and improvement of the sea 
oommunicafions between the different parts of tlier Empire, with speeial 
reference to the sise and types of ships and the rapacity of harbours; the 
Board to include, in addition to the representatives of the Governments 

x 2 
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concerned, persons with expert knowledge of the problems involved, including 
representatives of the shipping and trading interests.' 

In the course of the discussion on this resolution Sir Joseph 
Ward, then Minister for Finance for New Zealand, forecasted 
the post-war situation in which the leaders of British shipping 
would find themselves: “Tlie 3 ' are going to be brought into 
active competition,’* he observed, **with at least two other great 
countries which have gone in for adiTanced systems of ship- 
building which the}' are not going to let go after this war is over ; 
and my opinion is that the concentrated efTorts of the people 
of the British Enoypire should be in the direction of seeing that 
the supremacy of tlie British mercantile marine should not be 
in any way weakened if We can prevent it.” Whatever may be 
the outcome of this discussion, the resolution which was then 
passed, and the setting up of the 3ni|H'rijil Shipjnng Committee, 
it must be apparent that the resources of such a commonwealth 
of maritime nations as constitute the British Empire have not 
been exhausted b}’ any measures which hal^e hitherto bt*en taken. 
What railways are to the confederation of the United States of 
America, with it.s forty-eight Statc.<, each with it.s own constitu- 
tion and its own lcgi.4atiires. the seas are to the Five Nations 
and their dependencies, which fi>rm the British F.inpire. 

In looking forward, no greater mistake can be made than to 
imagine that the shipping conditions which persisted throughout 
the war will continue. I'nder the excejitional circumstances 
which then existed, sliijKjwners throughout the world made con- 
siderable profits, tlioiigh, owing to the control of routes and 
freights exercised by the British rJoverninent , the profits of our 
own shipowners were, in fact, mncli smaller than those of the 
shipowners of other nationalities. Freight.s are now steadil}' 
falling, as the volume of tonnage afloat in<Teasc\«, and the outlook 
has completely changc^d. On the occa.sion of tho launch of the 
Empress of Canada for tlie Canadian Pacific 0<*ean Ren'ices, Sir 
Thomas Fisher quoted Wiine significant figures. Whereas this 
ship will cost aVK>ut .£1 ,7<K),rX>0, a somewhat similar vessel was 
built before the war for .£o50,tX»0. I'he increa.se*! in the csost of 
maintenance has been ever more remarkable. The difference in 
insurance, deprcfciation, and interest on capital on a ship built 
to-day, as compared with one built before the war, involved an 
additional charge of £20,000 on each round Atlantic voyage. In 
])re-war days the round trip cost £4,500, wherea.s the correspond- 

M) Tn lin** with pmohtlirm, lnip«*riiil Sliippiiif; CVtmniittfW on wliioh 
1 And India aro was apfioint«>d in Juno lout, an 

antiripiitiim of tho mooiini; of the Imporial Conforenoo in Lcmdcm next yoar. 
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ing figure for the present time is £24,000. Bepairs now cost 
£7,700 instead of £1,700, and provisioning £8,000 as against 
£3,000. By transforming some of the passenger accommodation 
in order to increase the comfort of the crew, the earning power 
of the Em-prc8S of Canada has been decreased by ^*5,000 for each 
round voyage. The net result of these circumstances is that a 
round voyage of the Empress of panada costs £00,000 more tlian a 
similar trip by the Calgarian^ of much the same design, did in 
pre-war times. It has been calculated that, whereas the cost of 
working a ship has risen by more than 350 per cent., the passenger 
rates have advanced by only 185 per cent. Freight rates have 
also failed to keep pace with the heavier charges for ox>erating 
cargo liners. ^ 

Every development suggests tliat a shipping “slump” is 
developing, since additional ve.s8f'ls aggregating over 7,000,000 
tons will be completed in the world’s shipyards during the next 
twelve months or so.' While freights were high, shipping looked 
attractive to persmns who did not realise the speculative character 
of the industry. Tender the keen competition which is now in view, 
profits in the immediate future will be earned only by shipping 
urhich is managed with all the cautions enterprise, strict economy 
in detail, and hardly acquired experience which sire the traditional 
qujilities of an industry which owes everything to private enter- 
prise. It remains to bo seen whether in these respects the free 
and unfettered British industry* ha.s much to fear from fair com- 
petition. Ordinary economic laws, in the long run, must prevail 
over all attempts by Governments and legislatures to control the 
movements of passengers and cargoes. There is more virtue in 
the term, “freedom of the seas,” than many persons unfamiliar 
with shipping imagine, and marines which are not subject to 
State regulations, however benevolently framed, are bound to 
exhibit a higher standard of efficiency. In the long run, 
efficiency, which means cheapness, is certain to triiimph, and 
an isl.and, wdiich is tho centre of a vast maritime Empire, enjoys 
many advantages, the possibilities of which may dnly be fully 
developed in f.acc of keen foreign comi)etition. 

ARCHTB.\Iin HrRD. 

(1) Tlie ITiiitod Shipping Board is oxporionoins proat diffinilty in fiollins 

itfi iihipR. Tho Now York Journal of Oommrrrr haR romarkod that (o) thoRO vooeela 
cost 220 dollani a ton to Iniild, (6)"tho board in askinf; ** a round** I?,** dollars for 
thorn, and (<*) Clroat Britain can fumiRh a oortain amount of tonnago at about 
half that n^iiro. Rhall novor rid of. our (lovemmont fleot on this 

policy,*’ it ifl acldod. On tho otlior liAn«l. if tho prico reduced now shipbuilding 
eontrootR will not bo placod. Alrondy tho Shipping Board is in the quandary of 
having either to oIobo tho market for its existing ships or deal a blow at the 
shipbuilding industry, already depressed. 
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To-day the working man is constantly being told that some- 
thing, a dread scitenco termed Pelitical Economy, with which he 
is unacquainted, enjoins that he must produce more than hereto- 
fore and accept less per unit for the product qf his labour. It is 
often explained'to him that only by such means can he improve 
his own condition. Such an assurance, unsupported by detail 
'which is intelligible to him. he finds unconvincing. If he embark 
upon any investigation ofjiis own it must necessarily be circum- 
scribed. Upon one point, however, he will always obtain definite 
information at the outset : there is close understanding between 
political economists and em]>loyors of labour. Therefore the 
offer of more to be earned as a result of accepting less per piece 
appears to him first as a conjttring feat, and is apt later to take 
on the semblance of a confidence trick. 

Yet each one of u.a is a ]x>Iitical economist of sorts, though 
very few of us are willing to accept the economic teachings of 
others. We have Protectionists and Tariff Reformers, Socialists 
and Individualists, l-'mployers and Employed. If we assume 
that these six classifications are all we need enumerate still we 
must not flatter ourselves that there are but six classes of econo- 
mists. Some of ns appear to he as many-legged as a caterpillar 
inasmuch as we have a for»t in each of the camps indicated, 
while, at the other extreme, we find persons detenninedly going 
the entire animal for one and only one section. Given a choice 
of six and freedom to sclcKrt just sit many of those six as we 
please, we may label ourselves in sixty-thrcc differont waj's. And 
this may be done without inconsistency, for the T^rotectionist is, 
as a rule, willing to exempt certain classes of goods, while the 
Individualist will usually admit the necoRsity of some tax ; and 
the Socialist not infrequently considers that he is entitled to 
claim certain things as exclusively his. Hence, in our selection 
of or from the six tlK-re is not of necessity any absurdity in tlie 
simultaneous presence of two which may np|x:ar diametrically 
opposed. This reflection overrules the Bwc*et simplicity of the 
mathematician’s sixty-three, for if th^ individual be at liberty 
to select but a portion, so much as he may be inclined, of each 
ticket, then the resultant TinmbtT of possible types of economists 
sciiixR away beyond the double infinite! Fortunately, however, 
liecaiise of or in spite of the facts laid down by Malthns, we 
have no^ even a single infinite number of humans to consider. 
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Just ;^ that extent is the number of schools of economic thought 

limits. 

Will such reflections as these help us to construct a bridge 
between the economic notions of the master and those of his 
men? The idea of overlapping schools^ or x>artly adopted labels, 
seems valuable if only because it brings out the fact that every 
employer is an employed person while every employed person 
is an employer. Similarly, the Socialist who objects to pay in- 
come or any other tax is proclaiming himself to some extent an 
individualist, the laboiurite who claims all for Uabour in the 
name «f Democracy is a Hybrid, and landlords are at times 
tenants. 

In that last phrase two new economic labels have been intro- 
duced. It is fortunate for us that we have already passed the 
sixty-three stage, and need not reconsider the number of more 
or less thoughtful persons on the earth. Yet even this inadvert- 
ence is not without its use in our present effort, for it accentuates 
the fact that each one of us has some taint of cupidity, that the 
sin of avarice has its host of worshippers, and that it is difficult 
to find the teacher who has not at least one little axe of his own 
to grind. Bitter as this reflection is, still we may congratulate 
ourselves upon the knowledge that no x)olitical or economic system 
based upon the scrapping of humanitarian instincts can prevail 
even in our imperfect world. It may be idealism or mere sordid 
expediency which will call a halt, but in certain directions the 
most rabid of economists will find that their juggernaut car 
cannot proceed to the coldly logical conclusion. 

Liabour knows nothing of economics and economists know 
nothing of Ijabour. As a consequence the industrial affairs of 
the nation are either stagnant or stormy. Liabour is eager to 
explain itself and to learn. Can so much be justly said on 
behalf of the economists ? When we emerged from the war 
Liabour was led to believe that its condition would be much 
improved. Pcriiaps the future was depicted in hues more 
roseate than reasonable. Or perhaps wisdom after the event 
leads us to sit in harsh judgment upon well-meant adumbration. 
Be that as it may, Labour and every other section of the com- 
munity has undergone a series of rude awakenings. At the 
present time it is the working classes who have, or who honestly 
believe they have,, most reason to fear the trend of events. This 
is because every definitely^ industrial suggestion pul forward by 
the combination of economists and employers seems to Ihe work- 
ing clatsses to indicate widespiead unemployment in the not very 
remote future. Lt may be well before considering that state- 
ment in detail lo point out that Labour considerB, not without 
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some show of reason, that the science of Political Economy as 
preached to-day is something arranged definitely for and on 
behalf of the masters. Do our economists take their facts from 
employers or from employe<l? To which class do they explain 
their reasoning? On the other hand, British Liabour of to-day 
has, and need have, no prouder boast than this; it has made 
consistent effort to understand and to be understood. This 
brings us back naturally to the suggestion of widespread unem- 
ployment. The cheap sneer at “ the iineinployinent bogey ” 
defeats its own end. The man who put those words together 
has never been unemployed in the workman's sense, moreover, 
such a phrase-maker knows nothing of unemployment. Nor will 
he learn anything of it from careful study of I^oor Daw statistics. 
To know what unemployment can be, and all too often has been, 
one must have lived in a tenement house on a workman’s pay, or 
without it, throughout months of depression. At such times the 
unemployed and their de|>endents starve or accept relief. Sum 
the figures concerning starvation and relief, still you have not 
come near to gauging the matter. The charities of the rich are 
as nothing compare-l with the charities of the |>oor. How could 
it be otherwise? Will a man eat all he has while in the room 
above or below there is slow starvation ? 

For, roughly, f<mr years V>ofore the war labourers in certain 
districts in the richest tow'n of the ricliost country in the world 
were deemed falike hy their masters and their mates) to be well 
off if they earned from twonty-s€?ven to twenty -nine shillings a 
week. Yet if a man on the higlier rate had four cliildrop. it is 
easy to show that there wa^s m»t a possible t^^■o^;fence a day for 
the food of each child, however carefully the wage might be 
managed. 

Unemployment, then, so far from being a mere !>ogey, is a 
very real menace, lurking in f’hannel Tunnel scheiiies, in 
suggestions to burn coal at the pit’s mouth, in tlie enc^iuragement 
given to women to enter industries, in transport co-ordination, and 
in the employment of more automatic machinery and proposals of 
mass production generally. 

In the past wc have had at one end of a depressing gamut the 
practice of unreasonable speeding up, and, at the other, an un- 
, principled restriction of output. Yet neither speeding up nor 
restricted output is wholly to be condemned. Trade TTnion 
tyranny is ba^l, but it was brought into Iwung by something pos- 
sibly worse. Has that something worse been swept away? Our 
dail3* papers are at constant fmiiis to fell us that it has. But the 
workman who resuls of the driving out of the old bad practices 
also reads of the new proposals. He is told that these reoon- 
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struction schemes are endorsed by- the economists who have the 
nation’s welfare at heart. But the suggestions are not explained 
to him by economists, or anyone else. We have had unemploy- 
ment in the past. Any unemployment is too much from the 
w'orkman’s point of view ; but not so from the master’s. The 
bricklayer’s labourer is cheap because there are so many of him. 
In shipbuilding and engineering ** Captains of Industry” have 
not scrupled to assert (in the bad old days of six years ago) that 
they regard a surplus of unemployed Ljaboiir as necessary to the 
economic well-being of their industries — Labour must be suffi- 
ciently fluid. 

The man who will not lay more than four hundred bricks a 
day is stupidly overdoing what was originally a quite reasonable 
practice. When masters sought to induce speeding up, before 
the phrase came into use, by secretly bribing one or two men of 
each gang to work “on the run,” the unbribed w’ere quick to 
detect the trick ; and thus the first definite Union limitation of 
output came into ludng. Quite recently in this and many other 
industries English employers have sought to attain the same end 
by statements as to what the American workman does. Such 
statements are not usually accepted by British working men ; 
partly because some of them have been in America and partly 
because some American workmen have come to this country. 
The eni]>loyer who says, or prevails upon others to say, that there 
should be no limit to production either does not mean quite what 
he says or is nut a very wise jx^rson. If the o|x?rative being paid 
by the hour is to work as hard as he jx^ssibly can throughout 
each shift, then it follows that he must so gauge his effort as 
to collapse at his bench when the hooter blows for “ knocking 
off.” If this idea were seriously entertained by the masters it 
would be at least as f<x>]isli as the attitude of the workman who 
aims at doing as little as )H>s.sible. The only reasonable policy 
for everyone concerned is a recognition of the fact that a fair 
day’s work means something between the utmost and the least. 
Sensible workmen recognise that if such a standard can be fixed 
in a xmrticular trade it must approximate more closely to the 
utmost than to the least. To persons unaccustomed to factory 
routine, and even to some masters, it may still seem a little 
absurd to insist that the highest iX)ssiblo is almost invariably un- 
attainable. An instance can be recndled where a workman was * 
accused of ” slacking.” By way of defence he asked simply that 
an operation might be timed and watched by his superiors from 
start to finish. This was done, and the forty minutes thus taken 
were deemed to have been fully occupied. The man was then 
told that since the single operation took forty minutes he should 
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perform it twelve times in eight hours. He ventured to point 
out that while many men can run a mile in five minutes few 
could negotiate twelve in an hour. His argument was not liked 
by Authority, but had to be admitted.^ 

Here again, as in our consideration of the fear of unemploy- 
ment, we ore brought face to face w'ith the fact that persons who 
blame Labour upon any count whatsoever are often overlooking 
some point which is a matter of common knowledge to working 
men. The point overlooked may he of no great ini{x>rfance, quite 
insufficient, perhaps, to condone the practice condemned, yet 
such omission gives the workman a weatH-tn which he may use 
with more or less mischievous effect. As a striking instance of 
what is meant in this connection, wo may recall the fact that in 
December, 1919, Mr. Lloyd George blamed workers for stopping 
work over punctually, when, by continuing for but a few minutes 
beyond their scheduled time, an operation or a journey might be 
completed.* This overlooked the fact that the man who takes or 
loses one minute at the f>eginning of the day is debited with at 
leas^ fifteen, while should he give his employer fifteen they will 
not count as even one. 

So much, then, for tlie errors of economists and <*dueated 
persons generally concerning Labour. Xow has Labour any 
sort of ground for venturing to di.spute with the economists upon 
points which are essentially within the province of the economist 
whether he has or has not complete knowledge of the conditions 
under which Labour lives and works? 

The world’s food supply will always be a matter of grave 
importance. Just now it is a burning question. The workman 
considers it not merely wrong that anyr>ne sliould die of starva- 
tion, but he goes even to the length of saying tliat there should 
never be a food shortage. The economist replies by making refer- 
ence to the teacliing of Malthiis, and considers that the matter is 
thus settled. A few days ago, chatting with a group of work- 
men, the present writer explained the facts put forward by 
Malthus — addressing his friends in the vernacular and avoiding 
reference to arithmetical and geometrical progression. He was 
disappointed ; they did not seem to understand. Some time later 
one of them came to him and propounded a question : ** That 
Methuselah bloke, or whatever his name was, was he the same 
joint as said ‘mostly fools*?*'* To understand the mental atti- 
tude of this man and his mates it may be well to reflect that his 


(1) Th« pmiient wriler warn the workman ccmcomecl. 

(2) Poll MaU OazHU TUsa. IS. 1919. 

(3) In apolfjfnr needed here ? Burely any tampering with aueh a gem would 
Le ahf^r vandalism T 
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question was guided by knowledge that it is now posaifide 
thzough brick walls, to fly upside down, and to communksate 
without wires. * . 

Questions concerning the desirability or otherwise of enor- 
mously increased output are now very eagerly discussed. First, 
by way of anticipating a not impossible confusion of thought, 
it may be well to say that while deliberately restricted output is 
usually a mistaken policy or even an act of immorality, yet the 
taking of steps calculated enormously to increase output is quite 
a dilTerent matter, which the workman thinks may be a wrong of 
at least equal gravity. This latter course, mass production of all 
kinds, is being advocated by economists, and more or less stub- 
bornly resisted by workers. The economist sc^ys in effect : ^You 
men should accept a lower rate per piece (no matter whether you 
are paid by day work or by piece work rates, that does not affect 
the issue now). Thus you will secure more custom, wider 
markets, obtain higher wages, and buy more cheaply." The 
workman admits, to clear the ground, that it does not matter 
in this connection which system' of jmyment, piece or day rate, 
is adopted, but the difficulty for him remains, will it be wise to 
help in the adoption of schemes urhich depend on the turning 
out of much cheaply that more may possibly bo sold. Strip the 
question of all detail, and one grisly difficulty confronts us : will 
the proposed system create unemployment or will it not? The 
workman fears it will, the economist asserts it will not, but is 
very reluctant to give a clear reason for the faith which is in 
him. Meanwhile, the workman is being called many things, 
none of which are complimentarj^ because he will not accept the 
bald assertion. The Government, our newsi>apers, educated per- 
sons generally, all insist that the workman is quite wrong here. 
But they do not explain. Instead they all adopt the opposite 
course. The Government, through the Post Office and the rail- 
urays, seeking to increase revenue, puts up the price per piece, 
and appears callous concerning any possible decrease of sales. 
Week by week we have read of newspniiers increasing their price 
and being content to risk smaller circulation as a consequence. 
Medical men and lawyers increase their fees, and seem to say, 
" We do not want more clients." Government, large employers, 
and educated persons generally are all busy putting up their 
prices and reducing their clievUdlc, simultaneously telling Ijabour 
that the one sound policy is to sell at low prices' to the increased 
number of buyers w'ho will thus be attracted. What is Labour 
to think? 

If the workman is told that the wrong policy is being forced 
upon educated persons by Labour’s repeated demands for in- 
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creased wages, he will not be slow to reply that if the wage of 
every postal worker had been doubled, still this would not justify 
the doubling of postal charges, because, as he has been re- 
peatedly told, •' labour is not everything in production.** To 
this argument the workman may add that there is practically no 
labour employed in either the medical or the legal professions. 
If now the economist retort that it is not exactly wages which 
have forced postal, railway, legal, medical, and news]>aper charges 
up, but rather the general cost of living. Labour will probably 
want to know whether wages are all that go to make up the 
resultant cost of living? So that the argument has returned to 
the x^iut whence it started — the doubling of wages should not 
double the cost of the finished article. 

Pressed to explain in other directions, the* ptditical economist 
sometimes advances yet another tabloid doctrine : “ Sun’ival of 
the fittest.** The w<jrkman’s reply here is usna-lly terse rather 
than polite. Possibly he may refer quite bluntly to having seen 
pigs feeding at a trough. It is not such genemlisations as these 
which help the nation, the ecimomist, or the workman. The 
workman’s main ditViculty lie.s in that ho wishes to know where 
he must look for evidence as to the insatiability of markets; how, 
in fact, is it jxjssiblo to assert tliat with lower cost of production 
sales will so increase that real wages ]x?r man having undergone 
no diminution the suiiie number of workers will l>e retained. Will 
the lower price j>t?r i»iecc return ]>rofit enough to alhiw the present 
numljer of workers to receive the .same ralt? of pay? When an 
economist asserts in the ]inhlic Pre.^s that under improved condi- 
tions one man should dfi as much as <mo liundrcd now accomplish. 
Labour asks what will he<-onie of tlie Tiinety-uiiic ? When the 
real live political cc*on<jmist can he hujiid and induced to answer 
he usually harangue s liis hearers ujwjn only one phase of the 
workman’s main difliculty, to the total exchi.sion of the other. 
He confines him.self, in fact, to explaining cither liow higher 
wages may be po.s.sible for the few, or how tlie industry may 
employ more hands. Tjahour can hardly be termed greedy for 
wanting both conditions simultaneously. 

When this entire question of wagtrs p<^r man and numbers to 
be employed is put to the economist, his first line of defence 
usually shapes itself somewhat on this wi.se : ** If a manufac- 
turer pays A:4()() per week to men wlio |>roducc 1,000 articles, 
then we have each man receiving .1*4 for turning out teu articles. 
Therefore fts. is the labour charge on each article. Now suppose 
that the workers double their output and wages are raised to £600 
\vcek, the same number of men being employed. Wages 
are thus £6 per man fa sub.stantial gain to the workers), and 
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2,000 articles are turned out*at a total wages cost of 6 b. each, as 
against the previous 8s., so that the manufacturer paying higher 
wages can yet offer his goods at a lower price.’* 

The workman sees immediately that these hypothetical condi- 
tions would be very nice indeed for everyone in that particular 
shop. The economist may select other figures to work upon, 
and thus outline a condition of things which would be still more 
pleasant — in that particular shop. But there is the difficulty. 
Assume the new state to have materialised in any shop or 
factory, and at once the workman objects that the increased out- 
put of any one shox> tends to narrow the market for every other 
shop in the industry. Here the economist usually abandons, as 
it were, his first line of defence, and, going outside the one 
industry, tells us that since the original trade is now run on 
more sound economic lines the nation will be in a better position 
to employ any men who may have been crowde<l out; that the 
men compelled to leave the first trade will find openings in other 
industries. To thi.s the workman objects that the suggestion 
seems to be that the bright new conditions arc to apply to all 
industries, not merely to the favoured few, that, in fact, men 
leaving one trade to seek work in another will l>e met by the 
men leaving that other already improved industry. In such dis- 
cussions the workman is as a rule t<x> good a sportsman to insist 
that he who has sj“>ent many years as, let us say, a comb maker 
would not be of much immediate use in the boot trade, even if 
the boot trade were not already upon the better economic basis, 
employing less lalxiur to produce more. 

Alternatively it is, of course, open to the jwlitical economist to 
adduce certain concrete instances, referring to what has already 
been done in some industries. A favourite case in point is- that 
of our cotton manufacture, Kconoinists contend that the intro- 
duction of machinery here enorraoiisly increased the number of 
hands employed. The workman admits the growth of the in- 
dustry, pointing out, however, that two im|x>rtant factors have 
been overlooked. First, the climate of Lancashire is ideal for the 
industry, and prevails nowhere else in the world. Next, when 
machinery was being introduced into the weaving sheds so, too, 
was machinery being applied to transport, ^he sudden cheapen- 
ing of goods synchronised with the new possibilities of delivery 
in markets hitherto inaccessible. Something was at work to 
foster development besides the introduction of machinery directly 
applied to production. Looked at in another way, the quaint 
thing is that the very forces w^hich appeared to upset the teaching 
of Malthus were at the same time working to make the opera- 
tive’s doubts seem foolish. Had the climate of Lancashire re- 
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mained as we know and transport developed as we have seen, 
without the application of machinery to cotton manufacture, who 
shall say whether short time in the mills would be so frequently 
heard of? 

Becently the economist has taken to adducing the instance of 
one particular firm in one particular trade — ^the Ford Motor Co. 
‘'Here/* says the advocate of mass production, ** is a splendid 
instance of what can be done. And no man employed by the 
firm receives less than a jxiund a day.'* To this the argumenta- 
tive workman ox:)ix»ses the contention that probably if to-morrow 
one margarine factory or one Ixxd factory- adopted similar methods 
they, too, would reap a xery rich har\-cst for shareholders and 
workmen alike. But if a second, a third, and a fourth margarine 
or boot factory followed suit, what would be the ]X>sition? The 
pioneer firm WiiuKl probably lose niucli of the advantage derived 
from its position of splendid isolation. The crux of the entire 
problem as regards much increased output made ]v»sinble by 
mechanical moans seems to lie in that. The firm which first 
cuts the price s<.-ores initially, jiossibly without creating unemploy- 
ment. As soon as other firms in the same industry come into 
line the advantage of tlVe wider market is divklod up. Moreover, 
it can never he forgotten that the whole ]'K>int of introducing auto- 
matic machinery is “labour saving." If the saving of lalwir 
can be effected whore there is already too much unemployment 
without creating furthi-r un€*in]iloyineni tlit* workman wants to 
know how it is to bo done. He is not .satisfied concerning the 
boundless markets which apfvar essential to all schemes of 
reconstr uct ion . 

Liabour’s attitude ujon the whole question of production may 
be summed up in this way : The s^msihle workman docs not advo- 
cate dediberate or unreasonable restriction of output, though he 
would insist tliat no man can work at his own utmost pace for 
a period of hours on end. and that in certain special cases the 
pace of a group must l>e that of the slowest. It is a recog- 
nised fact that the of a marching army is ever that of the 

slowest. When it is suggested that output sliould be much in- 
creased by the introdiirtion at mean.s more or less novel and 
artificial it should he. Ixirne in mind that we have had unemploy- 
ment in the past, and that unemployment is not merely a hard- 
ship to certain workmen and their fairiilicK, it is also a great strain 
ii{K>n their neighbour.s who are in work, and will, moreover, 
always he a menace t/» the €‘ntire community, for even though 
l^dshevism or anything akin may ncii r<*6t]lt, yet the retention 
of conditions in a nation is not gcxsl for that nation. The 
|x>litical economists may (they certainly should) be right in their 
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conteiition that unemployment will not be created under the pro- 
posed changes. But their contention is directly opposed to all 
that the workman can deduce from his experience. If the work- 
man's deductions are incorrect then it is for the employer and 
the economist to explain matters to him. And the beirt explana- 
tion would be proof of the advocate's own faith. 

Fortunately the argument that unemployment will not be 
created is capable of very simple corroboration which would imme- 
diately satisfy the working classes. But this useful evidence will 
not bo found in the doings of any pioneer firm in any industry. 

If in any trade or industry it is sought to introduce machinery, or 
methods, or both, which will enable one man to accomplish as 
much as was formerly the w'ork of ten, then let the masters in 
making their proposal insure all their workmen against unem- 
ployment. If the luastors and their allies, the economists, are 
right, and unemployment is not likely to be created, then an 
insurance scheme actunrially sound will not cost much. State 
insurance is not suggested here because we already know the 
National Health Insurance Act in practice. If the masters are 
sure of the benefits to be obtained under mass production and 
similar sclicnies, then their course is simple, let them back their 
opinion,, thus safeguarding and convincing their workers at an 
outlay which, assuming the accuracy of the. optimist prognostica- 
tions, will easily be recovered. 

Apart from any siicii scheme as that just suggested, there ia 
one and only one direction in which the workers are prepared to 
welcome the notion of greatly increased production. That is in 
matters of food raising. We have both land and lal>our which 
are not b<»ing made use of. As we approacdi the Autumn of 1920 
we hear dark hints of fixul shortage. Boumania will have no 
wheat to ex[)ort, while the Argentine has recently prohibited such 
export. Working men arc saying to-day that, should there be 
any shortage, someone in authority must have blundered very 
seriously. It is nearly two years since the proclamation of 
Armistice. Throughout all that i^erkul there has been land to 
spare, while for the last eighteen months at least there has ISeen 
too much unemployment. 

Having its origin jH^rhaps in a joke, there is now* a catch phrase 
to be heard among educated people, which runs : "I 'atea 
Tjabour." If we kx)k below the surface here we are led to con- 
clude the real meaning is that nieml>ers of the upper and middle 
class dislike the changes which ap]x>ar to bo coming into being aa 
the result of Ijabour's demands. While this attitude is easy to 
understand, yet it may not be unreasonable to ask whether the 
community as a whole would not find a great deal to ** *ate^* if 
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economists and employers were permitted to do as they please 
with Labour without having first made the possihilities of the 
situation clear to Labour. 

The working classes admit their ignorance of economic science, 
but consider tliat they may with some show of reason doubt the 
conclusions of economists because explanations are not forth- 
cmning, because economists disagree among tlierasclves, and 
because economists are better acquainted with the masters’ view- 
point and conditions of life than with those of the men. 

When proposals of more jwtviuction, mass production, and 
labour-saving are mooted by leonoinists and employers the work- 
men are alarmed, for they know l^etter than either ocunomists or 
employers what unempl(\viiK-nt has been and can be. 

The workman regards the siigge.«tion of less payment jwr piece 
producing more wages as .'i<imetliing in the nature of a conjuring 
trick, and contends that educated persttus arc adopting the oppo- 
site ixdk\v in the eonduet of their own affairs. If the economists 
will not explain how the triek works there remains hut one way 
of convincing the men. Ma>tors muM back their avowed opinion 
by insuring tlu- workmen against unemployment. 

How.\ui» I,nTi.F.. 
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During the last two or three months there has been much further 
discussion of the important Near East and Middle East questions, 
fresh point being given to it by the signing of the Peace by 
Turkey, by the allocation of the Mandates and the consequent 
action of the Powers chiefly interested with regard to Palestine, 
Syria, and Mesoix^tainia, and by the troubles, disorders, and 
fighting taking place in Asia Minor, Caucasia, and Persia. 
Mi’sopotamia in particular has been the subject of keen debate, 
whicli lias I>oen intensified by the seriously disturbed condition 
of that country, as shown in a succession of War Office cowi- 
vitiuiqurfi telling of risings, sieges, murders, and other manifesta- 
tions nt hostility to tht* ifandatorv Power. .The Bolshevist 
dt^scent from Baku to Enzcli on the Caspian and other Bolshevist 
operations in the same region had brought Persia again into 
prominence, but for the moment the course of events in Meso- 
]f>otnmia overshadows the situation in Persia, which, however, has 
not ceased to be of thr highest inifwtance as a main factor in 
the general jiosition of affairs in the Middle East. Of course, 
Briti.sh responsilulity fiiP ^^eso]V)tamia stands on a different 
footing altogether from that for iVrsia, but it has been evident for 
some time that British policy practically lcH>ks on these two coun- 
tries as forming in effect a unit, and must, as things are. continue 
to do so. This bracketing of Mesc»f»otamia and Persia was very 
noticeable- in recruit statements in Parliament respecting tiu? 
dis|>osition of the British forot's and the ex|xpnditure involved. 
A legacy of tlie Great War, the idea of this conjunction is 
becoming familiar, and already we speak of “our tixxips in Meso- 
potamia and Persia ” without being con.«?cious of anything novel 
or surprising, and similarly we speak of “our ex}>enditure in 
Meso|x)tamia and Persia.” It is possible to represent the com- 
bination as merely accidental and as probably of very temiwary 
duration, but keeping in mind British policy as necessarily shaped 
by the pressure of circumstances inside and immediately outside 
the regions concerned during and since the war, it may perhaps 
more accurately be described ns inevitable and as likely to persist 
so long as these circumstances exorcise, as they do exercise, a 
dominating infinoure. 

In previous issues of this Review the writer endeavoured to 
consider, carefully and impartially, these circumstances in their 

various Usiici-ts and to face the facts, the more recent articles 

a 
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being' that on **The Arab Question/* which appeared in the 
February number, and that on **Th6 Middle East/* which was 
published in the May number, both of this year. After noticing 
what was happening throughout the Middle East generally, the 
latter article' dealt chiefly with Syria, in which a new and critical 
situation had been created by the proceedings of what was termed 
a Pan-Syrian Congress that had met in Damascus and had pro- 
claimed the independence of the country under the kingship of 
the Emir Feisal. The writer pointed out that France was 
unlikely to accept this action of the Congress, and noted that 
the long delay of the Peace Conferees in reaching a decision as 
to the settlement with Turkey had been most unfortunate. That 
decision was not come to till the meeting of the Premiers at 
San I\cmo. and by that time a year and a half had elapsed since 
the Armistice had been granted to the Turks. In his speech 
in the House of Commons on June 23 rd Mr. Lloyd George 
asserted that the long delay in settling with Turkey was “entirely 
attributable** report! to the request of the T’nited States 

that discussion of the Turkish Treaty shoiiKl he deferred until it 
saw its way to participate. The Tnited States «lkl not see its 
way, and the Prime Minister rightly characterised the delay as 
costly. For things happened, criticism was provoked, ill-feeling 
was engendered, and partisans and propagandists of all sorts 
had ample opjxirtunities to disseminate their idiias and doctrines, 
opjxirtunitie.s of which they were not slow to avail themselves. 
In this period of uncertainty and drift broad asj>rcts of policy for 
the Near and the Middle F.ast were lost sight of in the West, 
whose statesmen subordinated nearly eveiydhing, no doubt natur- 
ally enough, to finding .-solutions €•{ their ^avu more pressing 
problems, and decided steps, which would have been compara- 
tively easy to take under the trernemdous shock of the war and 
its termin«ation, were not taken. 

For al>out a year the Britisli were in military occupation of the 
Tiirki.«h ^^iddIe East, which was and is predominantly Arab, 
and then an arrangement was made with I’rance >>3* which she 
entered into inilitarv* occupation of Syria and Cilicia, the British 
remaining in Palestine and Mesopotamia. An exception to this 
statement was pre.sentod by Eastern Sv'ria — the tract of territory 
which included the cities of Alepfio, Homs, Hama, and DamascuB 
in an Arab arlministration, under Feisal, set up in the course 
of Loni .MIenhy'b victories. As the months went past and their 
|K)litical destinv' remained unde<!idi?d by the Western arbiters, 
the .-Xnibs grew imj^atient and restive. namaHcus was the centre 
of an intensive Pan-.\ral> agitation which had its first striking 
outcome in the Syrian Congress and its challenging doings, but 
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which was also stirring up strife in Mesopotamia. It was now 
evident to Great Britain and France^ the two Powers interested, 
that something had to be done and done quickly; the terms of 
the Treaty with Turkey had to bo settled, and settled they were, 
without American assistance. **The moment the terms^were 
settled/’ said Mr. Lloyd George, *’and the moment we sent those 
terms to Turkey, and decided definitely who the Mandatory Power 
should be, we immediately acted upon the declaration of Novem- 
ber, 1918.” He was speaking about Mesopotamia, but his 
remarks also covered Syria and Palestine. What was the declara- 
tion to which he referred ? Sometimes called the Charter of the 
Arabs, it is of first-class importance. It was published after 
Turkey had been granted the armistice, and on the very eve of 
the conclusion of hostilities with Germany. It was an official 
declaration of the French and British Governments, who doubt- 
less had both given it the most careful consideration. More than 
that, it is the only one of the ” documents iq^^e ease ” which 
is oixui to everybody; there may bo others shortly, for Feisgil, 
in a recent interview given in Milan to a corrosix>ndent of the 
Morning Post, and published in that newspaper on September 6th, 
said that he would soon issue a statement containing all the 
pledges given by the British Government to King Hussein (of 
the Hedjaz), the Arab fH‘ople, and himself. 

The declaration of which Mr. Idoyd George spoke appeared in 
the British Press on November 8th, 1918. It stated that the 
object of Gri?at Britain and France in prosecuting the war in the 
FiOst was the coinpleh? and definitive emancipation of the )x?oples 
w'hich had so long been oppressed by the Turks, and the estab- 
lishment of govornincnts and national administrations deriving 
their authority from the initiative and free choice of the local 
populations. Both the British and I'rench Governments clearly 
announced that it was their intention to encourage and assist the 
formation of indigenous governments in Syria and Mesopotamia, 
and to recognise such governments as soon as they were actually 
established— -a phrase, this last, which was susceptible of some 
difference of interpretation. Finally the two Allied Governments 
declared, in resounding sentences, that their policy regarding 
these liberated lands was to secure impartial and equal justice 
for all, to facilitate the economic development of these regi<^ 
by inspiring and encouraging local action, to favour the diffusion 
of education, and to put an end to dissensions which had too 
long been exploited by the Turks for their own advantage — an 
admiral>le programme, but one most of which was, and it may 
be added is, in Arab conditions not prtvisely easy of being carried 
out in any short space of time. As reached at San Bemo, the 
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settlement in the Middle East of what had belonged to the fallen 
Turkish Empire was in consonance with the official declaration, 
qualified, however, first by the famous Balfour letter promising 
a National Home to the Jews in Palestine, a country which, 
it will be remembered, was claimed by the Pan-Syrian Congress 
as Arab, and secondly by certain agreements entered into by 
Great Britain, France, and some of the Arab leaders that in fact 
affected the w^hole situation. To France was assigned the Man- 
date for Syria, to Great Britain the Mandate for Palestine and 
the Mandate for Meso2X)tamia. During the inter\*al between the 
publication of the declaration and the announcement of the settle- 
ment the charge was made that there had been a change in the 
policy of the British Government, but Mr. Ijlo3'd George denied 
it. The debate in the House on that occasion was on Meso- 
potamia, and he maintained there w'as no foundation for the 
suggestion that the Government had at last returned to its 
original intentions with res|>ect to that country. The Govern- 
ment, he said, had never de]>arted from them, but had been 
unable to act u|x>n them until the Mandate had been given, when 
it took action at once. 

Before considering this action it is pertinent to note the action 
taken by Franco with resjiect to East Syria, and Iw the British 
with regard to Palestine, after the San Remo decision, for, both 
regions were and are affected by the I’an-Arah movement, just 
as Mesopotamia has been and is. General Gouraud, the High 
Commissioner of the French Republic in Syria and Cilicia and 
Comma nder-in-CIiief of the Armj’ of the Levant, had told the 
inhabitants of the Syrian coa.st, over which he exercised almost 
complete control from the beginning of the French military 
occupation, that in the absence of the anthorisation of the Peace 
Conference the proceedings of the Pan-Syrian Congress of 
Damascais must be deemed of no force because they were illegal. 
The San Remo meeting ignored the Pan-Syrian Congress with 
its proclamation of independence under the kingship of Feisal, 
and definitely gave to France the Mandate for Sj’^ria, w’hich 
meant all Syria north of a line drawn a short distance above 
Haifa, the line being tlie boijndar3’ of l?a 1 estine on that side. 
Without going into details, some of wbich are still rather obscure, 
of all that occurred between the French and the Arabs, the upshot 
of the enforcement of the Mandate has been the occupation of 
Damascus Gouraud, the fall of Feisal and of his administra- 
tion, and the creation of a new .Arab administration more directly 
responsive to French ideas, wliile, almost simultaneously, the 
Lebanon has been constituted a sc‘.parate State, the Grand Liban^ 
w'ith a larger area than w^as covered by the former Turkish 
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sanjak of the same name, and with ports at Beyrout and Tripoli. 
For taking up her Mandate France had given Gouraud a force 
of about 80,000 men, and in presence of this army serious 
opposition ceased, but the collapse of the Feisal administration 
came about so quickly as to indicate the artificial nature of the 
State which had been brought into being. It remains, however, 
to be seen whether Gouraud, who has an able collaborator in 
M. Bobert de Caix, will deal with East Syria as a single political 
entity, or think it better to split it up into four separate States, 
each of which will be grouped around one of the four Arab 
cities. That France will have no further trouble with the Arabs 
who are under her Mandate is not to bo expected, but she has 
had considerable exi>eriencc elsewhere in handling Arab iK>pula- 
tions which will serve her in good stead. Her programme is 
outlined in the following quotation from the Temps : — 

** l^nc politique* Rago ot liberals cluit urms pt-rxiiettru u brt‘f drlui cle rt'tirer 
df Syrie la pliipurt dfs forcos d\>cciij>ation fruiu;aisfs. t t. dr k;s iTXiiplae«*r par 
flt'8 milices ou ime gt'iidurmt^rii* IcK'ale. tiienir rllo doit mottre fin aiix 

orri iii'H d'adiiiiiiistrati(.fn dirreto qiii i'lirciil rotntiiisrs an drbut pur dcs agents 
ci%'ilK oil iniUtairi‘H irop z^les. Notre role doit u*etre duns le b^^’snt que 
celui d*iin couseille qui abutienxiu soigneu.<eTnent d 'iutervenlr dans le detail 
doa ulTaires luilituires on udminislrativi*!?. ii ertte eondilion sndeinent 

que In Syrie st^ra pour la France un appoint, et non uu jioids." 

Touching Talestine, it must be recognised that the British 
Government, after the allcx:ation of the Mandate, made what has^ 
every appearance of being un excellent start in the appointment 
or Sir Herbert Samuel us High Commissioner. The fear that 
his being a Jew and a Zionist would be i>rejudiciul to his success 
seems to be groundless. Broad principles of ixihcy have been 
marked out for him, and though ditliciiltios as regards details 
are certain to arise, they are not likely to be insufferable. On 
his arrival in the Holy Land early in July be issued a proclama- 
tion, in the name of King George, telling the Palestinians that 
the business of Great Britain was to ensure the iwaceful and 
prosperous development of their country under a wise and liberal 
administration, and that the duties of the Mandatory Power would 
be discharged with absolute inifirrtiality, the rights of every race 
and every creed being resfK'cted. Beferring to the decision of 
the Allied and Associated Powers that measures were to be 
adopted for the gradual establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish f>eople, the proclamation went on to state 
that these measures wpuld not in any way aflect the civil or 
religious rights or diminish the prosf>erity of the general popula- 
tion of the land. In a speech delivered after the reading of the 
proclamation the High Commissioner declared that Great Britain 
asked for no privileges for herself, wtmld draw no tribute to swell 
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her own revenues, and that the taxes paid by the people would 
be spent for the benefit of the people. He announced that a 
small Advisory (Council would be appointed, consisting mainly 
of officials of the Government, but also including ten unofficial 
members chosen firom various sections of the community. “ Such 
. has been/' he remarked, '‘in many parts of the British Empire 
the first stage in the development of self-governing institutions." 
He promised that when the Mandate has passed through its final 
stages, i.e., when its terms have been approved by the Lieague 
of Nations, the Civil Ser\'ice of Palestine will be placed on a 
permanent footing, with security of employment, subject to 
efficiency and good conduct, and with pension rights for its 
officers. Naturnlly the higher officers will nt first be British, 
who will be replaced by Palestinians when they have been suffi- 
cients* trained ; but the lower ranks will be open to all Pales- 
tinians irrespective of race or creed. Sir Herbert Samuel has 
been received very well, and most rejx)rts agree as to the tran- 
quillity of the country. It is good supplenuntary evidence of 
his success that the Arabs on the east side of the Jordan, W'ho 
were temporarily under the Feisal administration, but are not 
within the French zone, have requeste<l him to help them to 
form a Government for themselves, and that, having consented 
to do so, he is sending a .small number of qualified ]X)litical officers 
to advise and guide them. This little Trans-Jordan State is to 
be independent of Palestine, but the economic bonds between 
them are strong. 

After the allocation of the Mandate for Mesopotamia, the 
Briti.sh Government, by the Acting Civil Commi.sRioncr in that 
country, made on June 20th an announcement at Baghdad of its 
policy. It was stated in this that Great Britain, having been 
entrusted with the Mandate, anticipated that tlie Mandate would 
(1) constitute Me.sopotamia as an independent State under the 
guarantee of the Ijcague of Nations and subject to the. ^fandatc 
to Great Britain ; (2) lay on the British Government the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of internal j)eace and external 
security ; and (3) require that Government to formulate an 
Organic Liaw, to be framed in consultation with the people of 
Alesopotamia, and with due regard to the rights, wishes, and 
interests of all the communities of the country. Further, the 
Mandate was to contain provisions to facrilitate the development 
of Mesopotamia as a self-governing State until such time as it 
could stand by itself, when the Mandate would cease to operate, 
Tt was also announced that the British Government had com- 
mit tc^l the incc)3tion of this task to Sir Percy Cox, who would be 
authorised to call into^ being, as provisional bodies, a Council of 
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State under an Arab President and a General Elective Assembly 
representative of, and freely selected by vote by, the population 
of Mesopotamia. Sir Percy’s special duty would be to prepare, 
in consultation with the General Elective Assembly, the per- 
manent Organic Law, by which term was meant a Constitution. 
Before the announcement was made Sir Percy had relinquished 
his post as Minister at Tehran, and he was in Baghdad when it 
was made, but his presence there was only with the object of 
his becoming acquainted at first hand with what changes the 
situation in Mesopotamia had undergone since he had left it to 
go to Persia, and hence of being in a more favourable position 
to consult with and advise the Government in Tjondon, w’hither 
he was going immediately. 

No attempt was made in the announcement at Baghdad to 
delimit the frontiers of Mesopotamia, but from the debates and 
answers to questions in Parliament, as well as from what was 
said in the French Chamber, it appears to be settled that the 
new State is to consist of the three former Turkish vilayets of 
Basra, Baghdad, and Mosul. France is to be comi^ensated tor 
losing Mosul, which was placed in her sphere by the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement, by receiving 25 per cent, of tbe oil of Mesoixitamia, 
and not of Mosul alone. Should the oil deposits prove as valu- 
able as they are believed to be by experts, France, free from all 
the cost and the other burdens of administration, may w'-ell con- 
gratulate herself on having concluded an excellent bargain. 
Alternatively, if the oil deixjsits turn out not to be valuable, she 
may felicitate herself on not being called on to administer a tract 
of country Avhich really forms an integral part of that lying south 
of it. There is no doubt that Mr. Lloyd George was correct in 
saying that the three vilayets form essentially a unit racially, 
commercially, and strategically. Though there are Kurds in the 
north and north-east, the mass of the x>opulation is Arab. No 
political unity, however, exists among the tribes. No tribe 
emerges as of commanding importance, no Emir or prince, native 
to the soil, as of preponderant influence. (The Emir Abdulla, 
whom some Mesopotamian notables, meeting in Damascus, at the 
time of tbe Pan-Syrian Congress, elected “King of Irak,” is an 
Arab* of the Hcdjaz, and his partisans came chiefly from 
Baghdad.) There is a religious cleavage, for the south is Shia, 
the north Sunni Mahomedan. Yet in many things the Arabs, 
whether of Basra, Baghdad, or Mosul, are as one. When the 
troubles and disorders in Mesopotamia have been composed, the 
high effort of Great Britain under the Mandate will bo to unite 
and nationalise the tribes — a difficult undertaking enough, but 
one which would he still harder had Mosul been placed outside 
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the Mandate ; if France had been given the Mandate for Mosul 
she would have found herself in a similar predicament, for there 
is no real dividing-line between Mosul and Baghdad. The ques- 
tion whether Great Britain should continue to interest herself 
only in the Basra vilayet or in the three vilayets together would 
appear to be settled finally by the acceptance of the Mandate 
for all Mesopotamia by the Government. Likewise, any further 
controversy as to whether Mesopotamia will or will not be a 
“ paying proposition ” would seem to be otiose. 

To carry out the Mandate, the precise terms of which have 
still to be decided, is Great Britain's business. IVior to the 
allocation of the Mandate and the present disturbance.s, the public 
had an impression that, speaking generally, the situation in Meso- 
potamia was giKid, and that the Meso]H>tamians would co-o|X 5 rate 
with goodwill in the British plans for their benefit. There had 
been trouble with the Kurds, but it had not ]>een very serious. 
There had been some fighting in th€> first half of this year — in 
January at Abu Keinal and in June at Tel Afar, while in May 
a train had been wrecked by Aral>s on the railway from l^aghdad 
to Kalaat Shergat, in the direction of Mosul, but no particular 
significanco was attached apparently to tb<*sc occurrences. It 
was not till well into July that it was sns|KH*fed, as cowmurntfu^ 
after conmiuniqttt was published, that all was not well, and that 
Mesopotauiia iniglit ]irove a much nuire dillieiilt affair than bsid 
been aiiticif>ated. Yet a very definite warning bad been given. 

In March last then wa.< made ]>nblic a de.‘5jKitcli of General 
Sir George MacMuini, datt-d Xoveinber liilli. and written 

in Baghdad, where he was then in ( hief ('oniinand of the Meso- 
fK>t:iirjiaii Kxpeditionarv I'orce. In this despatch Sir George 
obser\-ed fir.«t of all tiial the iiioiiths iininediatfly following the 
Armistice liad VK^en giv« n over to deiiiohi)i>ing trooj».s surplus to 
the force coii.«idered iit-ee-’-sary for the Army f»f ( )i'eiij>atioii , and 
to reducing all auxiliary servie«-s. 1 )uring that |m riod there were 
no disturbance.s in the country. JV-rhapK lie thought the dev 
inobilisation was excessive, for he went on to jHiiiit out that tlu* 
long delay in coming to a deci.sion as to the future <»f Mesi>- 
]>otarnia, which originally lia^l lofjked to an trfTective British 
control as certain and innnediate, had liad a had i-frect. The pitch 
had been qiif*ored by Pan-Arab enthusiasts, Pan-Islam and Pan- 
Turk propaganda, the aclivitie.s of the Gorninittee of Union and 
Progress, and the approach of Ikd.'^ljevisni to f’ersia. Inirigiie 
of every kind was rife and there distiirbing ruiiicairs. Sir 

fieorge declared that after making a .survey of the situation he 
was itiiicdi struck wdth “vok*ariic” |Missihilif ies in Mesojjotamia 
c»wliig to Mahonurdan unrest in Kgyjit and India, the spread of 
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the new Wahabi movement in Arabia, the unrest among the 
Kurds, the Pan-Arab intrigue, and the large number of well- 
armed tribes between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, both on 
the Tigris and the Kui>hratcR. In the article on “The Middle 
East” which appeared in the- Portnightly for May, the writer* 
commented on what MficMiinn said as being a “notable summary 
of the disturbing and, indeed, disruptive forces at work in the 
Jjand between the Bivers.” Since the Generars despatch was 
^^Titten some at least of those forces have grown stronger or more 
aggressive. For one thing, the Bolshevists have done much more 
than make an approach towards Persia ; they have invaded that 
country. For another thing, there can be little or no doubt 
that there is truth in the reports that much of the present trouble 
in Mesopotamia is due to direct Bolshevist inspiration. Besides, 
the Bolshevists, since the Britisli witlulrawal from Batum, have 
reduced Caucasia to chaos, and this reacts on both Mesopotamia 
and Persia. 

It certainly looks as if the British Government had been taken 
by surprise by the outbreaks in ^lesopotamia. Things had 
seemed to be going well there. iMuch had been done by the 
British administrators for the material improvement of the 
country — no doubt of that whatever. Something had been done 
in the way of educating the ]K>pulation in self-government. As 
Tiord Ciirzon stated, every effort was made by these administrators 
to intere.^t, consult, and galvanise into political activity their 
charges. Municipal and divisional councils had been established, 
and Councils of Xotahl<*s. where it was imjx>ssihle to get any 
form of representative institution, were striVted. It is probable 
that the process of political education went too fast, and that 
there was too miieb zeal, but at the moment Ix>rd Curzon’s 
description of I^fesoiiotamia as an oasis in a desert of strife 
appeared to bo justified, and few could have imagined that it 
was so soon to be falsified. It was not because the British had 
not kept faith with the people : they had tried to do too much 
for them rather tl.an too little. The cau^a causans may be found 
in the absence during 1019 and 1020 of that “effective British 
control ” of which Sir George !^Tac!^^unn spoke in his despatch. 
In the circuinstances of Meso|K>tamia this control must he 
military, and the complete restoration of order will only come 
alK)tit when it is thoroughly effective again. Considerable forces 
were kept in the country, hut events have demonstrated that they 
were not considerable enough, and they have had to be greatly 
strengthened. An inspired article in the Times of September 
6th made an examination of the reasons for the outbreaks, but 
the most cogent was that these oocurrencies were the natural 
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reflex- of the mentality of the people of Mesopotamia — a people, 
for much the most part, suspicious., ignorant, and easily inflamed, 
deliberately played and worked upon by local and external in- 
fluences which became more and more active as the British 
demobilisation progressed. The reduction of the Army of Occu- 
pation bred doubts in the minds of many of the Mesopotamians 
whether Great Britain was as strong as they had supposed, and 
with these doubts came other doubts which discouraged the 
friends and emboldened the opponents of British policy. Until 
a real unity has been achieved among the tribes, a result which, 
however desirable, it is too much to hope will be attained quickly, 
it will be necessary for Groat Britain to maintain forces suffi- 
ciently powerful to ensure tranquillity. The loyalty of some of 
the Mesopotamian levies shows that part of these forces can be 
raised locally, and their strength could be gradually increased as 
opportunity served, a Mesopotamian Army thus being formed 
against the day when Mesopotamia shall be able to “stand alone.” 

After a brief visit to Liondon Sir Percy Cox, when this is being 
written, is on his w-ay back to Baghdad, and from his knowledge 
of the people and country and his old-time popularity and suc- 
cess, great confidence is felt in his ability to cope with the 
situation. There was a time, and that not long ago, when all 
Mesopotamia clamoured for his appointment as Governor. It 
is not known whether the British Government has modified the 
proposals put forward in the declaration of policy already referred 
to, but it is reasonable to suppose that in the main they will 
remain unchanged, their being carried out being expedited as 
much as possible. It is difficult to see how- the Government 
could take, having regard to the general position, any course 
other than that which it is pursuing. There is the fact of the 
Mandate — not a negligible thing. It is not only honour, duty, 
and expediency, as Liord Curzon said, that keep the British in 
Mesopotamia. The present y>ervasive exigencies of the British 
Empire compel them to remain there in force. Mesopotamia 
reacts on India and every other British interest in Asia, on w'hich 
continent Bolshevism is a.s active and malignant as ever. It is 
this same sheer imperial need that compels the British also to 
assist and succour Persia. 

In justifying the presence of British troops in Persia the 
Foreign Secretary made this plea : — 


** Tho troops in North-West Persia were there because their dlsappcaraxioo 
woiiM' open the door to invasion , partly by tho TurkH and partly by 

tbo lV>lKhr!vi«i8, which would bring, in all prohaiiility, tho Peraian Govern- 
ment to Oio ground, and would dcatroy almost in a breath the whole policy 
which wc have been building up in agreement with Persia in the last few 
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years, and which might recoil with very serious menace on Mesopotamia 
itself. That was why wo were there.** 

This is true, but he might have added that the disappearance 
of British troops from Persia might recoil with very serious 
menace on India. British policy in the Middle East must always 
be affected by the consideration of India. And when Lord 
Curzon spoke of the invasion of Persia he had before him the 
fact that the Bolshevists had already invaded that country by 
their seizure of Enzeli. Though the British Government, through 
Mr. Bouar Law, intimated, after the occupation of Enzeli by 
the Bolshevists, that it did not regard the defence of Persia from 
assault from outside as coming within the scope of the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement of August, 1919, and though this is the case 
so far as the letter of that compact goes, nevertheless the fact 
is that unless the British are prepared to defend Persia from 
aggression the Agreement is meaningless. That Agreement pro^ 
vided for the supply by the British Government of expert advisers 
for the Persian Government ; for the supply of officers, munitions, 
and equipment for a uniform force, to be created by the Persian 
Government ; for the establishment and maintenance of order 
in the country and on its frontiers ; and for a loan of two 
millions sterling. In addition, the British Government agreed 
to co-oi>erate with the Persian Government in the building of 
roads and railways throughout Persia. Something has already 
been done towards implementing the Agreement, Mit how can 
it be fully carried out if Persia, or any important part of it, is 
in the grip of invaders. On the other hand, it may be urged 
that numbers of the Persian jieople are opposed to the Agree- 
ment, and would like to see the British troops evacuated. 
Those dissident Persians are composed in the main of those whose 
Interest lies in a weak Persia, on which they can prey ; a few 
are honest in their opposition. Bolshevism has ^en and is 
active in Persia. 

Towards the end of June Vossug-ed-Dowleh. who for some 
time had been Prime Minister of Persia, w'as compelled by ill- 
health to resign. Probably the ablest man in Persia, he it w'as 
who liad negotiiiieil the Agreement with Sir Percy Cox, then 
British Minister; ho saw that such an arrangement could not 
but make for the good government and prosperity of his country 
— as is the view of most people. But it was said, rightly or 
wrongly, that he had not received that measure of support from 
the British Government on which he had counted. His suc- 
cessor, Mushir-cd-Dowleh, took office in July and formed a new 
Cabinet, but only after obtaining, it was stated, satisfaotoiy 
assurances from London which enabled him to do so. Mean- 
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while the advance of the Bolshevists from Enzeli to Besht and 
Ecd raids on other parts of the Persian coast of the Caspian, 
as well as the recrudesoeno) of the activities of the Jangalis 
under their redoubtable leader, Kutcliik Khan, had not improved 
the jx^sition of the Persian Government. The rdlc — one of do 
nothin^;, apparently, except retreat when pressed — assigned to the 
British troops in North-West Persia was not, and could not be, 
helpful to th® harassed Persians, who, however, under Biissian 
Cossack leadershi]), have succeeded in reocciipying some of the less 
important places which had l>eon taken by the Ikilshevists. The 
Mejiis or Parliament of Persia, which was ex]x?cled to meet in 
June, has not yet assembled, but it is understood that the new 
Prime Minister will have it summoned shortly, and that it will 
debate the Agreement — so far it has had no opportunity of discuss- 
ing the matter. To conclude, it may be said that if the Bi^itish 
are to do any real good in Persia, either for the Persians or for 
India, a bolder military policy is necessary ; the mere “presence ” 
of British troops is not enough. 


Robert M.AcnnAY. 



THE STATE AND THE DRINK TRADE : A REJOINDER. 


As a prominent member of the Women’s National Committee, 
which has as its object State purchase and control of the liquor 
trade, Miss Beatrice Picton-Turbervill is naturally anxious to 
present as strong a case as {xissible fur the policy' to which she is 
pledged ; but that is no excuse for the i>atent errors with which 
she has attempted to bolster up her case in her article in the June 
issue of the The Fobtnightly Rkvikw, entitled “The Case for 
State Purchase and Control of the Ijiquor Traffic.” 

It is somewhat signiticant of this apologist's attitude that she 
refers reiieatedly to “drink reform” and to “a drastic and [jer- 
manent reform of the liquoa trade.” This attitude is significant 
because, although IMiss l*icton-Turl>er\-ill docs not assume the pro- 
hibitionist stiuidioint, her reasoning is of the kind usually asso- 
ciated with the advocates of that extreme mea.sure. To speak of 
“drink reform” and the “reform of the liquor trade” is to throw 
the onus on the drink and not the drinker. In other words, this 
kind of writing makes drink the sin, and not the abuse of drink. 
To put it briefly, this is moral cowardice. It robs the individual 
man of his free will, makes him a mere creature of circumstances, 
and denies to him any ]X)wer to withstand temptation. The ab- 
surdity of all this will become clear iium«*diately the same prin- 
ciple is a]>plied to other offences against the moral law. For 
example, if Miss Picton-Turbervill is correct in her jK)sition, then 
theft is not the sin, but profX'rty is. 

I’erhaps the most striking example of Miss Turbervill’s 
looso thinking and exaggeration is provided by her remark with 
reference to what she calls the “])rink Iiill of 1918 and the Drink 
Bill of 1919.” She ])oints out that the former represented the 
sum of ‘259 million ])ouuds, and that for the latter year “it is in 
the region of 4U0 million ixiunds.” This is a favourite device of 
teetotal fanatics. They love to exindiate iqion that 400 million 
pounds us a colossal and impressive figure. Waiving for tlie 
moment any definite consideration of what is represented by the 
nation’s “Drink Bill,” it may be admitted that the comparison 
with 1918 does look rather startling. When, however, the 
• matter is considered in a careful manner and all the circum- 
stances are taken into account, the contrast is not so glaring. 
For one thing. Miss Picton-Turbervill completely ignores the 
phenomenal rise in the prices of materials. Is it }K>ssible that 
the lady has had no experience of a matter which is such a 
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commonplaoe of our daily life. Cannot Miss Turbervill i^ecall 
the fact that in 1914 her Fortnightly IIbvibw cost her Bs. 6d., 
or, to be accurate and to recall the far-off days when there was a 
discount on books and reviews, 1 b. lO^d. ? To-day, however, 
Thb Fortnightly Review costs Miss Picton-Turbervill 48. net. 
Would she like her friends to draw a comparison between her 
Fortnightly Review ex]'>enditure of 1914 and 1920, and then 
charge her mth reckless extravagance of that jiortion of her 
mental siiltenance? Apart from materials, the production of 
intoxicating drink is also materially affected by the enormous 
increase of w*ages, which have risen fully 150 per cent. 

The largest factor of all in the api>arent1y colossal increase of 
the nation's “Drink Bill “ is still to be mentioned. In one part 
of her artiolle Miss Picton-^urberK’ill asserts that the , State 
“obtains between 60 and 100 millions annually in revenue from 
the Trade.” This is a capital example of her carelessness with 
figures. As a matter of hard fact, the duties and licences which 
yielded i:43,298,851 in 1911 to the State will this year attain the 
enormous figure of approximately 220 millions. One example 
may be cited of how this colossal increase has been achieved. 
Before the war the duty on a standard barrel of beer was merely 
7s. 9d. Since 1914 that modest sum ha.s been increased in suc- 
cessive yeans to 23s., 24s., 25s., 50s., and 70s. Now, however, 
there is to be a further addition of 30s., thus raising the duty on a 
barrel of beer from the pre-war 7s. 9d. to 4.‘5. That is a factor in 
the increa.se of the nation’s “Drink Bill” which Miss Picton- 
TurbervUi ha.s evidenth' ignored in her endeavour to frighten us 
with her total of 40u millions. 

In some of her oilier .‘statements Miss l^icton-Turbervill is no 
less at wa. The \ear 1880, for examjile, seems a fatal one so far 
as she is concerned. She affirms in one place that “the licensing 
system a.s it obtains to-day dates from 18^,” a%d in another that 
“the ba.si6 of taxation remains the same as in 1880.” These are 
astounding statements for which there is md the slightest justifi- 
cation. With regard to the latter it would seem that Miss 
Picton-Turbervill i.s one of the few jK^ople who have never heard 
of Mr. Liloyd George's famous 1909 — 1910 Finance Act, in which 
the licensing duty on fiublic-houses w'as enormously increased. 
Instead of the licence duty on some of our London houses being 
£60 per year, the maximum figure mentioned by Miss Picton- 
Turbervill, that duty may be as high as £2,000. Such a fact is , 
a conclusive answw to Miss T’icton-Turberviirs statement that ^ 
there has been ** no addition “ to the charge for licences. With- 
regard to the other assertion, uumely, that “the basis of taxation 
remains the same as in 1880/* the facts with regard to beer duty 
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cited above should be a sufficient rejoinder. In the yew in 
question 9 1880, the beer duty imposed by Mr. Gladstone was at 
the rate of 68. Sd. per standard barrel, whereas, as shown above, 
the duty of to-day has reached the phenomenal figure of £6 per 
barrel. W^hen all these factors are taken into consideration, it is 
quite clear that the nation’s ** Drink Bill” of 400 millions is 
merely the reflection of the enormously enhanced high prices and 
heavier taxation which are characteristic of all ^ihases of our 
national life. If it were jiossible to work out all the''figures on a 
proportional basis, it would probably be found that the 400 
millions of the ” Drink Bill ”of 1919 really represent a smaller 
expenditure upon intoxicating liquor than the less formidable 
totals of the years before the war. 

Another sweeping general statement of this apologist for State 
purchase and control is that in which she dilates upon the 
influence of drink during the war. We are assured that “in 
1915 and 191 G drink retarded and hampe^red the outpift of muni- 
tions, and hain{>erod and hindered the transport of troops and 
delayed the repairing and building of battleships.” This asser- 
tion is utterly at variance with the White Paper on “ Ship 
Building. Munitions and Transport Areas” which was published 
in 1915. It i.s a statement, too, which evidently ignores the in- 
cessant strikes in mines and factories which, as will be recalled 
by all who have reliable ineniorios. were more detrimental to the 
making of munitions and the building of ships than any other 
cause. 

In harmony with all this is Miss l^icton-Tiirberviirs dis- 
quisition on "ale-houses.” If she W’ill refer to Dowell’s History 
of Taxation, vol. iv., p. 146, she will di.<cover that the restric- 
tions to which she refers were all impt^sed for the purpose of 
keeping the labouring people from playing at quoits, bowds, and 
kindred games instead of devoting themselves to the practice of 
archery and other martial games, in order to equip themselves 
for what, in our time, would be called "cannon fodder.” Thus 
the restrictiiuis were not imposed "purely for the purpose of 
facilitating police supervision,” which would imply that the ale- 
houses had become disorderly places, but for the purpose of in- 
suring that a martial and well-trained manhood should be 
available to fight the wars of Great Britain. Students of our 
literature will fail to recognise in Miss Picton-Turbervill’s ale-house 
of the fifteenth century any appreciable likeness to the old-time 
English ale-house as it is deiucted in the quiet pages of Izaak 
Walton. Indeed, The Complea^ Angler may be seriously com- 
mended to Miss Picton-Turbervill’s attentive reading for the sake 
of the faithful picture which it draws of the "honest ale-house” 
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ot the sixteenth oentnr^ If, too, all teetotal -fanatics oonldt be 
induced to {leruse that classic of our literature, they would realise 
that the proper ideal for the present day is to return to that type 
of inu where it was then ix>.ssible to **pass away a little time 
without offence to God or man.** 

Events have been unkind to ^liss I'ictoii-Turborvill since she 
])eiined her article. To Iier the ex|x‘riiiieiit in the north of 
England is the ** Carlisle miracle.** Alas for her faith in the 
return of an age which most ]h*u]>Io imagine had long f>assod away ! 
We have had quite rtveutly a severe indict iiieiit and ex|K>8ure of 
the ** Carlisle miracle” by one of the chief begetters of that 
scheme, namely, Mr. Philip Snowden. He. it will Iv recalled, 
was a member of tl)o Central 1 liquor C'ontrol Ikkard. and was one 
of the half-dozen men who initiated that much-vaunted experi- 
ment. He is. therefore, an iinim|.>eachable witness us to the 
inner working of the sc'Jieiiie, and he, iu> tl«>ubt, was largely re- 
sponsible fer inspiring that mas.- of eJt>»jiieiil literature as to how 
the Carlisle oxperiiiniit liad wrought a plienoineiial change in the 
drinking habits of the people of that city. To what does Mr. 
Snowden te.siiiy ? lie declares that his views on State purchase 
and control liave entirely changed. He ussiTts that “the results 
of that practical experiment have Vic*en di.s:ipj>ointirig.” In re]>ly 
to tho.<^ who used to a.ssert that State purcha.se would bt* the end 
of profiteering he make.s the candid adiiiis.^ioii tliat he and his 
colleagues were “so a.sljaioeil of the fn'ofit we lia<l made on the 
first year's working that for a time we he.sitatcrd to publish the 
balance-sheet.” So scM*jou.-Jy, indeed, lia.s ^Ir. Snowden’s ex- 
j:>erience of the ‘‘Curli.-!e miraele ” changed his views of that 
wild exjjeriiijent that he implored the Conference <if the lAuboiir 
Party to reject the resolution in favour of Stat4* pineliasi?. 

What liecoxnes, then of Mi.ss Picton-TurberviU's unqualified 
assertion that “the law can make u iimn .‘viber ” ? So fttr as the 
Carlisle miracle achieved any beneficent results, they were due 
to factors which Mi.ss l^icton-Tnrber\ill iKit take into ac- 

count. One of these was tliat onlhii.-iasm for the Huccensful 
pros^^cution of the war which wa.s .so proiioinu-ed a trait of the 
national psychology during those iK?rio<ls when the i.s.siies of the 
conflict were in doubt. Other fact<»rs include the reduced hours 
during which drink was on sale; tin? paucity of tlie supply of 
intoxicating liquor; the inferior quality of the liquor available, 
and the higher prices for thf>s<? liquors which were j)revalcnt 
at a time when the usages of tlie working cla8.s£*s were practically 
the same as the pre-w’ar standar|}. I:-ven Miss Picton-Turhervill, 
however, is obliged to admit in exmnection with her ** Carlisle 
miracle " that as soon as the restrictions wi^re hKisened there was 
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an increase in drunkenness. It should be added, too, on the 
testimony of Mr. Philip Snowden himself, that in the retain for 
136 municipal boroughs in England and Wales for the first three 
months of this year Carlisle stood at the very head of the list of 
convictions for drunkenness. 

Still there is one statement made by Miss Picton-Turbervill 
with regard to the Carlisle experiment which shows that she has 
at least an inkling of the right lines along which to approach the 
reform of public drinking. In her description of what was at- 
tempted at Carlisle she writes : ** Many structural improvements 
were made, and the puhlic-houses became decently conducted 
places of refreshment. Almost at once there was a marked im- 
provement in public order.** Those admissions indicate the road 
along which the most effective kind of reform is possible. Un- 
fortunately, every attempt to reform the public-house along these 
lines, ayd so create an ale-house which would correspond to 
Kuskin's ideal of *'a Holy Tavern/’ has hitherto been thwarted 
by those organisations, secular and religious, which have unjustly 
arrogated to themselves the name of Temperance. One of the 
most striking proofs of this was furnished by the report of the 
TemiKManoe Committee of the United Free Church of Scotland 
in connection with that very “ Carlisle miracle ’* of which Miss 
Picton-Turbervill is so onamoiired. A full statement as to the 
Carlisle experiment was brought before that Committee on the 
authority of the visit paid to Carlisle by Trade l^nionists and 
members of the Labour l*arty. That delegation expressed their 
approval of the schomo because it had attempted to “convert 
public-houses into places which possessed a certain dignity and 
beauty.** This rejort quite shocked the Temperance Committee 
of the Unitetl Free Church of Scotland. The members confessed 
themselves “completely at variance" with the conclusions of 
the Trade Unionists and the members of the Labour Party, and 
proceeded to crysUUlisc their horrified objection in the following 
resolution : — “ To associate liquor w'ith amusements, to make the 
public-house attractive and a. place of family resort, is fraught 
with the greatest danger for man and wife and child.*’ An 
earlier proof of the. sstme sj>irit was provided by a discussion 
between the True Tcmi>craiice Association and the Temperance 
Council of the Christian Churches. On the publication of a draft 
BiU by the re|)reseiitatives of tlie great wholesale and retail in- 
dustries which conduct the piiblic-bouso business of this country, 
the Tem|>erancc Council of the Christian Churches refused to 
give any support whatever to that measure. It mattered not — 
or perhaps it mattered a good deal — that the BiU in question 
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aimed at such reforms of our lioensing laws as would enable the 
public-house to become the ** honest ale-house.** 

that the Liabour Conference has emphatically rejected 
not merely the motion for prohibition, but also the proposal for 
the State purchase and control of the liquor trade, thereby com- 
pletely demolishing Miss Picton-Turberviirs statement that the 
scheme for State purchase has the support of the liabour Party, 
the wp.y is distinctly more open for the development of the 
family tavern. It would oocup3' too much space even to sum- 
marise the draft of the Bill which has been framed by the 
liicensed Trade of England and Wales, but it may be asserted 
that it has been constructed on such admii'able lines as -would, if 
adopted by the legislature, effect a radical transformation of our 
public-houses. 

According to the sub-title of her article. Miss Pictoii-Turbervill 
writes that this subject is particularly' “ a question for women.** 
It is more so than she appears to realise. Under our present 
Licensing Laws, as Miss Turbervill is fully aware, it is a stigma 
for a woman to frequent a public-house, and a criminal offence for 
a child under fourteen to be taken into such places. The refining 
influence of women and children is a commonplace of general 
knowledge. Does it not stand to reason that if the public-house 
is so radically altered that it may become a place of family re- 
sort, then most of the evils of the past will cease to exist? It 
is this better ideal which we have to keep steadily in view. Slate 
purchase and control is utterly discounted. We have had so 
many cries for the nationalisation of this, that, and the other, 
and these demands have so quickh* subsided into silence, that it 
is futile, as even the Labour Partj’ is now aware, to try to revive 
it in connection with the drink traflic. Nationalisation, indeed, 
has been effectually eliminated by the examples from wliich the 
country has suffered and is suffering. For the State to punrhase 
and control the drink traflic would merel^^ metan another enormous 
addition to those vast armies of bureaucrats whicli arc now 
battening upon the financial life of the nation. It would mean, 
too, that inefficiency and lack of enterprise which sc^^m to be in- 
separable from official control of anything. Not to abolish but 
to reform is the line most in accord with the English tempera- 
ment. Steadily, indeed, all the different panaceas for the cure 
of drunkenness are being eliminated or discounted one by one, 
leaving the road open for the revival of that honest ale-house of 
the sixteenth century plus such additions as will make the public 
refreshment-houses of our land as pleasant and innocuous resorts 
for women and children as for men. 


Beoinald Hall. 
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As a rule, a country’s institutions are largely determined by ths 
ideas and character of the people. And the character of a peo^de, 
as Professor Marshall points out, is moulded by ita economic life 
*' more than by any other influence, unless it be that of its 
religious ideals.” These two factors have a mutual influence on 
each other; the former modifies or even counteracts the latter, 
and the latter the former. A clear illustration of this is seen in 
the economic c^dition of China and in the Chinese outlook on life 
of the present time. J. S. Mill rightly says : ” He, the Chinese, 
is content to live from day to day, and has learnt to conceive a 
life of toil a blessing,” but errs when he adds the explanation, 
that ” the views of the Chinese are confined to narrower bounds.” 
No doubt if we were to continue in the ways of the past, Mill’s 
contention would be applicable to us, but with regard to our 
forefathers, who lived at the time Mill wrote, his contention was 
wholly false; for the Chinese views have been philosophic and 
ethico-econuinic, not the least politic — ^the clement of inter- 
national rivalry being absent in the Chinese mind. 

Why should not the ideas of a people develop in keeping with 
the atmoBi>horc which fosters their growth? We are accustomed 
to, and are endeavouring to get a thorough knowledge of, Western 
economic methods, so as to be able to introduce them into China. 
Nevertheless, I am not sure I am not tempted to fall in love with 
a pure and romantic forming life, when I recite that part of ’’The 
Canon of Poetry " describing the joy of it. Still more I would 
venture to say, if philosophic ideas hare any influence on men’s 
minds at all, I cannot see that Chinese views will be ultimately 
8wei>t away. I propose to give a definite form to the Chinese 
idea of life in the lucid language of the writer of the Times. 

” The Chinese have a whole philosophy of doing nothing, 
according to which doing nothing is to do everything. It is a 
kind of ju-jutsu of life. But this ju-jutsu needs great skill. It is 
a masterly inactivity that must not be confused with the inaction 
caused by not knowing what to do. It is the inactivity of the 
advocate who knows when the other side is winning his case for 
him. The Chinese quietist never allows himself to be forced into 
action, not because he is afraid of doing something nor because 
he is lazy, but because he prefers the inner life of the mind to 
the outer life of satisfying bodily wants. He looks at the incessant 
activities of men, and sees that they are caused by incessant wants. 

s a 
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His principle is to want nothing, not from asceticism or from 
a belief that G-od prefers men to be miserable, but because there 
is no end to wants if you try to satisfy them. No man would 
be poor if he could help, and poverty therefore is despised among 
us as a sign of incompetence. Whenever we choose to go without 
a thing we call it self-denial. IBiit to a Chinese quietist it is not 
self-denial at all, but self-liberation. He would deny himself, if 
he set himself tasks to satisfy his bodily wants, and to him we, 
with our W^estem activities, seem to live in a vicious circle.” Such 
is the Times* view of the Chinese ideas, and the writer is to be 
congratulated upon his success in his estimation of so elusive a 
doctrine, though it could be still more vividly represented by a 
master of the Chinese language. 

One might wonder why, in such a wealth-scrambling and self- 
seeking w’orld as this such an idea could ever have been enter- 
tained at all. ” Time is money.” Inactivity means loss of time, 
and the sequel is loss of money. Here, however, I am not TOn- 
cemed with “inactivity ” in its theoretical, but in its practical, 
aspect. The discussion of its merits and demerits is the concern 
of the philosopher. We propose to take it only from its economic 
side. Since we have now defined our scope of discussion, the 
way is clear for our inquiry into the causes that led to the full 
development of the Chinese idea of wealth. And it is quite correct 
to say that this idea has still a firm root in the Chinese mind, 
notwithstanding the overwhelming force of modern European 
economic thought. True it is that the Chinese mind is adjusting 
itself to the European mode of thinking, but this is, it seems to 
me, only a political expediency- We are not the sole supreme 
Power in the “world,” as we always thought we were until quite 
recently. Our environment has entirely changed. Modern in- 
ventions — steamships, for example — have brought us into contact 
with Western civilisation. In consequence w’e arc forced to fall 
into line with the rest of the world. If the i>re valent spirit of 
nationalism and its sequel of keen national rivalry were superseded 
by the much advertised principle of self-determination — “the right 
to go to hell in their own way,” as Mr. Lloyd George calls it— 
would still choose to go our own wray . Indeed, our mode of thinking 
and living has found no mean support in many an advanced thinker 
at the present time in Eurox)e, as indicated in various recent 
literature. However, as circumstances and environment are the 
moulder of human character and thought, and as our environment 
has utterly changed, it is natural that we should re-shape ourselves 
according to such environment — that is to say, we have to be 
nationalistic, and therefore patriotic. And ^ new 

thing in our case, for only within the last few score years has it 
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been fostered by the encroachment on China by other nations. 
Ar there are individuals in European countries who accumulate 
wealth from the love of power or the spirit of emulation, blit not 
from the love of money itself, so China will determine her policy 
among the people of the world by these very motives, though 
she will preserve her time-honoured, humane, and peaceful 
traditions in dealing with all. 

As a concrete example of China's changing spirit, we may refer 
to a certain individual, of whom the late Dr. l^imothy Bichard 
gives an account in his Some Forces of Modem China. “We 
might mention Chang Chien, one of the greatest scholars of the 
country, a true patriot who established schools and colleges at his 
own expense, and started industries to compete with Japan, who 
flooded the country vrith her goods." He is above sixty years of 
age, and is a Chinese scholar and poet. He was once the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce. At the time of his first acquaint- 
ance years ago with Western nations, he was merely a country 
gentleman. Bealising that the new system of education and 
industry was the only means by which his country could be 
enriched and strengthened, he set himself to establish cotton mills 
and schools in his own district- Nor did the prospect of wealth 
suggest this undertaking; he is none the richer, but continues 
to lead a simple rural life. Chang Chien is certainly one type of 
the Chinese quietist, though not of a very practical character. 
I mention him in order to shovr how easily the Chinese mind of 
even the old type can adapt itself to European thought. But 
Chinese thought is not likely to undergo any fundamental trans- 
formation. Chinese thought will remain Chinese thought. The 
adjustment is an expediency. 

In the preceding pages we have given a fairly precise account 
of Chinese economic ideas, and here one might be inclined to 
ask the w-hy and the wherefore of their development. The 
reasons are both political and social. 

1. Political Reason . — It is curious to note that the first war in 
our long history of more than forty-five hundred years was a puni- 
tive expedition against those w'ho would not submit to Chinese 
teaching, or, in other words, to Chinese civilisation. On the re- 
bellious chiefs being piinished, and on their followers accepting 
our teaching, arms were laid down, and the conquered people 
treated exac^tly as our own citizens. Hence Confucius said that 
barbarians who accepted Chinese civilisation were Chinese, but 
that Chinese who identified themselves with barbarians were 
barbarians. Everybody is eligible to be a Chinese citizen on con- 
dition that. he submit to Chinese civilisation. Consequently the 
consolidation of the Chinese people and the spread of Chinese 
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civilisation becante the chief duties of an emperor* This pdh^ 
was successful. Our cnvilisation reocbed in the east to Japan, 
in the north to Siberia,, in the sooth to the Malay Peninsula, in 
the west to Tibet, and, according to English writes, even to 
Africa. China was the supreme power of nearly the whole east, 
and indeed the imperial rule itself sometimes held sway so far. 
Under such circumstances, it was natural, therefore, that cosmo- 
politanism- characterised the Chinese outlook. As late as fifty 
years ago, one of our old scholars still had tlie idea that we Aould 
spread our civilisation in Europe, or, as he put it, propagate the 
tmth of ancient sages. He died only two or three yeata ago at the 
age of eighty and upwards, and once wrote to the first Chinese 
Minister in Jjondon, urging him to teach the “ truth ** to the 
British people. Both scliolar and jMini'iter belonged to my own 
province, and both enjoyed great renown for their learning. The 
dream they sought to reali.^^e was the universal brotherhood of man. 
With a world-wide Chinese civilisation, withb^all peoples Chinese 
citizens, no nation would then be foreign. 

Political circunn stances produced Chinese cosmopolitanism ; 
and side by side with it a laissez-faire policy characterised 
the governmental administration. The people considered it their 
duty to live poaccfully, and devoted their energy to “ letters, 
agriculture, and deeds of benevolence.” The laiasez-faire 
policy was reflected in our literature. “It is the one and 
only object of all the storied treasuries of centuries, which has 
remained active and immovable.” Men of tlie learned class were 
alone countenanced in tlie political sphere. They had to master 
the classics (ethical canons), so as to be able to apply ethical 
ideas to politics. Hence we find Confucius saying, “Whoever 
wishes to rule the world must in the first instance manage well 
the afTairs of a community within the empire ; wlioever hopes to 
manage the affairs of a community must first of all govern his 
family virtuously ; whoever wants to govern his family must 
conduct himself rightly.” Politics and ethics were bound up 
together. 

This cosmopolitanism plus the laissez-faire policy are largely 
responsible for the present confusion in China. Until recently 
we had no standing army, becau5^ wre had no foe to fight ; we 
had DO foreign trade, because we liad no rival countries about ua. 
They were all dependencies. In Eurojte the surprising develop- 
ment of modem industry is tlie direct result of commercial wars 
among rival nations. Economic freedom has been encouraged 
thus. The scheme of a British trading bank in the early 
years of the Great War is a good indication of all these 
tendencies. If the Chinese had no commercial rivals, it was only 
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natural that they should not take economic ptoblema MriOaBly. 
Moreover, wealth-sedcing was condemned by our ethics. In fact, 
Confudus blamed one of his most prominent disdples for 
making money in business. To well-educated men the seaich 
for purely philosophic truth was the supreme duty. Truth was 
life itself. “If you understand the truth in the morning, what 
though you die in the evening? “ Commercial enterprise being 
thus left for those who were not fit for the understanding of higher 
things, business men were looked down upon in society. In short, 
in the absence of international economic rivalry, with such an 
ethical idea of wealth and with so vast and fertile a territory, eco- 
nomic pressure was never brought to bear upon our people until 
recently. Indeed, if China were thoroughly organised, we could 
still live on our agricultural produce, even though modem methods 
of production were not introduced. But these methods we are 
ready to adopt and apply to every aspect of our national life, 
though at the same ■tim'e we shall continue to hold, in the back- 
ground, no doubt, yet firmly withal, our old ideals. 

2. Social Reason . — It would be useless for one to try to treat 
of the social ideas of a people without having some understanding 
of the corresponding ethical ideas. A most comprehensive maxim 
has been laid down by our thinkers for training the young. “We 
should steep their mind and spirit in 'those of heaven and earth 
(laws of Nature), we should aim at a complete life for all people, 
we should propagate the truth of ancient sages, and make the 
world prosperous and happy for kings.” The Chinese philosophers 
lay down concrete principles for actual life. They do not appeal 
to any kind of religion for aid. They teach you how to train 
and master your mind. They do not accept the doctrine that 
God “ leads us not into temptation but delivers us from evil.*’ 
The man himself must do this. One of our great writers describes 
strength of mind in these words, “ When you are master of the 
mind and have penetrated the truth, you have power to alter the 
atmosphere around you and can reduce tempest and storm to your 
will.” I have been often asked, “If you have no religion, then 
what is your driving power?” The Chinese driving power is 
the mind, and so it is with every great x>eople. A more definite 
form embracing our fundamental ethical idea has been set forth 
by another thinker. “ Heaven is my father, earth is my mother, 
all peoples are my brethren, all things — whether organic or in- 
organic — are my fellows.” He speaks of kings as elder brothers, 
and, to put it simply, wishes to extol absolute social equality. 

It is curious to note again that at the dawn of our history 
we had two of the greatest democratic emperors. The first. 
Emperor Yao, lived about 24(X) B.o. Our finest and oldest litera- 
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ture dates from his reign. He recognised that the duty of rulers 
was to serve and protect the people, and asserted it as his opinion 
that the throne should be occupied only by the noblest and wisest 
man among the people. Knowing that his son vras not worthy 
to be his successor, he ordered his councillors to choose a good 
candidate for the throne. At last they found a farmer’s son 
among the emperor's subjects. His ability having been put to 
the test in every way, and found to he very great, this farmer’s 
son was accordingly enthroned at the demise of the emperor. 
In his turn, and for the same reason, the newly-appointed 
emperor preferred to the throne one of his ministeirs before his 
son. Again, in our history, not a few chancellors have been 
selected from the “quietists.” These “quietists” were energetic 
-statesmen, but remained inactive, choosing such a pro- 
fession as fanning. In more than one case, the emperor 
would visit a farmer to beseech him in person to be his chan- 
cellor and adviser. In one case the farmer conpistently refused 
till he received a third visit from the emperor, when he con- 
sented to accept office. It will be evident that in China between 
the emperor and the farmer no fixed social distinctions were 
drawn. Democratic ideas were paramount. A farmer, if he was 
capable, was entitled to become the grand chancellor, or, more, 
the emperor. Consequently, capability being the only accepted 
recommendation, and wealth without capability of no account, 
scholars and men eager to be politicians alike preferred a rural 
life to the distracting allurements consequent upon the pursuit 
of luxury. We need not go back to our history for examples 
of the quietist. There is one in France at the present time (who 
has been made the chancellor of Pekin nnivc^rsity since this 
article was written *. A few years ago he was Minister of Kduca- 
fion in China, hut voluntarily resigned. He came to Paris, and 
now leads an ordinary student life, and persr»nal!y teaches Chinese 
labourers. Though he is far from hedng rich, he hiis never had 
a thought of gathering wealth ; and in this Vio is not an ^xcep- 
t\oT\. 1 hnow oi a numher of capable men who could make a 
toTtuwe m a few yeaxa’ time, hut who remam very poor, pre- 
fertmg the muer hie to the satisfaction of bodily wants. 

AW Chinese citizens, then, are socially equal. In accordance 
with our tradition, wealth is never taken by high-minded people 
to be the standard of ability, and thus economic inequality has 
been avoided to a great extent. I would venture to say that if 
the Chinese young men try to keep up tbia by no means unhappy 
tradition, the chances of economic inequality are reduced to a 
minimum in the future- I am also inclined to think that State 
Socialism is likely to characterise oiir government policy. All 
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these tendencies, as I hope I have shov^, then, aie the product 
of these two joint factors — ^the political and the social ideas of 
the people. 

The result of Chinese economic thought is focussed in the 
present hopeless economic condition of China. Public finance, 
in particular, well exemplifies this. It is natural that public 
opinion should have absolute influence on the Government. As 
a result our financial policy has always been a complete applica- 
tion of our economic thought. Our philosophers were too bent 
on framing ethical ideas with regard to everything. Not a thing 
would they let pass without speculating thereon. Thus we find 
them laying down maxims in accordance with which financial 
affairs ought to be directed. These maxims they essayed to force 
on sovereigns and chancellors, and, if they failed, they used their 
clever pens in the hope of influencing future generations and then 
reaping their due reward. Our |x>litic 8 having been conducted 
and the nation led by successive bodies of absent-minded philo- 
sophers, the ordinar}' people have simply been puzzled by their 
profound learning. \Ve did not know* what course to pursue. We 
wanted law : the philosophers would say : Mere law is ineffec- 
tual ; so you are better without it.*’ We wanted to sit at ease : 
they would say : “You must sit upright with your dress adjusted 
nicely.” They interfered with us in everything, and what they 
said w’as very effective because they wrote fine and attractive 
e6S£i3'R, which cliarmed us and elicited obedience. In fact, in 
China the force of literature is almost equivalent to that of love. 
It “makes the world go round.” We are a nation of literature. 
“Eveiything is done i>y literary ability. The whole fabric of 
national life centres around it,** as Miss More says. Our country 
has been half riiinc 5 <l by our philosophers. Our brain has been 
bewildered by them. If it were not for the sake of our civilisation 
which exalts literature to so high a place, wo would fc^l inclined 
to clear our heads by ilestroying it all and substituting for it 
iiiodern scienoc. 

Something more ought to be said about our svsfem of public 
finance. It is worth noting that again at the dawn of our history 
both literature and philosophy had already reached a high stage 
of development. Philosophic ideas were applied to every aspect 
of life, simple as life w'as in those early times. Great emperors 
hated the idea of living luxuriously. And these emperors were 
themselves philosophers. So as to set a good example to ''the 
people, some of them even wore very coarse clothes and dwelt 
in humbler palace's and refused delicious eatables. At the same 
time they were noble of spirit, deep thinkers, and affectionate 
guardians of the people. They were adored by our people. They 

VOL. cvin. H.B. 
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were ideal rulers. Their conduct and ideas, pictured by the finest 
literature of our ton|riie« influenced succeeding emperors. Imperial 
advisers would constantly remind their masters of those examples 
of history. Hence we find such an ethical idea as this :“KingB 
do not have wealth” — that is, ” Kings should scatter all wealth 
among the people and make them .content, and should identify 
their spirit with that of Nature inasmuch as she bestows life 
on everything, but asks no reward.” Confucius laid down a 
financial principle also, though it is neither scientific nor philo- 
sophic. “When wealth is scattered, the people will gather 
together; when wealth is gathered together by the State, the 
people will scatter.” In this way our laissez-faire economic 
policy was fostered. “Let the people live in their own way and 
not molest them in tlie slightest degree.” -^'’Emperors often 
levied no taxes. To philosophers such was the ideal policy. 
Thus, though we had a regular tax system about four thousand 
years ago, our ideal policy being such as it was, not the greatest 
of our kings nor the ablest of our grand chancellors could have 
proposed a new tax or a financial reform without being stig- 
matised by the people and by great thinkers as disobedient to 
the canons of ethics. 

One of our ablest statesmen in the Sung Dynasty (a.d. 1100), 
on undertaking, in his capacity of Chancellor, a financial reform, 
was severely criticised even by his most intimate friends. To 
a colleague he wrote : “You accuse me of encroaching upon the 
rights of Government officials and of undertaking needless reform ; 
you charge me with exacting wealth and of contumaciously 
refusing advice, with the consequence that I have to bear the 
severest criticism of the world. Sut I cannot agree with you. 
I am entrusted by his Majesty with the task of reform, and of 
making laws to be carried out by the officials. I am not 
encroaching upon their rights at all. To reform is not needless 
undertaking, to manage financial affairs for the sake of the world 
is not exacting wealth.” I quote this in order to show how our 
philosophic statesmen mixed up ethical ideas with practical 
affairs, and how much they hampered the economic development 
of China. The Grand Chancellor mentioned had, after all, to 
abandon his scheme and retire. I must not omit to say that 
we have had thinkers who have held that public money had 
quite a different signification from private money. Though you 
care not for wealth yourself, you must manage the financial affairs 
of the State efficiently. But our philosophic ]x>liticians were not 
practical enough to see the desirability of this. It is worth adding 
that practically all our great statesmen were either philosophers 
or poets or essayists. What exceptions there were, were rare. 
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As the development of economics in Europe was retarded by 
Middle Age theological ideas, so the Chinese economic develop- 
ment has been retarded by our ethical ideas. ‘*But the firm^ 
organisation of the centralised monarchies, the development of 
money dealings and the revolution in economic relations pro- 
duced by the supplies of the precious metals from the new wwld, 
resulted in a new development of social and political inquiry.** 
These influences being absent in Chinese history, our economiO 
conceptions underwent no change. “Mercantilism is the prin- 
cipal condition affecting the growth of finance in the seventeenth 
century. Political economy came into existence as a collection 
of principal rules for the guidance of statesmen’* in Europe. 
But China had no need to adopt a “ mercantile policy ” till within 
very recent years. The presence of certain factors produced 
European economic development, the absence of these factors 
produced Chinese economic stagnation. 

But the future bears a brighter asj^ect. During the last few 
years economic activities in China have given the world an 
initial sign of a growing industrial development. The students’ 
movement has fired the first volley of nationalist spirit and 
enthusiasm. With the end of the Great War and the birth of 
the Lieague of Nations — though a mere child — the outlook of the 
world cannot but be regarded as improved. The principle of 
self-determination bids fair to take the place of the wanton 
aggression of Prussianism, though much remains to be attained 
by controllers of the world’s destiny. Latterly the presence of 
Chinese students in all the leading European countries and their 
enthusiasm for Western learning combined with the appreciation 
of Chinese culture by many prominent thinkers in the West have 
gone a long way tow'ards the unity of ideals and sentiment. 
“ Those who have the same voice respond to each other ; those 
who are of the same sentiment attract each other,” says one of 
our old maxims. Only a common ideal can unite the different 
peoples in the world. If that be Lrue, I can see no difficulty in 
the w'ay towards a world democracy. With the changed out- 
look, both national and international, China w'ill bo able to work 
out her salvation unmolested, economically as well as politically. 
We specially look for the friendly help of the British democracy, 
whose fame has long since inspired confidence in the bosoms of 
the Chinese ][>eople ; we further fervently hope that they will 
so direct their Far Eastern policy as to promote the welfare and 
security of both the British Empire and the Chinese Bepublic. 

Chiawbi Ewo. 
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I. 

B£janb's genius might be imagined as a mixture of the tragic 
and the comic elements. She is never wholly comic, nor wholly 
tragic. She is a whole theatre in herself, infinite in variety. 

Magnificent in sin,*’ not in Ottima’s sense, her speech is fervent 
and fervid, perverse and passionate ; she betrays, when she chooses, 
the imagination which is her capacity for suffering. She is 
abnormal, when ‘’the expense of spirit” is too much for her to 
endure ; she can conceive, she can -create on the stage, more than 
most actresses have conceived of the subtlety, of the cruelty, of 
beauty. Aware of the phrase, “the world well lost,” she is aware 
also of the inevitable penalty. Give her some small corner of 
existence burningly alive w*ith tremendous issues, and she will 
give you all that can be given of a lover's comic tragedy. Flushed 
and feverish, she can b^xromc the epitome of sex ; she knows, as 
Cleopatra knew, the explicit meaning of “us who trade in love.” 
Do not Sapho and Zaza and Zanetla trade in love? The way to 
lose a man, the way to win him : was ever actress so cunning as 
R^jane to startle you, thrill you, as she snatches an emotion, 
before it can struggle into 6i>eech, and then strangles it, after 
the fashion of those fjoisonous women of the Renaissance — when 
they did not induce you to commit an assassination? 

I have referred to the question of cruelty, which is often found 
in great acting. I find it in Inning's croatioTis of Louis XI. and 
of Shylock ; in Coquelin's Tartuffe ; m Sarah’s Phfcdre ; in 
R^jane's Sapho and Zaz«'t ; tremendously in the star actress of 
Bataille’s L'Enfant de VAmour^ when she is horribly real, 
tortured by her hysterics: iiniuensely in rorto-Riche’s Amouretise , 
an unsparing study of the passions thsit devour the body and 
lacerate the fle.eh, where she creates a woman whoso passions are 
unlimited, wliose jealousy is ceaseless; who, certainly, cruelly and 
almost insanely, tortures herself. And whore, as I have said, 
Sarah liernluirdt would arrange her <?motion for some thrilling 
effect of art, where Du.se w’ould purge the emotion of all its 
attributes but some fundamental nohility, Kc'qane takes the big, 
foolish, dirty thing, just as it is : is not that. ]>erhax>s. the supremo 
merit of acting? 

I still vividly recall the niglit, wh«*ii at the Lyceum, T watched 
the sad and eager face of Dii.m*, leaning forward out of a box, 
and gazing at tlie eager and gentle face of Irving. I could not 

(1) This articlo was written some time ago— during ilie lifetima both of Mjana 
and Henry Irving. — [Ed. F. R. 
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then help contrasting the two kinds of acting summed, up in those 
two faces. To Duse, acting is a thing almost wholly apart from 
action ; she thinks on the stage, hardly moves there ; when die 
feels emotion, it is her chief care to press it down into her soul, 
until only the pained reflection of it glimmers out of her eyes 
and trembles in the hollows of her cheeks. To Irving, acting 
is all that the word literally means ; it is an art of sharp, 
detached, yet always delicate movement ; he crosses the stage 
with intention, as he intentionally adopts a fine, crabbed, jier- 
sonal, highly conventional elocution of his own. Irving’s acting 
is almost a science, and it is a science founded on tradition. It 
is in one sense his personality that makes him what he is, the 
only actor on the English stage who has genius : an individual 
genius, which in him w*as the expression of a romantic temj)era- 
ment, really Cornish — that is, Celtic — which had been cultivated 
like a rare plant in a hothouse. Jrving was an incomparable 
orchid, a thing beautiful, loneh*, and not quite normal. 

The Celtic temperament, equally in the Cornish, the Irish and 
the Welsh, is, in almost every sense, totally unlike the English 
temperament. It is a question of our race : and that is all. It 
is we who can be boundless in praising and in cursing ; in won- 
dering where the dregs of the soul are and what the best intoxica- 
tion is for the soul’s mockery and wonder and petulance. 

Irving had in his blood two different strains that never mixed : 
the strain of cruelty and the strain of kindness. Max Beerbohm 
wTote : “In Irving a mixture of kindness and unkindness existed 
in a very high d<?gree ; and the number of wonderfully kind 
things he is known to have done is hardly greater than the 
number of wonderfully unkind things he is said to have said. 
To ignore Irving's cruelty is to ignore a very salient part of him. 
Which quality predominated in him — cruelty or kindness?*' He 
leaves his question unanswered. 

In Ei^jane, as woman and as actress, there was always some- 
thing voluptuous, which had for many of us an unholy fascina- 
tion. And had she not a wayward fashion of throwing away some 
chance of stage effect, and tlien wholly penetrating you with the 
suddenness of a seeming nothing? Insatiable, how much of an 
effort, was it not, for her to be anything but restless? With that 
animality, that vitality, that exuberance, that she possessed — 
possessed in the extreme — she did certain things stupendously, 
prodigiously : at other times she could even, as Sarah could, act 
with indifference; could give one a sense of potty spite. Graft 
being as natural to her as her breath, she feared death. Death 
took her oa a mean woman is taken ; she, who had given so much 
of the blood in her veins, sheerly and literally, for the sake of her 
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art» for the sake of the theatre, for the sake of the varioua pauiona 
that helped in deatroying her. 

It is almost terrible to think of those last tragic years of hers, 
up to the point when she consumed her existence in the sublime 
and all but impossible creation of the part she had to play in 
La Vierge FoUe of Bataille. Sublime,” says Bataille, **ayant 
imprim£ tout It coup k son corps vacillant, exsangud, je ne sais 
quelle ardeur surhumaine, ^^tant parvenu k brider la Camarde qui 
semblait du coup repliee cn elle, vaincu par Teffort d’ftme unique, 
jamais B 4 jane ne prodigua plus son gdnie gue oe soir-l&. li’autre 
grande muse bless^e du theatre, Sarah, de sa baignoire, jetait 
dperdument des roses.” 

After the curtain has fallen she murmurs to Bataille : “ Quelle 
minute ! Qa vaut (a ! Ah ! Qa vaut 9a ! ” With that implacable 
will that has always been hers, she forces herself to go on playing 
the part ; five hundred and fifty times she literally makes herself 
act it; aware, all the time, that she is dying inch by inch. 


n. 

Only three actresses in our generation possessed that supreme 
quality, Genius : Eleonora Duse, Sarah Bernhardt, and R^jane. 
I have received many wonderful letters from Duse, in Ijondon 
and in Venice ; I have had many wonderful conversations with 
her in Rome, Zurich and Ix>ndon. I therefore give here one of 
my impressions of her. The face of Duse is a ma.sk for the tragic 
passions, a mask which changes from moment to moment, as the 
soul models the cla3’ of the body after its own changing image. 
When she speaks of beautiful things her face takes light as from 
an inner source ; the dark and pallid cheeks curve into sensitive 
folds, the small, thin-lipped mouth, scarcely touched with colour, 
grows half tender, half ironical, as if smiling at its own abandon- 
ment to delight ; an exquisite tremor aw’akens in it, as if it 
brushed against the petal of a flower, and thrilled at the contact. 
She is a woman always, but she is a woman almost in the 
abstract. When one is in the hame room with her she has no 
sense of the human nearness of body to body. 

Now, after seeing her in her room, let us see her on the stage; 
as, for instance, in that scene of ha Dame aux Camilias when 
Armando’s father pleads with Marguerite to give up her lover 
for the sake of her love. She sits there quietly beside the table, 
listening and saying nothing, thinking mournfully, debating with 
Ijerself, conquering herself, making the great decision. The out- 
line of her face is motionless, set bard, clenched into immobility ; 
but within that motionless outline every nerve seems awake. 
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expression after expression sweeps over it, escb complete for its 
instant, each distinct, each like the finished expression of the 
sculptor, rather than the uncertain forms of life as they appear 
to us in passing. The art of Duse is to do over again, consciously, 
this sculpture of the soul upon the body. 

There is nothing new to be said of La Dame aux CamiUaa nor 
of Sarah in the part of Marguerite. The hectic, pathetic play, 
not nearly so good as the novel on which it was founded, has its 
attraction, the attraction of a lesser Maruin Lescaut, and one 
cannot think of it without thinking of Sarah. If she were to 
live to be eiglity — and she is now seventy-five — am sure she 
will act that play and still thrill me. Always in that part she 
is unsurx>as8able. Marguerite is the Parisian whom Sarah 
impersonates perfectly in that hysterical and yet deliberate 
manner which is made for such impressions. Duse has a way 
of being Mademoiselle de Lespinasse rather than Marguerite 
Gautier : a creature in whom ardour is as simple as breath, and 
devotion a part of ardour ; and she gives us the obscure suffering 
of the soul. 

When Duse was struggling with the clockwork incoherence of 
F6dora^ I defined her play as a detective story with horrors. 
Sarah is always subtle, in such a play as this, in getting her own 
effects, the sharp, tragic effects at which she aims. The whole 
thing is put together with extreme ingenuity, like a puzzle read 
backw'ards, just in order that she may have her series of moods, 
her harmonies and her discords in their carefully-arranged pro- 
gression. She did not take the trouble to make every detail as 
real as Duse made it ; she seemed to hold herself in for her 
vehement outbursts ; the vivid movements were wholly her own. 
At these moments she was the human animal, suffering through 
every fibre and crying out in some inarticulate rage and agony. 
Only, when Sarah acts in Phtdre^ it is as if the play had been 
written yesterday or in the beginning of Time. She gives you 
the woman as if nothing but some raging animal were there, and 
she gives you the poetry as if there were nothing but Bacine to 
think about. The whole thing remains to me a miracle of inter- 
pretation, of creation. Every word has the emphasis of great 
poetry, and every vrord was given as simply as if it had been in 
prose. 

I was in Paris in 1892 when Gonoourt's Oenntnie Lacerteum 
was revived at the OdSon. If B^jane ever surpassed herself, she 
did BO in her personification of the sordid and miserable, devoted 
and wom-out, tortured and agonised servant, Oerminie. Gonoourt 
was never so cruel nor so ruthless nor so merciless as in this 
realistic tragedy, which drags one's whole si^it downward deeper 
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and deeper into the mnd and mire of Paris. In JupiUon, the 
young and bideooB bully, Gonoouri has created over again a 
grasping sooundrel with more care and harsliness, with more 
deliberate aversion, with infinitely more analytic subtlety, than 
ever Zola managed to invent. That Rcjane has to hide that 
illness she suffers from, that drags her night by night deathward. 
from everyone is to have created an unimaginable tragedy in which 
the tom body and the diseased nerves are the disintegrating 
elements. To me. her climax of genius — mean, monstrous, but 
essentially Parisian — is where .‘^he crouches, huddled up on herself 
as any ruined woman might be. outside the door of the lighted 
pot-house inside which she knows that Jupillon is drinking hard 
—on her own money — and making despicable love to mme 
obscene street-girl. 

When I saw Olga Nethorsol© act in Saphn, I said to myself : 
‘*If one could see how far acting can go in the direction of genius 
without ever becoming great, here is your test.” And the test, 
of course, was useless. Take the third act; Rijane. in this part, 
was wonderful from the first moment she entered the door to the 
last moment when she closed the door behind her. She was most 
wonderful, of course, in the moments of crisis, but she held one’s 
interest all the time, when she was doing nothing, merely because 
she was there. In the veiy* significant scene in the second act, 
when Sapho comes to Jean Gaussin’s rooms with the intention 
of remaining, R^jane held me breathle.‘5s. It was not the calcu- 
lated seduction of a man by a designing woman (as in Zaza) ; it 
was a loving woman for whom it is life or death to be loved. 
To be merely “the girl from Maxim’s” (I think of the famous 
Maxim's, in la rue Royal, in Paris, I have so recently seen) meant 
nothing. Always with R<5jane I felt an actual physical sensa- 
tion ; the woman took me by the throat, almost literally, as if 
someone were appealing straight to me : I seemed to be guilty 
of her tears. With ReSjane it was the feeling, the emotion, the 
passion, the sordid and pathetic and almost unendurable tragedy 
of that one act, in which she was scj unsurj>assable. that possessed 
me : that possessed me and shook me, as a storm at sea can 
shake one. 

In Sapho R/gane is the every-day “Venus toute entifcre \ sa 
proie attach^e,** and she has all the brutality and all the clinging 
warmth of the flesh ; vice, if you w'ill, but serious vice, vice plus * 
passion. Cerfain actresscfs have tried to do hy a careful method 
what only can be done, as R^jane does it, by a method plus 
scjmething else. That something else is genius, perhaps ; but if 
the word genius sounds a little vague, let me say it is vitality, 
rincerity. temperament. Sarah in her acting subordinales effeeto 
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to effect. I have heard her glide over really agnifioant phrases 
which, taken by themselves, would seem to deserve more oon- 
sideraiion, but which she has wisely subordinated to an over- 
powering effect of ensemble . She never forgets that art is not 
Nature, and that when one is speaking verse one is not talking 
prose. The pleasure of seeing her as Francesca or as Marguerite 
Gautier is always doubled by that other pleasure, never actually 
out of our mind, that she is also Sarah Bernhardt. One some- 
times forgets that Be jane is acting at all ; it is the real woman 
of the part, Sapho, 'or Zaza, or Zanetta, who lives before us. 
Also one sometimes forgets that Duse is acting, that she is even 
pretending to be Magda or Silvia : it is Duse herself who lives 
there, on the stage. 

The reason why Duse is the greatest actress in the world is 
that she has a more subtle nature than any other actress, and 
that she expresses her nature more simply. In Magda we see a 
tired vroman who has lived, who has loved, who has learnt, who 
thinks. All the time Duse is on the stage we see her thinking : 
not thinking her own thoughts, or expressing her own personality, 
but thinking the thoughts of the character she is representing, 
and expressing that imaginary personality as if it were her own. 
Her genius is to empty herself, as if by some occult process of 
transmutation, emerging with a new soul, which almost creates 
its own body. Not young, not beautiful, she has a face in which 
all the passions and all the reticences can become eloquent. In 
a part like La Locandiera slie can smooth out all the lines of 
sadness and experience by an effort of her will, and be a smiling 
Venetian, to whom all life is a masquerade. But for the most 
port, in her tragic actions she obtains her distinction from the 
kind of melancholy wisdom which remains in her face when the 
passions have swept over it. All her acting comes from a great 
depth : it seems to be only half telling profound secrets. 

No play has ever been profound enough, and simple enough, 
for this woman to say everything she has to say in it. When 
she has thrilled one , or made one ivecp, or filled one with wonder 
or pity, she is alw'ays holding back something else. It is that 
something else, divined underneath all she says, and all that she 
looks, which gives her incomparable power over her audience. 
Meanwhile, she can do at least everything which everyone else 
has done before. I have not seen Sarah act in Magda ; Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, the only English actress who can be named 
in the same breath with the great Frenchwoman and the greater 
Italian, plays Magda magnificently; but it is quite a different 
magic from Duse’s, and I can no more compare them than I 
oonid compare two people of different race. 
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Mimi Aguglia, the Sicilian actresa — ^who had a sinister and 
cmel and animal genias lacking in the others who came from 
Paris to liondon, who gave us a kind of acting which is more 
primitively passionate than anything we are accustomed to on our 
moderate stage — has studied Duse for her tones, .for some of her 
attitudes ; her art is more nearly the art of B^jane. While botii 
of these are great artists, she is an improviser, a creature of wild 
moods, of animal energies. She catches you in a fierce caress, 
like a tiger-cat. She gives you, as in Malia, the whole animal, 
snarling, striking, suffering all the j^ains of the flesh, the emotions 
of fear and hate, but for the most part no more. To see her 
after the Santuzza of Duse, in Verga's Cavallcria Rusticarui^ is 
to realise the difference betw*een this art of the animal and Duse’s 
art of the soul. And if one thinks of Rejane’s Sapho, the 
difference is hardly less, though of another kind. The Santuzza 
of Aguglia — unlike Duse's pathetic and tragic and strangely 
nervous creation — is a stinging thing that bites when it is stepped 
on — as if one were to step on a snake iinawares and were to be 
poisoned by his sudden sting. 

In Maiia she gave me thrill after thrill ; for all these sinful 
and sinning creatures of more carnal desire can image, if they 
choose to, our naked and unashamed souls; and, in Aguglia, this 
new and living art of the body, which I see struggling in the 
rebellious clay of Rodin. c?^uicontra1ed itself violently in this 
woman who expresses all that the poets have ever said of the 
supreme witchcraft, animal desire, without passion, carnal, its 
owm self-devouring agony. 

It seemed to me then, and it still .seems to me, that the play 
really existed for Aguglisr, and was made by her — as she certainly 
made d’Annunzio’s Mila di Codra inconceivably greater than she 
is in the drama ; for, not only has she moments of absolute great- 
ness, as in all the irrationality of utter fear she strains backward 
into those clutching hands that are holding her in the attitude 
of her death before her sinful body is given to be consumed by the 
eternal flames, but in the scene in the cave with Lazaro di Roio, 
which is the most ghastly and accurate rendering of the sense 
of fear that has, T am sure, been seen on any stage. 

R^jane, certainly, has done greater things in her own way 
than Aguglia, and certainly in her own way she is a greater artist. 
But not even Ri^jane has given us the whole animal, in its self- 
martyrdom, as this woman has given it to us. Ruch knowledge 
and command of the body, so consummate an abandonment to 
its instinctive motions, has not been seen on our stage, not even 
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in Sada Yacoo and the Japanese. They oonld onMo Saiah in a 
death poene, but not Aguglia in the scene in whidi she betrays 
her secret : it was the visible contest between desire and will. 

“After all/’ I wrote in an essay on Sarah Bernhardt, “thou{^ 
Bdjane skins emotions alive, and Duse serves them up to yon 
on golden dishes, it is Sarah who prepares the supreme feast.** 
Sarah’s vitality was equal to K^jane's; it was differently 
expressed, that is all. With Hejane the vitality was direct : it 
was the appeal of Gavroche, the sharp, impudent urchin of the 
streets; Sarah's vitality is electrical, and shoots its currents 
through all manner of winding ways. Both acted with their 
nerves, but with a different kind of intelligence ; and with cer- 
tainly an absolute difference in their forms of expressing i>asBion. 
Sarah's passion at its extreme is when she abandons herself, 
wholly, at times, to her fureurs, she tears the words with her 
teeth, and spits them out of her mouth, like a wild beast ravening 
upon prey ; in Ph^dre, where she is always wonderful and Jewish, 
she gives the sense of a passion which is abnormal, an insane 
thing, and that passion comes to us with all its force and all its 
perversity; but the words in which it is expressed are never 
extravagant. For, as Racine assures us, Phfedre’s character ‘•eat 
oe que j’ai peut-6tre mis de plus raisonnable sur le thi^&tre.” The 
phrase seoms to us odd, but every stage of the passion of Phidre 
is logical and reasonable. 

R^jane's way of expressing passion is not only the feminine 
equivalent of intellect; it “magnetises our poor vertebra*/’ in 
Verlaine's phrase, l>ocnuso it is sex and not instinct. It is 
unerring and it calculates. It has none of the vulgar warmth 
of mere passion : it loaves a little red sting where it has kissed. 
And this peculiar, often unnatural, form of her passion has often 
intoxicated one — for it appeals, at once, to so many sides of one’s 
nature ; it has thrilled me and made me admire, admire with a 
certain response of the blood. When Sarah's acting is like a 
passionate declaration, offered to someone unknown ; when ii 
seems as if the whole nervous force of the audience were sucked 
out of itself and flung hack, intensified, upon itself ; when she 
shows us her insatiable nervous fire, B^jane — at her highest 
points of genius — seems to literally hurl herself upon us; her 
instructed aud sordid eyes — in which all the vices and all the 
passions have found a nest — speak, with an impudent insolence, 
their own language ; while her whole face' despairs, lies, exults. 
And I have known certain nights when both actresses have made 
me cruelly enjoy the cruelty of the thrills they inflict on the 
audience. 

The ingredients — all the ingredients of the highly-apkaed and 
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highly-flavoured didies Il4jane used to serve — ^may be named 
without defining them ; all were Parisian, and that is onlywto say 
that these ingredients of her genius unite nervous force with a 
mastery of charm and a wicked ease. It was all sheer acting, 
with B^jane, together with a canaiUc attractiveness which sug- 
gested everything ; which left nothing unsaid of what is most 
nakedly wicked in that truth of things, that truth of Nature to 
Nature itself, which resides in the creative imagination. 


IV. 

Meilhac's play, Ma Cousittc, w*hich owed most of its success, 
when it was produced at the Varieties, October 27tb, 1890, to 
the acting of Bejane, is one of those essentially French plays 
which no ingenuity can ever accommodate to an English soil. 
It is the finer spirit of it is meant to be taken as a kind of 

intellectual exercise : it is human geometry for the masses. There 
are moments when the people of the play are on the point of 
existing for themselves, and have to be brought back, put severely 
in their places, made to fit their squares of the pattern. Tlie 
thing as a whole has no more resemblance to real life than I^atin 
verses have to a schoolboy’s conversation. Ileality, what after 
all probably holds ns in it, comes into it accidentally, in the form 
of detail, in little touches of character, little outbursts of tem- 
perament. The rest is doue after a plan, it i.s an entanglement 
by rule; it exist.s because people have {Lgree<l to think that they 
like 6uspen.se ; the tantalisation of curiosity on the stage. We 
see the knot tied by the conjurer; we want to know wliat he will 
do with it. In I ranee, imd in such a i»iece as Ma Ctnisinr, the 
conjurer is master of his tnule ; he gi\v.s u.s our illusions and our 
enlightenment in exactly tlie right doses. 

And Bejane, in this wittily artificial j'lay, suits herw-lf per- 
fectly to her siilqecf, becoine.s everything tliere is in tlie character 
of Biquette ; an actress w ho play.s a coiuedy in real life, quite 
in the spirit of the stage. Slie has to save the situation from 
being taken toc> sc^riouffly, from becoming tragic ; she has to take 
the audience int<j her confidence, to assure them that it is all 
a joke. And so we bc-o her constantly overdoing her part, fooling 
of>enly. She does two things at once : the artificial comedy, 
which is uppermost in the play, and the character y»art, which is 
implicit in it. And she is perfect in both. The famous Chahut. 
which went electrically through Paris when it was first given in 
all its audacity, shows iis one side of her art. The delicate by- 
play with eyes and voice, or rather with llie voice and the over- 
hanging eyelid of the right eye, shows us another. Bbe is always 
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the cleverest person on the stage."' Her face in repose seeme 
waiting for every expression to quicken its own form of life. 
When the face is in movement one looks chiefly at the mouth, 
the thick, heavily-painted lips, which twist upurard, and wrinkle 
into all kinds of earthly subtleties. Her face is full of an 
experienced, sullen, chuckling gaminerie, which seems, after all, 
to be holding back something : it has a curious, vulgar under- 
tone, a succulent and grossly joyous gurgle. Here, in Ma 
Cousine, she abandons herself to all the frank and shady humours 
of the thing with the absolute abandonment of the artist. It 
is like a picture by Forain, made of the same material with the 
same cynicism and with the same mastery of line. 

Ma Cousine, on seeing it a second time, is frankly and not 
too obviously amusing, a piece in which everybody plays at some- 
thing, in which R^jane plays at being an actress who has a part 
to act in real life. “Elle est impayable, oette Riquettel** And 
it is with an intensely conscious abandonment of herself that 
she renders this good-hearted Cabotine, so worldly-wise, so full 
of all the physical virtues, turned Bohemian. She has, in this 
part, certain guttural and nasal laughs, certain queer cries and 
shouts, which are, after all, a part of her mHicr ; she runs through 
her w'hole gamut of shrugs and winks and nods. There is, of 
course, over again, the famous Chahut, in which she summarises 
the whole art of the Mjulin-Rouge ; there is her long scene of 
pantomime, in w'hich every gesture is at once vulgar and dis- 
tiiiguished, vulgarly rendered with distinction. There are other 
audacities all done with equal discretion. I am not sure that 
Bejanc is not at her best in this play : she has certainly never 
been more herself in what one fancies to be herself. There is 
all her ravishing gaminerie, her witty intelligence, her dadi, her 
piquancy, her impudence, her masterv'. I find that her high 
spirits, in this play, affect me like pathos : they turn to a kind 
of emotion. I compared her art with the art of Forain; I said 
that here w^as a picture, made out of the same material, with 
the same cynicism, the same mastery of line. She suggested, in 
her costume of the second act, a ^ardsley picture ; there was 
the same kind of tragic grotesque, in which a kind of ugliness 
became a kind of besiiity. The whole jM?rfomiiince was of the 
best Parisian kind, with genius in one, admirably disciplined 
talent in all. 

Paul Hc^rvieu’s La Course (hi Flambeau, which was given by 
Rejane at the Vaudeville, April 17th. 1901. is first of all a senti- 
ineiital thesis. It begins with un argument as to the duty of 
mother to child and of child to mother. A character who appar- 
ently riqireBents the author’s views declares life is a sort of 
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**Ljampadepho(ria/’ or Course du Flambeau.” in which it ia 
the chief oonoern of each ghnerntioii to hand on the torch of life 
to the next generation. Sabine protests that the duty is equal, 
and offers herself as an example. "*1.” she says. ” stand between 
mother and daughter ; I love them as myself ; I could sacrifice 
myself equally for either.” Maravan replies : ”You do not know 
yourself. You do not know how good a mother you are. and 1 
hope you will never know how* bad a daughter.” The rest of the 
play is ingeniously constructed to show, ix>int by point, gradation 
by gradation, the devotion of Sabine to her daughter, and the 
readiness with wliich she will sacrifice, not only herself, but her 
mother. The only answer to the author’s solution is to reinstate 
the problem in terms of precisely contrary facts ; we have another 
solution, vrhich may be made in terms no less inevitable. The 
play itself proves nothing, and it seems to me that the wTiter’s 
persistence in arguing the point in action has given a somewhat 
needless and unnatural air of melodrama to his piece. It is a 
melodrama w'ith an idea, a clue, but it is none the less a melo- 
drama, because the idea and the clue are s.likc so arbitrary. One 
is never left quietly alone with Nature ; the showman’s hand is 
always visible, around the corner of the curtain, pulling the 
strings. WTienever one sees a human argument struggling to find 
its way through the formal rhetoric of the speaker, it is the 
French equivalent of s€*ntiment. The piece is really the comedy 
of a broken heart, and what Rejane has t^) do is to represent all 
the stages of the slow prcx*e.«!S of heartbreak. Bhe dor^s it as only 
a great artist could do ; but .<^he allows us to see that she is acting. 
She does it consciously, deliberately, with method. She has 
forced herself to become, hourgeens ; she takes upon herself the 
bourgeois face and appearance, and also the bourgeois soul. The 
wit and bewildering vulgarity liave gone out of her, and a middle- 
class dignity has taken their place. She shows us the stage 
picture of a mother marvellous]}' : that is to say, she interprets 
the play according to the author’s intentions; when she is most 
effective as an actress slie is not content with the simplicity of 
Nature, as in the tirade in the third act. She brings out the 
melodramatic points with the finest skill ; but the melodrama 
itself is a wilful divergency from Natures ; and she has few chances 
to be her finest self. She proves the soundness of her art as an 
actress by the ability to play such a f>art finely, seriously, effec- 
tively. Her own temperament counts for nothing ; it is not even 
a hindance : it is all the skill of a metier, the mastery of her art. 

In 1893 B^jane created, at the Vaudeville, the woman whose' 
part she had to act, in Madame Sans^Gine. For some reason 
unknown to me. B^jane is best known in England by her per- 
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formanoes in. this thozoughly poor play, which diowa na Sardou 
working mechanically, and for character effects of a superficial 
kind. There are none of the ideas, none of the touches of Nature 
of La Parisienne ; none of the comic vitality of Ma Cousine ; none 
of the emotional quality of Sapho. It is full of piquancies for 
acting, and KSjane makes the most of them. Her acting is 
admirable, from beginning to end; it has her distinguished 
vulgarity ; her gross charm ; she is everything that Sardou meant, 
and something more. But all that Sardou meant was not a very 
interesting thing, and Bejane cannot make it what it is not. She 
brightens her part, she does not make a different thing of it. 
There were moments when it seemed to me as if she played <it 
with a certain fatigue. The thing is so artificial in itself, and yet 
pretends to be nature ; it is so palpably ingenious, so frank an 
appeal to the stage ! It has about it an absurd air of honest 
simplicity, a pretence of being bourgeois in some wrorthy sense. 
B^jane plays her game with the thing, shows her impeccable 
cleverness, makes ]ioint after point, carries the audience with 
her. But I find nowhere in it w'hat seem to me her finest quali- 
ties, at most no more than a suggestion of them. It is a picture 
painted so sweepingly that every subtlety w^ould be out of place 
in it. She plays it sweepingly, with heavy contrasts, an undis- 
guised exaggeration ; cue eye is always on the audience. That 
is no doubt the way the piece should be played ; but I must 
complain of Sardou w'liile I justify B^janc. 

La Parisienne of Henri Becque, like most of his plays, has 
never lost its interest, like the topical plan’s of that period. It 
is a hard, ironical j>iece of realism, founded on a keen observatian 
of life and on certain definite ideas. It is called a comedy, but 
there is no straightforward fun in it, as in Ma Cousine^ for in- 
stance ; it has all that transposed sailness which we call irony. 
It shows us rather a mean grey world, rather contemptuously; 
and it leaves us with a bitter taste in the mouth. That is, if 
one takes it seriously. Fart of the actor's art in such a piece 
is to prevent one from taking it too seriously. Throughout 
B^'jane is the faultless artist, and her acting is so much of a 
piece that it is difficult to praise it in detail. A real woman lives 
before one, seems to be overseen on the stage at certain moments 
of her daily existence. We see her life going on, not, as with 
Duse, a profound inner life, but the life of the character, a vivid, 
worldly life, hanl, selfish, calculating, deceiving naturally, natur- 
ally wary, the woman of the world, the Parisian. Compare 
Clotilde with Sapho and you will see two opiiosite types rendered 
with an equal skill : the woman in love, to whom nothing else 
matters, and the woman with lovers, the (what diall I say?) 
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business woman of the Emotions. There is a moment near the 
beginning where Lafont asks Clotilde if she has been to see her 
milliner or her dressmaker, and she answers sarcastically : 
**BothI” Her face, as she submits to the question, has an 
absurd stare, a stare of profound dissimulation, with something 
of a cat who waits. Her whole character, her whole plan of 
campaign are in that moment ; they but show themselves more 
pointedly, later on, when her nerves get the better of her through 
all the manifestations of her impatience, up to the return into 
herself at the end of the second act , when she stands motionless 
and speechless, while her lover entreats her, upbraids her, finally 
insults her. Her face, her whole body, endures, wearied into a 
desperate languor, seething with suppressed rage and exaspera- 
tion ; at last her whole body droops on itself, as if it can no 
longer stand upright. Throughout she speaks with that some- 
what discontented grumbling tone which she can make so 
expressive : she empties her speech with little side shrugs of 
one shoulder, her sinister right eye speaks a whole subtle lan- 
guage of its own. The only moments throughout the play when 
I found anything to criticise are the few moments of pathos, 
when she becomes Sarah at second-hand. 

After La Parisienne came Lololie, a one-act play of Meilhao 
and Halevy. It is amusing, and it gives Kc/jane the opportunity 
of showing us little samples of nearl%- all her talents. She is 
both canaille and bonne fille ; above all, she is triumphantly, 
defiantly clever. Again I w^as reminded of a Forain drawing : 
for here is an art which does everything that it is possible to 
do with a given material, and what more can one demand of an 
artist ? 

A greater contrast could hardh* be imagined than that between 
these two plays and Brieux’s sombre argument in the drama 
La Rohe Rouge. Unlike Lcs A varies, where the argument 
swamps the drama. La Rohe Rouge is at once a good argument 
and a good play. There are, fierhaps, l-oo many points at issue, 
and the story is, perhaps, too much broken into sections, but 
the whole thing take.s hold of one, and, acted as it is acted by 
Rejane and her company, it seems to lift one out of the theatre 
into some actual place w*hcrc people are talking and doing good 
or evil and suffering and coming into conflict with great imper- 
sonal forces ; w'here, in fact, they are living. Without ever 
becoming literature, it comes, at times, almost nearer to every- 
day realitv than literature can permit itself to come. There is 
not a good sentence in the play, or a sentence that does not 
tell. It is the subject and the hard, unilluminated handling of 
the subject that makes the play, and it is a model of that form 
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of drama which deals sternly with actual things. It gives a great 
actress, who is concerned mainly with being true to Nature, an 
incomparable opportunity, and it gives opportunities to every 
member of a good company. The second act tortures one jnre- 
cisely as such a scene in court would torture one. Its art is tlvs 
distressingly, overwhelmingly real. 

La Rohe Rouge is a play so full of solid and serious qualities 
that it is not a little difficult not to exaggerate its merits or to 
praise it for merits it does not possess. The play deals with 
vital questions, and it does not deal with them, as Brieux is apt 
to do, in a merely argumentative way. It is not only that 
abstract question : What is justice? — may the law not be capable 
of injustice? — ^but the question of conscience in the lawyer, the 
judge, the administration of what goes by the name of justice. 
It is tragedy within tragedy, and the peasant woman Tanetta, 
who loses her husband, children, more than life itself, through 
the blind working of the law, is not the only victim. All these 
people of the play are seen as if caught in some bit of machinery, 
which goes on indifferently, taking a bit of the soul of one and 
a bit of the happiness of another and the life of another. But 
how admirably the whole thing acts, and how admirably it was 
acted ! There was not only Be jane, hnl there was Gaston 
Dubose, whom I have never admired so much. But B^jane? 
Well, after seeing this piny. T realise what I have often wondered, 
that Bejane is a great tragir actress, and that she can be tragic 
without being grotesque. She never bad a part in which she was 
so simple and so great. Wlien T read the play I found many 
passages of mere rhoforio in the part of Yanetta : by her way of 
saying them B<'*jane turned them into simple natural feeling. I 
can imagine Sarah saying some of these passages and making 
them marvellously effective. When Bejane says them they go 
through you like a knife. After seeing Im Rohe Rouge, J am 
not sure that of the three great living actresses — Duse, Sarah, 
and Bejane — Bejane is not, as a sheer actress, the greatest of 
the three. 

Bejane has all the instincts, as I have said, of the human 
animal, of the animal woman, whom man will never quite civilise. 
Bejane, in Sapho or in Zaza, for instance, is woman naked and 
shameless, loving and suffering with all her nerves and muscles, 
a gross, pitiable, horribly human thing, whose direct appeal 
seizes yon by the throat. In Sapho or Zaza she speaks the 
language of the senses, no more : and her acting reminds you 
of all that you may possibly have forgotten of how the senses 
speak when they speak through an ignorant woman in love. It 
is like an accusing confirmation of some of one's guesses at truth. 
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bef<n« the realities of the flesh anfl of the affections of the flesh. 
Scepticism is no longer possible : the thing is before yon, 
abominably real, a disqnieting and irrefutable thing, which aphides 
with its own wnce, as it has never spoken on the stage through 
any other actress. 

In Zaza, a play made for Bc^jane by two playwrights who had 
set themselyes humbly to a- task, the tadc of fitting her with a 
part, she is seen doing Sapho over again, with a difference. Zasa 
is a vulgar woman, a woman without instniction or experience; 
die has not known poets and been the model of a great sculptor ; 
she comes straight from the boards of a cafd-concert to the kept 
wmnan’s house in the country. She has caught her lover 
vulgarly, to .win a bet; and. to the end, yon realise that she is — 
well, a woman who would do that. She has no depth of passion, 
none of Sapho’s roots in the earth ; she has a ht'guin for Dufresne, 
die will drop everything else for it, such as it is, and she is 
capable of good, hearty suffering. B^jane gives her to ns as she 
is, in all her commonness. The picture is full of humour ; it is, 
as I so often feel with B^jane, a Forain. Liike Forain, she uses 
her material without ever being absorbed by it. without relaxing 
her impersonal artistic energy'. In being Zaza, she is so far 
from being herself (what is the self of a great actress?) that she 
has invented a new way of walking, as well as new tones and 
grimaces. There is not an effect in the play which she has not 
calculated ; onlv, she has calculated even' effect so exactly that 
the calculation is not seen. Wlu-n you watch .Tane Hading you 
see her effects coming several se,condp before they are there ; when 
they come, they come neatly, but with no purprise in them, and 
therefore with no conviction. There lies all the difference 
between the actress who is an actress equally by hor tempera- 
ment and by her brain and the actress who has only the brain 
(and. with Jane Hading, beauty* to rely on. Everything that 
B^jane can think of she can do ; thought translates itself instantly 
into feeling, and the emliodied impulse is before you. When 
B^jane is Zaza, she nets, and is the woman she acts; and you 
have to think, before you remember how elaborate a science 
goes to the making of that thrill which you are almost cruelly 
enjoying. 


'Arthur SymAnb. 



“THE SOEROWFULiL MAYDEN’* AND “THE 
JOVIALL BATCHEDDOR.” 

If the bachelor was taxed in ancient Bparta, in Athens and in 
Rome for patriotic reasons, and, along with widowers, in England 
of 1695 for purposes of revenue, why should he cry out to-day 
(which to do him justice he has not been guilty of) when the 
country needs in equal degree his money and his offspring? It is 
true that under William the Third the minimum amount demanded 
from him was just one shilling, and the maximum was no more 
than £12 10s. ; whereas now ! ! — seven times that sum does not 
represent the luxury tax which the average bachelor is called 
upon to pay. His silence explains his attitude, which is expressed 
in the defiant song of the doggerel poet of an earlier day : — 

" Submissive I kneol — bare m; neck to the axe — 

Cry. Hail to the Parliament Batcbelor tax! 

Sweet Tjiberty, Hail! — ^there is nothing more worth 
Than Freedom and Singleness, Frolic and Mirth! *’ 

Yft, in spite of his braggadocio, he could hardly escape the 
reflection that perhaps he was purchasing his liberty at too high 
a price — recalling in' his silent, loveless chamber, with larder 
ill-ordered and linen in disrepair, one of the truest of Mack's 
wife’s manv pnivorbs which she utters in The Shepherd's Play 
(e. 1426) 

Full wofiil is the household 
Tliat wanta a woman.” 

Such was the domestic view of the question, the view that 
would more profoundly influence the playgoer, the reader of 
broadsides, and the singer of ballads. There was romance for 
the more cultivated, men less likely to be moved in their own 
feelings and conduct towards the opposite sex by anything they 
read or by anything that was preached at them : they would take 
all representations of feminine perfection as just a poetic version 
of the grim facts of life. 

It was therefore all very well, so far as propagandism was 
concerned, for the playhouse — wdiich prentices as well as gentles 
so greatly affected — ^for dramatists and managers to pass before 
the vulgar eye a pnxression of exquisite female characters, in 
disposition immaculate, in manner winsome — captivating by ttteir 
virtue and their nobility, and bewitching in their charm, models 
loyalty, innocence, modesty, devotion, obedience, patriotism — 
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replete with** all the graces. Wherever we look we find them, 
doing infinite honoimip their sex and to their creators’ chivalrous 
invention. They sweeten not a few of the early morality-plays, 
and graoe our comedies from the outset. 

Commanding as they did admiration and respect, they might 
well have been expected to roiitribute something towards the 
stemming of the flood of suspicion, if not silencing the mercenary 
enmity of the poison-tongiieil pamphleteer and unprincipled 
ballad-writer. With these ladies in our mind we may realise 
why the poet wrote : “Angels are painted fair to look like you*’ ; 
for they set a standard hard enough even for angels to live up to. 

Perhaps the public was still sufTering from a surfeit of good 
women, the pup})ets of moral propaganda as set forth in the 
great series of mysteries, moralities, “enlerludes,” and the like, 
or from an indigestion of the exaggerated chivalry, with its artificial 
sense of honour, soon to be laughed out of Europe. The poet had 
raised women to the skies ; the playwrights were now rolling her 
in the mud. The pendulum had not only swung back to reality, 
bnt had passed very far beyond it. While Puritanism, as widely 
preached and caricatured, may have injured the “subordinate 
sex** in men’s estimation — condemning it for levity, or praising 
it for dull, drab virtue at the best — the lovely spectacle of these 
“wonders among women” (the dramatists’ favourite phrase of 
admiration) seems to have been robbcfd of nearly all its effect 
by the counter-display — the pitiless illustration of all the viler 
passions in a series of pictures not less vile of worthless woman- 
hood. 

Here, in the estimation of f>laygoer and reader, was something 
like ! Here were refreshing thrills — here were opportunities for 
revelling in actual stfiries of ferniniiie hyjK)crisy and indelicacy, 
of vice and sin, of every kind and degrf'c of meanness, profligacy, 
and crime. chance liad tin.* tender flowers of sweetness 

and beauty and jx^rfumf d delicacy against the rank and poisonous 
undergrowth ? 

So men listened to Shakespeare’s plays with their warnings 
against matrimony utteVed by the mouths of his character.s — how 
marriage is a world- without-end bargain, as likely as not to be 
loveless, mercenary, cold, insensate, and, worst of all, hateful in 
unfaithfulness, and tragic too, esj^ecially when “inforst/* as 
marriages in their day so fre«piently wen*. They learnt that “of 
women there is one good in ten” (AlVs Well), that she is 
“capricious” (As You Like It), “frail” (Ifamlet), “inconstant** 
fCymbeltne), “treacherous” (Winter's Tale), and from the poems 
that they are “fickle*' (Sonnet XX.), and irresponsible* (Lucrece)^ 
and innumerable other defects besides [1 take but a few and of 
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the least offensive at rimdom3» which, in the aggregate, are so 
terrific that, as the Clown in Antony and Cleopatra declaies, as 
common knowledge, “the Devil himself will not eat a woman.” 

Thus the ordinary mind came to relegate woman to a lower 
order of creation : the rule was persistent and almost Chinese in 
its absoluteness as to her intellect as well as to her conduct. 
The point seems amusingly illustrated, in an unimportant aspect 
it is true, by two books, the titles of which, strangely contrasted, 
I lately met in the catalogue of an antiquarian bookseller : 

(1) “The Whole Duty of Man . . . with Private Devotions . . 

(2) “The Whole Duty of Woman . . . with the whole Art of Love, 
also choice Receipts in Physick, Cookery, Beautifying . . . 
Written by a Lady.” 

Even when efforts were made to level up the sexes in public 
esteem, the champions of women only half knew their business, 
as when Bamuel Torshell set about his advocacy in 1650 in his 
book, “The Womans Gloria: a Treatise, first, asserting the due 
Honour of the scxe.” The title-page thus begins pretty well, but 
the author proceeds : “ By manifesting that Women are capable 
of the highest improvements,” doubtless expecting curtsies from 
his protig6es ; moreover, after enumerating feminine virtues, he 
artfully urges as indispensable to the consummation of her Gloria, 
**intoard beauty; modesty in carriage, language, and attire; 
humility; and silence.” This was soon followed by a “back- 
slap ” at the mannish ^ girl of just three centuries ago — (how does 
Time revenge himself!) — curiously entitled “Hie Mulier : or the 
Man-Woman : Being a Medecinc to cure the Coltish disease of 
the staggers in the Masculine-Feminine of our Times- Exprest 
in a brief Declaration. Mistres, will you be trim'd or truss’d. 
1620.” Yet it must be admitted that the book, which promises 
so well, addresses itself fant-astically and yet witlv. power mainly 
to the absurdities of fa.shion in dress and manners, as being “the 
disgrace of the whole sex . . . amazing men’s minds by their 
strange proportions,” even to their hair, wickedlj' short-cut or 
unconscionably lK>bbed ! Yet it is clear that Hie Mulier rankled, 
and rankled long, for after eighteen years’ devoted deliberation 
an antagonist put forth in reply: “Hare Homo, wherein the 
excellency of the Creation of Woman is described by way of an 
Essaie ” — an amiable attempt to justify the Almighty in His 

(1) ShakeBpeare hatocl tho ** mannish** girl, and more than onoe used the 
adjeetive with point ; an example is in Troiiua and Ores^da (III. iii., 16020/3 
whsfe Patroclus is taunting Achilles in order to mpus tho hero to activity: 

** A woman impudent and mannish growne 
la not more loath*d than effeminate man 
In time of aetiem.** 
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aoheiiM of N»tiit 0 » and so make the plan of the univerae pleasant 
for all pwtiea, Greator and created. 

But what was the efEect on the bachelor of Shakespeare’s other 
testimony, en contre^artie, of Woman — ^proclaiming her kind- 
ness (Tanjai^ of the Shrew); her constancy (Troilue and Oreo* 
sida) ; her charm {Antofiy and Cleopatra) ; her graces (Much 
Ado); her beauty, virtue, and self-control (3 Henry VI.); lier 
greater freedom than fickleness compared with man, and her sub- 
lime gift of love {Twelfth Night), and so on, throughout his plays 
and poems? Not very much, it is t-o be feared. The pathetic 
picture of judicial-minded Mariana pleading for her repentant 
husband, the ex-sooundrel Lord Angelo, on the ground that ’’the 
best men are moulded out of faults,” could have made but little 
impression upon liim, and he only laughed at the wush of Mistress 
Page — outraged by Falstaff's impudent advances — ^to see ”a bill in 
Parliament for the putting down of men.” What probably was 
more appreciated was the utter denunciation of the married state 
by the Clowm in Twelfth Night (1, v) when be laid it down that 
’’many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage,” or, as Win- 
stanley puts it in ”Poor Bobin ” (1(578), ”be that is tyed in a 
matrimonial noose to a scold, had as go^ be tyed up from his 
meat at the three-corner’d Tenement betwixt London and 
Paddington ” — by which is indicated Tyburn, a few yards from 
where the Marble Arch now stands. It was the perennial joke, even 
more certain then than to-day to raise a laugh. beshrew thee” 
[f.e. curse thee], says Wil to Siinplicitie in The Three Lords and 
Three Ladies of London (1590), and receives the innocent reply : 
’’Why? I am beshrewed already, for 1 am maried.” Again, 
when Wit, rejecting an offer of employment with the words, 
”1 have a maister already,” is told ”So have 1 too, but she learnes 
me little wit : my wife 1 mean ” ; and grave old Nemo (being 
’’Nobody”) makes the equivocal claim : ”I can keep women both 
quiet and content” — ^a thing, of course, which Nobody can do 
with ease. In the same play Dissimulation confesses that he 
can take on ’’three sundry shapes : one of a Friej, and they can 
dissemble; another like a woman, and they doo little else; the 
third as a saint and deuill and so is a woman.” 

These malignant attacks, interesting enough in their way as 
an historical picture of manners, are rather sickening as we 
become sated with them, especially if considered indci>endently 
of the times in which the satirists and ’’comic poets” lived and 
wrote. It was the significant custom of the bigger men to pot 
their verbal assaults into the mouths of their more contemptible 
characters-^as when Chapman let Monsieur d* Olive (1606) vent 
his spleen in characteristic phrases such as this. He is drawing 
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his picture of married life : careful to please mj wife — she. 

careless to displease me ; shrewish, if she be honest ; intcderable, 
if she be wise; imperious as an empress; all she does must be 
law, all she says gospel : oh, what a penance *tis to endure her I 
I am glad to forbear still, all to keep her loyal, and yet perhaps, 
when all's done, my heir shall be my horse-keeper. . . . Take 
this of me, there’s ten times more deceit in women than in 
horse-flesh.’^ The retort brings satisfaction to the reader : 
M. d’Olive is set down by one of his “friends” “a most accmn- 
plished ass — the mongrel of a gull and a villain ” who remains a 
bachelor — as his father did before him. 

It is the savagery of the onslaughts on women which to us 
of to-day appear so inexplicable. For example, there is nothing 
very unusual in the violence of the invective used by Planet — 
in Jack Drums Entertainment (1602), a character believed by 
some to be intended for Shakespeare himself — when he seeks to 
bring back the flighty jilt Camelia to her true love, his friend 
Brabant. How does Planet — generous, manly, blunt, and vir- 
tuous — temper his gentle x>crsuasion to the needs of the case? 
Perhaps he is moved by finding that the light-o’-love virgin has 
fallen in love with himself ; ^^et he finds it proper to remonstrate 
thus : — 


*' 1 hate thy flatterings, 

Detest thy purest elegance ut speech. 

Worse than I do the Croaking of a Toade. 

. . . Hence packe, away. 

lla, hal I pree thee knccK*, beg, blubber. Cry, 

Whilsto I beliold thee with a loathing rye : 

And laugh to see thee wcepe. . . . [She sings to fcim.] . . . 

Out Syren, peace scritch-owle, hence chattering Pyo — 

Go sing M. John [another of her jilted lovers]. I shall be blunt 
If thou depati not; hence, go mourne and die." 

She goes — perhaps in order to escaf^e his threat of becoming 
“blunt.” Yet this, according to the dramatist, is how an Eliza- 
bethan gentleman permits himself to expostulate with a lady — 
though she be but a capricious, frivolous girl — before he arrives 
at the stage of blgntness. Still, it prepares us for her punish- 
ment — for not one of the three will have her when she pleads 
to them in turn : whereat her father, good Sir Edward Fortune, 
justly remarks (as a warning to others) : “This is the plague of 
light inoonstancie ” ; and then skilfully turns the conversation. 

The very titles of stage-pieces specially favoured and “played 
with good applause” to appreciative audiences were enough to 
frighten the weak-kneed youth of the period farther back into his 
diell of celibacy. Woman, according to one of them, is hard 
to please (1597). So, as we have seen, said M. d’Olive; and 
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80 echoed Acutus in Everie Woman in her Humour (1609) in his 
• complaint that eihe is difficile 

** Wants she but ritoh attire or costly dyet. 

Yet these are weaker veeeeUt Heauen doth knows 
liSj on them aught but ease — ^you do them wrong! *' 

and then *‘her tung is more venome than a Serpents sting.” 
Then Woman will have her Will (1601). Woman's a Weather- 
cock (1612), Woman's too hard for him (1621) — and no wonder, 
if thero is truth in Madame de Girardin’s aphorism that ”the 
man of greatest wisdom is a simple soul compared with the 
simplest woman of no wisdom at all.” Women beware Women 
(c. 1630), which ignores the verity of the French discovery that 
the prime cause of woman disliking woman and destroying her 
is — ^man. A Woman never Vext (1632) sets forth as a miracle, 
which must specially have delighted the audience, for that was 
a fossil of humour derived from the Stone Age. It may 
be supposed that the classic example is to be found in the 
amusing Enterlude of The Four P.P. (c. 1540), wherein the 
satirist, John Hey wood, lets himself go in his banter of the sex. 
He gives us a contest in outrageous mendacity between three of 
the P.*s — ^the Palmer, the Pardoner, and the Poticary ; with the 
fourth P — the Pedlar — acting as judge : for sixteenth-century 
(ledlars 'were traditionally gifted with quick wit and cunning and 
with rattling tongues. Autolycus is the type. He awards the 
prize to the Palmer for his declaration that, having seen and 
known half a million women all over the wwld — 

** Yet in all placee where 1 have been. 

Of all women that I have seen, 

I never aaw nor knew, in my conscience. 

Any one woman out of patience." 

His listeners gasp; and the arbitrator, proclaiming the tale 
incredible, lays it down in the course of his judgment that two 
women out of every three are shrew- s, unless *'ye hap to find 
them shrews all.” 

Then came Woman Turn'd Bully (1675), dealing with an ever- 
popular view of the nuptial state, even as, bbforc 1521, Johan 
Johan the husbande, Tyb his Wyfe, and syr Jhdn the freest 
had done — showing how Tyb, the virago, who “wyll go a 
gaddynge very myche,” takes delight in compelling her hungry 
husband to keep at futile work while she and her paramour the 
priest proceed to devour the pie between thorn. Says she, with 
a chuckle : — 


% t 


" Now, by my troth, it in a pretty jape 
For a wife to make her husband her ape t 
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Indeed, the militancy of mves and the puaUlanimily of hua- 
bands is a constant moHf in the hands of the comic writer in all 
clasBes of popular literature. A noteworthy example is the early 
ballad (of 1589) of *'The sorrowful Cudgelling of the Cobler of 
Colchester ” — a poor wretch whose life is one long mercileBB 
castigation with the broom-stick (“a hard penance of banging/’ 
as the poet calls it) at the hands of his violent spouse, “with her 
harts trill lill/* and all for having once eaten, without her per- 
mission, of her apple-pie and rye-bread. Other play titles repre- 
sent woman as “/icWe,” as revengeful** (1635), and as false** 
(1677) — as a human syren who delights in betraying trustful man 
— ^justifying the words of the medissval proverb. Fceniina ridendo, 
flendo, fallitque canendo (“With tears she beguiles. With songs 
and with smiles’'). And then comes Tragedy, with its female 
prodigies of iniquity culminating in Webster's White Devil (1612), 
to say nothing of witches or vampires — creatures all, human and 
devilish, happily described by the term used in the Interludes of 
Calisto and Melehea (c. 1530) and Impatient Poverty (1560) of 
“Miswomen.” This was an old expression, even then : Chaucer 
had used it in the “Remedy of Liove.*’ Thus woman is not 
only the sinner, but the sin-maker, upon whose shoulders is cast 
the moral responsibility for the wickedness of the world. Even 
so, the monster-husband, Calverley, in The Yorkshire Tragedy 
(1608), recovered from his murderous fit, goes one better, and 
seeks to shift the brnden of his crime and place it directly upon 
his Maker, exclaiming*: — 

** That heaven should say we must not sin. 

And yet made women 1 *’ (sc. iv.) 

Somewhat the same line was taken by James I. when in 1623 
he caused to be. engraved upon his i>oinander the sardonic in- 
scription : “ From Man came Woman — From Woman came Sin 
— ^From Sin came Death.” The logical induction of it he ignored. 
Thus he who was the apple-eater “blames the woman still.” It 
was time when, at last, to huch as these, a woman-writer levelled 
the reproach : “Have you forgot your mothers?” 

It is not easy to ascertain if there was any truth in Lady 
Macduff's boast to her ill-fated son that, as for husbands, “I can 
buy twenty at any market.” If so, we know that they had 
become scarce by the ^ime when the words were written down. 
To-day they are perhaps the only necessary commodity for which 
many women will always go a-shopping in the world in vain, for 
the major reason that the supply is unequal to the demand, and 
for the minor, that rcflectire young men, whose reason controls 
their passions, have a way of watching how couples get along. 
Save for the stubbornnesB of non-marrying men, whose marble 
von. CVIIl. N.S. A A 
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hewtB not even taxation can no more soften than crash, and 
whose patriotism stops short of sacrifice of personal inclination 
and self — the future seems bright enough for women. They now 
vote, as many of them did in England centuries ago. They ride 
astride, as, when not on the pillion, they were accustomed to do 
until the day when Anne of Bohemia, llichard the Second's 
admirable queen, set a period to the practice 'by introducing the 
side-saddle, somewhere about the year 1385. They may be as 
** dashing ” as they please without attracting any particular notice, 
— ^which, of course, is not without its disadvantages. They smoke 
as unconcernedly in public, and as unnoticed, as women did at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, when, like the men, 
they drank” or “blew” or “took” tobacco — as they might 
choose to express it. It may be true that the first woman- 
devotee of the pipe was that Mary Frith, known to infamy 
as Moll Cut-purse. The practice must have spread quickly. 
In Ursula, the “pig-woman” in Bartholomew Fayre^ Ben 
Jonson drew a creature accustomed to fly to her pipe for 
solace, without, however, ever ceasing from obscene and pro- 
fane talk. In his earlier comedy, The Case is Altered — which was 
WTitten in 1598, but was not printed till eleven years later — he 
again represents the pipe between female lips, but this time a 
cultivated lady’s. Here Phoenixella reproaches Aurelia — both 
daughters of Count Farneze — with levity of speech, seeing that 
they were still in mourning for their mother, saying : — 

** Sister, these words become not your •'attire 
Nor your estate; our Tirtuous mother's death 
Should print more deep effects of sorrow in us . . ." 

to which the lively Aurelia replies with the sneering retort : — 

** Sister, i* faith, you take too much tobacco, 

It makes you black within, as you are without " — 

one of the chief arguments against smoking being the fancied 
blackening of the internal organ-s. 

Women have occupied the pulpit, and dignitaries of the Church 
have applauded their liresence there. They are now to be regu- 
larly ordained, not only in the Church, but (wonder of wonders!) 
— in America — in the Synagogue ! They are even now planning 
a flank attack on the Bench, ofd the Bar. But, even so, when 
that time arrives, as arrive it will — ^w'ith or without restrictions — 
not even this invasion on the preserves of man will have the 
novelty of a seat in Parliament. The fjossibility of it may have 
lieen laughingly hinted at in Betterton's The Woman made a 
Justice — but centuries before the question had been taken up in 
France and settled there. Thus the playwright is here again a 
valued historian for the ordinary reader. We have proof of it 
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in that delighfcfally witty and humorous mGrality-play. written in 
**well-fird” verse by Nioole de ia Chesnaye, La Condamnaoion de " 
Bancquet, and printed in 1507, a oouple of years before Henry 
the Eighth sat upon the throne. The law is there cited (Decretis^ 
causa quinta, questiona tercia) — In aliquihua muliet poteH ease 
judex — with reference to the Act. Besides, Queen Mary had 
appointed Lady Berkly Justice of the Peace and Magistrate, and 
she sat on the Bench at assizes girt with a sword. 

The claim of women, therefore, at least as to ‘‘certain matters,*’ 
must be held to be vindicated ; for the ordinary reader, the pre- 
cedent in modern Law is more than four hundred years old. 

An element in the whole question not less important is that 
of facilities for divorce, the outcry for which has lately rent the 
air, yet without effect. It may be claimed as an intensified echo 
of the stand made by women in Shakespeare’s day, only then 
the gravamen of the protest was Incompatibility of temper. Delia 
Spurcock, for example (in The Lo^idon Prodigall) ^ is but a type 
of the determined sister-virgins who were ready with their super- 
ficial objections to matrimony. On the other hand, Julia (in 
Patient Grissill) protests not wholly for herself. Hers is a long 
and cleverly-reasoned argument against the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie. The advice she gives to Sir Owen ap Meredith 
(who is afflicted with a wife more shrewish than Petruchio’s Kate 
ever promised to be, and yet not so wholly “curst” as to be irre- 
concilable) is much to the point, and shows her belief that the case 
is desperate. [I transcribe from the first known quarto, 1603] : — 

** Your best Phisicke, Sir Owen, is to wearo a vcluet hand, leaden earca, 
and no tongue; you must not fight howsoeiier she quarrels, you must bo 
doafo whensocucr she brawlos, and dumbe when your oelfe should brabble : 
take this cawdle next your heart every morning, and if your wife be not 
patient, the next remedy that I know of is — ^to buy your windingsheete. ” 

Then she addresses to the female audience the following 
counsel : — 

*' Amongst this company 1 trust there are eome maydon batchelers, and 
virgin maydens '* [wicked discrimination!], ** those that live in freedome 
& love it, those that know the war of mariage and hate it, set their 
hands to my bill, which is rather to dye a maydo and leade Apes in hell 
than to live a wife and be continually in helL*' 

Can W 9 not hear the groundlings applaud this echo of their 
sentiments? — almost drowning the Welsh Knight's reply — “Know 
you, discords mag good Musicke, and when lovers fall out is soon 
fall in: pray you all be maried,. for wedlocke increases peobles 
and cities.” A pretty argument, truly, wherewith to encourage 
and convert the scared youth of England I Bather would they 
mutter the braggart Armado’s farewell (in Love*s Labour* s Logt) as 
they troop out of the theatre, avoiding such “sorrowfull damsells** 

A A 2 
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as had the hardihood to attend the play — ^“Yon that way. we 
this way.” ' 

The admirable Mistress Sullen's discourse, as she protests 
despair at her brutal husband's conduct, raises the discussion, 
one might almost say ennobles it, and endows The Beaux* Strata- 
gem with some of its finest lines. “Law ! ” cries the injured girl 
to her sister-in-law, "can a jury sum up the endless aversions that 
are rooted in our souls, or can a bench give judgment on anti- 
pathies? . . . O sister! casual violation is a transient injury, and • 
may possibly be repaired, but can radical hatreds be reconciled? 
No, no — ^Nature is the first lawgiver, and when she has set 
tempers opposite, not all the golden links of wedlock nor iron 
manacles of law can keep them fast ” ; and then, her soul bursting 
into rhyme : — 

“ Wedlock we o^n ordain'd by Heaven's decree, 

Such as Heaven ordain'd it first ^ be; — 

Concurring tempers in tlie man and wife 
As mutual helps to draw the load of life. 

Must man, the chief cst w’ork of art divine. 

Be doom'd in endless discord to repine? 

No, we should injure Heaven by that surmise — 

Omnipotence is just, were man but wi.-e.*' 

So spake Farquhar in 1707 from his heart, almost with his 
last breath ; and audiences applauded and bachelors were con- 
firmed in their determination. "Marriage is the poison deadly- 
nightshade,” wrote a critic of the scene ; but he forgot that one 
of the ing?\dients is bc/la-dontia, an antidote, sureh', not without 
its attraction. Farquhar may* have taken for the text of his 
drama-sermon the book by “William Seymar, liisq." (whoever he 
was), which was i>ublished in 167.^^, under the title of Con- 
jugium Conjurgium [wedloc-k-discord], which attracted suflicient 
notice to call forth an immediate reply ; “ Marriage Asserted ; in 
answer to a book written by a Country Gentleman” — a futile 
attempt to argue with an avalanche. Likely enough, no success was 
desired for it, for the agitation it professed to allay being of peren- 
nial public interest was not a topic " the Trade ” would willingly 
suppress. Indeed, the publisher of it, Herringman, .six years before 
had struck a new vein in the gold-mine that was the marriage 
question — ^the discovery of the value of jealousy when cleverly 
handled by the wife. The book, conceived in a Machiavellian 
spirit, was a translation from the French; it was "The Husband 
Forc'd to be Jealous, or the Good Fortune of those Women that 
have Jealous Husbands.” It caught on, and in the following year 
the theme was developed in "A Treatise of Jealousie, or means 
to preserve Peace in Marriage,” also an importation from France* 

It may be assumed to have carried little conviction, because in 
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the next year^an attempt wM xnade to adininUter a eooUikig 
draught to male readers in *^The Honourable State of Matritnmiy 
made comfortable, or an antidote against discord betwixt Moo 
and Wife : being special directions for the procuring of family 
peace.” The prescription' had need to be more drastic than that 
if it were to effect a cure and eliminate from the masculine mind 
the fixed opinions diligently implanted by the master-moralists for 
generations past. For example, in so early an Interlude as Johan 
the EuangelyH (of c. 1647 to 1558), the sport that villains in- 
dulged in among “other men's wives” — with the ready approval, 
apparently, of the ladies themselves — is recorded not once but 
four times. On the first occasion Eugenio tells Irisdision how 
sometimes ho will “take men’s wives.” On the second, Actio 
boasts: “And with other men's wives That be of wanton fives 
Oft do I run away.” On the third. Evil Counsel affirms, by way 
of recommending his own abilities and pressing his services upon 
Idleness, that in such matters he is a practised agent. And, on 
the fourth, Idleness declares that for his part he has no wife of 
his own, but “more than twenty-five of other men”; and all 
within eight pages t It takes more than a few controversial works 
to eradicate ideas hammered into the public by persistent affirma- 
tion by nomadic players and by the printing-press onwards from 
the days when religious morality-plays set the stigma of innate 
wrong-doing uxx>n women, and masterpieces of literature gave 
assent. It must, of course, not be forgotten that in a great 
measure women were, perforce, inarticulate, seeing that they had 
in practice no access to the printing-press — then, end for many 
years afterwards. Yet the facts of the constant agitation, even 
when reduced to its true proportions, point to the very frequent 
misery of married life, through the natural laxity of female morals 
and through the defects of the female temper, too often provoked 
into iniquity by the injustice and gross ill-treatment which women 
suffered at the hands of men. If this be true, we may take it 
that the sweetness, virtue, and conduct of women have developed 
in exact ratio to the degree of liberty and justice accorded to 
them, cither willingly or, latterly (let us confess it), under com- 
pulsion. It is equally certain that the charges were generally 
accepted as substantially true and as legitimate material for 
humorous or sarcastic literary use. A simple example is found in 
Med wall's Interlude, Nature (of 1538 at latest), where we find 
Envy declaring : — 

•• Now, hv that would liavo war or strife, 

I pray Ood aend him a shrew 'd wifo. 

Ami then he shall have enow." 

One bad thing is pretty certain — a section of the youth of both 
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cemed.^ We are.kdd that mutual confidence has diminished, 
and that the damsel who insists on her independence looks no 
longer for her dieetanchor to man's superiority, but rather to 
his banker's balance for her comfort. His ears have caught the 
echo of the French proverb, Women to-day are too cultivated 
to love and too clever to be lovable.” It is a distressing situation 
which bodes little good to cither youth or country, even supposing 
that the movement — which the economic situation threatens to 
render more serious — involves but a small minority of the * 
population. 

Let the bachelor recall the fate of Cinna the jxiet at the hands 
of the angered mob— tom to pieces as, prinvo, a bachelor, and, 
secundo^ a writer of bad verses. Let him beware. He despi.>:es the 
Chancellor and his annual fine, as he has been beard to declare, 
and says “it’s worth it.” Julia, it is true, has encouraged him 
with her warning : “Batchilers take hecBe. you are no sooner in 
that heauen fof wedlock] but you straite slip into hell.” 

• But even Benedick the misogamist. the bachelor who loved no 
woman, for not half so good a reason and not half so glorious a 
cause, took Beatrice unto himself “for very pity,” and was content 
to be set up, painted and framed, as “a sign of Blind Cupid.” 
You bachelors of to-day need no such playful subterfuge. Touch- 
stone’s plain words to Audrey are addressed to all of you who are 
unduly enjoying the precious bliss of celibacy : — 

** Is the single man therefore blessed? No. As a wall'd towne is more 
worthier than a Tillage, so is the forehead of a married man more honourable 
than the bare brow of a batehellcr.*' 

“Con.sider,” says the acute Biron — to ignore women “is flat 
treason against the kingly state of youth.” The Hellespont of 
Matrimony awaits the plunge of the too-too degenerate Leander 
of to-day. If he stands shivering on the brink the Chancellor, 
with his annual demand for four-score x>ounds and ten by way of 
pitiful compoundage, will know the reason why. That is a 
trumpery matter compared with the oouDtr>’’8 call. It is for 
Leander to avraken to his proper passion, and to be Heroic in a 
double sense. If then all be not well, he will at least have made 
his sacrifice on the altar of duty. There is the heroism of Peace 
as well as of War ; and Conscientious Objection is a nuisance and 
a danger in both. 

M. H. SriELMANN. 

1) An American lady noveliet is reported to have naid quite lately : **T have 
no UMo for marriaffe. l^at I want is romance^and marriage just knocks tlia* on 
the head. T can't have a man always about the house, I must be fre^e.** There 
t is. Rrimanoo is too often the road to min. Vet there ia a silver lining to the 
cloud in this case : the lady's race will die out, unleas atabitity reasserts itaolf. 
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SoLOOUB is a poet, a thil&er, and a dreamer. His mentality is 
too subtle and profound to appeal to the general public, too ]^c- 
turesque to appeal to the philosopher. His appeal is therefore to 
those interjacent between these two categories. He is not of 
those w'ho are content to record, to sit at a window, describe 
what happens and there leave it, as for instance, Chekov and the 
greater number of our English writers. He may see a Punch 
and Judy show, but he will not rest satisfied with saying and 
thinking that they are just Punch and Judy. He must know. Who 
moves them. What moves them? He questions and surmises, 
but not in terms of philosophy, — ^that is too dry a style for 
Sologub. He uses allegory, parable and fable to convert^ his 
thought into words. His tales are for the ‘most part fantastic, 
imaginative, amid the ordinary surroundings of life. He in- 
variably writes to illustrate a thought, and not merely for the 
joy of indulging in imagination. Unfortunately, though, as he 
does not write any explanation under his pictures many p>eople 
may be left in doubt as to what he means thereby ; consequently, 
the average reader, who does not want to think too much, mid 
likes a plain story told him in a plain way, will omit to read 
Sologub. And the philosopher will pass him by, for, as he 
does not draw his conclusions from pictures, be prefers something 
more sober and less fantastic. 

Solognb, therefore, is not for the multitude. He himself felt 
this, and did not care if he was or not. When asked to explain 
his writings, he answered that a man writes by inspiration, and 
that, if he does not in such mood make his thought clear, neither 
can he do so later when the mood has jiassed and the vision has 
faded. This is what all pxiet natures must feel, and to be asked 
to explain what they meant is to show a lack of appredation of 
the nature of the di earner and pxiet. 

Great writers such as Sologub are wizards of the word, who 
give shapie and form to what mere lower mortals feel but know 
not how to express. Our thought lies floundering in darkness; 
we try to help it to utterance, but when we listen to the sound 
we feel it lacks all that rich resonance we were seeking for, and 
we remain desperately dumb, convinced that words are but a poor 
expionent of thought. 

These wizards, however, find words a medium to conjure with. 
As we pursue their thought, so well expiressed, we gradually 
become aware that such an <me has brought another stone to 
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reach the sldeB. 

Sologub began hia litermiT career as a poet. His eiarly poems 
show with what zest he pursued every wild hypothesis from peak 
to plain, but nowhere could he &nd^*i6n answer to the elusive 
Why and Wherefore of existence. ‘*A11 life is a game," he 
writes, " without any aim.” All life is a vain and aimless struggle. ^ 
There is no sense in living. He wrote during this period a 
volume of poems entitled “Oppressive Dreams.” He describes 
the futility of man’s existence, due to the caprice of clumqr 
chance, as also the limitations of human endeavour, in a fable 
called “Three Spittles.” 

** Wftlkod a maD and spat- tlireo tinifs. II»' passt'd on, tlicy rciiiainod. 

“ Said one spittle : * W*e are berc, the man is not." 

“ Said the second : * He has gone.’ 

•<^aid the third: * He only came to put us here. We are the aim of 
man’s existence. He has gone and we remain.*’* 

Another fable : — “What of That?” is in the same tone. 

•* Two white candles were burning; also many lamps on the walls. One 
man was reading out of a lKX)k, others listened to him in silence. 

“ Tlio lights flickered; the candles, tcK), were listening; they liked the 
reading. They f-lt moved thereby; w-hcrofoire, the lights trembled. 

“ The man finished n ading. The lights were put out. Everyone left. 

"What of that? 

“ One prey liL-ht was burning. A sempstress was sitting sewing. A 
child was sleeping and coughed in its sleep. It was draughty and the candles 
wept large white tears. The tears flow’ed and congealed. The dawn came. 
The sempstress with reddened eyes w’as still sewing. She put out the lights 
and continued to sew. 

“ WTiat of that? 

“ Three yellow lights were burning. A man lay in a coffin ; ho was yellow 
and cold. ' Another man was reading out of a hiv.k. A woman was crying. 
The candles were dying of panic and pity. A crowd came in. Tlicrc was 
Binging, incensing. Tlie coflEn was carried away. The candles were put out. 
Everyone went away. 

•• What of that? “ 

Tet, although oppres.sed by the futility of existence, we have 
proof that he was not devoid of that incxprcs.sible gift of a sense 
of humour by the following little fable, which again bears on 
the same subject, but which is too comic to be omitted. It is 
called “An Old Man and an Old Woman.” 

There lived an old man and an old woman. 

The old man was five hundred years old, tlie old woman four hundred. 

** The old man received a large pension and gave it to tin* old woman 

for expenses. , , i. i • .41. 

“The old man wore a w'aistcoat, the old woman dyed her liair with 

fixatiira. 

‘ * The old man, took snuff and steamed himself in a hot hath. 







ol^ Woman ate aweetmeate itid' want fio Btun^ 

** One day the old man went to the bath« ateamed Mmaelf, ateamed him* 
aelf, over-ateamed himaelf and died in the pan. 

The old woman went to the opera, encored the aingera, ahouted, idiouted,- 
over-ahouted and died in thiti)|allery. 

They buried the old man and the old woman. 

** Nothing to grieve about. There will be more old men, more old women." 


In another atory, called Shadows,*’ he likens life to a sense- 
less flashing of shadows on the wall. 

And thus, pursuing his strain of thought through his writing, 
we find him gradually passing on from the general shallowness 
of life to the particular, dependent on the human being, and 
writing his long novel, ‘‘Tlie Liittle Demon,” satirising the paltry 
bourgeois surroundings of the Peredonovs. But to get a clear 
and crystalline idea of his maturing thought, wherein he indulges 
in scorn for all the hypocritical conventionalities, wo need only 
read his charming fable of ” The Liily and the Cabbage ” : — 


** In a flower garden grew a lily, white and red, beautiful and proud. 

** Softly kIio said to the wind blowing near her : 

** * 11c more careful, 1 am an imperial lily, and even Solomon- the Wisef 
was not so richly and beautifully clad as 1.' 

**Not far distant, in the kitchen garden, grew the cabbage. She heard 
the lily's words, laughed and said : 

** Tliat old Solomon, in my opinion, was nothing but a san9^culotte. 
How* were these ancients clad? They covered some sort of nudity writh a 
dressing gown, and then imagined that they were arrayed in the latest 
fashion. Now 1 have taught people to dress. 1 can take that credit to 
myself. Hound the nakc*d cabbage stalk comes the first wrapping, the vest; 
over the vest the fastening; over the fastening tht? undcr-garment, over that 
the hasps, over the hasps the dress, over the dress hasps, over the hasps 
the clasp, over the clasp again the vest, the dress, hasps, vest, clasp, 
wrapping at the side, wrapping above, wrapping below, and the stalk 
nowhere to be seen. It is w*arm and docent.' " 


He is now on his way to a new discovery — that of beauty. In 
his suddenly awakened enthusiasm at realisation of the existence 
of beiiiity, he longs to tear down all the rank growth choking this 
rare flower, and burns with indignation at the bourgeois methods 
of hiding naked beauty behind all tHe artificiality of modem life. 

His great preoccupation until now had been to find an e8cax>e 
from the oppressive triviality of things. At one moment he had 
tliought to find it in “blessed unreason.” This did not satisfy 
him, and he passed on to seek it in the holy Jerusalem, in what 
he calls his Oil6 : — 

"Among the stars will 1 find my way to another land, to my Oild." 

But now, after all, beauty may bo a justification for every- 
thing. It is the best dream he has yet dreamt. And soon he is 
transported with it. “Dream of beauty,” he writes, “invest the 
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world with beauty and ptoaervo your dream from the rud6 and 
damaging contact of earth.** He pursues beauty passionately, 
finds it everywhere and in everything. He leaves the unanswer- 
^ able and creates a new and beautiful world. 

He thrills at the beauty of sadness. In his poems he speaks 
of dark and lonely ways with sorrow as his companion, the most 
desirable and beautiful. Does not the beauty of sadness exceed 
that of joy? The beauty of the rainbow is built through tears. 
In a brief poem he tells of a little boy who stuck his knife into, 
the birch (ree; like tears the sap spurted forth, but the soft green 
branches continued to smile as sweetly in the sun. 

The wanderer has now rounded another dangerous corner, for 
he has seen that we must conquer sadness, and not let sadness 
conquer us. “Cease to grieve and weep,*’ the little sisters tell 
the brother who allows his grief for his mother's death to over- 
whelm him. “We all loved our mother, but she W’ould not have 
us weep for ever for her. Be gay, be happy, as all good people.*' 
For the sake of others, that is to say, abandon your grief. Sologub 
himself has felt the seduction of sorrow and grief. In Lilith 
he has embodied the grim cold charm of despair. The young 
man falls in love w'ith her fatal beauty, and, thereby deprived 
of all energy, is doomed to die. The crimson-lipped Lilith 
fascinates him by her cold beauty. Her condition to those tvho 
abandon themselves to her love is that they give her a drop of 
their rich red blood. Her red lips shall suck their blood. 
Bobbed of all powder, all energy, are her lovers, and wdll-less they 
submit. To love her is to die. For the sake of one mad kiss 
W’ill they also die who love the Gardener’s daughter. She gives 
them a flower from her father’s garden, and they must die. The 
allurement of the stillness and perfect peace of death, who will 
save us from it? The eternal silence of death. Who wdll break 
the spell of the moon-oold Lilith? She stands at the door. It 
is despair at the door. She comes, all in black ; from her sweet 
icy presence emanates a perfume of tuberoses. “ My beloved 1 
One more drop, the last, of your precious blood ! *’ Nearer she 
draws, inevitably, like Fate, like Death. But the Divine Child, 
Who was born to redeem the world once for all from darkness 
and death by the light of His presence, expels her, and in her 
stead came Hope, and "joy sang and re-echoed in the soul of 
tired, tormented man." Never again shall the wicked enchant- 
ress, with her immeasurable cruelty and hunger, have power 
over mankind. Never I Power is given Evil to exercise for a 
certain tifne, but He conquers always who was bom to justify 
Life and overcome Death. 

This note of optimism is poles apart from the philosophy of 
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his oontomporary, SheBtov» who wrote a “philosophy of tragedy/* 
revelled in despair, and spoke vitaperoudy of all such comforting 
illusions as Hope, and likened the idealists to executioners. 
Schopenhauer did not ujeloome destruction of life and the 
annihilation of the world more whole-heartedly than did 
Shestov. 

The acceptance of death forms the subject of a curious little 
story by Sologub. A young man, tired of life, advertises for 
death. He receives a reply from a lady, who says she is willing 
to play the part, and will meet him at the appointed rendezvous 
on the given date. The young man is all trepidation. What will 
His death look like? Will she be old, ugly, terrifying? Or will 
she be beautiful, attractive? She is young, sad, and charming. 
She plays her part to perfection, she shadows him silently, and 
at^last she leaves him at the door of his own room, where he 
tries to shut himself in out of her pervading presence. Later she 
returns, enters unasked, and, after fondling- him awhile, with 
a quick thrust of her poisoned stDetto she deprives him of life, 
and the next moment does the same to herself. 

Sologub, as we see, seems for a moment to have been arrested 
by the idea of Death and Despair, but finally to have recognised 
the importance of the mental attitude towards Life and Happi- 
ness, and thus to have reacted against it. Happiness is attain- 
able. At the same time, it lies not in outward things. We 
cannot make an earthly paradise by fencing in a place and 
making a beautiful garden, collect there all imaginable joys, 
and pervade it with such sweet air that we forgot all our troubles 
when within its precincts. 

No, ho says, 1 will not say that you do not smell of goat, nor 
your breath of onion, that you are sweet and fresh-smelling as 
the Baron lily, and your breath sweeter than the roses of Kashmir, 
and that you are Dulcinea and the most beautiful of women. 
But since “life’s terrible choice” lies between Truth and Happi- 
ness, and we cannot have both, unlike Shestov, Nietszebe, and 
others, he will choose Happiness. Choose truth, and all happi- 
ness vanishes. Choose happiness, and truth has no part. Happi- 
ness is built of illusions — the more beautiful the better — ^but they 
are dreams, nothing but dreams, and truth is to each one of us 
what we make it. 

The question of life, therefore, for Sologub resolves itself into, 
not What shall we live for? but How shall we get through life? 
His answer is. By dreams. His principal concern being to get 
through life, the nature of the dream was of secondary import- 
ance, and it nowhere appears to have occurred to him that by 
a belief in happiness wo are led on to believe in a Hereafter. 

A A* 2 
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8o, seeing wa are in this dreary world of three dimensions^ 
we can manage to live through it by the creation of a fourth 
dimension, and^thus, like Queen Mab, who sailed away in her 
nutshell skiff, chiselled by squirrels, and w*ith its spider-spun sail, 
we, too, can fly beyond the bounds of uttermost bounds by the 
help of dreams. 

And how shall we believe in our dreams? We must have 
faith, ideals, and a belief in miracles. To those who believe, 
miracles will happen. And he re-tells the parable of the tex| 
Virgins. 

There were ten Virgins sitting awaiting the Bridegroom. All 
was in readiness, the banquet laid, there were ten lamps burning, 
twilight was fast approaching. Outside was heard a noisy crowd 
of revellers, young men and women ; they were drinking and 
singing, and the burden of their songs was ever : Liet us enjoy 
while we may ; we live but once ; we are young but once, and 
life is throbbing in our veins. The Virgins spoke in subdued, 
happy tones : “ Soon the Bridegroom will be here. Heard ye 
Him not? Is He not^lready at the door?’* ’’Alas, there is no 
one ; we heard not His footstep. By midnight He will surely 
be here.” The foolish Virgins begin to grow impatient. ”He 
will not come. He has forgotten us. Perhaps He is not coming. 
How foolish to wait. How those without are enjoying them- 
selves. Let us join them.” And they would not wait. ”The 
Bridegroom will come and find us there. We will leave Him a 
note on the table.” And five foolish Virgins, taking with them 
one wise one, picked up their lamps and joined the band of 
revellers. The four wise Virgins sat and waited, but the Bride- 
groom did not come. Their tears began to flow, their eyes grew 
heavy, they slept and dreamt the Bridegroom came to them, the 
lamps burnt low, the dawn slowly crept over the sky, the birds 
began to sing. And then the Virgins knew He would not come. 
Said the wisest of them :”My sisters, we will be going home, and 
we shall remember this night s]r>ent in waiting for the Bridegroom, 
and that He did not come. But the unwise would do likewise. 
To what good, then, our wisdom? Shall we not, in our wisdom, 
evoke a world of light by the courage of our will? The Bride- 
graom is not with us now. He did not come, for, being content 
with us. He left us.” And the wise Virgins w’ii>ed their tears, 
ate and drank, and were glad.. ”The Bridegroom departed early. 
He was with us but a short time, nevertheless we rejoice in our 
hearts, though His stay was brief. He is ever our Beloved 
Bridegroom. He loves us. He has left us golden crowns on 
our heads.” As they stood on the threriiold ' with their arms 
entwined, waving farewell to the departing Bridegroom, their 
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eyes brimming with tefurs, pale of face, and smiling sadly, the 
six foolish Virgins passed by, having ended their revel ; and they 
taunted the four wise ones. **Did the Bridegroom oome? Was 
it a joyful banquet? Why are you now alone and the Brides 
groom not with you?” “The Bridegroom has left,” answered 
the others. “He has gone towards the sunrise.” But the foolish 
believed them not. “You are ashamed to confess that He did 
not come. How can you prove to us that He has been with 
you? Show us his presents.” “He gave us golden crowns,” they 
answered. “He himself placed them on our heads. Can you 
not see the glitter of our crowns? ” But the five foolish laughed, 
saw them not, and said : — “You have no crowns. You saw it 
happen in a dream. You would have done much better to have 
come with us and enjoyed the live-long night.” And the five 
passed on their way. The sixth, however, fell on the ground at 
the feet of the wise Virgins, weeping bitterly : — “Happy wise 
Virgins ! How enviable is your lot I The Bridegroom, Whom I 
saw not, banqueted with you. On your wise heads He placed 
crowns of gold ; your hands are blessed by the touch of His, and 
your lips by the fragrance of His kisses. Would that 1 could 
die at your feet, on the steps by which the Bridegroom entered 
into your presence ! Wretched, unhappy woman that I am.” 
The four wise ones lifted their unhappy sister and spoke com- 
forting words : — “ Dear sister, you saw the crowns on our heads ; 
the Bridegroom has given to you wisdom and sight. The crown, 
which was on the Bridegroom's head. He left to us, to give to 
her who turned from folly to wisdom. See, we place on your 
head a golden crown, and it shines with the brilliance of the 
rising sun. The Bridegroom Himself will come to you in due 
time.” With tear-filled eyes and hearts welling with joy and 
sorrow, the five wise Virgins, each wearing their golden crown, 
went forth to tell the world of wisdom and hidden things. 

He returns to the same idea in his rendering of the water 
turned to wine. Figuratively speaking, there is no need to taste 
that insipid, colourless liquid when by an act of our will we can 
convert it into a rich red juice. At this feast some of the guests 
were already drunk, and so fancied a miracle had been performed, 
and that water had become wine; others, less drunk, said it 
was wine mixed with water, while others said it was water and 
nothing else. Bui^one young girl came up to Christ and adeed 
if it was wine. He answered her : — ^Drink with faith, and the 
young girl did as she was told. She believed and saw a miracle* 
Seeing her joy, many pitied her, but also envied her, for she bad 
seen a great mystery and miracle. Heaven had opened for her, 
and God had spoken to her* Such is the force of illusion and 
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faith; and a miraole ia as great a miracle seen by one person 
as that blinding mahy people. 

Now a miracle does not necessarily imply a physical pheno- 
menon; it may also be the gift of transmuting the dross of life 
into gold. And, there where people dull of sight will only see the 
misery, squalor, and cruelty of Life and Nature, those gifted vrith 
vision will see beyond, and will even help to illumine the vray for 
others. Sologub, analysing the psychology of the human mind, 
came to the conclusion that man thirsts after miracles, has an 
insatiable hunger for them, but his faith is weak. This point he* 
depicts in a fable called **The Hungry and Thirsty.** The 
crusaders were marching on Damascus ; they divided order to 
attack it from all sides. Romuald of Touraine led six thousand 
into the desert to take it from the east. There was a cloudless 
sky, a burning sun, a sandy desert, his army had eaten all their 
provisions, and not a drop of water was there to be had. So 
great grew the discontent that with his rod he made bread of 
sand and caused water to flow from the rocks. Hie army, thus 
refreshed, eagerly begged him to lead them to Damascus, and 
to show them the way. Romuald confessed he did not know 
the way, but said his rod, maybe, would show the way and so 
saying, flung it from him. He, not believing in the miracle, 
sat down and wept. The young Bertram picked it up, 
and, followed by those who had eaten and drunk by their faith 
in miracles, marched onward and reached Damascus. Romuald 
and his disbelievers died in the desert, where jackals ate up their 
bodies, and the wind played over that mound of bones, rattling 
them one against another. By the conquering force of the Idea 
we attain to Immortality. 

But, to complete our dreams, besides faith and miracles, 
there are ideals. Each has his own ideal, his cherished dream. 
We have been told that even the murderer has his ** ideal,** and 
that he will commit a murder for his “conscience ** sake. There 
are few things more difficult than to keep our ideals free from the 
“damaging contact of earth.** How easily they melt when 
brought near to the flame of reality Sologub alludes to in an 
allegory called “ Snowflake.’* Playing in the garden one winter’s 
morning, two children make a snow figure, and by the power 
of faith breathe life into her, and the three play together all the 
day long. At night, in spite of the children’s protests, the 
father insists on bringing her into the house, saying she will be 
cold and cannot be left outside in the snow and frost. She is 
brought in and put near the stove, where she melts away. Little 
Snowflakes are our ideals which 'people with such kind intent 
destroy for us, or life does if they spare us. 
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There lemune plenty more to be said aboni this talented author, 
but I have said enough tor the present. He has no new 
message to convey ; his writing is principally the self-communing 
of the poet-philosopher, but it is always instructive and inspriting 
to follow a deep thinker's progress from hopelessness to hope. 
He has, moreover, a vivid imagery, and describes with great art 
what he has seen in his voyage of discovery, which, I think, 
these many abstracts from his writings will show. As one reads 
him one has almost the impression of following the peregrinations 
' of some medieval traveller. , 

He has written a great deal, but only a small number of his 
books have been translated, and of these not the most character- 
istic. No doubt, some day, we shall have all his work in English, 
and he will then rank among us with his compatriot, Tolstoi. 

A. Lister Kate. 



THE SMALL ENTENTE. 


SeIiDom has the birth of a new political combination been xnam 
nnobtrasiTO than that of the so-called “Small Entente," and 
seldom, one may add, have the precise aims smd scope of such 
a combination given rise to snch multifarious comments and 
interpretations. Creeping silently into an otherwise engaged and 
distracted world with the deprecating coyness of the early prim- 
rose, the “Small Entente," despite the mock litotes of its name, 
has suddenly revealed itself as no negligible factor in European 
politics. The coming together of three such countries as Czecho- 
slovakia, Yougo-Slavia and Boumania constitutes a Power which 
is not only strong numerical!}', but strong also in bayonets, and 
if, as would seem to be on the cards, Austria and Greece may 
also be drawn to some extent into the circle, then the possibilitiea 
of this combination are even more imposing. 

It is significant of the reaction against Continental politics 
which has temporarily swept over our country that this pheno- 
menon, which is now attracting considerable attention abroad, and 
nowhere more than in Germany, should have passed hitherto 
almost unnoticed by the British Press. British interests, no 
doubt, are not largely or immediately affected by the “Small 
Entente," but it is at least worth while to point out that in 
Germany at any rate this union of Powers which arc all regarded 
as Ententephile has been widely hailed as a distinct snub to the 
Entente, above all to France, and as being, if not directly friendly 
to Germany, in any case far from hostile to her. It is, of course, 
to be hoped that this Teutonic interpretation is incorrect, but 
nobody who, like the present writer, has lived in Central Europe 
continuously since the Armistice can deny that the methods of 
the Allies have unfortunately stirred up great discontent among 
our friends, and that in the present welter and chaos the natural 
anxiety of our former enemies to give us as much trouble as 
possible has been seconded by the intrigues of our friends to make, 
each for himself, as much as he can out of our family squabbles. 

The most authoritative and concise account of the objects of 
the “Small Entente" is probably to be found in the exchange 
of toasts between Dr. Benes, the Czecho-RIovakian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and M. Vesnitch, the Yongo-Slav Prime Minister, 
on August 16th. Both statesmen, of course, paid the customary 
tributes to the cause of peace, but M. Vesnitch said notably that 
"they would tolerate no disposition to overturn the status estab- 



lished by the Peace TreatieB. Their two peoples would highly 
approve their alliance* and would greet it* with confidence and 
enthusiaBin/’ whereas Dr. Benes declared that ^*at the moment 
when in the East two Slav nations were in conflict it was their 
duty to draw more closely together in order to show Europe that 
two other Slav nations wished intimately to collaborate in the 
pacification of Europe and in establishing the foundations of an 
entirely new Europe, a Europe peaceable, just, and democratic. 
They desired to make their two i)eopleB see that their close 
' collaboration and alliance in the future signified for them labour 
for peace and internal consolidation on the one hand, and the 
affirmation of the sentiments of external authority on the other.” 
It was not possible for the two Ministers at this date to make 
a specific reference to Boumania, but a few days later an official 
communique from the Czecho-Slovak Legation in London was 
published which spoke of these ” three of the main successors of 
the defunct [Austro-Hungarian] Empire having concluded an 
agreement with the object of creating a peaceable centre around 
which the policy of the other States may be able to develop,” and 
though there are still those, notably in France, who speak as 
though Boumania did not form an integral v^part of this combina- 
tion, the odds are that if she is not the formal ally of Czecho- 
slovakia and Yougo-Slavia she has come to close terms with them. 

Concerning the economic aims of the ” Small Entente,” there 
is, for the moment, but little to say. This may be ” above all,** 
as has been claimed, a positive agreement to facilitate a return 
to normal economic conditions, to regularise the exchanges be- 
tween these countries, and generally to promote the restoration 
of trade, commerce and industry througliout the States of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe. Any fair and comprehensive scheme 
which shall do away with the present conditions, baaed as they 
are upon prejudice and upon all the exploded fallacies of medisoval 
political economy, is certainly so much to the good. On pax>er, 
indeed, a start is already being made in this direction. • Under a 
recently-signed convention, for example, Boumania has agreed 
to export i>etrol, grain and raw materials to Austria in exchange 
for machinery, manufactured articles and goods of all kinds, and 
the ” Small Entente ’* generally has concluded a series of economic 
arrangements which are destined to enable Austria to extricate 
herself from her lamentable situation. Whether anything will 
result from these benevolent intentions is another matter. The 
unfortunate experiences of Austria during the last eighteen months 
suggest rather that she will be unwise to expect too much. Every 
agreement hitherto made by her has in its performance lagged 
far behind its promise. Moreover, the Vienna section of the 
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Beparotions Gommisskm under the energetic and capable presi- 
dency of Sir William; Goode is notoriously working out a far- 
reaching scheme for the salvation of Austria, and one cannot avoid 
coming to the conclusion that the “Small Entente” has pro- 
tested too much when it lays such obviously strong emphasis upon 
its economic aspects. The truth appears rather to be 'that the 
primary objects of the “ Small Entente ” are jiolitical and military. 

Among these political and military aims the first and foremost 
is certainly the curbing of Hungary. Hungary has committed 
two offences in the eyes of her neighbours. In the first place she * 
has been compelled to cede to Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Boumania 
and Yougo-Slavia tracts of territory inhabited to a greater or lesser 
degree by purely Magyar stock, which she naturally wishes to get 
back again ; and, eeoondl3*, she has pronounced herself in favour 
of a restoration of the monarchy — ^possibly of the Habsburgs. 
Nations, like individuals, bate those whom they are conscious of 
having wronged, even though their own wrong-doing may have 
the specious justification of being nothing more than legitimate 
reprisals. Hungary has certainly committed man^’ offences in 
the past, and the course that she is steering to-day shows that she 
has not yet finished cutting her political teeth. The more irre- 
sponsible elements of her naturally pugnacious people seem to 
take an insane delight in creating minor incidents between their 
country and her neighbours, or in pursuing a course of Jew- 
baiting, which, while it has never attained the proportions ascribed 
to the “ White Terror ” by gullible Eabour delegates or intimi- 
dated Semitic profiteers, has nevertheless justified doubts as to 
the strength or sinceritj’ of the Horthy regime. It is small 
wonder, then, if the neighbours of Hungary have become exas- 
perated by such conduct, and their irritation snd anxiety arc 
increased by the knowledge that if left to fight single-handed 
against Hungary, each one of them, with the exception of Yougo- 
Slavia, would be routed with consummate ease. Hence, then, 
this combination, which with its overwhelming numerical 
superiority and with its armies equipped and drilled by the 
Entente, at last feels strong enough to threaten Hungary in no 
unequivocal terms. 

The second ground of Hungarian offending is not so much her 
devotion to the monarchical principle as her alleged desire to have 
the Habsburgs back upon the throne of St. Stephen. There are, 
of course, a large number of Habsburg adherents in alt the 
dominions of the old Dual Monarchy, and discontent with the 
appalling conditions which have prevailed since the close of the 
war has not diminished their spiritual strength. Scores of 
monarchist conspiracies are part of the daily pabulum of the Press 
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of tUese countrieB, and it waB only the other daj ^ frankly 
monarchist newspaper made its appearance in Vienna, and that 
the activities of that versatile and volatile friend of the ex-Eaiser 
Karl, Prince Ijouis Windisch-Graetz, led to his being expelled 
from Austria. It is an undeniable fact that nowhere has the ex- 
Kaiser more fervid friends than in Hungary, but it is certainly 
a mistake to suppose that his return would be hailed with 
undiluted joy by all the population. There are, in fact, various 
currents of opinion about the monarchy. There are the real 
legitimists, such as Count Apponyi or Count Andrassy, who cannot 
conceive of another king than Karl ; there are the semi-legitimists, 
so to speak, who want to catch Karrs son Otto while he is still 
young and bring him up as an exclusively Magyar sovereign ; 
there are other Habsburg partisans who would like to have the 
Archduke Joseph or some other member of the family ; there is 
a party for Admiral Horthy or some other Hungarian nobleman ; 
there is a party in favour of a foreign prince, especially if he be 
British; and finally there is a party, which, if anything, is 
growing in numbers, in favour of a republic. It is, then, not 
absolutely certain that the Habsburgs will be recalled at all, and 
in any case there are many cool-headed men in Hungary, even 
among the ardent legitimists, who feel that for the time being 
it would be wiser, now that the adherence-iflPthe country to the 
monarchical principle has been formally established by Parlia- 
ment, to defer the actual choice of a king until rather more 
settled times. These facts are, of course, peifectly well known to 
competent politicians and observers in Central Europe, though 
they may pretend for party or national purposes to think other- 
wise, and to declare that Hungary is on the point of putting a 
Habsburg on the throne and reconquering at the point of the 
sword her thousand-year-old territorial integrity. The manosuvre, 
however, is certainly ingenious and has the advantage of con- 
taining a sufficient amount of truth to make this two-fold griev- 
ance against Hungary a common rallying-ground for each member 
of the “Small Entente.” 

But these two obvious and immediate grievances involve various 
collateral grievances which bring the “Small Entente,” or are 
supposed to bring it, into collision, if not with the Entente as a 
whole, at least with France. It has long been known that France 
has favoured the establishment of a Danube Confederation. This 
plan is, of course, only the continuation to-day of her traditional 
policy of trying to weaken Germany by splitting up the German 
bloc into a number of smaller entities. With this aim she for- 
bade the Austrian movement in favour of union with Germany 
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by special clauses in the Treaties of VersailleB and Saint-Germain, 
and. in order to temper the wind to the sliorn lamb, has looked 
favourably upon a union of Austria with a Bavaria forming part 
of a South German Confederation, or again upon an incorpora- 
tion of Austria into a Danube Confederation. It is clear that this 
latter plan has now definitely failed. Dr. Benes was from the 
very outset strongly opposed to the idea of a Danube Confedera- 
tion. which, in his eyes, was bound sooner or later to lead to the 
reconstitution of the old Austro-Hungarian 'monarchy in some 
form or other, and he has recently declared explicitly that one * 
of the objects of the Small Entente” is to disprove the truth 
of the old saying that if Austria-Hungary did not exist it would 
be necessary to create her. In this view Dr. Benes has not stood 
alone. It is common knowledge that Italy was strenuously 
opposed to the French policy on the same grounds, and that MM. 
AUizd and Fontalis have found in Vienna firm opponents in 
Prince Borghese and the Marchese della Torretta. Belgrade in this 
matter sided for once with Borne, and articles appeared in some 
Serbian newspapers advocating the Austrian union with Germany, 
because thereby Yougo-Slavia would acquire a common frontier 
with that land with which an advantageous trade for the future 
is expected. Whether the danger of an Austro-Hungarian revival 
was really as imminent as Dr. Benes and bis adherents affected to 
believe may perhaps be doubted. So far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, the parrot-cry that we are thick-and-thiii supporters of a 
reactionary Hungary is demonstrably false. If Admiral Sir E. 
Troubridge, Mr. Hohler and General Gorton have refused to admit 
that thousands upon thousands of Jews have been murdered under 
the largely imaginary “White Terror,” it must not bo forgotten 
that all the British correspondents in Budapest in August, 1919, 
unanimously condemned the coup d'etat of the Archduke Joseph 
and M. Stephan Friedrich, and that it was largely due to the 
report of Colonel Wedge wood and other British Labour delegates 
that the ridiculous — ^though from the point of view of Constitu- 
tional Governments exceedingly dangerous — boycott against Hun- 
gary was established. It was, in fact, precisely because they 
have not received the expected measure of support from Great 
Britain that the Hungarians ultimately listened to the blandish- 
ments of France. Si)eaking in Prague at the beginning of last 
month (September), Dr. Benes declared that the “reports that 
the French Government had come to an agreement with the 
Magyar Government whereby the interests of neighbouring coun- 
tries, and especially our own in territorial matters, were disturbed, 
are untrue.” This is doubtless accurate, and, now that he has 
achieved his purpose. Dr. Benes can afford to be generous; but 
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one may be permitted to wonder how much csredence Dr. Benes 
attached at one time to the uniyerBally-oirculated reports that the 
Marquis de Saint Sauveur and other representatives of French 
high finance during their negotiations for the taking over of the 
Hungarian State railways had hinted at the possibility of the 
restoration of Fressburg and Easchau and other tracts of Slovalda^ ^ 
to Hungary as the price of compliance. One need not believe 
that the French diplomatic representative in Budapest ever put 
forward officially any such proposals, which would have tom 
Slovakia completely away from the Czechs and would have nulli- 
fied one of the principal creations of Entente policy. One need 
not. again, believe that French official diplomacy is working for 
the - restoration of the Habsburgs. In the opinion, indeed, of 
some people the return of the Habsburgs would defeat the very 
object ostensibly aimed at. No man. whether he be a Habsburg 
or not. would be allowed to assume or to wear long the crown of 
St. Stephen unless he were prepared to work for the restoration 
of Hungarian territorial integrity ; and' if it be natural to supi>08e 
that a Habsburg would go further and seek to regain all the lost 
possessions of his family, it may confidently be stated that Hun- 
garian magnates such as Count Apponyi would never tolerate 
Budapest again being subjected to Vienna and would therefore 
even go so far as to prefer Austria becoming united with Germany. 
Many members of the various Entente missions and organisa- 
tions which have been active in Vienna and Budapest since the 
war have certainly advocated some form of Danube Confederation, 
and equally certainly they have not consciously worked for the 
restoration of the Habsburgs, but have simply striven to break 
down the barriers of animositj% Chauvinism, intransigeance, and 
petty jealousy which have hitherto nullified all, even the most 
disinterested, endeavours to bring l»ack some measure of order, 
decent relations, and prosperity into countries which, after all, 
had formed for centuries a tolerably satisfactory economic unit. 

It is far from the intention of the writer to attribute unworthy 
motives to Dr. Benes, but it is noteworthy that even those who 
have acclaimed most heartily the rise of the “Small Entente” 
have credited its “onlie begetter” with an altogether unworthy 
amount of ingratitude. 

. “Flectere si nequoo Superos Acheronta movebo” is, in effect, 
stated to have been the feeling which prompted Dr. Benes. It 
is undeniable that the relations between Paris and Prague have 
for some time past lost much of their previous cordiality. Two 
years or so ago Czecho-Slovakia flung herself completely into the 
arms of the Entente, and, especially after the lamentable ddbdefe 
against the Hungarian Bolshevists, the fault for which was laid 
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ezdusiyely at the door of Italy, more particularly into the arms 
of France. This, of courBe. suited exactly the French book, and 
Gleneral FellS, ably backed up by an efficient staff, looked forward 
to creating in Czecho-Slovakia a powerful advanoe-i)06t of France 
against Germany. But much water has flowed under the bridge 
since then. The decision in the Teschen dispute has taken from 
Czecho-Slovakia much land and even more confidence in the 
Entente. Prague to-day affects to believe that Poland, not 
Czecho-Slovakia, was always the pampered darling of Paris, and 
has been at no x>ains to disguise her indignation. In her dis- 
illusion and anger she turned to Yougo-Slavia and thus created 
that alliance which a Laibach newspaper recently described as 
having been established '*by the emancipated States on their own 
initiative, without protection, and perhaps even against the will 
of the Entente.” 

If, then, we are reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the 
Small Entente ” in its conception is animated by no very friendly 
feelings towards its prototype, we certainly need not take too 
seriously the malevolent statements of German correspondents 
that it is actively hostile to us. German correspondents are like 
those dramatic characters of whom Sheridan said that “when 
they do agree upon the stage their unanimity is wonderful,” and 
one cannot help being struck by the similarity of the many articles 
which have appeared recently in most of the important news- 
papers. We have not, if we are to believe these accounts, a 
single friend left in any of the countries forming the “Small 
Entente,” and, though Germany may not yet be actively beloved 
by them, she is no longer actively hated, and has ceased to be a 
subject of attack in the Press. And so on and so forth. As usual, 
these German accounts defeat their own object by tactless 
exaggeration and ill-concealed propaganda. Besides, many of 
these articles are fain to admit certain considerations which put 
a different complexion upon the situation considered as a whole. 
If the refusal of the Czecho-Slovaks, for example, to take any 
but an attitude of strict neutrality in the Busso-Polish war w^as 
really the first sign of Czech estrangement from France, the 
Czechs may well be pardoned for the suspicion that Hungarian 
troops, if once admitted into Slovakia, might not continue their 
journey any further, but, backed up by the undoubtedly large 
section of Magyar partisans, nrould simply occupy the country 
and show the same bland disinclination to retire that they are 
showing towards Austria in West Hungary. After all, as Dr. 
Benes and M. Vesnitch made a x)oint of remarking, the two 
dominant parties to the agreement are both Slav nations, and 
therefore may be excused for not wanting to fight against Bussia, 
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even though she is at preMnt in the hands of Bolshevists. To 
begin hostilities against Bussia is a very different thing from being 
willing to fight a defensive war against her, and that the “ Small 
Entente ” would not shrink from that course in the last alternative 
appears certain from several indications, not the least of which 
is the understanding with Boumania with her natural preoccupa* 
tions ovcsr Bessarabia and the Bukowina. 

Again, the almost daily telegrams announcing the impending 
adherence of some new State to the “Small Entente” should be 
received with due caution. The most comprehensive theory yet 
published appeared in the Hamburger Nachrichten of August 
81st, and suggested that the apxv o0€p fj KCvriai^ was to be found 
in Vienna rather than in Prague. According to this theory. 
Dr. Benner was the originator of the “ Small Entente ” idea, and 
“not BO much of this as of a far more wide-reaching idea, namely, 
the firm establishment of the Eurox>ean small States upon a basis 
of sharply-defined neutrality, for which — ^and this is the decisive 
point — Italy also shall be won over.” But if the Hamburg lamb 
has been taiight (presumably by Herr Hagenbeck) to lie down 
with the lion, this idyllic condition of affairs certainly does not 
exist in Central Europe and the Balkans, and, so far from the 
accretion of fresh States being an additional source of strength, 
it would probably be a cause of weakness. Thus, for example, an 
Austria which continues passionately to affirm her desire to be 
united to Germany is not likely to prejudice the hopes which 
she professes to entertain of obtaining this object through the 
Iieague of Nations by engaging herself too closely with those who 
were only yesterday her arch-enemies. Nor, again, can we easily 
picture to 'ourselves an Italy as the boon friend of Yougo-Slavia 
or a Bulgaria in close alliance with either Boumania or Serbia. 
There is, then, no fundamental reason for supposing that the 
Germans are correct in proclaiming that a new and powerful 
enemy to the Entente has suddenly arisen in our midst. It is 
highly improbable that the map of Europe as drawn in Paris last 
year will be in existence unaltered in another five years’ time. 
It is quite x>oRsible that, the alliance between Prague and Belgrade 
will be answered by an alliance betwe^en Warsaw and Budapest 
and that the remaining Balkan States will group themselves round 
these two centres. Much depends upon what the actual terms 
constituting the “Small Entente” prove to be when published. 
Meantime there is no occasion for us to bc^oome prematurely 
alarmed, though we should certainly not under-estimate the many 
obvious possibilities of danger. A little more tact than we have 
displayed in our past dealings with our smaller allies, and, above 
all, the giving of unmistakable proofs that the original Entente 
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is going to bo tnaintainod with andiminishod strongth ond with 
undiminishod cordiality would go far towards di^rting the 
energies of the ** Small Entente ” into more peaceful and purely 
economic channels. If we can help forward such a movement 
as this, there is no reason why the somewhat forced approbation 
with which the official representatives of the Entente are now 
greeting the creation of Dr. Benes’ genius should not turn out 
to be genuinely justified. lict us hope that it will. 

Maxwell H. H. Macaxtnbt. » 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Thbbb is only one real issue in the coal controversy, and that ia^ 
the future ownership and control of the mines. The demand for 
an increased wage for the miners is only subsidiary, if indeed it 
was not included to make the result of the ballot certain. The size 
of the minority against a strike is enough to show that some 
stimulus was needed if Mr. Smillie were to get a full and sufficient 
mandate for action. It has been strenuously denied that the fight 
is a fight for nationalisation, but Mr. Smillie *s speeches are full of 
talk of nationalisation. Nationalisation has been the aim of the 
miners’ leaders for a long time. They produced a first-class crisis 
over it last year, and were side-tracked by the Government by 
means of the Sankey Commission. Over that Commission they 
regard themselves, with some justification, as having been sold. 
*'What was the use,** they ask, “unless it was a mere trick, of 
inviting us to submit our policy to the Commission, if all its most 
important pronouncements are to be disregarded ? ** Since that 
date they have failed to persuade the other unions to adopt a policy 
of direct action to secure nationalisation. Their propagandist 
campaign has not had ony very conspicuous results in either 
direction. It has shown the mass of the people to be apathetic. 
Now another contest over nationalisation has begun, and the miners 
have taken a somewhat subtle line. 


The Government’s policy is now believed to be to return the 
mines to their owners as quickly as possible; it is a policy of de- 
control. For the present the fixing of prices by the State, and the 
limitation of the amount of coal available for export, are to be 
retained; indeed, they must obviously be retained in view of the 
world shortage of coal and the desperate blow which would be 
struck at British industry if world prices were allowed to prevail 
in this country. But this state of things may not always last; for 
the sidee of humanity we must hope it will not. Our own outcry 
against the amount we have to pay for other people’s oil is only 
a faint echo of the bitter complaints continental nations are making 
against the price they have to pay us for our coal. When the 
European coalfields become once more productive at their full 
capacity, possibly before that date if American coal firms make the 
most of their opportunities, the price of export coal may be expected 
to decline. As soon as a free coal market can be permitted in Great 
Britain, with free market prices and unrestricted export, the last 
vestiges of war-time control may be expected to disappear, assum- 
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ing the continuation in office of the same Government with the same 
policy. 


The miners seem to have realised that the one way to prevent 
complete decontrol is to destroy the chance that such a free market 
may be restored. When they insist that 14s. 2d. a ton shall be 
taken off the price of coal consumed in this country, they insist, 
not that the coal industry as such shall become insolvent, but that 
a large number of mills shall become individually insolvent. 
Export profits are to subscribe 14s. 2d. of the cost of every ton uee<^ 
at home. All the mines producing coal for home consumption will 
therefore be producing at a loss, and their lossc^s will bo made up 
by those producing for export, as was the case before this Ids. 2d. 
was put on to the price of domestic coal by the Government. 
The result of that is absolutely clear and certain. It would mean 
that the coal industry would be inextricably bound into a unit by 
its own financial complications. It would be one eoncern, not a 
number of competing concerns, not even, as the Government seem 
to wish it to become, a number of competing groups of coneems. 
And as the Government would presumably have tc» fix prices as 
export profits fluctuated, the reality of State control would con- 
tinue. The mines would not indeed be nationalised, but they 
would be, as they have been since control began, half way to 
nationalisation. The State and the Miners* Federation would be 
face to face, and the colliery owmers more or loss powerless in 
between. Above all, no step directly away from nationalisation 
could be taken. 


That is the issue on 'which the public attention should bo focussed. 
It is not really a matter of the division of the export profits between 
the miners and the consumers. If there is a strike these profits 
will disappear, and they will have to be made up either by the 
consumer or by the Exchequer, which comes to much the same 
thing. For the margin of coal to spare for export will not any 
longer be in existence. The public, moreover, has to make up its 
mind on two points, first what its attitude is to be towards this 
issue as presented to it by this particular strike or threat of a strike ; 
secondly, what its general attitude is to be towards the whole 
problem. I think the miners' policy is too subtle to form a good 
basis for a strike. It involves the constant reiteration of arguments 
that are not sincerely meant, and that will speedily be seen through. 
Opinion during periods of social crisis does not appreciate subtleties; 
it concentrates on broad facts. The one fact that will speedily 
become clear is that the only people who are going to get anything 
material out of a successful strike will be the miners with their 
rise in wages. The rest of us are going to pay through the nose 
anyway. And in so far as it is an attempt to advance the national- 
isation campaign, it is the use of direct action, delicately oamou- 
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flaged, for a political^ purpon. For that organised lisbour has ita^ 
diown littlp enthuBiasm. Ibut whether the miners strike or not; 
and whether they win or lose, the position of the future of the 
mines will still require an answer. I have already given in this 
Review my reasons for being in favour of the nationalisation of 
the mines, and it is not -necessary to go over the grotmd again. 
But this much must be said : It is no longer possible efficiently 
..to run a great industry dependent upon a compactly organised 
body of labour in direct contravention of the wishes of that body. 
The Government has played fast and loose with the miners, and 
any suffering the community may have to bear must be set down 
in great part to its account. Unless a compact is sealed with the 
miners there will be no peace. The coal industry vrill go on, but 
intermittently and with constant trouble. It will never be efficient, 
and it will never reach its maximum of production, because both 
efficiency and production depend on the co-operation of the miners, 
and that will not be forthcoming. The Government has manoeuvred 
us into a position in which we have to resist this strike. The 
miners have given it every facility to execute that manoeuvre. 
But nothing will be gained by the result. There will be less coal, 
no prospect of catching up the lost ground, and the same problem 
of the future of the coal mines, a problem which vrill be left further 
than ever from a solution. 


Neither the Press nor the groat mass of politicians have appeared 
at their best in recent discussions of our future policy in Mesopo- 
tamia. I cannot pretend to any exhaustive knowledge of Mesopo- 
tamian coxxditions, but I have at least seen the country, and it 
is quite manifest that the majority of people who comment on the 
present position there have not. Sven as a regimental officer in 
an invading army I learnt enough to know that the prevailing 
impression that it is possible to cut our losses, shirk our responsi- 
bility and retire to the littoral of the Persian Gulf, is totally mis- 
conceived. But it is a misconception which the Government, with 
its easy talk of the early creation of an Arab State and of an 
organic law,** whatever that may mean, is very largely re- 
sponsible. These arc splendid and sound ideals for our adminis- 
tration to aim at, but it must in the nature of things be long before 
they can be attained. 

There are three main points about Mesopotamia that we must 
get clearly into our heads if we are to understand the elements of 
the problem before us. First of all “ Mesopotamia '* is only a name, 
a geographical expression, descriptive of an area of country which 
has no boundaries worthy of the name, with the single exception 
of the Poraian hills to the cost, and no cohesive force except the 
two great rivers which run through it and give it its name. The 
Danube runs through many States, but it has not yet made a nation 
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of them, and the Tigris and Euphrates are not Danubes, but rather 
uneontrbllable atmams, difficult to retain within their banks, and 
not very efficient for transportation purposes. 

The other two points arc the incoherence of the population, and 
the extreme scantiness of it. The total population has been roughly 
estimated at 2,000,000. and if the inhabitants of Bagdad, Kut, 
Amara, and Basra be subtracted, the total for the whole of the re- 
mainder of the country, extending along many hundreds of miles 
of both great rivers, remains very small indeed. It is possiblsb 
to travel for long stretches without seeing a single being, and yet 
the country is not a desert in the proper sense of that term, but 
only a wilderness. Nor has this scanty population any sense of 
unity. The towns have a life of their own; the rich ond princely 
sheikhs of Mohammerah and Koweit. who live near the coast, 
have little in common with the Arabs up the rivers. These in 
turn differ widely among themselves, some being more or less 
settled, and others still nomadic, some peaceful, others quite the 
reverse. Finally, the countrj- stretches away to the Kurdish- Hills, 
where is the oil we hear so much of. to meet another problem and 
another intractable race. The whole land is divided and cut up 
by religious and racial differences, warring upon itself if it be per- 
mitted. If there be a general wish for independence, it must be 
a wish, not to manage its own government so much as to be free 
from government altogether. 


Mesopotamia was no doul.»t most inefficiently governed by the 
Turks. Under their rule it could never have progressed, cither 
politically or economically. All the same, they did provide it with 
something in the nature of a centralising force. Presumably they 
kept the towns free from raids, if they did not prevent the tribes 
fighting each other outside. Wo have conquered the Turks and 
driven them out. We have made quite clear our determination 
that they shall never return, that their “blighting rule ” shall never 
be restored. We are quite justified in doing that; we have both 
right and might on our side. But, having done it, we are not 
justified in packing our bags and departing and declining to accept 
the responsibility we have created for ourselves. We have cap- 
tured the ship, taken off the crew, and put in our own prize crew. 
Well and good, but we cannot withdraw our navigators and leave 
the ship a derelict, a genc^rnl danger, and the certain grave of 
passengers who know nothing of navigation. 

The consideration c»f the emptiness of the country leads on to 
another problem. It was for a long lime thought that Mesopotamia 
was to become the emigration groirtnd for the surplus population of 
India, which has succcRsively been denied a foothold in America, 
South Africa, and East Africa. Mesopotamia requires for the 
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xeatoration df her onoe great agriotiltural prosperity both capital 
and a diligent agricultural population. India could certainly supply 
the latter. We are responsible fcsr the foreign policy of the Indian 
Empire, and we have to remember that Mesopotamia was con- 
quered by an army, 75 -per cent, of which was Indian. Against 
that consideration we have to set the opinion of competent ob- 
servers, that Arabs and Indians cannot live side by side, that an 
infliMg of Indians would be incompatible with the growth of the 
Arab state we have promised to bring to birth. But this is a point 
which requires some sort of pronouncement by the Government. 

The immediate militai'y problem will soon, 1 believe, be solved. 
It is difficult enough. We have stirred a hornet's nest about our 
eaurs, a mass of disconnected, imruly tribes, living on the country, 
working without a base, here to-day and gone to-morrow, and ac- 
tuated very largely by the simple desire for loot. It is more difficult 
to cope with them than to defeat in the field an army of twice their 
number. But the main difficulty is already nearly over — the in- 
tolerable heat of the summer, which juns our troops to their stations 
and makes military operations quite impossible. One can neither 
march nor fight in a temperature between 125^ and 130° in the 
shade. Already there aro signs of activity on the part of our forces, 
and they should soon have the tribes under control. But even 
when that is accomplished our task will only have begun. Meso- 
potamia is not on Egypt or even on India. It would be a poor 
tribute to our w'ork in those countries if we could say it was. It 
is right that wo should set before ourselves a liberal ideal, and its 
clear enunciation should help us with the Mesopotamian peoples. 
But we deceive ourselves if we regard such a policy os the renun- 
ciation of our burden; it is no more than a statement of the direc- 
tion in which, we mean to carry it. 


Mr. Wells has now finished his Outline of History, and one is 
able to contemplate on a whole a work which, in its episodic parts, 
was a little difficult to get into focus. Whatever else may have 
to be said about it, it may at once be asserted that no other living 
writer could have written it. Historical scholars may arise in their 
wrath, and say that this or that incident has been proved by their 
researches to have happened in this manner and owing to that 
cause, and not as Mr. Wells has asserted. But historical scholarB 
by their concentration on the microscopic examination of tiny 
patches of history, have renounced all right to condemn this great 
attempt at a synthesis of all their W'ork. Mr. Wells has not 
sunounoned Clio in order to compose a sonnet to her eyebrow, still 
less to count the number of hairs in it. He gives us the Muse 
in all her splendour and vigour, with a personality and a character 
strongly portrayed. He gives us man’s whole life-history. He 
describes his birth and gradual growth to physical completeness. 
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Than he depicts his conquest of his oircumstances and his attempts 
to Elaborate a social order out of chaos, both processes still only in 
their beginnings. Finally, he dips into the future, inviting us to 
prognosticate on the next steps of our progress, to summon up before 
us some vision of its ultimate purpose. 

One great lesson stands out from Mr. Wells's story. Man’s task 
does not end with a discovery or an invention. It ends only with 
the standardisation of that discovery or invention. Neither the 
reality of the Greek city nor the Utopia Greek thinkers dreamed of 
could be safe or possible as a small oasis in a barbaric world. The 
Pax Bomana must be fragile so long as it was anything less than 
world-wide. Traversing the arid intellectual waste of the Middle 
Ages, mankind must have lost much of the treasure stored up in 
classical times. We are lucky, perhaps, that more still was not lost. 
The same is true to-day. Nothing political is secure so long as it is 
particular to a single nation or to a group of nations; it is always 
liable to be overwhelmed by some catastrophic stroke from the incal- 
culable and uncontrolled forces outside. We are more secure than 
the Greeks and Homans, but only so in that a greater proportion of 
the world’s population is on the same higher level. So also of social 
strata, no culture is safe so long as it is the privilege of a class. At 
any moment, as In Russia, a social cataclysm may sweep it away. 
So Mr. Wells looks for ultimate security, and a firm basis for the 
building up of the world’s civilisation, to a unified political system 
based on democracy both political and economic. It will admit of 
divergent cultures but not of conflicting cultures, still less of jealousy 
and strife over the good things a few only can possess. 

This is a real and important consideration, but Mr. Wells stresses 
it so much that he does, in my opinion, less than justice to the con- 
tributions made by individuals and individual peoples to the world’s 
progress. After all, a small portion of leaven does in tiifte work 
upon the whole. Moreover, the perfection of an idea or of an imple- 
ment requires concentration upon it. Turning their gaze inward 
upon themselves, obsessed, as Mr. Wells puts it, by the idea of the 
city as the ultimate state, the Greeks were enabled to soar away 
from the general level in the intellectual and political sphere. Even 
if we only regard their work as one of mankind’s great unconscious 
laboratory experiments, it was nevertheless of incalculable value, a 
value which lasts down to the present day. A discovery may be lost 
again, it is true, but this one was not lost. So also with Home, a 
state which, in an empirical way, came to realise that it must go 
out to meet its late or be overcome by it. Home created and left 
behind her a conception oi the unity oi civilisation, of the universality 
oi law. This idea became inextricably mingled with the quite 
different conception of the unity of Christendom, but even so it was 
not lost ; perhaps it became the more easy to preserve. It was just 
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strong enough to hold the new>bom European nations together 
during the Middle Ages and to live on to be a foundation upon 
which modem statesmen could build. When Mr. Wells recognises 
the unifying powers of religion, he is really paying a tribute to the 
unifying influence of Homan thought. Beligion itself has divided 
people more often than it has joined them. 

Mr. Wells displays a splendid faith in the reality of human 
progress towards a perfection of which as yet we only see the faint 
beginnings. It is encouraging to be able to recognise that his book 
fully justifies his faith. For it sets defined sketches of time in their 
proper relation to the whole of the time that man has had at his 
disposal. It shows his progress to have been slow and groping 
indeed, to have been subject to serious set-backs, but to hare been 
none the less real. Looking back on the society of Greece and 
Rome, we are apt to think how little we have really gained since that 
time, how slow we have been in w'inning bock some of the things 
the Greeks would have regarded as their simplest possessions. 
Nevertheless, we have got them back and added a great deal, and 
how short the intervening time has really been I Perhaps our most 
real achievement has been, as 1 remarked above, that we have gone 
some way towards the standardisation of our knowledge. Russia 
may go under, Gemiany and Austria may totter, but France and 
Britain remain, and the others will struggle back. Europe might be 
overwhelmed, but America would remain and the sacred flame be 
guarded. And there are few races left who would really wish to 
extinguish it, who would not know what it meant when they saw 
it burning. That is a colossal achievement for a few centiuries. 
We con keep the faith. If we could not, life w’ould indeed be a 
gloomy voyage and chartloss to a generation which has seen its creeds 
swept overboard and found its philosophies inocewrate, which has 
been battered by a storm bringing infinite tragedy to individuid lives. 
But w'e have this one star to steer by : the knowledge that our ship 
is on the whole proved scaw’orthy, that Humanity is at once our 
sacred passenger and our constant reinforcement, and that sometime 
and somewhere our successors will struggle into port. 

H. B. Usher. 



HEIiOISE AND ABEIiABD 

The stoiln was over, but a storm leaves disorder behind it, and 
her uncle's disparagement of Abelard made it impossible for her 
to continue sitting opposite to him, though she knew that his 
sneers and sarcasms were intended to provoke her or to put her 
enthusiasm for the lecture (which he judged to be excessive) to 
a test. He was forgiven, but his presence was an irritation, and 
she sat thinking how slic might leave the room without rousing 
her uncle’s suspicions that she was angry ; and to save him from 
all misapprehension she continued to read the Eclogues a while 
longer, till at last, unable to bear the strain, she rose to her feet 
abruptly and bade him good-night, saying that she felt tired 
and was going to bed. A very long and dragging hour it has been 
but it is over at last, she said, on her way to her room, and as 
she could think better lying than sitting, she undressed, turned 
over in -her bed, folded her arms, and began to ask herself why 
she had omitted to tell her uncle what had befallen her in the 
Cathedral. The words were often on her lips, but they were 
checked and passed over, which was unfortunate, for it was nearly 
certain he would hoar the story from somebody present, Alberic 
or Bomuald ; and besides these there were others w’ho were on 
friendly terms with him and came to the house in the rue des 
Chantres. As soon ar he heard of her behaviour he would come 
to her and say : what is thi.s story that I hear about thee, bursting 
through the disciples at the end of the lecture and throwing 
thyself at his feet? What answer would she make? At last 
it became clear to her that she must confide the whole matter 
to her uncle when he came downstairs next morning. But she 
was down before him, and after waiting some while, she and 
Madelon started forth for the market, their baskets on their 
arms, thinking that the Canon would be up to meet them when 
they returned. But though they were an hour away, the Canon 
was still abed wlien thr*y returned, having drunk more wine than 
was good for him after we bade each other good-night, H^loise 
said to Madelon. who answered that on thc.se occasions the Canon 
was unfit for the transaction of any business. He w'ill sign any 
papers that are f>iit before him, and it is my duty to deny him 
to callers: we slian’t see. much of him before three o’clock. Her 
words hit the mark ; it was a little after three before the Canon 
left the house, without H/^loise hearing him leave it, and when 
an hour later she asked Madelon for news of her uncle, Madelon 

(1) ChapterM from Mr. George Moore*e forthooming work, ** H^lobe and 
Ab6lan].** 
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answered : he has gone to the Cathedral ; he left here about an 
hour ago, and thou must have been deep in thy book not to have 
heard him, for he banged the door behind him. There is often 
much noise in th^ street, Hdlolse answered, and she returned to 
the company-room, thinking to continue her reading till her 
uncle returned, for her mind was still fixed on confiding her 
trouble to him. And if she got tired of reading she would go 
to the woods and come back with the violets that she did net 
gather yesterday. He wdll smell them from the doorway, and 
will be pleased to find them in his study, she said. 

And her thoughts passing from violets, she began once more 
to con.sider the story she had to tell her uncle. At what point 
would she begin'' to tell it? She would have to tell him the whole 
of it, so she would begin by telling that as she was about to cross 
the Great Bridge something stopj^ed her from crossing it. He 
would ask her what she meant by something, and she only knew 
that she was turned from her first purj>ose (which was to go in 
the woods and gather violets) by a thought that she needed the 
Virgin’s intercession. She was <m her way to the Cathedral to 
say a prayer, but was turned from this second purpose by the 
sight of (he students in the King’s Gardens, where .Mberic and 
Reiminld were indulging in mental gymnastics, .laughing alter- 
nately at Realism and Nomiiiali.siii ; and it was in the midst of 
their jocular disf>utation tliat Abelard cros.sed the Gardens, sur- 
rounded by pupils and disci pb's, on his way to the cloister. All 
this she had told her uncle, and about Gosvin : and of the 
wonderful lecture <in Faith and Reason she had given .such an 
account as shi' was ahh*. Her story would therefore concentrate 
on the moment when slie was coni])elled to press through the 
crowd and throw hei.self at his feet. Alas, her uncle would think 
that she was telling him a fahle. a dream that she had dreamed 
overnight and niishx^k for reality. She would not blame him. for 
her conduct was so unlike her.self that she did not recognise 
herself in it, nor would anyone who knew her recognise her in 
it. The nuns, were they told the stt»ry, would deny it, and who 
knew her better than the nuns? Xot even Madelon. Aladelon 
wouldn’t believe it any more than the nuns would, nor could she 
blame them, for she didn't believe it herself — yet it was true. 
How little one knows of oneself ! She fell to wondering if the 
impulse that had compelled her in the Cathedral would arise 
again ; not the same impulse, but similar impulses. Was she 
subject to these? And was the one that had risen yesterday but 
the first of a long series? 

Overcome, almost afraid, she sat viewing her future life 
through her imagination, and so immersed was she in the possi- 
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bilities that a single thought had evoked, that she did not hear 
the door open, and was startled almost out of her wits by 
MadeIon*8 vokse : now whatever is the girl thinking about? Bid 
I frighten thee, H^lolse? Well, these frighti^re soon oyer, and 
as soon as thou has recovered thy wits tell me the story thou hast 
been reading. It*8 no story, Madelon ; I was only thinking. And 
it not being Madelon’s way to press Tor an answer, she said : a 
letter has just come for thee, and I have brought it up. Hdlolse 
thought she detected a faint irony in Madelon's voice. A lettei^ 
for me? she said; from whom can it be? I can tell nothing 
about it, Madelon answered ; a boy brought it and went away 
quickly. Brought it and went away quickly, Holoise repeated. 
The letter could not have come from other than Abelard, and the 
thought broiigbt a change of expression into her face, which was 
unfortunate, for Madelon’s eyes were u}v>n her. Did the boy 
come from Argenteuil? Woiildst thou have me stand in front of 
tbee guessing whence a letter conies, and it in thy hand, silly? 
And the answer put the thought into H^Ioise*s mind that she 
had not spoken wisely in mentioning Argenteuil. ITer first 

mistake was followed by a second, for she did not dare to read 
the letter under Madelon* s inquisitive eyes, but threw it on the 
table beside her, saying : the letter can wait; I am busy reading, 
Madelon. But she would not betray me, Heloise said to herself, 
BO why did I not trust her? And opening her letter as soon as 
Madelon left the room, she read the brief note that Abdlard had 
sent her, saying : I must write to thank you, Heloise, for your 
quick outburst of admiration for my lecture, and I shall be 
waiting for you in the Cathedral after vesjiers. That was all. 
Waiting in the Cathedral after vespers for me, she repeated. 
Heloise — who can have given him my name? Alberic or 
Bomuald? It matters little vrhich, she said. What was im- 
portant was that he knew her name and had written to her. His 
letter was proof that he did not look upon her as a little fool, 
so she had beeh frightened by nothing. He had 'written her a 
letter, a letter asking her to meet him in the Cathedral? And 
she sat lost in an amazed delight at the honour that had befallen 
her. But why did he want to st^e her? The reason was not far 
to seek ; he had said that he would like her to attend his lectures, 
and to make sure of her attendance he sent for her ; he wished 
her to sit under him in the cloister and to take notes like the 
other pupils, and to put questions to him like the others, though 
she was only seventeen and had come from the convent of 
Argenteuil not more than six months ago. But would her uncle 
allow her to attend Abcilard's lectures? He would be only too 
glad, he was proud of her learning, but if he had not drunk so 
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mneh win^ last night and had left hie bed earlier, ahe would have 
confided the story of her conduct to him, and he would have 
remained in the house talking;*to her, forgetful of his, business in 
the Cathedral, till Ab41ard*8 letter came, which die would have 
had to show him, %id he would have said : let us go together to 
see Abdlard. Instead of the great pleasure that awaited her, 
meeting Abelard alone, hearing him talking to her, she would 
have sat apart hearing Abelard talking to her uncle, a thing that 
would be no pleasure to her whatsoever, nor to Abelard ; he 
would have been annoyed with her for showing her letter (for 
if Abelard had wanted to see the Canon he would have written 
to him) ; he would have thought her a little fool, and she would 
not have been able to explain. He might never have written 
again, never w'ished to see me, so what a good job it is for all of 
us that uncle drank that wine, she said. Uncle has six>kcn about 
the bouefit I could get by going to the cloister to attend the 
lec*.tureB ; true, he was talking of Champeaux, but I couldn’t have 
learnt from Chani;)eaux, I know I couldn’t, Abelard would like 
to teao/i rnt^ nntl I c€%uhl losirn frarn Ahvlard. 

Her thought of him brought him before her eyes, and his 
image set her thinking of the little quarrel overnight between 
herself and her uncle regarding his appearance. He was short, 
it is true, but strong and well knit, with fine shoulders. A noble 
and kindly brow bespoke his vast intelligence and placed him 
above all men and mode all men jealous of him. She had heard 
him R{x)kcn of as proud ; she knew many who were proud without 
just cause, but ho was proud — could it be else, since he was 
acknowledged by all the w'orld as the greatest philosopher of his 
time, perhaps of all time? She had heard it said that be could 
not brook an interruption, but she had seen other people fly into 
a rage about trivial things ; Mother Ysabeau, for instance, when 
a novice came in to ask her a question, interrupting the addition 
of a column of figures. It was said that he resented contradic- 
tion, as well he might, for he knew' thut all he said was true and 
could be proved ; nor could she blame him for the words he had 
uttered against Gosvin, offensive though they were. It was 
part of his genius, and if w-e are to have genius we must put up 
with the consequences of genius, a thing that the world will never 
do ; it wants geniuses but would like them just like other people ; 
how stupid the world is, it never can understand. And she 
stood like one at hay, hating the w'orld for its inability to appre- 
ciate Abelard, working herself up into a rage, saying : never is 
he praised for his kindness, his tolerance ; yet these qualities were 
manifest no later than yesterday, when a student interrupted him 
in the middle of his lecture to ask him if the Iliad were not more 
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beautiful than reasonable, by no mean’s a stupid question; and 
that was why Abelard had been at pains to answer the student, 
to lay aside his own thoughts and apply himself to discovering 
an answer, which of course he did. And how well he explained 
that it was reason that gave us beauty ; ssiyijSg that the animals 
may have preferences, but can have no thought for beauty, for 
they have not the power to compare one thing with another. 
And he discovered this wonderful answer in the middle of his 
lecture, returning to his lecture, easily picking up the thread 
just where he had left it. How w^onderful ! 

She awoke suddenly though she had not been asleep, and her 
first thought on returning to herself (she seemed to have been 
absent for a long time, for how long she did not know — ^a few 
seconds or a few minutes) was to rue the time she had spent oyer 
the Latin poets ; how much better it would have been if she had 
given half the time to the Greek philosophers. Plato was always 
in his mouth ; he reverenced Aristotle, but Plato was almost a 
Grod in his eyes ; and having acquired the right to ransack her 
uncle’s library as she pleased, she opened a closet and sought for 
the Tinupus^ and spent a couple of hours poring over it ; but her 
mind was so distraught by the prospect of meeting Abelard in a 
few hours’ time in the Cathedral that she failed to fix her atten- 
tion for long on an3’ page of it. Aristotle is easier, she said, and 
returning the Timcbus to its place, she took down the Categories , 
hoping that he would fall in with her mood better than Plato. 
But her attention wandered from Aristotle as it did from Plato, 
and she was soon thinking of another x)hilosopher, one of whom 
she had heard Sister Josiane speak in the convent (Sister Josiane 
rarelj" spoke of anybody else), an Irishman who came to France 
three centuries ago; a petulant, irritable man of violent temper, 
afterwards killed by his pupils in England, who could bear his 
despotism no longer. Sister Josiane pressed this man’s writings 
ux>on all and sundry, and if she had hearkened to the Sister she 
would be better able to meet Abelard in the Cathedral and talk 

to him befittingiy, but Her thoughts seemed to fall into 

nothing, and she sat for a long while unaware of any thought, in 
a lethargy, a stupor, from which she aw^oke surprised to find 
herself in the company-room. 

She had not told Madelon from whom her letter came ; she had 
refused to read it in front of her, afraid of her searching eyes, 
but Madelon never stopped till she knew everything ; patient as 
a cat she watched and waited till she knew, but she never made 
any use of her knowledge. She can’t bear, H^loise continued, 
to be ignorant of an3rthing that is. going on in the house, that is 
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all, and uncle is often afraid to apeak, walls having ears and 

speech too, for Madelon How else is it that she knows next 

day what was said overnight in the study? . . . I*d like to get 
out of the house without her knowing it. And choosing tha 
moment when she thought she might leave without encountering 
Madelon in the passage, and with all the streets well in her mind 
that she must take to avoid meeting the Canon on his way home 
from the Catliedral, H^loise hurried on, a little vexed and anxious, 
f<Jlr why, she said, did ho give me a tryst so late in the evening? 
And why did he choose the Cathedral? It will be as black as 
night, maybe. But 1 shall miss him if I stand thinking ; and she 
hurried on through the by-streefs, arriving at the Cathedral 
without being stopped by anybody she knew. 

It's blacker even than T thought for, she said, as she pushed 
through the swing doors ; so black it was that she barely escax)ed 
falling over some penitents kneeling within the shadows of the 
first pillars, and as she advanced into the Cathedral she came upon 
other groups of }x?nitonts, all so imnierse?d in God that they lay 
indifferent whether the passer-by lost her feet or kept them ; and 
indifferent to them as they to her, the girl sought her lover 
through tlie gloom of the pillars, peering and stopping to listen 
but not daring to rail his name aloud. At last a voice spoke her 
name, setting her heart heating violently, for though she could 
not see the face she knew the voice was Abelard's ; it was good 
of you to come. Good of me? .‘^he rej^eated ; but J wanted to 
come. If there was only a little light. And still picking their 
way through i>enitents, they moved up the cluircli, guided by a 
rim of daylight high up in the roof. I was so glad to get your 
letter, she s,aid. Tell me why you were glad to get my letter, 
he asked. You must know very well, she answered, for it is not 
difficult to guess: because I was ashamed of my conduct and 
afraid that yon would think me a little fool. But I could not help 
myself, for what yon said sounded to me like a prophecy, and it 
is one. Neither you nor your discipies laughed at me, did you, 
when you returned to the lecture hall from the cloister where you 
left me? Laughed! he said, and the accent of indignation that 
he put upon the word convinced her even more than his letter 
that she had done no more tlian to obey a fortunate impulse. You 
were so kind, so thoughtful, and you understood where many 
another would have failed to understand ; but of course you under- 
stood, I am talking nonsense; you understand everything, even 
H^loTse, which is but natural, since you understand Plato and 
Aristotle. And then, encouraged by his eyes, which she could 
just see in the darkness, she began to tell him that as soon as 
she reached home the Canon asked her how it was she had brought 
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no violets home from the woods : and I answered him ihat I 
hadn’t been to the woods but to the Cathedral ; and after telling 
him about your lesson and giving as good an account of it as I 
was able (a very poor account of it, it is true, for it was all in a 
tangle in my head and I could not unravel it yesterday, not even 
as.well as I could to-day), ! put questions to him about you, and 
he told me all your story ; how you had given up your lands to 
your brothers and sisters so that you might be free to wander the 
world over teaching; and the story seeming to me like some Old 
Testament story I was carried away hy it, almost as T was by 
your own words. But did you tell him. Abelard asked, that you 
pressed through the pupils and disciples as I came down from the 

pulpit, and ? No, she said ; J did not tell him that I threw 

myself at your feet and kissed your hands, but afterwards I saw 
that I had done wTong in keeping l>ack anything : I sup)X)se I was 
ashamed to tell it. but I am ashamed n^> longer. I glory in it; 
for if one is not to give honour to the greatest philosopher in the 
world, perhaps the greatest of all time, to whom? But, she con- 
tinued, after a pause, it fell out that 1 couldn't tell him, for next 
day — * — We shall be able to talk better in a side chapel, Abelard 
said, interrupting her, for penitents were moving about them, 
and though Hidoi.^^e sfx>ko in a very low voice he was afraid that 
some part of their talk might reach other ears than his. Peni- 
tents. he said, are apt to forget their sins when there is anything 
to overhear; and taking her by the arm, he led her through the 
church. Not this way, .she said ; there is a side chaj-K?! where we 
shall be quite alone and where there is a little light ; and as she 
was leading him to it she tried to continue her story, but be said : 
wait, for T shall be able to listen to you better in the side chapel. 
As soon as they were in it, he .said : you were telling me that^you 

were unable to tell your uncle That I threw myself at your 

feet? Yes, she said; I intended to tell him in the morning, but 
he was .still in bed ; and ever;* morning I go to the market with 
Madelon, our servant And when you returned, Abdlard inter- 

jected, the Canon had left for the Cathedral? No; he did not 
leave till the afternoon, and I was reading in the company-room, 
waiting for him, but he left the house without my hearing him. 
Bnt you told him on returning from my lecture that you had seen 
me? Yes, she answ'ered : there was no reason why I shouldn't 
tell him I had been to the cloister. No, there was do reason, 
Abelard said. But if you would not like me to tell him that you 
wrote to me and asked me to meet you in the Cathedral— I 
shall meet the Canon to-morrow or the next day, and think that 

riiY account Would be better than mine, she interjected. 

Of course^ it would be. But bow fortunate it was that I did not 
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hear him leave the house, for if I had, I should have had to show 
him your letter and he would have stopped and talked to mie, and 
perhaps would have come with me ; and he and you would have 
talked together, and I should have been left out, listening to my 
uncle, who is often very talkative. You read Latin, he said, every 
evening together. Now who could have told you that? Alberio 
or Bomuald, of course, who often come to my uncle’s house in 
the me des Chantres. And they told me, too, he said, that you 
came last autumn from the Benedictine convent at Argenteuil, the 
favourite pupil of the nuns there, and that you are already known 
in Paris as la trds sage H61oTso. The nuns have praised me to my 
uncle, and my uncle is i>roud of my learning, such as it is, but 
what is it oom])nrod to yours? Nothing at all. B||it I do love the 
Latin language, and am wdVIdering why we are not talking it 
instead of the jargon, and why you asked me to meet you in the 
Cathedral. 

The Cathedral is very dark, he answered ; and I have many 
enemies. Is that why we are talking jargon? she asked ; because 
none would believe the story, if it were put about, that the great 
philosopher Abelard met the learned Hi'loise in the Cathedral and 
held converse in jargon. But you must not speak of the French 
language as jargon, he answered ; it was not until the last century 
that the language of the i^eoplc, s|x>ken only in the fields and in 
the market-places and on the high roads, but never written in, 
found its way into literature. Have you not heard of the Chanson 
de Roland? And a language that has an e}iic poem written in 
it cannot be spoken of as jargon. The songs of France are all 
written in French. Have you not heard of the troubadours and 
trou vires? Heloise answered that she had heard of the trouvires 
^d the troubadours, but knew nothing of their songs, and 
AbtMard continued to tell her of the progress of the French lan- 
guage : spoken to-day, he said, in all the castles of the nobles. 
But you speak it in the rue des Chantre.s. I speak it t-o Madelon, 
and Romuald and Alberic speak i^ w'hen they come to the rue dea 
Chantres, in the corners. But it is frowned upon by the canons 
who come to your house from Notre-Dame, Abilard replied. I 
forgot just now when I said that T had never heard a song in 

French ; some of the students sing in French But these 

songs arc frowned upon? Abilard interjected. Yes, just so, she 
answered. The Church would have Latin spoken by everybody 
except the working folk, he replied ; for the Church wishes the 
world to remain in ignorance, reserving learning to itself, as its 
exclusive possession, a mistaken view, for in spite of the Church 
the jargon, as the ecclesiastics are apt to call it, has become the 
language of music, and poetry and music and the arts, I have 
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often thought, are as powerful as dialectics. We have therefore 
art and reason on our side ; and the Church will not prevail 
against us in the end, though the end be far distant. But why, 
then, asked Hdloise, do you not lecture in French ? . I should be 
understood, he answered, only hy a handful, for the French spoken 
in one district is not exactly the same as in another ; the language 
is in the process of formation, and Jjatin will dominate the 
lecture-room for many a year to t-oine. But the language of the 
future is the French language : even the ecclesiastics are obliged 
to speak it when they call assemblies to urge the peoples to enlist 
in Baymond's army, and the wt'lcome given to Poi>c Urban was 
really given to the French language. T will never s]x*ak of the 
jargon again, but always of the French language. said, 

half to herself, half to AbiMard. An awkward silence, fell between 
them, and at every inornfiii it became m<vre acute and intense, 
till it seemed impossible to break it. Vein aski*d me to attend 
your lectures, Heloise said at last. And yon will co!ne. lie inter- 
jected, his speech returning to him suddenly. She a<kf d him 
when he would lecture again, and he answenMl : nf>i till tlie end 
of the week. I am lecturing to-moiTow and the next day at 
Ste Genevieve; but T am afraid 1 shall liever be aide to please 
you again as T did yesterday. Why do vnu say tliat V Yoi? will. 
Each time T .shall be delighted more than the last, for T sViall 
understand you better, .she replied. 

He would have liked to have kepi lier thoughts on liimself. and 
to have spoken to her about her.self. hut his vanity intervenc'd ; 
and wishing to hear what part of his lecture appealed to her more 
than any. other part, lu- .said : you, who were fu) deeydy moved by 
my lecture on Faith and Beason, may he able to tell me what 
part of it you liked best ; general statements are good : one shoiij^ 
begin by liking the whole, hut the Xorninalistn, and we are all 
Nominalists to-day, believe that it is only through the parts that 
we have knowledge of the whole. 

You would not have me, a s<*hufilgirJ from Argtmteuil. advance 
my reason against yours, nia.ster? Not against, he replieii ; but 
without repudiating any part yon can tell which struck your 
imagination. Tell me, for to hear will be a help to me. I liked 
it all, she answered, hnt the piercing was when you said : it has 
come to pass that within the last century a new science has been 
given to us whereby the whole world may be won to Christianity, 
for then I could barely restrain myself from calling out to you 
the words of the Chorus in Seneca's Mrdea ; new worlds shall 
he discovered in the age to come, the imprisoning ocean shall be 
thrown o|ien till there shall bf* no land alone, no ultima Thule. 
I remember the play, he replied, though it is many years since I 
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read it. She gathered Irom his tone that he did not like the play 
or had forgotten it partially, and she did not feel certain that she 
had done well to mention it. After thinking a while, he said, Jason 
goes in search of the G-olden Fleece and brings back Medea. In 
a galley, she cried, with Orpheus singing at the prow. A won- 
derful story, but not more wonderful than your owm, which I 
heajrd last night from my uncle, all of it except the years when, 
after confounding Champeaiix, you fell ill and went away nobody 
know^s whither. Did your uncle not hazard^ guess? Ab4lard 
asked. andHeloise answered that her uncle spoke of England and 
Germany; England es|x?cially, where he said you met Roscelin. 
And in winch country do you think I spent those years? I like 
to think, she said, that yon went in search of the Golden Fleece 
and found a- to help you, for without Medea Jason would 

not have captured thr^ Fleece from the dragon that was set to 
watch ov<M- it ; it was ^Fedea's mother, tlie great sorceress, W’ho 
gave the fxiison that Jason threw into the dragon's jaws. So you 
think that a man cannot cdncpier unle.ss he has a- woman to help 
him? Abelard asked, and Ileloise. feeling that tlie question was 
directed against her. was loath to answer ; but her courage came 
to the resiMie. and she i\*plied that it was so in Jason’s story and 
likewise in St. T^uil’.® : for it might have fared ill with Paul if he 
had not met Kuniee at Derive, .she said, who, with her mother, 
carried him and Darnaba.s to their house after the populace stoned 
the A|H)stles, and kept them there for many months. And did 
not Eunice, she asked, go to hear Paul preach and was converted 
by him? And did not Paul circunicis«» Timothy, lest an uncircum- 
cised man should give offence to the Jews, who were in great 
numbers? And you will not deny, Abelard, that Eunice gave her 
BQn Timothy to Paul to accompany him on all his wanderings, 
even to Rome ; nor was Eunice the only woman in Paul's life, for 
when he was in grc*at straits for money, did not Liydia, the dyer of 
purple in Philippi, come to hear him and was converted as Eunice 
was, and like Eunice, did she not take him to her house? And 
so it seems to me strange, Abelard, that in all your wanderings 
you met neither a Kiinice nor a Dydia. For you not to have met 
either puts the doubt on iny mind that the women of those days 
were greatc^r than the women of these, for I can imagine* no 
gre^ater glory for a woman than to be a man’s partner in a high 
enterprise, such as yours is ; to carry the faith of Christianity over 
the world by means of reason, which has not yet been put to the 
service of (''hristianity ; for that, in my simple way, is how 
I understand your lesson. 

You speak well, Ht'doise, very well indeed for a schoolgirl from 
Argenteuil, and do credit to the nuns that taught you and to the 
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oMle with whom you live ; you apprehend my leaeon better than 
another and are from thia day my favourite pupil. Other ex- 
amples of men who owe their fortunes to women might be given. 
It is true tibat iEneas left Dido behind to go away to Italy to 
accomplish .the will of the Gods. And you, Abdlard, she said, 
were like ^ESneas, who left your Medea on the shores of England 
maybe? There was no Medea, he answered ; I fought my battle 
alone. And it was on his lips to tell that his battle was only just 
begun and that a^oman might come to his aid to win it. but it 
seemed to him out of keeping to speak words which would cer- * 
taixily be misunderstood ; and his mien becoming graver, he said : 
I wish I had thought of Seneca* s words, they would have given 
additional point to my lecture ; for Tiphys was a prophet though 
* there be no new worlds for our ships to discover. The world within 
us has been enlarged, horizons have been thrown back ; and when 
you return to my lessons you will understand that I always try 
to exhibit the genius of the Liatin xx)et8, for it is part of my 
teaching that wisdom was not invented yesterday. All my quota- 
tions from Seneca and Liucan are made with a view to showing 
that antiquity was aware that righteousness springs from within 
and not from without. The spring never runs dry — not alto- 
gether. It flows in him who pleads that faith may not divorce 
reason, as it did in Senece when he taught that a right action 
should be performed independently of any desire to please the 
Gods. And you will remember that Cato declined to consult the 
Oracles when he went to Africa to defend the republic against 
Cflssar, saying that he knew what was right and that advice from 
an Oracle was not needed. The spring w^as in humanity always ; 
stones were thrown into the spring-head and the spring was 
closed for a time, but never for long. The history of mankind 
might be reckoned by the opening and closing of the spring. A 
thousand years ago Our Lord Jesus released the spring again, and 
new life was given to the world by it, and at the end of another 
thousand years the spring is again open. All may drink and be 
refreshed, and all may hope, for the science of dialectics has been 
returned to us, the science of reason, he said ; and out of this 
science he began to build a world of dreams, in which fiuth and 
reason would wnlk hand in hand, a wedded couple, two mighty 
forces that together would rescue the world from evil. Which, 
dear child, would disappear were we not loath to use pur reason : 
why we should be afraid of reason it is hard to say, for it is the 
quality above all others that divides humanity from animality. 

Hdloise listened, ravished by the voice that came to her out of 
the darkness, by the sound of the voice, by the ideas, or by both, 
she did not know, for she heard him as one hears in a dream ; 
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and the awakening was painful, though his words— that he could 
not talk to her any longer without seeing her — ^were a compliment 
to her. Let us go into the cloister where we can see each otiier ; 
nobody comes to the cloister at this hour. And it was hand in 
hand that they picked their way once^ore through the groups 
of penitents, finding their way almost instinctively to the 
cloister where their eyes could distinguish the cherry bloom and 
the figure of Ste Genevieve showing through the dusk of the 
quadrangle, and when she looked up in his face he was pleased to 
see in her a woman that appealed to his passion as much as to his 
reason. For though by no means beautiful, he said to himself, 
she is better, for she is to my taste, and forgetful of Faith and 
Beason, he thought how her figure might be : delicate and subtly 
made, he said to himself, without harsh angles ; and he was near to 
taking her in his arms, so ardently did her ruddy complexion and 
her brown silky hair appeal to his senses ; and he admired the 
thick braids wound above the nape. A neck, he said, that carries 
the head as a stem carries its flower. And she too was satisfied 
with what her gaze gave back to her, for she read a fixity of 
purpose and an idea in his brow, and she could not doubt but that 
he bore the mark of a high deBtin3\ 

So you spend your evenings with your uncle reading Seneca? 
he said, and she answered : I read Seneca in the morning when 
ho goes to the Cathedra! ; in the evening I read Tibullus, for my 
uncle took Cicero from me ; he uranted to read the Academics 
again. So you read Cicero, Abelard replied. 1 have only read 
the Academics, she interjected, and that being a work that 
Abelard did not know even as well as he knew the Medea, he 
asked her to tell him the plan of the work ; and when he had 
gathered from her that the plan of the Academics was to set one 
inference against another, he said ; a most earnest work it must 
be from your description of it, one to which I must give my atten- 
tion at once. His mien becoming graver at that moment, she 
inquired : of what are 3"Ou thinking, master? A thought had 
just come to me, he replied, that a book might be written in which 
the inferences of the Fathers might be set one against the other, 
as Cicero set the inferences of the philosophers. I shall read the 
Academics before I see you again, and do you look into them too, 
if you can get the book from your uncle. But shall I see you 
again, or will you forget me? she asked, looking up into his face. 
A man does not forget a girl — but I must not pay you compli- 
ments, else you will aaj' that I am laughing at you. Within the 
next few days you shall hear from me. 

Within the next few days T shall hear from him, Hilolse 
repeated, as rfie picked her way through the roe dee Chantres, 
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thinking of the Academics. Where is the Canon? she asked 
Madelon, who opened the door. Asleep in the company-room, 
Madelon answered. And where hast thou been? H^loise did 
not find a prompt answer, and Madelon returned to her kitchen 
saying : there is a lover or a liker about. And next morning she 
marvelled greatly at the assiduity with which H<Moisc sat iK>ring 
over her book, formas soon as the Canon left the house she. was 
immersed in Cicero, forgetful of all things except to obtain 
Ab^lard*s approval, committing some ]»agcs to memory, and 
going to meet him in the Cathedral on the third day. certain that 
she would be able to answer all his questions. Shc' exf^ected 
certain questions, and was eager to syn'iik her answers to them, 
but Abelard seemed to have forgotte n (’icem and was much con- 
cerned to know why she had not been to tin* cloister to hear 
his lesson yesterday. I am not ashamed, she answered, of what 
I did. but much as I would have liked to havi gone to hear y*ni, 
shyness prevented me; I was afraid of t!ie eyes of .\lberic and 
Romuald and others. Do yon know, it is a pity that 1 yielded to 
that impulse. Tt*s ahvjiy> a ]'ity, he answered, to take tlu* world 
into our confidence, but if it hadn't l»een tor that iinpulsi* we 
might never have known each other. D\it we sVionld, living in 
Paris together, she answered ; we could not have goui- missing 
each other for long, unless indeed you left I'aris again to hidt* 
yourself from everybody. My dear Helois*;*, he said suddenly, 
this is the last time we shall meet in tlu* < atln dral. You s])eak. 
she cried, as if you were bringing me welcome news. I ho|H' tIum 
my news will seem welcome when you have heard it. he answered : 
and he told her that he had heard from a common friend that the 
Canon desired to make his acquaintance. Nothing will give me 
greater pleasure, was my message to the Canon ; and on the 
following day it w’as our lot to come upon each other on the steps 
of the Cathedral. If our friend were here now he might make us 
known to each other, I said, addressing him. at which he laughed 
heartily and fell into plea.sant talk. A pleasant man is Canon 
rulbcrt. There is no need for dismay. Heloise, but for rejoicing 
rather. At parting I happened to speak of the difficulty of pre- 
paring my lessons, so noisy was my lodging. Whereupon the 
Canon, who, by repute, loves money dearly, told me that a great 
part of his house was unoccupied. T'omcf and see it, he said. «^nd 

if it pleases you to share it with us We shall see each other 

every day, she cried. We shall assuredly; and T shall he your 
private tutor, for I mentioned that much time remained on my 
hands after preparing my lessons, leading him to ask me to give 
you some of my spare time ; at which request I made pause. But 
will you, master? He wishes for your advancement in learning 
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as much as he does for the money I shall pay him, and lest 1 
should prejudice my good fortune (for a pupil like you is indeed 
a great good fortune), we must part now. It would not be well 
that we should be seen together. l>o not speak to your uncle of 
these two visits. But 1 have told him of the lecture, master. Did 
1 do wrong? No ; for it is well to be truthful about what cannot 
be withheld from our enemies, and mine are many, and my 
reasons for giving you a tryst here would be difficult to explain 
away ; so you will not speak of these meetings to anybody. We 

shall meet as strangers to-morrow Not as strangers, Heloise, 

for we have never been strangers. It seems, he said, that I have 
had you in my mind always. And 1 have always been striving 
after you, muster, unwittingly striving. 

After parting with her, Abelard called Zleloise to ask her if she 
had a story to tell that would explain her absence. She had none 
in her mind, but did not tiiink she would be asked questions. 
Madelon will not betray us. she answered, and returned in the 
ho|ie that no questions would be put to her. The Canon is very 
angry, were Madelon *s words, whispered quickly in her ear as- she 
crossed the threshold. Go to him at once and tell him a good 
story of the fields and [)osieR. Then Madelon know^s, H^loise said 
to herself, as she crossed the living-room. At her footsteps the 
C'unon flung o]ien his door, and unable to restrain his w^ords he 
walked about the room, his large nose more than usually pro- 
minent, saying that he had not foreseen such folly as her ventur- 
ing out in the evening, exi>osiiig her.self to all dangers. But of 
the dangers you sjieak, uncle, 1 have no knowledge. On these 
words he cut her short, a.sking her where she had been; and 
hardly waiting for an answer, he storuicil on again, and it would 
have bocui hotter, fK^liaps, if she had not attempted to tell hiib 
that she had walked under the willow-trees to hear the nightingale 
singing, for it was there that many robberies had been com- 
mitted. But, imele, why so inueh ado? So much ado! he cried, 
and fossessed of a sudden idea, he turned : go at once to thy bed, 
child, and without any suppe^r. May 1 not take the Academics 
of Cicero with me? No, he answered; an unmerited return is 

thy disobedience. But you never told me, uncle Little 

thou know'cst of the mean.^ I have been seeking for the com- 
pletion of thine education. And Hc^Ioise, shocked at his anger 
and at the deception she had been led into, went to her room 
ashamed at what had befallen her, finding excuses for her uncle’s 
anger but none for herself, till Madelon told her next morning 
that the Canon had locked up all the manuscripts before going to 
the Cathedral. 

She began to feel that though she had done wrong her uncle 
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was not free from' blame. So I cannot even be trusted with a 
book, she said; willing to admit that her uncle was within his 
rights to send her supperless to bed for having left the house 
in the evening, but what she could not admit was his taking her 
books from her; for what reason? That she had left the house 
in the evening without asking leave was no reason. But after all, 
it didn't matter ; Ab&lard was coming to live with them and then 
he couldn't forbid her his books. The Canon is on the stairs, 
Madelon cried, and H^loise’s face lighted up, for another step 
caught her ears. It is Abelard's, she said to herself. Pierre 
Abdlard, this is my niece, of whom 3’ou have heard, the learned 
Hdloise of the convent of Argenteuil, the best Liatin scholar they 
have ever had, which I will guarantee her to be. She reads and 
writes Latin and speaks it as well as any of us in the Cathedral. 
Now, my dear child, let us forget last night. Htdoise did not 
answer, and turning again to Abelard, be said : at nine o'clock 
she was under the willows listening to the nightingale, a place 
where footpads and dangerous characUTs loiter, and now she is 
sour because I sent her to bed supperles.s. Hcloise, it vras for 
thy good that I spoke angrily to. thee. My words are often harsher 
than my heart. Now wilt thou hear the good news that I have 
brought? Harken : Abelard, the great Pierre Abelard, the re- 
nowned philosopher, has done us the honour to accept a lodging 
with us, and he hopes that this quiet house, for we are quiet here, 
will enable him to finish a work which will he of great value to 
the world, and it is for thee to profit by this great chance of 
getting instruction from him. It is indeed, Abe'durd, a great 
good fortune to* myself and to my niec’c that you are able and 
willing to come and live with us. 

It is I who am obliged to you. Canon Fulbert, and not you to 
me, Abdlard answered, for hardly an hour of my life w’as my own 
in the house in which I lived, so besieged was it with pupils and 
disciples coming to me from all parts. But here I shall be free 
of trouble, and there will be time for me to put such poor know- 
ledge as is mine at your niece's disposal. We have here a fair 
library of the Latin writers, Fulbert said, and taking his keys 
from his bag he went to the closet and showed his books to 
Abelard one by one, begging of him to handle them, saying : here 
is the A^neid that Hc'Ooise has just finished reading, and the 
Georgies are berc^. Senc^ca is her last love, and before long she 
will be speaking of Medea to you. I give her into your charge, 
Pierre Ab/dard, and a girl with much love of her books ; an insur- 
gent spirit, too, if last night be characteristic of her. We shall 
find that out. I give her into your charge and confer on you the 
right to punish her for her transgressions. 


GboBob Moorb. 
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To the Editor, The Fobtmiobtly Bevibw. 

8ib, — 1 have read with, I admit, oomprehensible surprise the lew 
referenoee to Greece made by your contributor Mr. Y in the 
July issue of The Fortnightly Review in an article entitled — Why 
the League of Nations languishes.’* 

I hold no authority to discuss the question if the League of 
Nations languishes or no. But it seems to me too early in t£e day 
to pronounce a judgment on such a complex subject. It is true that 
Hercules while still in his cradle strangled several serpents, but 
babies, as one generally sees them in crs^Ies, are as a rule adverse 
to such exploits. But I consider it very unjust to talk as your 
contributor does about the ” Megalomania '* of Greece. Since when^ 
has it been deemed appropriate to qualify as ” Megalomania ” the* 
comprehensible and naturoJ efforts of a nation to liberate millions 
of its co-nationals from a foreign yoke, a yoke so heavy, so oppressive, 
so inhuman as the yoke of the Turks? Has your contributor 
never heard of the fact that the Turks have exterminated 1,000,000 
Armenians by massacring them and more than 500,000 Greeks by 
deporting them into the interior of Anatolia, by expelling them from 
their homes and allowing them to die of starvation and privations? 
Is it possible that your contributor has not road yet the terrible 
description of 1,500 Greeks being recently herded into a church at 
Foulajik and burnt alive by the Turkish Nationalists? Is the mere 
desire of a free nation to reunite under its wings all its nationals 
such a crime that it should be denounced with such contempt as it 
is done by Mr. ” Y.” 

The Rumanians and Serbians have liberated many millions of 
tlieir unredeemed nationals — and no other nation has viewed this 
liberation with more joy and satisfaction tlian the Greeks^— but no- 
body has accused the Rumanians and Serbians of ” Megalomania I ** 
Why should the Greeks accomplish a similar task and be characterised 
as ” Megalomaniacs." And why should the Groat Powers, guided 
by the principles of justice and liberty in the niune of which they 
have fought and who arc helping Greece, be accused of assisting this 
Megalomania. 

llie signatory of the article could also have been better informed 
as to what preceded the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. It is not 
with the view of permitting the Greeks to " Hclleiiise " Smyrna 
that it has been decided that a referendum will take place there 
only in five years’ time. It is merely in order to lessen the wound 
inflicted on Turkish amour-propre that the referendum which was 
first to have taken place in two years has now been postponed by the 
Ban Remo ooiifereuce for five years, without taking into considera- 
tion the opposition of Greece, which w'oiild be happy if the referen- 
dum took plaoo a greqt deal earlier, being sure of the feelings of 
the populations in the Asiatic districts assigned to her by the Peaoe 
T^aty. It is only by totally ignoring all the facta that your oon- 
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. tributor can give iliis referendom tiie oharaoter that he wiahea 
to attribute to it; * . 

As regards jour ooniributor’s prediotion &at Greece will " prove 
a broken reed *’ in Asia Minor, a oampaign of a fortnight’s duration 
of which .we Gh»eks may be quite proud has proved in ihe most 
brilliant manner that prophecy of the rignatcnry of ihe article is 
entirely unfounded, fortimately for Europe, liberty and civilisation. 

I have thought it necessary to address you these few words and I 
am confident that your high impartiality unll not wish to refuse 
them hospite^ty in your columns, from which 1 am accustomed to 
imbibe valuable information and knowledge of the greatest value. . 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

D. Caclamanos, 

Greek Miniaier to the Court of 8t. James's. 


\*The Editor of tJiis Revteto does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor m any case can he do so unless either stamps 
‘ or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

■ It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should- be type- 
torittm. 

The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an 
article. 
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NOVISSIMA VBBBA.— (XI.) 

The establiBhmeut of a statesmau of tried authority in the French 
Republic is a happy omen for the peace of Europe and for the 
union of our two great nations. On that union the future of 
civilisation is staked. At first sight, it might be thought that 
nothing of great importance had been effected by the transfer 
of M. Millerand from the ofiico of Prime Minister to that of 
President of the Republic. Those who know France have seen 
that the change is of deep significance. M. Millerand does not 
accede to the EJys6e as a courtly figurehead and judicious Chair- 
man of Cabinets, but as the masterful chief of a great people 
who receive him as their guide and inspirer. He himself declared 
that he would accept office only on those conditions. He even 
suggested that he hoi}ed to see amendments in the Constitution. 
But the Constitution already offers to an able President an 
authority greater than that of a British Prime Minister and 
greater than that of a l^sident of the United States. Our Prime 
Ministers, we know, can be dismissed by the sudden vote of a 
very small majority of a single Chamber, and at times they have 
been hampered by the silent influence of the Crown. The 
American President (elected for four years only) can be absolutely 
checkmated by a Congress which he cannot dissolve and a Senate 
which has almost equal authority in foreign affairs. 

M. Millerand is now irremovable President of France for seven 
years. His position is quite different from what it was when he 
was Prime Minister and had to defend his every act with oppo- 
nents in the Chambers and could be overthrown by a single vote. 
He has himself declared that he claims the right to conduct 
negotiations with allies. He has legal authority to do much 
which Woodrow Wilson attempted to do, but which the American 
Constitution proves to be ultra vires. No doubt the Frem^. 
President can be held up by the entire Parliament acting together. 
He is no dictator, but a constitutional Minister. But M. MiUe- 
rand has gifts to lead Paurliament which no President since Thiers 
ever has had. He has a much longer term of office than an 
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American President. He cannot be dismissed in a night sitting 
as a British Prime Minister may be. He* ascends to his high 
office with all the prestige of a^great Parliamentary leader, yet 
he has no authority above him to represent the nation. Hike 
an American President, he is irremovable, and for a term prac- 
tically double. And yet, as Chairman of a real Parliamentary 
Cabinet, he can take active and continuous part in Parliamentary 
legislation with a freedom which no American President can 
exert. He is the first French President since Thiers who has 
succeeded to that office with an immense majority in the Chamber.*" 

The opinion of those who know France best long ago convinced 
me that a strictly Pai'liamentary Executive on the British lines 
is unworkable in that country, and that a Presidential Executive 
— ^neither party leader nor dictator^ — is best suited to the genius 
and traditions of the Bepublic. The vast mass of rural citizens, 
at last disillusioned of an Empire, have always been opposed to 
the faction-fights in the Chamber at Paris. Their ideal is 
stable Bepublican Government. Inremocinc Parliamentary 
cabals have ever been the grave of French statesmen. Socially 
speaking, and for maintenance of the institutions of order and of 
property, the French i>eople are more settled — more conservative 
— than either the British or the American people. There is in 
France a more steady horror of ochlocracy and communism than 
in any Anglo-Saxon race. The recent Socialist Congress at 
Orleans showed how organised Habour in France, constituted as 
it is on Socialist lines, by a- crushing majority rejiudiated the 
Bolshevist Communism and its tyranny ; wdiilst neither British 
nor American Socialism, much less German and Italian Socialism, 
have taken any such emphatic step. The social system of France 
— still mainly a self-supporting and industrial peasantry — ^is more 
stable than the social system of Britain and America — where 
gigantic industrial enlargement fills the mind of capitalist and 
workmen with i)erjjetual visions of a new world. 

A real statesman in the position of an irremovable President, 
who is also the eifective chief of his own Cabinet, through whom 
he is in daily touch wdth Parliament, is far more able to effect 
his own policy, if he keeps it resolutely in his mind, than is an 
American President or a British Prime Minister. Our Minister 
has to be continually hedging and compromising and altering his 
plans as the House seems to sway backwards and forwards ; and 
often he is forced to show the whole of his band prematurely, 
or meet rude and stormy insults. An American President is not 
in regular touch with Congress, and what he calls his Cabinet 
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is not a true Parliamentary Cabinet in our sense. A Stench 
President is^ or rather may be» in a position which shares some 
of the advantages of a British Prime Minister in that he is nevw 
at arms’ length with Parliament, and also he has the great 
strength of the American President in that he is irremovable by 
direct vote. Now M, Millerand has all the opportunities of using 
both advantages — and I confidently look for a new and stable 
Government in France more conservative in spirit and niore 

effective in international peace. 

* * « ♦ » * 

M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George have w'orked together with 
rare comradeship, and we truft that this common entente may 
continue and increase. But the difficulties to be overcome are 
deep seated. Union between England and France forms the very 
condition of the welfare of both. But there are inherent differ- 
ences in our interests and mental habits. France in her heroic 
struggle has been all but bled to death. Her chief industrial 
district has been ruined for a generation. Her deadly enemy has 
even still larger material resources and a population almost 
double ; and there are no strategic bairiers betw^een them. France 
adopted the Wilson programme enthusiaBtically whilst it seemed 
to mean a powerful xirotector and, in the extinct triple Treaty, 
u perfectly efficient safeguard. But she never had any illusions 
about a \rorld-peace and an omnipotent League to restore civilisa- 
tion, such as was the honest dream of the English people and 
Government. France was far too miserable about her wounds 
and her defenceless state to indulge in visions about general 
civilisation. When Wilson withdrew, and took w’ith him the 
abortive triple guarantee, France could see nothing but her own 
almost desperate isolation — the need of indemnities and new 
provinces. How was she to get money, coal. Eastern allies, 
and* security in the Mediterrauean ? Her one hope was — ^gold, 
Poland, Asia Minor, Syria, restored mines, manufactures, allies, 
and more coloured troops. All else might go to ruin its own way. 
All that was very natural in a people faced with the imminent 
peril of their beloved France. But it was not the British way, 

and not the way to European peace. 

• ^ * « « « • 

Frenchmen have two qualities in rare perfection — a logical 
perspicacity to follow out reasoning to its full consequences, 
together with an incurable tendency to suspect motives and aims 
of friends and foes. Now the English mind is much slower to 
detect danger, desertion, or treachery; and is averse to pressing 
every point to its logical sequence. The Frenchman takes up 
his data and follows them up to the end coMe que codte. Now 
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the ESn^^lish xnintl, when it finds rea49oning oomes to startling 
results, begins to hark back and think there was something 
doubtful in th£^ data from which he started. He says things have 
altered, what, was true at first is no longer true. He begins 
again from fresh premissa — he is an opportunist by habit and 
from experience. The Frenchman turns round and accuses him 
of treachery, of vacillation and ill-will — pcrfide Albion I This 
accounts for many things in recent disputes. French and English 
Ministers agreed with Wilson's schemes to re-settle Europe, to 
make Germany pay, and to put her in chains. Englishmen, in a 
year or two, began to see that Germany could not pay all — and 
that to put her in chains was to make it impossible that she could 
pay at all. They began to see that Poland was a very poor sub- 
stitute to France for Tsardom Pussia, and that Soviet Bussia 
would not and could not pay the Tsardom debts. They saw that 
France could not hold Cilicia and had no real hold on Syria. 
Frenchmen heard all this with rage and suspicion. What ! 
Germany is not to pay, nor Bussia! Poland no good ! Syria a 
failure! What is to become of France then? 

England and France must hold together — or both will fall. 
But the difficulties of joint action are great. Our nation is, above 
all things, practical — ^ready to see that conditions are changed, 
that new plans must be formed. And our Governments are more 
completely and continuously under the direction of I’arliamcnt 
and of opinion than is usually the Government of France. But 
the French people and their rulers, with the passionate will of 
their race and their exact and scientific mind, vehemently insist 
on literal execution of every agreement and precise adherence 
to every clause of a common policy. To differ from their view 
is to desert them — io see new conditions is to side with their 
enemy. All this makes co-operation extraordinarily difficult.' It 
is impossible for us to join in all the schemes on which France 
has set her heart — and yet we cannot actively op|X).se them. We 
will, and we must, x>*^esB Germany to make good her reparation 
in all reasonable measure ; but we cannot join France in fresh 
military invasion of German land. We know how futile are 
ho])es of any Bnssiaii Government recognising outstanding liabili- 
ties — how vain is the refusal to trade until this is done. We know 
how precarious is the hold of any Christian Power on any Asiatic 
littoral. And we know how precarious and how intractable is 
the new-born Polish nation. Yet we cannot formally resist the 
French entetement for these schemes. As a matter of fact, we 
are powerless to take any adequate part in any of them. With 
Constantinople, Palestine, MeBOx>otamia, India, Ireland, all in 
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military occupation, we have not a man to spare. Finally, t|^ 
democracy at home places an absolute bar on any fresh commit- 
ments of a warlike kind. On the contrary, it is loudly calling 
out for a great reduction of those we have. 

««««♦« 

The result is that everything connected with the Covenant 
must be counted at present as secondary, and our first and urgent 
care must be the home interest of the United Kingdom — and, 
indeed, of the entire Realm overseas. Circumstances now force 
us to take up much the same position as that of the American 
people. They cry — as practically did both Conventions — America 
first I France too cries^— France first ! rather, indeed. La France 
quand mimet That is a cry which we cannot share, but which 
we cannot defy. It will req^uire infinite diplomatic adroitness 
to avoid being entangled in desperate adventures which our 
reason opposes and our x^cople condemn, and yet to avoid the 
charge of deserting onr ally. One way of cementing alliance would 
be to reduce at least by one-half — even by two-thirds — ^the 
monstrous profit we make by the price of indispensable coal to 
our friends. Sorely as we need the gain, our financial position 
is greatly better than that of Italy or France. For my part, I 
would practically sell coal at cost price, and, indeed, I would 
cancel the sums advanced on loan. A second way of clearing up 
all grounds of estrangement would be frank and complete pub- 
licity for all facts and intentions. We have siiiTered all through 
the war by secret policy and by withholding adequate explanation 
of our own case.- France, Italy, America have never had true 
understanding of what is our actual condition and urhat are our 
real aims. There is a conventional bar on a British Government 
defending itself until it is formally attacked in Parliament. The 
“English gentleman’s” pride is to treat all abuse with con- 
temptuous silence. And yet we now know the incalculable power 
of active and skilful propaganda. It is time for a British Govern- 
ment to force n}X)n all the real facts and its own determined 
policy. 

The burning problem of Nationalisation has been ably treated 
by a great succession of the leading statesmen, economists, 
capitalists. Socialists, and workers, from almost cvei-y point of 
view and with a variety of different experiences ; and it has been 
my biisiness to study them, whether supporting or opposed to 
the scheme. But of all that I have seen none seem to me so 
convincing as the essay of Ijord Emmott.' In some 78 massive 

(1) NaiianaiUaiion of Industries . — A criticipxn, by Liord Bbnmott. T. Fidier 
Unwin, Limitid, 2a. 
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pages liord EiiitKiott haa examined the entiie ease for naticmalia- 
ing industries; genially, or in mines, railways, transport, and 
land. It is done with rare lucidity and judicial impartiality, 
shirking no aspect of the problem, and examining each scheme in 
detail. He oombines in himself many qualifications for wise 
judgment — a trained, economist, an experienced statesman, an 
eminent financial authority, an old official in both Houses, a great 
industrial chief , and an ardent Ijiberal. As might be expected of 
a public man of such wide range of interests, the whole essay 
is composed with scrupulous moderation, entire fairness, and the 
weight of judicial decision. 

Ijord Emmott begins with a thorough and truly Liiberal 
examination of the causes of IncTustrial Unrest. He shows that 
nationalisation of all industry is mere tyranny — as the Bolshevist 
exx>eriment proves — because universal and real Communism, 
being in incessant conflict with the acquisitive instincts of human 
nature, can only be maintained by ruthless universal coercion. 
This English and French Socialist leaders have at last come to 
see. liord Emmott then passes on to examine the organisation 
of nationalisation, as proposed in various schemes. He proves 
that the virus of coercion must rule in any tyi^e of nationalisation, 
and that any form of coercion of any industry necessarily implies 
bureaucracy. It is futile for Labour leaders to repudiate bureau- 
cracy in words if they ask for the national organisation, which, 
whatever it be called, is nothing but a monstrous, disciplined, 
hard-and-fast official staff. He goes on to show how this staff 
grows and hardens, and how it reacts on ]X)litics, and how indus- 
trial nationalisation will demoralise government, leading to a 
system wherein Parliament and Ministries l^ecoinc the resorts of 
those who promise most to their electors. In an ultra-democratic 
Constitution the ultimate effect of nationalisation is to place the 
pay, the hours, the conditions, of each industry in the hands of 
the workers themselves. No Minister of nationalised industry 
could refuse the demands of the workmen acting directly on the 
M.P.*b they elect. 

«*»•«« 

One of our burning questions is Bureaucracy ; for the advanc- 
ing armies of Socialism wave banners which, whatever may be 
their professions, necessarily involve a multiple system of bureau- 
cracy; and, on the othe** hand, all who hold by our social order 
repudiate the extension of bureaucracy^ camouflaged under another 
name. And now we have a very timely book about the eminent 
civil servants of our age by one of the most eminent of them all. 






Bit Algernon West’s Gottf empprory Portraits ^ is at once a ineinoir 
of the Civil Service of the Victprii^ era and a book of perikinal 
impressions and delightful anecdotes. For some forty yeani Sir 
Algernon has ably served his country, has been at the very centre 
of the official vfrorld under all administrations, and, as a member 
of many commissions, councils, and clubs, has known everyone 
and has heard of everything going. The result is a vivid picture 
of that vast and silent staff of officials who in practice work the 
.Sritish Empire, but who are so little known to the ordmary 
public — ignotique longa Node, carent quia vote sacro. One of 
the oldest of their comrades has now come forward *’to sing 
the praises of good men ” by a faithful record of what he has 
seen, not, as Isaac Walton puts it, “by vague reports and barren 
eulogies,” but by pictures of the men as they lived and worked. 




And these men did w'ork. It is a story of indomitable energy, 
conscientious sacrifice to duty, patience, tact, and fairness, of 
which we may be proud. No Civil Sc^rvice in the w’orld — ^none, 
perhaps, in history — can show a better series of able men serving 
their country without any adequate revrard and without recogni- 
tion except from the statesmen and the sovereigns whose business 
they carried on. I can myself bear witness to the truth of these 
portraits. Though I have no pretension to be a civil servant, 
yet, as I have served on two Royal Commissions and sundry 
official Committees, and on the Xjondon County Council, and have 
been a member of many cinbs and societies, I have known most 
of the persons described and have been the friend of many of 
them. As T am a year older than Sir Algernon, my memory goes 
as far back, and, I think, is as sure as his, and I can certify to 
the accuracy of his portraits. All that he tells us of Liords Farrer 
and Lingen, of Sir Bpencer WaliK>le, Sir Ijouis Mallet, Liord 
Welby, of Trollope, Arnold, Mowatt, L/ushington, and Digby, 
bring back to me the men as T knew them , and have often served 
or debated in their company. I wish that Sir Algwnon had 
written more of Sir Henry Maine, of Xjord Hobhouse, of Herman 
Merivale, of Bertram Mitford, and of Xiord Thring, each of whom 
had special gifts and individual tasks of their own. 

- « « * « * « 

Let it not be supposed that this book about civil servants is a 
dull summary of official minutes. It is full of good things, of 
humorous anecdotes, and witticisms that do not often pass cutr 
side certain coteries and clubs. The old Dickens* Circumlocu- 


(1) Oaniemporartf Poriraiia .• Men of My I}ay Public by the 

Hcmoorable Sir Algernon West, O.C.B.. with- twenty-f our iUuatrations, Svo. 
BUiar Unwin. Litd. 
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tioB clerks, we hear, were like the fountains ** which play all day 
from 10 to 4 .” Alfred Montgomery, the last of the old dandies, 
rebuked a clerk in his shirt-sleeves by suggesting that he might 
take off his trousers; liord Hammond’s hall-porter excused his 
chief’s absence : *‘for he had gone to a funeral — ^the only day’s 
pleasuring he has had for four years.” Matthew Arnold in his 
early economic days took “a blow-out” in Paris, and then mis- 
took Frederick Lieveson-Gower for his own chief, Lord Gran- 
ville. The Treasury complained that he did not stop at 
Edmonton : “How could I,” said the Inspector, “when John* 
Gilpin couldn’t?” But the story that Arnold didn’t know 
common plants and trees is quite ridiculous. He loved and knew 
Nature as well as Wordsworth or Tennyson. Gilbert’s coat of 
arms and motto for Sir Blundell Maple was — Copur-de-lion in 
prison, Blondel m'appeUe. The history of No. 10 Downing 
Street is extremely interesting. The twenty-four illustrations 
are wonderfully life-like, especially those of Sir Algernon, of 
Mallet, Arnold, Farrer, Walpole, Trollope, Bowton, Welby, and 
Mowatt. The book altogether is one that fills a gap in the 
biographies of our time, and it ought to fill a gap in the shelves 

of any collection that calls itself a libraiy\ 

« « « « ‘ » « 

P.S, — October 12t}i, — The first — the urgent — task of this 
Session must be to take in hand the appalling condition of Ireland. 
It threatens the very existence of the TTnited Kingdom, of the 
Empire, of the Throne, of civilisation. For the moment, Ireland 
is practically a separate Bepublic, under military occupation and 
sporadic civil war. If this were to last, what becomes of our 
monarchic Constitution, of our Imperial position in the world? 
I say that this is the worst crisis that has befallen Britain for 
centuries. In these pages I have foreborne to meddle, with the 
Irish dilemma, so tangled, so obscure, so inexplicable are the 
facts ; and my own forecast of the future seemed so hopeless that 
it might Jippoar unpatriotic to state it. But now that my “Last 
Words” — ^perhaps my last days — are soon to close, I cannot but 

say that our country never was in more imminent peril. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * « 

There is a general cry for a frank understanding between the 
British and the Irish peoples ; and it is certain that now tfie people 
of Britain desire to accept whatever the Irish people claim, short 
of inflicting a deadly wound upon our own island. But how are 
we to get into touch with the Irish people, if the loudest voices 
in its name repudiate all dealings with the united nation’s Govern- 
ment and Parliament? Wlio are the true representatives of 
Ireland? Where are they? What do 'they claim? This nation 
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cannot deal with secret murder clubs nor with demagoguea in 
America and overseaB. ITor one nation to treat with another 
nation, both must have authorised persons to represent them and 
to bind their own nation by their contracts. .Where are the Irish 
representatives, and who can show that they have power to pledge 
the Irish people? The actual Government of Soviet Bussia are 
known persons, having visible power to make good their agree- 
ments if they choose to do so. But where are those who can 
pretend to speak for Ireland, to bind Ireland by any treaty they 
might sign? 

**«»*» 

I study the various pro]x>sals of our Elder Statesmen ; and with 
all the spirit of goodwill and of peace they breathe, I fail to see 
how their schemes would work out. These wild, ill-disciplined, 
and barbarous reprisals must be sternly repressed. But what 
then, if civilians, ofHcials, police, soldiers, continue to be mur- 
dered by secret assassins? If the Irish people claim to be. at war, 
why continue the farce of civil law, juries, pensions, subsidies, and 
the whole pretence of carrying on civil government? If military 
occupation be necessary, it should be such as we honourably carry 
on now on the llhine in the enemies’ country! If all military 
occupation is monstrous, and, as Liabour insists, all soldiers are 
to be withdrawn, who can guarantee but that parts of Ireland 
will follow the example of so many provinces of Bussia, and 
break out in general chaos, plunder, and appropriation? .^d of 
all •military manoeuvres, the gradual withdrawal from an enemy 
country is the most difficult, as the German Army found in 
November, 1918. If Ireland were to have a separate army and 
absolute control of all ports and shipping, the maintenance of 
British trade and commerce, and the very safety of this country, 
would be at the mercy of enemy factions. 

The essential question is : How can the British people be 
brought into free speech with the lilsh people ? The Home Buie 
Bill, even amended and enlarged, will not do that. What will? 
I do not pretend to say what would. But it happens that a 
scheme of this kind, obviously ** heroic,” was shown to me, was 
submitted to Government then engaged in drafting the Bill. It 
was proposed by an Englishman, a resident landowner in the 
disturbed West of Ireland. His idea was this. Let freely- 
chosen delegates from Ireland meet an equal body of delegates 
from Britain, and try to frame a treaty of peace, as if they were 
sent by two nations that bad been carrying on a desultory war. 
The Irish delegates were not to be nominated by the British 
Government, nor was any condition to be imposed on thqpi by 
voii. ovm. N.s. o o* 
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the British ParliuDent. They were to be free lepresentailiiTeB of 
the Irish people, to treat in their name. 

• » « f « * 

Such was the heroic” scheme of an English gentleman living 
on his property in Ireland and in close touch with the farm 
people around him. But how were free delegates from Ireland 
to be found? What would be their authority if they were found? 
If that were the only difficulty, it could be got over at once. 
There are at present 105 duly elected M.P.’s from Ireland, of^ 
whom, unfortunately, we only see at Westminster a very' small 
contingent. Suppose that the whole of these Irish M.P.’s chose 
in Dublin, say, five (or seven) delegates, and that the British 
House of Commons in Westminster chose an equal number. Let 
the chosen meet in friendly interviews in an independent spot- 
say the Isle of Man— with an independent chairman— say from 
an Overseas Dominion, such as General Smuts. It is no doubt 
a highly unconstitutional \ision, though scarcely more wild than 
that of some current scliemes. But, at any rate, it might give 
an intelligible answer to the question : What do the Irish people 
claim which the British people can accept? 

Frederic Harrison. 



WHY THE TSAE WAS MUBDEEED. 

Dbbfitb the light shed upon the end of the Bomanovs by the recent 
brilliant series of articles from the pen of the Times correspondent 
formerly in Petrograd, containing and amplifying the findings 
of the SokoloT Commission appointed by Admiral Kolchak, con- 
' siderable obscurity still exists concerning the motive for the 
Emperor Nicholas II. ’s murder and the reasons why the i>ar- 
ticular moment in July, 1918, was chosen for the crime and not 
another. It is the object of this article to illuminate some of 
the spots left dark, and to fill in one or two blanks in the chain 
of evidence, direct and presumptive, by a record of observations 
that in the nature of things could only be made by one 'who was 
at the time in the heart of Bolshevik Bussia and was able to 
maintain touch w'ith persons who were spying upon or working 
against the tyrants imported in the famous “sealed cars” frmn 
Germany. 

Tsar Nicholas II. was murdered by the Germans. 

Not only by Germans, or, what is the same thing, Magyar 
assassins, but for motives of German policy and with the con- 
nivance, if not at the instigation, of the German Government. 

In June, 1918, Moscow, the seat of the Bolshevik Government, 
where Sederhaum, alws Lunin, actually lived in the Kremlin as 
though he were Emperor of Russia, Moscow, the Heait: of Russia, 
the White City, was full of Germans and practically occupied by 
German and Austrian troops. When Count Mirbach, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, arrived in the spring, the city, which before 
was falling into a lamentable state of filth, was, at least in the 
central portions, miraculously cleaned. Street lamps, which had 
gone almost totally out of use, were relit in the principal 
thoroughfares. Municipal militiamen, a feature of the Pro- 
visional Government period that had vanished on the Bolshevik 
Revolution, w^ere again visible. It became safe to go about 
Moscow at night, and the murderers who formerly lurked at every 
comer sought Hihe suburbs. The statue of Russia’s great hero. 
General Skobelev, who hod loudly voiced Russian hatred fur 
Germany, was pulled down. The Huns pushed their domination 
to the point of having a parcel of tw'enty thousand French fashion 
papers, lying in the post office at Moscow', burnt on the pretext 
given by the Bolsheviks that they wrere too bourgeois, while 
Berlin imitations were freely sold in the diops. A strong force 
of GermanSi looking ill at ease in the Russian kit in which they 

o o* '2 
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were disguised, guarded the quarter where Mirbach resided, while 
the rest of the town was a parade-ground for Austrian troops, 
nominally {urisoners of war, but clad in brand-new Austrian field 
service uniforms, marching in regular formations. At least two 
direct wires connected Berlin with the Kremlin and another with 
Ciount Mirbach*s house. No one on the spot had any doubt that 
the Germans could in a single night have taken open control of 
the ancient Russian capital and with it of all the machinery of 
government in Moscow'. 

In a convent hard by lived the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, 
sister of the Empress and widow of the Grand Duke Serge who 
was blown up some years previously by revolutionaries in the 
Kremlin. One day we in Moscow^ were surprised by a statement 
in the Bolshevik papers that the Grand Duchess 'was being removed 
from the convent and sent to Perm, a town a few hours by Irail 
on the direct line from Ekaterinburg, whither the ex-Tsar and 
his family had recently been brought back from Tobolsk in 
Siberia, the town selected by Kerensky as their place of exile. 
In the opinion of Mr. Sokolov, the jugc d'instructiofi emjower^ 
at a later date by Admiral Kolchak to investigate the murder of 
the Imi>erial Family, it was the intention of the Bolshevik dic- 
tators to bring the Tsar to Moscow : this the intention 

announced to him by the Commissar Yakovlev at Tobolsk, and 
it 'w*aB this that drove the ex-Empress into a frenzy of rage and 
apprehension, suspecting that the Moscow junta proposed to coax 
or compel Nicholas II. into coming to terms with them, and 
sanctioning the Treaty of Brest-Lritovsk made by Bronstein, alias 
Trotsky, and Sobelsohn, alias Itadek (himself an Austrian Jew), 
with the Germans. On this theory Nicholas was intercepted at 
Ekaterinburg on the way to Moscow by the local hooligans, acting 
on the very ix)pular axiom of vlasi na mestax or “power on the 
spot,” which meant that whatever decrees might sound forth 
from the Kremlin, only those would bo enforced which were 
palatable or profitable to the self-styled authorities in the 
provinces. 

There i.s considerable rcasc>n, however, to think that this theory 
docs not provide a correct interpretation of history. In the first 
place, it is clear that Nicholas was removed from Tobolsk by 
order of the high Moscow junta, which, in the circumstances, is 
as much as to say in direct fulfilment of German ix>licy. Further, 
despite the anarchy existing throughout the country in matters 
of indifference to the Bolsheviks, such as were dealt with in the 
many pompous decrees about c^ducation, which were only of 
consequence as part of the general camouflage to mask tyranny, 
w'e must look far to find an instance of Moscow being thwarted 
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by local opposition in a step so vital to its policy as the attem^ 
to legaUse the Bolehevik position by an act of the last Tsar. 
Count Mirbach controlled Moscow ; a near relative 6f the same 
name directed the Commissariat for Foreign Ajffairs, and his 
nephew sat at the headquarters of the Commission for Combating 
Counter-revolution, the notorious Bolshevik inquisition and secret 
police. If they and Lienin-Sederbanm, their tool, wished to have 
the Tsar in Moscow or anywhere else, they had only to send a 
squad of Magyar or Liettish troops to get him. At Ekaterinburg, 
equally as at the centre, he was in their hands. But they had good 
reason to wish it to seem that the Imperial family was not in their 
hands. In the first place, if anything went wrong with their 
plans, it would he much easier to cloak the failure with the Tsar 
at a distance. If it was needed to do away with him, again it 
would be easier and feasible, moreover, to cast the blame on 
others; whereas to murder him in Moscow would* almost certainly 
provoke a popular outburst. Some ground for thinking that this 
calculation weighed with the Bolsheviks is lent by the fact that 
at the beginning of the last week in June — over three weeks, 
that is, before the date of the murder — a rumour was spread 
that the Tsar had been put to death. On this the railwaymen, 
a class in Bussia of singular intelligence and character, instantly 
organised and were on the point of declaring a general strike. 
The news was then contradicted, and a special commission hurried 
to Ekaterinburg, whence it telegraphed that the Imperial family 
were all alive and in good case. Tjater, when the so-called 
execution of Nicholas IT. was announced, measures had been 
taken to weed the railway service of its staunchest members and 
to overawe the rest. There were many who afterwards believed 
that the Emperor had really been killed at the earlier date, that 
the report of the Commission was trumi>ed up, and that the 
announcement of the murder was merely delayed till a time more 
convenient to the Bolsheviks. Xiooking back and knowing that 
the first rumour was untrue, one must think it probable that it 
was deliberately* put about to test the feeling of the people. The 
hostile result obtained must have confirmed the il^lsheviks in 
their decision not to bring Nicholas to Moscow, where his murder 
could not be concealed and would less easily be extenuated. 

For the complete success of the German-Bolshevik plans the 
consent of the Emperor was necessary. Exactly what was the 
most likely shape of those plans will presently be seen. But, 
broadly, they wished to give the stamp of legitimate authority 
to the peace of Brest-Liitovsk, which had robbed Bussia of 780,000 
square kilometres of territory, 46 millions of population, 37 per 
cent, of her harvest, 26 per cent, of her railway system, 280 sugar 
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fAMoiies, 918 to3iteOi> factories, 1,681 distiUeriea, 344 oliei!^caI, 
616 paper, and 1,078 textile factories. It was, howcTer, dan- 
gerous, as we have seen, to bring Nicholas to Moscow in order 
to get that consent. l?he matter had to be put to him at a 
distance, and for this an uncommon emissary liad to be found. 
It was obvioudy useless to send a Bolshevik, even of the higher 
and more intelligent order, to the Em^ieror ; this would have 
been to court refusal. Equally diflieult for any German of 
sufficient standing to be entrusted with such a delicate mission, • 
since amid a hostile population complete secrecy would have been 
impossible, and the Germans, who were feigning hostility to the 
Soviet Government, would have been compromised beyond hope. 
It was also extremely desirable to find an envoy w^ho might speak 
on terms of equality and have personal influence with the Tsar. 
What choice in these conditions could be better than that of his 
sister-in-law ? 

It is now often maintained that, contrary to the general belief 
in 1916, the Empress Alexandra was on national grounds strongly 
anti-German. It seems clear that she had a personal enmity 
towards the Kaiser, and it may well be that, whatever her 
"previous feelings, the sufferings she had undergone had led her 
to reflect on the intimate connection between the Germans and 
the Bolsheviks and on the irreparable harm they had inflicted 
on her and hers. The Grand Duchess Elizabeth had not had the 
same personal experiences. Even more bigoted in the Oi'thodox 
faith, since her marriage to the Grand Duke Serge, than her 
sister, and living since his death in cloistral retirement, she was 
reputed throughout the war to have lost none of her national 
Teutonic sympathies, and to have been the centre of pro-German 
intrigue in Moscow. It was at all events easy for Count Mirbach 
to have access to her, and without attempting to pronounce 
judgment on her earlier position, wo must remember that at this 
date there was a strong faction among the loyalist Bussians in 
Moscow that favoured making terms with the Germans and 
through them obtaining the expulsion of the ^Bolsheviks from 
Russia. It i.s not unreasonable to suppose that the Grand 
Duchess may have shared these views. The Germans had indeed 
gone so far in this intrigue that they were recruiting Russian 
officers to strengthen the Turkish Army. 

To Perm, then, within easy communication of Ekaterinburg, 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth was sent. It may be thought that 
the Germans would be unlikely to entrust so decisive a piece. of 
work to a woman. But we are ignorant who were her com- 
panions upon the journey that was to prove fatal to her. Com- 
petent emissarieB from Count Mirbaoh mAy have been sent to 
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MBist and control her ; or it may be that the dest^atoL ^ ^. 
German mission, ostenribly 'viliich (I ^note . 

Times of September 4th) ^‘cdme to Ekaterinburg at the end of . 
May to ascertain all about the life of ‘ the residents of Ipatiev’s 
house,” as the Imperial prisoners were officially styled,”* affords 
a clue. In any case, if the Grand Duchess was not sent on 
an errand to the Tsar it is difficult to imagine a reason why 
she should have been sent at all. It is not sufficient to say that 
, others of the Imperial family were already at Perm. They had 
been sent thither before. Nor would it have been a sufficient 
reason had the Bolsheviks desired to murder her. The four 
Grand Dukes who were murdered in January, 1919, were kept 
in Fetrograd and there basely done to death without any difficulty. 
Moreover, it is quite* certain that she could not in the summer 
of 1918 have been publicly removed by the Bolsheviks from 
Moscow without authority from their German masters. She was 
further, as was told me by a responsible railwayman, sent in an 
express train and with every comfort. 

Another reason exists for seeing in this the hand of German 
policy. Had Nicholas II. been willing to fall in with this policy, 
he was to have been brought not to Moscow, unless x^erhaps for 
a short visit, but pernianontly to Petrograd. This is shown by 
the fact that the. Anichkov Palace, the lavourite residence of 
Alexander III., which had not, like the Winter Palace, been 
sacked by the Bolsheviks, was put in order and made ready for 
the reception — of whom, but of the Imperial family? The pre- 
parations were known to a former member of the Duma, w ho was 
president of a house-committee in the same district, and as such 
managed to keep on good terms with the Bolsheviks. He was' 
afterwards denounced on a frivolous charge, and after a terrible 
•imprisonment in the fortress of Peter and Paul w^as enabled to 
escax>e through a unique bluff on the part of a relative. Petro- 
grad, about w'hosc streets Prussian soldiers swaggered in their 
proper uniforms, was perhaps not more under the thumb of the 
Germans than Moscow^ but in the Anichkov Palace Nicholas 
and his family could at all events have been removhd from any 
semblance of Russian surroundings, and would be far from the 
possibility of a i>easant rising inspired by the ^oximity of the 
Emperor’s person. 

♦ « 41 » 

What, then, was to be the denouement of the drama the first 
act of which was played by the German trains that transported 
Lenin and his confederates to Russia and the second staged in the 
tragi-farcical “set of Brest-Litovsk? How did the Germans pro- 
pose to make use of Nicholas II. once they had him in their power? 
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As the tale was told to me, thus: Nicholas, in the Act of 
Abdication signed at Pskov, had abdicated the throne of Russia, 
not only in his own person^ but for his son as well. - This was 
|n:t>bably an act ultra vires, but its invalidity, if it was invalid, 
could not be relied on. It would not be enough now to produce 
Alexis the Tsarevich, and, declaring him legal wearer of the 
imperial crown in place of his father who had resigned it, get 
him to support the German claims. To make sure, Nicholas 
himself was required. But, since he could not be relied on to 
execute the policy of the enemy he had fought, he was required 
only to make way for the son, a weakly boy who could be better 
managed. The plan was therefore to bring back both father and 
son to Russia, when Nicholas should recant his abdication as 
having been obtained under pressure and then again solemnly 
abdicate, but with this difference, that he would now- abdicate 
in favour of his son Alexis. Alexis would thus be legal Tsar of 
all the Russias. He it would be who should then sign the x>eace 
of Brest-Liitovsk. 

And what of the future? That, too, was prepared for. Alexis 
would be Tsar, but a minor, and therefore a regency must be 
instituted. The regent should be the Grand Duke of Hesse, the 
ex-Empress's brother, and that assurance might be doubly sure 
the boy Emperor should be married to a German princess. With 
a German Empress, of whose sympathies this time the Germans 
would make sure, a German regent and the position legalised 
by Nicholas’s formal recantation of the ban he had pronounced 
against his son, the Germans might feel reasonably secure against 
attacks on their governance of Russia from a juridical point of 
view : from the practical standpoint the overthrow of the Bol- 
sheviks, w-ho would with their connivance vanish from the scene, 
and the restoration of order, w’ould give them a hold so strong 
as to make it almost impossible to dislodge them. Thus assured 
both legally and actually, they would proceed to use the resources 
of Russia to feed the starving population of Germany and buttress 
their weakening Western Front against the Allies. 

It is evident that the revelation of this plan could only come 
from Bolshevik sources. It came to me from two sides : on 
the one hand, I had it in substance before the Tsar's murder from 
the former member of the Duma referred to above, vrho learned 
it in Petrograd ; on the other — ^later and in more detail— from 
an officer who had been in the Emperor’s bodyguard, had held a 
high command under the Provisional Government, and at this 
date was carrying on secret operations against the Bolsheviks and 
the Germans and had agents within the Bolshevik headquarters 
in Moscow. Strict historical confirmation can only come when. 
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years or ages hence. Count Mirl:^h*8 secret instructions are given 
to the world, if indeed any papers on the sj^ject have been pre- 
served ; at present we can only see how far probability goes, 'how 
well, in the late Professor S. P. Gardiner’s phrase, ^*the key 
fits the lock” of the problem. 

On July 6th, 1918, Count Mirbach was assassinated by the Left 
Social Pevolutionary Party, who had tardily awakened to the 
fact of the Polshevik treason to Pussia. Put it is a mistake 
to suppose that the murder was, as has been suggested , a decisive 
factor in the situation, except in so far as it revealed to the Bol- 
sheviks their own strength as possessors of the machine of govern- 
ment. They had been afraid of the Left S.P.’s, as the latter party 
were called ; and when the breach came the Bolsheviks saw that 
the Left S.P.’s had not the force nor the wits to oust them. The 
Left S.P. leaders w'ere seized, killed, or put otherwise out of 
harm’s way ; their rebellion fizzled out for lack of organisation, and 
the Bolsheviks were left supreme in Great Pussia against anyone 
but the Germans. The Left Social Pevolutionaries had banked 
on the murder so shocking the pride of Germany that she would 
resume the war in Pussia and so arouse patriotic resistance from 
all Pussians, which is just what would have happened had the 
murder had a decisive effect. But in point of fact the Germans 
sat tight in Moscow and did not withdraw* till some time later. 
They could have easily replaced Mirbach had they wished, and, 
with the excellent organisation they already had, perhaps no 
longer needed a figurehead at all. 

What ruined the German scheme for the direct mastery of 
Pussia by the Bolsheviks passing their power into the hands of 
a young Emperor entirely under German control was much 
simpler. The Grand Duchess Elizabeth’s errand, if, as seems 
probable, she w*as entrusted w’ith it, failed. Nicholas absolutely 
refused to be a party to the scheme. His w’ords were reported 
to the officer who told me. will not,” he said, “be a traitor 
to my people.” However unpalatable the idea may be to some 
j^eople, it must be accepted as a definite historical fact that we 
owe the downfall of the main German intrigue in Pussia to the 
loyalty to Pussia and her Allies of the Tsar, whom his enemies 
falsely accused of being a traitor to both. Had he consented, 
the scheme w^as undoubtedly workable, and could have been 
worked whether Mirbach was alive or dead. The short period 
— only ten days — separating the German Ambassador’s murder 
from that of the Pussian Emperor has probably tended to con- 
fuse the fact that separate causes led up to them, and that the 
former was but an incident having at most a slight connection 
with the latter. Only after the murder of Nicholas II. did the 
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Germans officially decamp from Moscow. Thereafter their work 
was underground, ffhis is the crucial proof that when he was 
gone the ^Ucy they had pursued became vain, and the justifica- 
tion of the view put forward here. Knowing, as we have reason 
to believe we do, what was asked of the Tsar, we see clearly that 
his refusal to do the German work was an amx>le, and the only, 
reason for his death. In the first place, once he rejected the* 
Germans’ offer he became useless to them ; in the second, because 
he was a w*itncss to it, an active danger. There was no further 
reason why they and their Bolshevik minions should not fling 
him, like carrion, to glut the appetite of the criminals who 
composed the bulk of the latter’s rank and file ; and there was 
every reason why they should wish to suppress all possible testi- 
mony to the traitorous deal they had proposed. The Emperor 
Nicholas II. gave his life, and, yet harder, the lives of the only 
beings he loved, rather than be false to his trust. 

The same reason that dictated the Tsar’s death brought about 
those of his wife, children, and family. All who had been with 
him at Ekaterinburg, all those at Perm with whom the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth had been or might have been in touch, must 
be slaughtered, and she herself too, for had they lived they might 
have disclosed the shameful secret. That they were not killed 
simply because they were of the Bomanov house or were its 
friends is clear from the fact that the four Grand Dukes in 
Petrograd were not harmed until the beginning of last year, 
when a plan to help them to e.sc*ape was revealed by an agent 
provocateur in Stockholm. Those destroyed at Perm suffered, 
then, for another reason. It can only have been that they knew 
the true nature of the transaction proposed to the Tsar, and that 
he w*aB killed for rejecting it. As for the pretence that 
Nicholas II. wa.s killed ]>y the local Bolsheviks without orders 
from Moscow, it need only be said that, apart from the definite 
evidence, no one wdio was in Bussia at the time would for a 
moment admit this as barely wrorthy of consideration. It is 
equally clear that the murder veas not ordered by Benin and 
Sverdlov in a fit of panic lest the Czecho-Slovaks advancing on 
Ekaterinburg should rescue the Tsar. The orders were given, 
as we know from the telegram to Sverdlov from his agent at 
Ekaterinburg, the copy of which was found and included in the 
Sokolov report, prior to July 4th, more than two weeks, that is, 
l^efore the town was actively menaced ; and if fears of this sort 
were entertained, it would have been easy to remove the Tsar 
where. The railw^ay w'as working freely, the Bolsheviks were 
busy removing the store of gold and platinum from the Ural 
district dowm to and beyond the time of the murder itself, and 
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they had all Central Bussia for their choice of a prison. The 
contents of the telegram, besides,* belie the supposition. **Syn>- 
molotov has just gone for oi^anisation of affair in accordance 
with direction of Centre,” are not words written by a man in a 
fit of nerves, but, on the contrary, damning proof of design. Any 
suggestion of such motives put forward in extenuation of the 
Bolshevik leaders' guilt must be dismissed at once as fantastic. 
Nothing of such high consequence as the annihilation of the 
Imperial family could have happened by accident or in a moment 
of fright. Every important event ^as directed by an iron hand 
from Moscow. The Bussian x>eople were undergoing their second 
Tartar subjection, and the aliens who ruled them from the once 
holy Kremlin were the obedient servants of Germany. 

Only two persons of note at Perm escaped . These were the Tsar's 
only brother, the Grand Duke Michael, and the latter’s secretary 
and constant companion, Captain Johnson, a Bussian despite his 
English name. About the 12th of June, according to the evidence 
of a servant who succeeded afterwards in getting into the loyalist 
* lines, they were taken out of bed by Bed Guards and carried 
off to an unknown destiny. An Englishman who was there and 
later made his way to Vladivostok knew of it and assumed they 
had been shot, and a telegram received in Gatchina by Countess 
Brassova, the Grand Duke’s wife, raising hopes that he had 
escaped, has since been interpreted as an error, or perhaps a 
deliberate lie. The telegram, however, contained a true message. 
The supposed Bed Guards were friends in disguise who had made 
their way to the Grand Duke and got him away under cover of 
a pretended arrest. This I know', for at the end of July I met 
in Moscow a Bussian officeT who had just come from the Grand 
Duke and was going back to him. Captain Johnson, he said, 
was with him at the time. It must unfortunately be added that 
there appears to be every likelihood of the Grand Duke Michael’s 
having since perished in some way unknown. The district where 
he was then fell afterwards into friendly hands, and it seems 
incredible that, if he were still alive, he w^ould not have made 
Himself known. 

This is, as far as our present knowledge can trace it, the pic- 
ture of the reasons why the Tsar was murdered, together with 
all near him. Tried by the test of probability, it accounts for the 
facts, and it accounts for all of them. The key fits the lock. 
To the best of my belief, it is the only one that does. The Bol- 
sheviks have tried hard to keep the door shut, even to deny the 
dreadful deed within. But prejudice and crime will be hard pui 
to it to lock the door again. John Pollock. 
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In spring last I spent two weeks in Ekaterinburg, and passed most 
of that time in the town, where I saw many interesting things 
and met some terrible men, the most terrible of them all being 
Yurovsky, the murderer of the Tsar. I had lived in Ekaterin- 
burg previously, first in 1918, when the Czechs wore there, and 
again in 1919, when Kolchak's troops and a battalion of the 
Hampshire Eegimenfc occupied it. On both those occasionB it 
had been a very busy place, the railway station being blocked 
with staflF trains, most of which might be briefly described as 
bordels amhulants: the station platform, a. local Piccadilly in 
more senses than one, being a favourite place of assignation and 
always crowded with officers and ladies ; the streets filled with 
soldiers, horses, cabs, and the swift motor-cars of great, brass 
generals ; the .shops and eating-houses full of food ; the market- 
place crowded with farmers’ carts. In fact, it was, like any 
other army base, a town of good cheer, overcrowding, khaki, 
‘'hustle,” horses, and sin. Boisterous, imperfect, with streaks 
of religion and bursts of philanthropy, it was, with all its faults, 
human. 

The Ekaterinburg that met my eyes on February 19th was 
completely change<l. Trying to describe that change to myself 
in one word, I meant to .say “Bolshevism,” but found myself 
saying “Puritanism.” For between the two there arc the most 
astonishing resemblances, perhaps because extremes meet, per- 
haps because the one is as pre-Christian as the other is popt- 
Christian. I know that it ought not to be so, and that Lenin 
should be seated on a heap of skulls quaffing human blood, while 
Trotsky should be engaged nightly in bacchanalian revels; but, 
as a matter of fact, Lenin leads as austere a life as Oliver 
Cromwell, while Trotsky is as busy as Lloyd George. 

The platform of Ekaterinburg station was no longer a pro- 
menade, and only people w’ho had business to do came there. 
It wte sometimes deserted altogether, save for three grim and 
watchful figures, thirty paces apart, Trotsky’s janissaries. One 
great hall in the station had been turned into a typhus hospital 
and another great hall into a “Propaganda Point.” The station 
walls were covered wdth advertisements — not advertisements of 
the nerve tablet and hair tonic order, but Bolshevik propaganda 
advertisements. At each end of the platform was painted a huge 
notice ordering, in imperative language, all C.O.*B to bring their 
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men without fail to the ** Plrop^anda Point ” and to apply there 
for newspapers and “ literature,” which would be given free. It was 
like the notices one would expect to find in a Cromwellian army, 
directing the pious soldiers to some quiet tent wherein the hungry 
soul might find manna in the outpourings of Master Zerubbabel 
the chaplain or Grace-be-here the holy corporal. 

These ” Propaganda Points” exist in every station along the 
Siberian line, and are very remarkable institutions. The largest 
hall in the station building is always selected, and is generally 
presided over by a C3 lied soldier, who has a tiny office apart. 
Seated there on a collection of Bolshevik newspapers, he wrestles 
in his spare moments with the voluminous volumes of Karl Marx, 
indicates to the young the damnable and pernicious heresies of 
Krautsky, or engages in edifying conversation about Lenin's 
latest encyclical with grave, ungodly old Communists from the 
local Soviet. 

Over the entrance of the Ekaterinburg hall there was painted 
in large letters the text, “Those who work not, neither must 
they eat,” while inside one saw on every wall the well-known 
appeal of Karl Marx : “ Workers of the world , unite ! You have 
a world to gain and only your chains to lose.” 

The pictures and cartoons, with which the whole interior was 
covered from floor to ceiling, might he divided into several groups : 
(1) Those praising the Bed Army and calculated to foster a 
military spirit ; (2) those condemning capitalists, priests, and 
militarists ; (3) those flattering the workman and promising him 
the ovcrlordship of the world ; (4) those exciting anger against 
foreign countries, particularly France and England. There were 
appeals to the railway workmen not to go on strike, but to 
remember that by striking they would inflict a deadly blow on 
democracy, and that, though their present discomforts were great, 
there was a good time coming. There were charts showing the 
parts of machine-guns and the way to make l>ombs, and these 
were generally accompanied by explanatory letterpress and by 
appeals to the w'orkmen to drill a^id arm and ^udy the mechanism 
of their rifles, so that no power on earth could disarm them and 
force them ba^^k again into the old servitude. Side by side with 
these were charts explaining the construction of the latest 
agricultural machinery and exhorting the peasantry to make them- 
selves proficient agriculturists. There were numerpus exhorta- 
tions to study, and numerous denunciations of ignorance and 
illiteracy as unpardonable crimes which would only lead to the 
capitalist yoke being again fastened on the necks of the workers. 
The attacks on religion consisted of caricatures showing monks 
and priests making money out of holy relics and squandering 
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that money privately on revels and debauchery. The prieet wai 
: Bometimes represented as a huge, leering spider weaving his web 
around the muzhAh and his wife and children ; and these anti- 
clerical cartoons were generally accompanied by satirical doggerel 
from the pen of the Soviet’s principal poet, a Moscow Communist 
who writes a great deal of coarse, satirical verse under the pen- 
name of Ivan Sedny (Poor John). All of this anti-clerical 
propaganda would meet to such an extent with the approval of 
the English Protestant Alliance that I would respectfully suggest 
that these two great organisations get into touch with one another 
for an exchange of ''literature.** Many huge coloured cartoons 
were devoted to Kolchak and Denikin, and were mostly vulgar 
but effective. One represented Kolchak seated, in an intoxicated 
condition — the Supreme Kuler did, as a matter of fact, drink 
rather too much at times — on an im|>erial throne, with savage- 
looking generals and fat business-men bowing in front of him and 
a corpulent, bibulous priest blessing him. In the background 
stood French and British officers. Another represented red-faced, 
bull-necked, brutal-looking officers of Denikin shooting women 
and children in the corner of a ruined cottage. The workman 
was always represented as young, brawny, triumphant, in shirt 
sleeves, neck and arms bare, a hammer in Lis hand and the 
world at his feet. The triumph of the Bed Army was exhibited, 
not without a rough art, iu a series of cartoons, some showing 
the Red soldiers winding through frozen steppes, others showing 
them charging madly through the smoke of battle. And over 
their ranks the Revolutionary banner always waved. In one 
double picture a number of bloated cajwtalists, smirking priests, 
and purple-no.sed generals were shown in the act of binding the 
Russian workman in chains. In tlie other section of the same 
picture the workman was seen breaking the chains, scattering 
his would-be masters right and left, and jumping on the stomach 
of the fattest of them. The “elimination** of the landlord was 
represented in a cartoon containing many sections. In the early 
sections we had the old days of serfdom, the slave-owning land- 
lord being represented as lording it over his human cattle, whip 
in hand, while an unctuous and Bubserv'ierit priest stood by 
apparently lost in admiration at the greatness of the squire ; in 
the later sections we had the landlord running for his life, 
accompanied by the parish prie.st ; and, finally, a prosperous and 
contented peasantry owning everything in sight and provided 
with a palatial and well-attended Communist school, but with no 
public-house or church in the village. 

Rome x>OBters dealt with British rule in India — soldiers shoot- 
ing down Hindoos or blowing them from the mouths of cannon ; 
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Sahibs in solar topees ploughing with natives instead of with 
horses. The Bolshevik expert on Irish affairs is a CcKorade 
Kerzhentseff, who was in Ireland during the Easter rebellion and 
has published a number of pamphlets on “ The Irish Bevolution ” 
and the Irish question generally. Being a very able journalist 
and head of the Bosta (Bussian Socialist Telegraph Agency), he 
makes great capital out of the present state of things in Ireland, 
though he realises that the Orange workman of Belfast is far 
nearer to him in many ways than the Catholic peasant of Tip- 
perary. He has probably inspired also some Irish x>oster6, in 
one of which Ireland is pointed out as a striking example of the 
cruelty of capitalism. The main facts of the famine of 1848 are 
given : that there was food enough in the country to feed all 
the common people, but that so much of it was oxx>orted to pay 
the rent that, owing to hunger and emigration, the population 
fell from eight millions to four millions. 

An almost religious tone was lent to this Propaganda Hall by 
the pictures relating to Karl Marx. One showed a sinking ship 
in which aJl humanity was perishing, save onl 3 ' one man who 
was standing on a raft in the form of an open book, across which 
was written the name “Karl Marx.” If one substituted “Holy 
Bible,” this picture would be quite suitable for hanging up in 
Mr. John Kensit’s “Protestant Book Shop ” in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. There were also numerous busts of Karl jMarx, looking 
very patriarchal in long hair and beard : but the most prominent 
object was the Bed Star of Bolshevism, a huge construction of 
red glass with a light inside, fixed high up near the ceiling and 
throwing a baleful light on the great crowd always gathered 
underneath in the evenings. 

These crowds attended the service of song and' “instruction** 
which went on daily from about five o'clock to midnight, and 
which was certainly very popular, for I never found it possible 
to get anything but standing room. The best local singers and 
musicians, as w'ell as good musicians from Bussia, performed 
gratia on a platform at the end of the room, where there was a 
piano and an orchestra. Kot only were revolutionary songs 
given ; classical songs by Pushkin and Ijermentov were also heard, 
as well as music by Tchaikovsky and other great composers. 
Becitations, lectures on art, education. Socialism, typhus, and 
every conceivable subject lent variety to the entertainment. 
Meanwhile “ Comrades ’* who wanted to w'rite letters or to study 
at leisure had the use of a reading-room in which note-paper, 
envelopes, and some books of reference w^ere available. 

The streets of Bed Ekaterinburg were very much quieter than 
the streets of White Ekaterinburg had been, and nearly every- 
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body wore civilian dress. For the first time in five years I found 
myself in a town where one could walk about for hours without 
catching a glimpse of khaki. 

I have already alluded to the decorations in honour of Trotsky's 
arrival. These took the form of Bed flags passim^ of many 
triumphal arches, made of wood covered with red paper and with 
boughs of pine-trees, of many pictures of Lenin and Trotsky on 
the walls, and of all sorts of other pictures, 'as w^ell as a vast 
amount of bunting, evergreens, transparencies, and coloured , 
cloth on all the house-fronts. The entablature of the arch near 
the station was covered on each side with a huge picture twenty 
feet square. The painting on one side represented Lenin and 
Trotsky going in a trolley along a railway track from an old 
burning town to a new and prosperous-looking city, the former 
being capitalist, the latter proletarian civilisation. On the other 
side Lenin was represented as driving a railway engine labelled 
“Progress,” which three foreign officers — English, French, and 
American — were vainly trying to stop by the offer of a bag^of 
gold to the engine-driver, who was apx>arently determined never- 
theless to run them down. There were similar representations 
on all the other arches, and everywhere, in gigantic letters, the 
war-cry of Bolshevism shouted at one : “Workers of the world, 
unite ! ” If anything ever becomes true by constant repetition, 
this union must soon take place, for it is a stereotyped heading 
on every issue of every newspaj^er, it appears in about a dozen 
languages on some of the Bolshevik paper money, it appears on 
all the propaganda matter and ail the Government stationery, 
and Bolshevik mothers paste it over their child’s cradle as an 
American mother pastes “God Bless our Home,” or as a Catholic 
mother puts a picture of the Madonna or the Angel Guardian. 

A Bolshevik official once said to me: “What an amount of 
propaganda we shall be able to do when we get enough paper ! ” 
But what an amount of propaganda will they not do when they 
get peace and begin to develop the inexhaustible natural wealth 
of their country ! Electric lights will then print in gigantic 
letters on the midnight sky and electric signs will flash from the 
house-tops, not the stirring message, “Try Tapley’s Tea” or 
“Drink Maepherson's Whisky,” but “Workers of the world, 
unite 1 You have a world to gain and only your chains to lose.” 
Probably they will then use in Communist and anti-Christian 
propaganda throughout Moscow and Petrograd as much electric 
power as is now employed on commercial propaganda in New 
York, Chicago, Paris, and London put together. 

The former British Consulate, which had been converted into 
a Bolshevik Government office, had broken out into a perfect 
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eruption of decorations with a picture of Lienin, framed in a 
wreath of evergreens, as the centre of the scheme. The French 
Consulate next door, which had been converted into a Court of 
Justice, was similarly decorated, and carried a picture of Trotdcy. 
Peter the Great had been knocked off his i>edestal in the centre 
of the town, and his place had been taken by a large marble 
head of Karl Marx. Catherine the Great had also been dei>osed. 
In front of the cathedral was a great pyramidical erection of woc^ 
covered with red cloth bearing the inscription “To Ijabour.’* It 
was adorned with brass plaques representing half-naked figures 
toiling in mines, forges, and factories, these figures being so well 
designed that I suspect the plaques must have been taken from 
some museum. The house where the Tsar was murdered was 
converted into an office of the Political Department, and bore a 
great painting S'epresenting the Ped Army charging through 
smoke and snow. The square in front of this house had been 
called “Pesurrection Place,” hut that name has now been changed 
to “The *Square of National Vengeance,” which shows that the 
Bolsheviks, who ought to know, entertain none of those doubts 
about the murder of the Tsar which some people in this country 
still harbour. The street that runs north and south of the square 
is called Karl Ijiebknecht Street, and the other principal street, 
in which the Municipal Theatre is situated, is called Lienin 
Street. All the remaining streets and squares have also had their 
names changed, being now called after prominent revolutionists 
of the past or the present (even Rtenka Pazin, the Jack Cade 
of Pussia, being commemorated), or after gifted though imj^e- 
cunious writers like Mamontov-Sibiriak. 

Formerly there were few’ Government institutions and no clubs 
in Ekaterinburg, but now there are whole streets consisting of 
nothing else. Instead of promoting business, however, this multi- 
plication of Government offices has killed it. The dead hand of 
Government control has stifled every kind of enterprise. An 
engineer employed by the Soviet told me that on one occasion, 
in ordey to put through a matter of urgent public interest, he had 
had to visit five different institutions, including a Government 
office dealing with railway work, a Government office dealing 
with Ural industries, and a “Professional Union ” of industrial 
workers. The British public had some experience during the war 
of how a Government runs work that had previously been left 
to private enterprise ; but the muddle in Pussia is a thousand 
times greater and causes extreme exasperation, even among the 
marvellously patient and long-suffering people of that country, 
who have been accustomed for centuries to the most exaggerated 
forms of officialism. 
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One man. told me that if he lost a button off his tronsers he 
would have first of all to get a permit from the “House Com- 
mittee.” Then he would have to bring that permit to a Cdm- 
missar. Then he would have to go to a Qovernment department 
which would give him an order on a Government store. Then 
he would wait all day in a queue outside that Government store 
only to find, when his turn came, that it had given out all its 
buttons, and that he would have to go to a similar store at the 
other end of the town and wait all day in a queue there. A 
button in the offertory is consequently a source of unmitigated 
joy to the impecunious l^ussian and Polish priests, for a whole 
plateful of the paper money and the postage stamps which are 
given liberally by the Faithful would not buy a packet of cigar- 
ettes. I tried to get twopence worth of Epsom salts, a very 
cheap and common drug in the Urals, but I found that I had 
first to go to so many widely separated departments that I gave 
up the attempt in despair and asked a friendly Feldsher to get 
it for me. The Feldsher told me, however, that it was no use 
his trying, owing to the complexity of the process ; and I had 
consequently to go without. These are not exceptional cases; 
they are the rule : and I often told the Bolsheviks that if a 
Government like that were established in England, the workers 
themselves or their wives wovdd sweep it away in twenty-four 
hours. 

There is even a strong tendency for these establishments to 
increase and multiply in the way we were familiar with in 
England during the war, and there are even Uaison establish- 
ments to enable different departments to keep in touch with 
one another. 

The number of “professional unions” is also very great. There 
are unions of railway mechanics, mrtal workers, fitters and joiners, 
plumbers, and of many other-s, but they are different from our 
trade unions inasmuch as they are absolutely povrerless. 

Mo.st of the hf>nses which are not occupied by Government 
departments and professional nnion.s are used as clubs for work- 
men (who do not work) and by assembly halls for the “League 
of Communist Youth,” a widely-spread organisation which the 
Soviet Grovernment encourages very much, as it is anxious to get 
bold of the rising generation in order to make them grow up 
with Bolshevik ideas. One sometimes sees vrorkmen lolling back 
at their ease in the deep armchairs of these various clubs, while 
the famished bourgeois who formerly doeed on those chairs, 
seated on newspapers, now stands outside in the snow and flattens 
his nose against the cold wdndow-pane in an attempt to see 
what is going on inside, and ];>erhapB in the hopB of deriving some 
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Mimulns from the sight of the "saToury viands. And, if he 
wmders about the streets too late at night, he risks bei^ run 
over by the “workmen” returning in their swift sleighs from 
the theatre, where they get free seats, while he cannot get a 
deat at all. The largest club in town is for private soldiers, and 
is called the Trotsky Club. It has a great picture of Trotsky 
hung outside, and colonels, generals, and staff officers are, I 
presume, ineligible for membership, and must amuse themselves 

best they can at home or in less sumptuous resorts. Others 
are named after less-known Bolshevik leaders. Some children’s 
homes, hospitals, and public reading-rooms are called after Mrs. 
Lienin and other women Bolsheviks. 

As soon as the Beds entered the town everything became the 
property of the State, and one of the Bolshevik officials gave me 
a humorous description of how he had walked into one of the 
best houses on Karl Marx Street and “bagged” it, afterwards 
getting a large consignment of extra furniture by applying to the 
Quartering Committee, which sent him an alabaster table, a 
Japanese silk screen, a- fine sofa, and a miscellaneous collection 
of expensive chairs. He had no idea where most of this loot had 
come from, but suspected that some of it had been taken from the 
villa of a wealthy German runaway called Schmidt. 

I made the acquaintance of the ])rincipal Bolshevik in the 
town, a big, boarded man of about thirty, who looked like an 
Australian squatter, but who had been a foreman in one of the 
Ural factories. He had, of course, been in gaol repeatedly for 
his revolutionary activity under the Tsar’s Government ; had lost 
three of his fingers in the factory and had got eight pence com- 
pensation for each finger, and had been for two years fighting 
against Kolchak. In America or Canada- he would have 
started as a successful pioneer and ended as a self-made trust 
magnate worth hundreds of thousands of pounds, for he knew 
all about minerals and was full of enterprise. The rule of 
Nicholas II. had converted him, hov-ever, into an embittered and 
dangerous revolutionary ; and the equally pernicious rule of Tsar 
lionin has now made him an incurable politician and deprived 
the Ural industries for ever of his services. He was selected 
by the Gubernia Soviet to represent them in the All-Bussia ^viet, 
and I afterwards met him in Moscow. 

This man, whom I shall call Ivanov, showed ‘me all over 
Ekaterinburg, and I was amused at the way he did it. “Thero,” 
he said, ”i8 the restaurant where Kolchak’s ofiBcers used to drink ; 
it is now a school. There is a villa which an old general pre- 
sented ta the Tsar ; it is now an orphanage. A wealthy mine- 
owner lited here ; it is now a barrack ” ; and so on. Entering 
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the fine muaenm we saw portraits of local celebrities. “Most of 
these will be pulled down,” he said. “See that man with the 
sword? He was a sugar merchant who bribed right and left in 
Court circles until he got a civil rank corresponding to the rank 
of a general in the Army. He prepared a great reception for 
Alexander ITT. when he came here : hence all those decorations. 
That man with the s]3ectacles? Oh, he was a great geologist, 
and a poor man from start to finish. His portrait will remain.” 

Inside the museum he found an opportunity at every step to 
show his hatred of the old order of things which he had helped 
to crush. There was. in a glass ease, an exhibit of ancient 
Court dresses side by side with an exhibit of peasant costumes. 
He sneered at the Court dresses, and pointed out the comparative 
superiority of the peasant costumes from the ]x>int of view of 
comfort as well as from the artistic standpoint. In another glass 
case was a collection of objects dating from the days of the serfs 
and placed there not hy the Tk>lsheviks, but in the time of the 
Empire. Among tliem were iron fetters, a heavy iron collar for 
the neck, a whip for scourging the slaves, and various instru- 
ments of torture. His face grew black as he looked at them. 
“Can you wonder.” said he, “that the T'ral miners have no 
great affection for the capitalists and the Tsars? The first 
miners in this town lived like brute beasts and worked 
in chains.” 

At a meeting of the Provincial Soviet over which Ivanov pre- 
sided, I sat in m^ pc-a.^^anCs sheepskin coat at the reporters* 
table, and tried, witli a .^■ncce.*5s .so great a.s to be almost disquiet- 
ing, to look as i>lebeian as ]'»os.siblc. There were some things 
that I liked almut that meeting, though I would not recommend 
their adoption by our own Ijegislatnre. In the first place, the 
speeches were .«;bort, never over ten minutes: and, in the second 
place, suitable musical selections were played by a brass band 
during the intervals between the speeches. Of the selections 
played, one was the “Mar.seillaise.” one the “Internationale,” 
and one the lugubrious funeral march which the Itussian Hevohi- 
tionists have played since 1905 in honour of their comrades who 
have fallen since then in the fight against the Tsardom. 

The election of delegate.s which took place at this meeting was 
a f%rce. To put the case in a nutshell, the ruling clique named 
its candidates, and nobody dared to oppose them for fear of 
becoming a marked man. All Bolshevik elections, from those 
for the village Soviet all the way up to the All-Bussian Soviet, 
are of this character ; aud the election of non-Bolsheviks is ren- 
dered almost impossible, not only on account of this practice, 
but also because no candidate who is not a Communist can get 
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any printing done, can address any meetings, can write in any 
newspaper, or can get a pass oii the railway. 

Owing to the nationalisation of all private libraries, there are 
some thirteen or fourteen new libraries in the town, but all are 
for the proletariat, and a mere bourgeois like myself had no more 
chance of being admitted to one of them than a chimney-sweep 
would have of being admitted in his workaday costume to the 
AthensBum Club." Consequently I had to wander about the 
streets, and soon I began to get quite annoyed with the glowing 
eulogies of Communism w-hich glared at me in print and in paint 
from every wall and every arch of triumph. They seemed, like 
Bolshevism itself, to consist only of great promises and no per- 
formance. The town contained, it is true, many Communist 
eating-houses, but they were only for Communists. And a dis- 
agreeable, workhouse appearance they all had. Exactly the 
same in every respect save that some bore the sign, “Soviet' 
Government Eating-house. For Adults," and others the sign, 
“Soviet Government Eating-house. For Children." The chil- 
dren, by the way, are well fed both in Ekaterinburg and in 
Moscow, but this is all x>art of a large and cunning scheme to 
get them from their mothers and make themselves regard them- 
selves as children of the State, and not bound by ties of peculiar 
affection to any man and woman. 

All the adult Bolsheviks who have been in these feeding-places 
detest them cordially, and say that the food is very bad- I did 
manage to get into one myself, though I had nothing to eat in 
it ; and the impression it made on me was x^ainful. This 
nationalisation of restaurants would never be tolerated by the 
British working man, and I am not sure that even the British 
tramp would like it. To feed in one of these places makes one 
feci like a pig being fed by a master. Government employees 
ill all countries tend to be “ superior ” and uncivil ; having been 
a Government employee myself for the last five years I can 
understand that tendency. To buy a postage stamp from a 
Government eiiiX)loyce is hard enough at times for the buyer, but 
to have to take, not buy, your hors d’o^urre and soup, cntric, 
joint, sweets, and coffee from such a superior x>6rson is the last 
w*ord in disconiibrt. Such a system would brutalise any people. 
The brutal would become more brutal, and the rest would hunger- 
strike and die of starvation. The abolition of charity might be 
a good thing, though I am afraid that the poor will be always 
with us, but the abolition of hospitality and of the home is 
inhuman. ^ 

Bei)elled by the blank, barrack-like exterior of the Soviet 
feeding-troughs, I tried to buy food elsewhere, but I found it 
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utterly impossible. Again and again was I attracted by 
and t-fflxiptingly illustrated signs dating from Tsarist tunes a-wd 
telling that bread and butter, sugar and coffee, honey and milk 
and jam were to be had u-ithin. I always found a locdced and 
empty shop, broken glass in the windows, broken bottles on the 
floor, an inch thick of dust on the counter,, and a spider's cob- 
web on the rusty scales. When this had happened the hundredth 
time I permanently lost all faith in Bolshevism as a sane govern- 
mental system. But, being now ravenously hungry^ I determined 
to try sundry humble little places where I had formerly bought 
excellent breed and matchless Siberian butter. Not one of them 
was open, nor had any of them apparently been open for six 
months. All trade stopped when the Beds entered the town, 
just as all trade stopjied in Pomixrii when it was overwhelmed 
by Vesuvius. 

It was not that the Bed Army had eaten up everything or that 
all the food had been sent to European Bussia, for no food had 
been sent across the Vrals since the Bolsheviks came to that 
town, which lies close to one of the richest agricultural districts 
in the w’orld ; and, though there had been a White Army in 
Ekaterinburg when I was there last , the civilians could neverthe- 
less get plenty of food. The reason for this stoppage lies in the 
Socialist theory that the State should feed everybody and that 
there should be no private restaurants, no shoi>s, and no middle 
class at all. This kills all private enterprise as surely as a tree 
is killed bj* the cutting away of its roots. I. had tti go into this 
question very* carefully, and the resultK of my investigations are 
embodied in a series of reiiorts I made to the British Government 
and which would be too long to give in the present article, so 
that I shall confine myself here to one instance of how the 
Communi.st theory works. When I was in Ekaterinburg there 
were thousands of tons of frozen fi.sh at Tobolsk, but they were 
left to rot there because the Government had no time to distribute 
them and V>ecause no individual would do so. An enterprising 
man would, under any other sort of regime, have hired sleighs, 
brought those fish in forty-eight hours to Ekaterinburg, and sold 
them there to the advantage of the poxmlation and of himself. 
But, under Bolshevism, no private individual would do so, as 
(1) he would be stopped by the local Extraordinary Commission 
at Tobolsk ; (2) if he overcame difficulty (1), his fish would 
be seized by the local Extraordinary Commission at Ekaterinburg ; 
(3) if he overcame difficulties (1) and (2), the money he got for 
the fish ^would be taken from him and he would be imprisoned 
for "pj>eculation.” This triple barrier prevented anything being 
done by private initiative, and consequently the fish all rotted. 
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The same objections applied to trade in grain and every other 
kind of foodstuffs. There existed, it is true, a Govemixiieat Fto- 
visioning Department/ but I know that in Moscow it is extoemely 
corrupt, .so that I assume that it is even more corrupt in Ekaterin- 
burg. . Fanners will not grow grain if it is to be handed over 
to Government Dej^rtments which do not pay them for it cmd 
which x>ersecute and imprison them if they make any complaint. 
The peasants will not rebel ; but the passive resistance of this 
great dark mass of over one hundred millions causes profound 
disquiet to the Soviet Government, much greater disquiet than 
that caused by all the Allies ]mt together. The muzhik is the 
Sphinx of the situation. lienin storms at him and calls him a 
capitalist. Trotsky takes his sons and makes Ked soldiers of 
them, and sends them back to the villages to preach the gospel 
of Karl Marx. The Sphinx smiles and says notliing, but Lenin 
likes neither that smile nor that silence. 

There was a market-x^lace in Ekaterinburg to which some 
peasants came with their carts, but they only sold cranberries, a 
very limited number of pt^taioos and carrots, and occasionally 
some butter and cheese. The crowds around their carts w'ere 
so great that I was never able to buy anything ; but, finally, after 
a week’s search, I discovered a little shop where one could buy 
butter if he entered a secret door and traversed dark passages 
and observed the precautions generally taken by thirsty people 
in America. As I was having quite enough adventure as it was, 
I did not investigate this mystery, but turned niy attention to 
a sort of booth^ about the size of a newspaper kiosk, where a 
frightened old man sold butter and chee.se, which he weighed 
with the exquisite care of a jeweller weighing diamonds. As 
his whole stock did not consist of more than six ]x>unds of butter 
and twelve pounds of cheese i>er day, and as he charged R. 1,200 
for a pound of butter, he could hardly be said to go on the rule 
of “small profits, quick returns.” In Moscow, I might add, 
butter fetched R.3,000 a pound. 

A disquisition on the price of butter may seem an ignoble con- 
clusion to a paper on such a terrible subject as Bolshevism, but 
it is not inapt, I think, for Bolshevism, with its head in the 
clouds, will probably slide and fall on something simple and 
slippery — ^like butter. Not that I have, any desire to indulge in 
prophecy, for history is strewn with falsified forecasts. James I. 
planted Ulster with sturdy Scots who, instead of proving a sup- 
port to his dynasty as he had expected, drove James II. from 
the throne. We planted New England with Englishmen so as 
to counterbalanoe French influence in Canada, but New England 
threw us over, while the French-Canadians remained faithful to 
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US. And future history may likewise be paved with the mis- 
calculations of statesmen. 1 am sometimes tempted to think of 
even the Bolshevik bureaucracy as the possible ally of a future 
German bureaucracy. Why should not the handful of desperate 
adventurers who have conquered liussia by their ideas evolve 
into a ruling caste, even as the disreputable freebooters who 
conquered England in 1066 by their swords evolved into perfectly 
respectable people? But the conclusion at which I have invari- 
ably arrived when engaged in such surmises is that the ideas of ^ 
the Bolsheviks ^^‘ill not keep their edge so long as did the swords 
of the Normans, and that the feudal system, with its roots 
stretching down to the humblest of the people, contained far 
greater promise of stability than does the Bolshevik theorj' which 
has no hold on the peasants and no bol4, on most of the work- 
men. There are 1*25,000,000 people in Bussia, and, according 
to Trotsky*, the Bolsheviks number only 604,000, of whom not 
more than 70,000 are workmen. All the rest are bureaucrats, 
and, from personal investigations which I conducted in Moscow, 

I discovered that at least half of these .70,000 workmen are 
engaged on what they call “ix>litical work,” though they are 
paid by the factories, are inscribed on the books of the factories, 
and are supposed to be working in the factories. The Bolsheviks 
are losing touch with the manual workers at a very rapid rate 
indeed, and, in a short time, ever^^ member of the party will be 
a bureaucrat. Obsessed by their impracticable theories, they 
will be carried further and further from the realities of. life and 
of human nature until finally they are tripped up by something 
very simple and very small, as the Tsar was tripped ui> on a 
drunken pilgrim and a shortage of bread. Wars have been 
caused by diphthongs, and the Bolsheviks may be overthrown by 
the one word “worker.” To that word they have consistentiy 
given the interpretation “manual worker,” so that when, in 1905, 
Count Witte claimed, and with very good reason, to be also a 
worker, the deputation of Workmen’s Deputies, which, by the 
way, included Trotsky, laughed him to scorn. Yet now there 
arc, in Moscow alone, 230,rKJt> Bolshevik officials who do not 
work with their hands, against 100,000 manual workers, of whom 
considerably less than half are members of the Communist party. 
A Menshevik recently asked in the Pravda why so few skilled 
workmen are Bolshevik, and the editor replied that he needed 
time before he could answ'er that difficult question. “Those who 
work not, neither must they eat ” : out of their own sacred books 
i^hall the Bolsheviks be confounded. 

The Polish war is now as unpopular as the '‘imperialistic” war 
was in 1917, and, according to the latest Bolshevik newspapefrs 
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which have reached this country, two other questionB cause pro- 
found disquiet — the partial failure of the harvest and the destruc- 
tion by fire of most of the wood fuel which had been collected 
along the- railways. I might add to this the curious fact, which 
I pointed out in an official reix>rt six months ago, that the very 
completeness of Trotsky’s victory over Kolchak and Denikin has, 
by leading to the incorporation of very many White officers, 
officials, and soldiers in the Ked Army, proved to bo a misfortune 
to the Soviet Bcpiiblic, which now realises that it has swallowed 
more than it can digest. 

The most probable outcome of this Bussian experiment vrill 
be a successful military reaction involving the extermination of 
half a million Reds and perhaps another half-million of inoffen- 
sive Jews, after which ^^ho pendulum will go on swinging from 
right to left and from left to right until it finally comes to rest 
at a Constitutional ^Monarchy or a bourgeois Republic. 

'Francis McCullaoh. 
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PBESIDENT OR PREMIER? 

The Problem of the Executive. 

.."The President presides but does not govern; he can form no decision 
save in agreement with his Ministers; and the responsibility is theirs. . . . 
The President, therefore, exercises no power alone." • 

Raymond Poincard (1013;. 

The President of the Republic shall be roponsiblo onlv in case of high 
treason." 

Organic Law of France ^ February 25, 1875). 

Energy in the Executive is a leading character in the definition of good 
government. . . . The ingredients which const it^Mo energy in the Executive 
arc, first, imity: secondly, duration: thirdly, an adequate provisirtn for its 
support; fourthly, competent powers. . . . 

"Those politicians and statesruon wh:- have bten the most celebrated for 
the soundness of their principles and the justice of their views have 
declared in favour of a Single Executive." 

Hamilton: Tlii hcdcrahsi, No. LXX. 

" ^ itb us the King himself governs." 

, . Bismarck (1862). 

The English Prime Minister, with his majirity seciiro in Parliament, can 
do what the Gorman Emperor and the American President and nil the 
Chairmen of Committees in the United StutvH U(>rigires< cnnn»'*i do." 

Sir Sidney Low. 

The Xational Assembly of France ba.s just elected a new Presi- 
dent of the Republic. W ithin a few weeks the people of the 
United States will have done likewise. Hitherto the two Presi- 
dents have had little in common except the title. The powers 
of an American IVesident, though strictly defined by the Con- 
stitution, have in effect varied with the ixirsonalitj of the holder 
of that high office. The ix>.sition of the Fiench President was 
described thus by Sir Henry Maine ( 1885 ) ; — 

.... Ihtrc i?: no living funciionur^v whu ocimpics a more pitiable 
position than a French Prtrsident. The old King}? t,f France reigned and 
governed. Hifr Con.’^titutioiiaJ King, acev^rdiug Ui AI. Thiers, reigna, but 
does not govfrrn. The Pr#-sident of the L nitwl Slat.-s governs, but he doea 
not reign. It has; been reserve-d inr the President the French lit'public 
neither to reign nor \».-t to govern." 

With this ];K>sition l^residcut Millcrand has ititiinaktd that he 
does not mean to he content, though the actual words of his 
Presidential message are somewhat cryptic : “The nation is for 
ever bound to the Hepublican regime, which, after having ocht* 
reeled the errors and faults of personal power, has fulfilled its 
work in reconstituting the unity of the country. ... Its will, 
msnifested by the voice of its pepresentatives, needs, in order to 
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be acoomplished and respected, a free executive power under the 
control of Parliament and an independent judicial power. Yovl 
will choose the hour which, in accord with the Government, you 
judge opx>ortune in order to effect in a prudent manner desirable . 
modifications in the constitutional laws" The italics are mine. 
Tentative and cautious as is the phrasing, the message unmis- * 
takably points to an intention on the part of the new President 
of the Bepublic to claim for himself something of the powers' 
entrusted in the first troubled days of the Third Bepublic to 
M. Thiers as Chief of the State/* President Millerand is, 
indeed, understood to have made it clear to his late colleagues In 
the Cabinet that he meant to take an active part in the control 
of foreign affairs. Under Article 8 of the Organic Law of 1876 
the President has the right *‘to negotiate and to ratify treaties.*’ 
That provision, ISfillerand is believed to have insisted, gives 
to the President the right, and imposes ux>on him the duty, of 
active participation in foreign policy. Only thus, in his belief, 
can the continuity of French foreign x>olicy be in these critical 
days effectively secured. 

Should the suggestion of M. Millerand materialise, should' the 
necessary revision of the Constitution be effected, the new experi- 
ment will be watched with profound interest by all students of 
political institutions. Hitherto the French President has been 
a strictly “Constitutional** ruler. In M. PoincapA’s phrase, he 
has presided, but he has not governed. Henceforward, if M. 
Millerand is allowed to have his way, he will at least take a hand 
in the Government. 

M. Millerand 's claim raises a problem the solution of which 
is of the highest concern, not merely to France, but to all the 
democracies of the modern world, and assuredly not least to our 
own. The problem may be stated in more than one way. Is 
the Parliamentary tyf>e of democracy — ^the type first evolved in 
England and from England copied by a large part of the civilised 
world — about to be superseded? Is it proving, on the executive 
side, unequal to the claims made upon it by the increasing com- 
plexity of modern government and in particular by the intricacies 
of foreign affairs? Is the Parliamentary type of Executive under- 
going a process of subtle approximation to the Presidential type? 
Has the development of the Cabinet system reached its term; 
is it destined, in the near future, to give place to another? The 
closest observers of contemporary politics will be least inclined 
to give a positive and dogmatic answer to these questions, but 
the questions do siiggest that the time is opportune for a cautious 
attempt to discern and to interpret the signs of the times. 

D D 2 
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Two propoaitioDB may, at the outset, be advanoed with a oon* 
siderable measure of -assurance. First, that nothing has lately 
happened to diminish the importance of a strong Executive ; and, 
secondly, that for the modem world the choice virtually lies 
between the English form of the Executive and the American, 
between the Cabinet system and the Presidential — I had almost 
written, between a Premier and a President. 

One possible misconception ought, however, to be removed. 
Parliamentary democrac3’ is, both in logic and in practice, con- 
sistent equally* with an Hereditary Monarchy or a Kepublic, 
provided that the Republic is non-Presidential and the Monarchy 
is "'Constitutional.” Equa-llj-, a Presidential Executive may be 
vested either in an hereditary autocrat or in the elected Chief 
of a Republican State. Bismarck said, with perfect accuracy : 
“With us the King himself governs.” The Russian Executive 
was in no sense Parliamentar^^ But neither is the American. 
The Prussian King believed his authority to emanate from God ; 
that of an American President is plainly derived /rom the people. 
It is not, however, the derivation of power that is now in ques- 
tion, but its scope, and still more the manner of its exercise. The 
actual powers of William of Hobenzoilern dill'cxed little from 
those of President Wilson. The ]>osition of both was wholly 
unlike that of King George V. or his Prinie Minister. Between 
the tw’o the choice of nuxlern States would seem to lie. 

There is, indeed, a third aliernaiive whicli must not be ignored. 
The Constitution of the Swiss lie-public conhdes the Executive 
authority neither to a J'residcnl nor to a I’remier ; neither to a 
Cabinet nor to an autocrat. The Ministers who* coinjKj.se the 
Bundesrat or Federal Council are in effi.*ct, though not in form, 
the permanent heads rjf certain State J.>e])artrnents, and the^r 
exist to do tlie will of the sovereign fx-ople, wlielher oxf>rcssed to 
them directK- by an “instructed” initiative or through the intier- 
mediation of their elec*ted representatives in the Legislature. In 
this, as id other respects, Swis.s democracy is direct, but whether 
such a form of demcx!racy can <?xist elsewhere than in a small 
State, it.self the federal aggregate of still smaller States : peculiarly 
situated, alike as rc^gards geography and also international rela- 
tions, is a question which mu.st not detain us. ^ 

For the great States of the modern world the choice, let it be 
repeated, lies betw'eeii democracy of tlie Presidential, and demo- 
cracy of the Parliamentary, tyjxf. 

Of these two tyfHSs England and the Unitc^d States present the 
predominant examples. There i.s something to be said in favour 
of each , and one thing to be said equally’ in favour of both : both 
are native, both arc racy of the soil in which the culture was 
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developed; both, thetefore, nmy be preenmed to*oorreBpoiid with 
the political neoescdtieB of the States which gave them birth. 
In duration there is little to choose between them. Of Preniiim» 
in the modem English sense. Sir Bobert Walpole is generally 
accounted the first ; but he jdiaclaimed both the title and the 
positioUi The younger Pitt definitely and justly claimed both. 
In the United States the position of the President has changed 
little from the days of George Washington to those of President 
Wilson. 

What was the germ of these two offices — ^the most important 
in the modern world? To this question it is commonly answered 
that the English Premier is the product of a long process of 
evolution ; that the American President was either a copy or an 
inspiration. The first part of the answer is a good deal more 
accurate than the second. 

Of all the anomalies of a Constitution replete with anomalies 
the most glaiinjj, perhaps, is the position of the Prime Minister 
ill England. SA lately as 190*2 Mr. Balfour said: “The Prime 
Minister has no salary as Prime Minister. He has no statutory 
duties. as Prime Minister; his name occurs in no Acts of ]||?arlia- 
ment, and, though holding the most important place in the 
Constitutional hierarchy, he has no place which is recognised by 
the laws of his coirntry. That is a strange paradox.” “Nowhere,” 
wrote Mr. Gladstone in 1878, “does so great a substance cast so 
small a shadow ; nowhere is there a man who has so much .power, 
with so little to show for it in the way of formal title or preroga- 
tive. . . . He has no official rank, except that of Privy Coun- 
cillor. Eight members of the Cabinet . . . take official pre- 
cedence of him. . . . He is almost, if not altogether, unknown 
to the Statute Haw.” Since Mr. Gladstone wrote and even since 
Mr. Balfour spoke, some part of the paradox has been removed. The 
“office” of Prime Minister is not even now statutory; no salary 
is attached to it ; but the title now appears frequently in official 
documents, and by a Boyal Wairant issued in December official 
precedence is assigned to the “Prime Minister” immediately after 
the Archbishop of York, w'ho in the table of precedence takes 
ratik after the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord High 
Chancellor. ^ 

The actual authority wielded by the Prime Minister depends 
to a great extent upon the peimnality of the individual and upon 
that of his chief Cabinet colleagues. Lord Bosebery repudiated 
the notion that a Prime Minister “represents universal power,*' 
and described his position as that of “the Chairman of an Execu- 
tive Committee of . . . Privy Councillors, the influential foreman 
of an executive jury.” But his view was not perhaps uninfluenced 
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by his own position. Succeeding immediately to Mr. Gladstone ; 
owing his position to the Sovereign's personal ohoioe. unratified 
by reference to the electorate ; a Peer-Premier, with a powerful 
and disappointed colleague leading the House of Commons, Iiord 
Bosebery's position was, among modem Prime Ministers, some- 
what exoeptipnal. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, insisted that : **The 
head of the British Government is not a Grand Vizier. He has 
no powers properly so-called over his colleagues.’* Yet, in 
describing Sir Robert PeeVe place in his Cabinet — “a perfectly . 
organised administration ” — he was doubtless describing his own : 
"Nothing of great importance is matured or would ever be pro- 
jected without his personal cognisance : and under any weighty 
business would commonly go to him before being submitted to 
the Cabinet.*' 

The Cabinet and its Chief are alike the resultant of a long 
process of evolution. The critical moment occurred in the 
seventeenth century, when the nation decided to transfer supreme 
power from the Cn)wn to the King-in-Parliament. But, although 
the ^rge principle of the sovereignty of Parliament was thus 
affirmed, it still remained a matter of uncertainty how that 
sovereignty wa^s to be exercised. The solution of the problem 
was found during the. first half of the eighteenth century in the 
evolution of a Cabinet responsible to Parliament. The Cabinet 
!y*stem, as we in England have understood it. involves the accept- 
ance of five principles : corre.spondence between the Cabinet and 
the Parliamentary majority of the day: firditic^il homogeneity: 
mutual respon.sihility : the exclusion of the Sovereign : and com- 
mon acceptance of the leadership of a “First Minister." The 
establishment Of these principles was gradual, but was materially 
assisted — espffcially in reflation to the last two — by the accession 
in 1714 of a foreigner, who spoke- English hardly at all and 
understood it indifferently. George I. consequently found it 
tedious to preside over a Council of Ministers who were as 
ignorant of German as he was of English. Ro the Sovereign 
dropped out of t-he Cabinet, and even George TTT. found it impos- 
sible to get back.* William TIT. and Queen .Anne were more than 
titular heads of the Executive Government. Their will, par- 
ticularly in foroilgn affairs, prevailed. So long as the Sovereign 
presided at Cabinet meetings there was no rf>ctn for a "First 
Minister." When George T. dropped out, Walpole inevitably 
slipped in. He disclaimed, indeed, both the title and the pre- 
rogatives. When accused of usuf7>ing them, he replied with 

(1) There would e ee m to bo three oeeaeione on which since 1714 the Boversign 
hae lieen preeeat nt n Ccbiiici Ooimcil, hut ns Anson snsrs. ** As exscptlons from 
tbs sstnbliahed rule ths]f nrs whoOy unimportant.** 
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emphads : unequivocally deny that I am sole and Plune 

Minister.” The .House of liords recorded in its Journal its 
deliberate opinion : “A sole or even a first Minister is an oflBce 
unknown to the law of Britain, inconsistent with the Constitution 
of the country, and destructive of liberty in any OovemmWit 
whatsoever.” None the less, Walpole is to-day universally 
acclaimed as the first of the long line of British Prime Ministers. 

Per two centuries the Cabinet system developed without halt 
^cr interruption down to December, 1916, wlicn the exigencies 
of the Great War compelled a change of method, if not of system. 

Por nearly three years Cabinet Government was sus- 
pended. The precise nature and full extent of the con- 
stitutional revolution efTected — not without ample justification 
— in December. 1016, is even yet — despite the publication 
of Reports of Ihe War Cabinet for 1917 and 1918 — im- 
perfectly apprehended by the simple or even perhaps by the 
learned. Nor has the time come for full disclosure. Yet some 
]r)oints, and those ]X"rhaps the most sipnificant, are suflBciently 
obvious. The familiar principles ceased to operate : the Execu- 
tive was divorced from the legislature ; allegiance and 

Parliamentary experience were disregarded : the heads of adminis- 
trative departments, though on occasion consulted, formed no 
part of the siiprenie Executive : above all, power almost dictatorial 
was vested in the single person of the Prime ^finister. 

No Minister since Pitt’s day has occupied a position similar to 
that of Mr. Idoyd George, and even Pitt was more of a Pcr/iVi- 
mcntarij Minister thnn the present Premier. For some time, 
indeed, it seemed doubtful whether a change necessitated by war 
conditions would not bo permanently engrafted upon the Con- 
stitution : whether the Cabinet would not give place to a direc- 
torate ; whether the principle of departmentalism would not 
supplant that of collective responsibility; above all, whether the 
office of Premier would not by a subtle and silent transformation 
develop into something akin to that of a President. 

Unquestionably there was a period — during the summer of 1919 
— when things were in the balance, when it was uncertain 
whether the pre-war Constitution would, in essentials, be restored 
or no ; whether there would evolve out of the Imperial War 
Cabinet a real Imperial Executive, and whether the domestic 
Cabinet, if restored at all, would not occupy a secondary place in 
the economy of the Commonwealth. The House of Commons 
began to betray curiosity if. not alarm, v 

Mr. Bonar Daw, questioned on the maJter. replied that "the 
Cabinet” consisted of the Prime Minister, Liord Curzon, Mr. 
O. N. Barnes, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and himself. Further 
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questioned by the pieaent writer as to whether there wae'^in 
existence iaiy Cabinet other than the “War Cabinet/’ he replied 
in the negative.- Further asked “whether there are any Cabinet 
Ministers who are' not members of the Cabinet/’ he replied 
humorously, but cryi:)tioally : “It is obvious that if there is a 
Cabinet and there arc Ministers who are members of it, they are 
the only Cabinet Ministers for the time being “ ! (Official Report^ 
VoL 118, Col. 2277). 

Gould anything more aptly or strikingly illustrate the trutli o^, 
De Tocqueville's aphorism : ‘*En Angleterre la constitution 
n’existe point ”? Within a few mouths, however, from the date 
of this curious dialogue (July 31st, 1019) the formation of a 
"normal” Cabinet, consisting of twenty Ministers, was announced 
to the House. The only legacy of the war time would appear 
to be a permanent Cabinet Secretariat ; the Imperial Cabinet upon 
which such high expectations and hopes were founded has appar- 
ently faded into space ; the Premier is once more only primus 
inter pares ; the Parliamentary type of democracy has, for the nonce 
at any rate, reasserted itself. How gravely that type is menaced 
by other clangers T have recently attempted in these pages to 
indicate ' ; but to that theme T must not revert. 

American democracy, in striking contrast to our own, is, though 
representative, not Parliamentary. The ty|X! is sui generis. 
FiVen the liCgislaturc is not “Parliamentary,” but, as Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson insists, “Congressional”; the F'-xecutive is not 
“responsible,” but Presidential. The American President is as 
much a product of native evolution as the English Premier. The 
office was not modelled, as Sir Henry Maine suggested, upon the 
English Kingship shorn of certain trapynngs and prerogatives of 
royalty; it evolved from that of the State Governors under the 
Constitutions of 1776—1780. Had Hamilton and his colleagues 
intended to set up a republican George III., they could hardly 
have failed even in 1787 to make some provision for a Cabinet; 
and it is plain that the omission was deliberate. Hamilton pre- 
ferred the practice of Cromwell to the precepts of Pym ; the 
theory of Montesquieu to the practical expedients of Walpole. 
“Those,” wrote Hamilton, “who have been the most celebrated 
for the soundness of their principles and the justice of their views 
have declared in favour of a single Executive and a numerous 
Liegislature. They have with great propriety considered energy 
as the most necessary qualification of the former, and have 
regarded this as most applicable to power in a single hand.” 

(1) " Under wUoli Bang** (FonTinoinn[.v RsvnBW, August, 1920), and “Soviet 
eersiie Parliament ** (October). 
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Under the American Imtrumenf^ therefore^ the fizecative was 
vested, not in a Cabinet nor in a Parliamentary Ptamier^ but in 
a President. Between the Executive and the Liegislature there- 
was no necessary correspondence ; nor was the former politically 
responsible to the latter. On the contrary, such responsibility 
was expressly repudiated by Hamilton. However inclined* we 
might be to insist upon an unbounded complaisance in the Execu- 
tive to the inclinations of the people, we can with no propriety 
contend for a like complaisance to the humour of the liegislature.’* 
Consequently no x^rovision was made for a Cabinet Council. 
The President may (Article II., Section '2) “require the opinion 
in writing of the x>nucix)al ofiiicer in each of the Executive Depart- 
ments ux>ou any subject relating to the duties of their reBX>ective 
offices.” These princix>al departmental officers have in course of 
time dovelox>ed into sometliing which is now commonly known as 
the “ Cabinet ” ; but between the American Cabinet and the 
English Cabinet there is no more resemblance than there is 
between an English Consul and a lioman Consul. The American 
Cabinet is a mere fortuitous aggregation of the heads of the 
principal State Dcx>artments (now ten in number). Each 
Minister is XHsrsmially resxxinsiblc, not to Congress, nor to his 
colleagues, but to the President alone. The “ Cabinet ” entirely 
lacks solidarity or cohesion, and its members have no vestige of 
mutual resx)onBibility. Unity of administration is secured by the 
fact that the Executive is vested (apart from the rights inhering 
in the Senate) in the President : he alone is resx>on8ible. Tech- 
nically and legally the Ministers are his servants, though, in fact, 
they tend, according to Mr. Wilson, to l>ecome his colleagues.^ 
Be this as it may, the Ministers are in no sense the servants of 
Congress. They may not vote in Congress and do not sit in it ; 
they do not initiate legislation nor help in passing it ; they have 
no oral interx>ellations to answer and no x>olicy to defend in debate, 
though each Secretary is required to make annually to Congress 
a rex>ort ux>on the work of his department. 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of the two systems 
— ^the Presidential and the Parliamentary — ^have long been the 
commonplace of juristic commentators. Walter Bagehot, writing 
in this Bisview some fifty-four years ago, had no difficulty at all 
in deciding in favour of the Cabinet system as against the Presi- 
dential. The English Executive seemed to him “by far the 
best.” “The English Premier being appointed by the selection, 
and removable at the pleasure, of the prejxsnderant Iiegislative 
Assembly, is sure to be able to rely on that Assembly. If he 
(1) OangreMionai O owe m meni, p. 46. 

voii. ovm. H.S. D D* 
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wants legislation to aid his policy, he can obtain that legislation ; 
he can carry out that policy. But the American President has no 
similar security. He is elected in one way, at one time, and Con- 
gress (no matter which House) is elected in another way at another 
time. The two have nothing to bind them* together, and, in matter 
of fact, they continually disagree ” {The English Constitution, In- 
troduction to second edition, p. Ivi). Bagehot, it should be recalled, 
was writing at a moment when by general consent the forces of the 
English Constitution exhibited the most perfect equipoise ; when 
the balance of the several parts was as yet undisturbed. He was 
writing, moreover, at a moment when the peculiar weakness of 
the American Constitution had just been revealed; when, owing 
to Lincoln’s assassination, Vice-President Johnson had become 
President, and the House of Representatives had “imi^eached him 
criminally in order that they might get rid of him civilly.” The 
attempt failed, and the Legislature and Executive were left in the 
unhappy situation of a married couple whose decree nisi has been 
frustrate by the King’s Proctor. But in the late ’sixties nine 
impartial people out of ten would have endorsed Bagehot 's ver- 
dict. The English Constitution, with all its curiosities and am- 
biguities, w-as literally the admiration and envy of the world. 

Sir Henry Maine, writing some twenty years later, struck a 
slightly less complacent and confident note. In the interval 
Disraeli had “shot Niagara,” and Gladstone had extended house- 
hold suffrage to the rural constituencie.s. Maine was filled with fore- 
bodings as to the future of Popular Government, and cast envious 
eyes upon the relative stability and strength of the American 
Constitution. “While the British Constitution,” he wTote in 
1885, “has been insensibly transforming itself into a jiopular 
Government surrounded on all sides by difficulties, the American 
Federal Constitution has proved that, nearly a century ago, 
several expedients were discovered by which some of these diffi- 
culties maj’' be greatly mitigated and some altogether overcome ” 
(Preface, pp. xi-xii). He was particularly impressed by the 
strength of the securities i>rovided by the American Constitution 
against “hasty innovation”; by the distinction there drawn 
between ordinary legislation and constitutional amendment ; by 
the authority of the Supreme Cfliurt, and by the moderating 
influence which exhales from the genius of a truly federal 
Constitution . 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson, writing at about the same time as Maine, 
was less tender towards the faults of his own system, and seemed 
at that time to incline towards the Cabinet principle. Power, 
in hie view, tended to concentrate in Congress, but Congress found 
itself in a situation precisely parallel with that of the English 
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Parliament after the devolution of 1688 and before a eolution of 
the problem had been found in the Cabinet system. Gongiess, 
he wrote, “is still lingering and chafing under just such embarrass- 
ments as made the English Commons a nuisance, both to them- 
selves and to everybody else, immediately after the devolution 
settlement had given them their first sure promise of supremacy. 
The parallel is startlingly exact’* iCongressionai Oovemment, 
pp. 812—13). And again : “As at present constituted, the Pederal 
Grovernment lacks strength because its powers are divided, lacks 
promptness because its authorities arc multiplied, lacks wieldiness 
because its processes are roundabout, lacks efficiency because its 
responsibility is indistinct and its action without competent 
direction” (tbuf., p. 318). 

It might be deemed impertinent, and would certainly be at 
the present juncture indiscreet, for a foreigner to speculate as to 
Mr. Wilson's present views on the checks and balances which 
give to the American Constitution its peculiar significance ; but 
this at least may be said : the Parliamentary system afforded to 
the British representatives at the Paris Conference a far more 
secure basis than that enjoyed by the American President. The 
English Premier spoke with an assurance derived from the fact 
that he had behind him a large and recently elected Parliamentary 
majority. His credentials came from a pMhiscite which simul- 
taneously nominated him as chief of the Executive and elected 
a House of Commons to render him efficient support, legislative 
and financial. That is the supreme strength of the Cabinet 
system, and it has never been more effectively or convincingly 
displayed. Mr. Wilson occupying — so it seemed to careless 
observers — a )x>sition of equal eminence and more uncon- 
trolled authority, was necessarily unaware whether he could 
count upon the Ijegislature, and knew that his executive authority 
was shared with a hostile Senate. Never has the weakness of 
the American system, in relation to foreign affairs, been more 
clearly or more disastrously demonstrated. 

France, as we have seen, when drafting its latest Constitution, 
deliberately preferred the English to the American type of 
democracy. The third Freiach Bepublic has since 1875 
been essentially Parliamentary. The President has pre- 
sided; the leader of the Parliamentary majority has governed. 
The position of M. Thiers after the cataclysm of 1870 
was wholly exceptional, and may in this connection be disre- 
garded. “The French as a nation do not care for or appreciate 
Parliamentary Government.” So Bagehot wrote, with unques- 
tioned accuracy, in 1872. * For many years after 1870 it seemed 

D x>* S 
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doubtful whether the Pariiamentary systeni, even with a Presi^ 
dent substituted for an hereditan’ Monarch, ODOld ever eatiafy the 
political instincts of France. Yet in recent yean Fnmce has not 
only settled down to the final acceptance of a Ttepublican rigime 
—that presents no difficulty to the logical mind of France — but 
has blended with a Republic, not unsuccessfully, the peculiarly 
English type of Parliamentary Executive. This regime, though 
displaying at times symptoms of fragility, has lately been sub- 
jected to the severest test and has emerged from it triumphantly. « 

A change in the balance of constitutional forces seems, how- 
ever, to be impending. M. Millcrand’s acceptance of the Presi- 
dency would appear to have been conditional upon such a modifica-^ 
tion in the Constitution as will permit the President to play a 
real part in the Executive Government. In a sense — as even a 
foreigner can perceive — the moment is opportune. The eastern 
frontier has been rectified in such a way ns to relieve France from 
the anxiety to which for half a cqnturj- she has been a prey. The 
Bepublic itself has stood the test not only of war, but of time : the 
Iiresent rigime having already endured more than twice as long as 
any of the round dozen of constitutional exjwriments which pre- 
ceded it. When the present Con.stitution was drafted in 1875 no 
party in France regarded it as more than a tem]>ornry expedient : 
the Monarchists anticipated a si>eedy restoration of the Monarchy : 
the Bepublicans acquiesced in a “Conservative Bejmblic” with 
the avowed intention of democratising it at the first opportunity. 
Yet, despite some serious shocks, notably the Boulanger episode 
(1888-1891), the Bepublic has now been accepted by all parties 
as a final solution of the constitutional problem. 

How far M. Millerand’s proposals will extend is not yet known : 
but anj- change in the relations between President, Premier, and 
Cabinet cannot fail profoundly to aiTect the balance of the Con- 
stitution. Thiers rL*f>catrdly nfiLsed to introduce a system of 
Ministerial responsibility on tlu* ground that, however consistent 
with the dignity of an hereditar 3 ^ king, irresponsibility would be 
for him, “a little Bourgeois,” ridiculous. He remained, therefore. 
Chief of the State, the real head of the Executive. M. Millerand, 
having exercised power as Premier, iiitcridR, it would seem, to 
retain it as President. Should he succeed, he will occupy a posi- 
tion wholly unlike that of his predecessors, and will go far to 
transform the French Bepublic from the Parliamentary into the 
Presidential type. 


J. A. B. Mabbiott. 
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The present writer is an ardent lover of Ireland, proud of his 
Irish ancestry, and also proud of being a citizen of that wise and 
splendid imperial system whose influence extends to every part 
of the globe. He oDnsiders it would be for the advantage of 
Ireland to remain a part of the Imiwrial Union and to participate 
in the freedom of the great Empire to whose foundations and 
constitutional dovelo{)inent Irish soldiers and Irish statesmen 
have rendered great service. As a subordinate instrument in the 
service of the Empire he learnt the business of administration, 
and to the teaching of the past he has looked back for guidance 
in dealing with the Irish question. 

Long summers have been spent by him in Ireland during the 
last twenty years renewing his acquaintance with his own people. 
He has enjoyed the hospitality of Ulster and dwelt in the king- 
dom of Kerry. He has watched the change that has come over 
the land. In the days of old the chief topic of conversation was 
the poverty and misery of the people ; in the present time it .is 
the prosperity and growing wealth of the country. The old 
cabins are fast disappearing, and they have been replaced by 
neat, solid stone cottages. The pig no longer wanders by the 
roadsido, but is confined in a sty — a. striking example of the 
curtailment of liberty due to the tyranny of British rule. The 
picturesque beggars have disappear^, owing to old-age pensions 
— another illustration of the evil wrought by British administra- 
tion. Material prosperity has vanquished the piteous misery and 
suffering of former days, but it has not brought to a close the 
bloodshed, the assassination, the misrule, or - absence of rule, 
which has stained the sad history of Ireland. 

• The present writer was in Dublin when the Fenian movement 
was in full activity and Ireland was bordering on a state of 
insurrection. Forty years have elapsed, and the soil of Ireland 
is again heaving with the volcanic fires of revolution. No man 
can tell when the earthquake will take place. It w'ould require 
a large canvas to paint a picture taking in the whole of the 
nature and complexity of the present disorders. The doctrines 
which have been preached and tiie practices that have been 
countenanced have poisoned the minds of the ignorant masses. 
Never has the dislike and distrust of England been so great. 
No charge against her ii too foolish to be believed. I haive been 
told that the British Oovemment has choked up Queenstown 
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.Harbour in order that the large Atlantic steamers should call 
only at English ports. The Boyal Irish Ck>nstabulary used to 
be regarded, and justly regarded, with pride by Irishmen. No 
slander is now too foul to be launched against them^. by their 
own country and believed by an excitable people. The murder 
of policemen has come to be regarded as an act of justice, and 
a well-planned attack on their barracks as a legitimate act of 
war. Raids on private houses for arms are justified on the 
ground that it is only arms that are taken. But the numerous 
cruel and foul murders of late have had a marked effect on the 
body of public opinion in Ireland. The bishops and priests have, 
somewhat late in the day, denounced these crimes and told their 
flocks that murder is contrary to the law of Gk>d, even when 
X)erpetrated under the disguise of politics. 

These denunciations are bound to have a good effect on the 
mass, but in a country whose Government does not afford ade- 
quate protection to life and property public o]iinion dare not 
assert itself 

The primary cause of these crimes is the reckless negligence 
of English statesmen, who, having undertaken to rule Ireland, 
have not ruled it. During the past twenty years no resolute, 
continuous effort has been made to enforce the law. The 
language of political aspiration was tolerated when it became 
sedition, and as sedition proceeded it drew to itself the many 
desperate elements to be found in every society and incorporated 
with itself many agricultural and personal grievances. The 
inevitable results followed — outrage, crime, and a state of society 
bordering on anarchy. As the remedies of law are no longer 
available, hateful repressive measures of police and military must 
be applied. But repressive measures alone never produced a 
permanent improvement in any country. Ireland needs a firm, 
sympathetic, and scientific administration. A scientific adminis- 
tration is one in which the different departments of Government 
are co-ordinated without undue overlapping. The duties of every 
Government are many and complicated. A problem in adminis- 
tration seldom arises which affects only one department, and 
does not need to be sent to another department for information 
and opinion. When the Irish Press rails against some blunders 
made by the Castle, they mean some gross blunders made by a 
department over which no sufficient control has been exercised. 
Ireland has been administered by departments, not by an 
organised body, a true Government. Hitberto the Royal Trisb 
Constabulary has been regarded more as a separate military body 
than a civil institution in close communication with other depart- 
ments. There is x>orhap8 no service in bis MajeBty*s wide 
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dominion where so much is required from officers and men as m 
the Boyal Irish Constabulary, or qpe in which it is of such 
importance that they should possess military qualificationB com- 
bined with a correct and full sense of the particular nature of 
their situation and civil duties. A military body of police is 
well adapted to repress outrage and crime, but it is not so efficient 
in detecting their origin. This can only be efficiently accom- ^ 
plished by a police force in touch with the peasantry, and having 
their sympathy and support. There was never a period in which 
the future organisation of the Irish police required more con- 
sideration. The present system of maintaining law and order 
in Ireland is not a success. 

The Home Rule Bill, in attempting a reconstruction of the 
Irish Government, wisely provides that no subject of his Majesty 
Ediall be disqualified for holding the office of Ijord-Liieutenant of 
Ireland on account of his religious belief. The present disquali- 
fication having been removed, the United Kingdom is surely not 
so bankrupt in statesmanship as not to be able to find a Governor 
capable of guiding fhe affairs of Ireland with wisdom and sym- 
pathy. The executive jxiwer in Iieland should, however, like 
the executive |X)wcr in Canada, which is exercised by the 
Governor-General with his Council, be exercised by the Lord- 
Ijieutenant with his Council. The Home Rule Bill provides for 
an Irish Council, and the duty of Parliament will be to consider 
the proposals put forward to improve it. Some additional adminis- 
trative power should be given it, and from its members should 
be elected an Executive Council, who, with the Governor, will 
administer the heavier duties of the State, and be his responsible 
advisers. An Irish ruler has hitherto been mainly dependent 
for advice and guidance on Castle officials — a class that seldosi 
expresses the national feeling of the country. 

The heavy responsibility rests on Parliament for so amending 
the Bill that in the two Parliaments stable elements of society 
shall assume their proper parts in public life. The country 
gentleman, the farmer, and the man of business must take paii; 
in the work of the Councils with the lawyers. The power of the 
landlord and the man of means will depend on their impressing 
the people with the fact that they are working for the welfare 
and advancement of the country. The prosperity of the farmers 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and they have begun to fear 
that the establishing of the Binn Fein leaders in power would 
be legislation in favour of the agricultural labourer and fatal to 
the farmers’ growing prosperity and even to the. security of their 
property. They owe their title to their land to a British Act 
of Parliament. The professional and great middle class, who 
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have a strong bdief in the powers of freedom and t^ powen 
of self-government offer no;fiupport to the two grand objects of 
the Sinn Eein liiaders — the severance of Ireland from England 
and the setting of an Irish Bepublic. The power which the 
extremists wield is due to the weaknesses and vacillations of the 
British Government and the grave blunders of the Irish bureau* 
*cracy. The vitality which it possesses among the moderates is 
mainly doe to the universal want of belief in British honesty and 
Britieh statesmanship. Thov regard the financial clauses of the 
present Bill as a proof of the frandnlent nature of the measure. ‘ 
Honour demands that these clauses should be scrutinised by 
Parliament with the utmost care, and dealt with in the spirit 
generonty. The restrictions in the financial powers of the pro- 
posed Government are regarded as an offence to Irish national 
feeling ; and there can be no final settlement of the Irish problem 
unless every respect is paid to that feeling compatible with the 
unity and safety of the Empire. “The supremo glory of the 
Act [of Fnionl,” say Mr. Albert Dicey. K.C.. and Professor 
B. S. Bait in their important and intere.sting hook. Thought* on 
the Scottish Union, was that, “while creating the political unity, 
it kept alive the nationalisnf of both England and Scotland.” 

An Admixistratob. 



THE GBOWTH OF THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Mb. LiOWteeeb, on the occasion of his election at the opening of 
the present Parliament for the fifth time to the Chair of the ^ 
House of Commons when **in accordance with ancient clistom 
he submitted himself to the House,*’ directed attention to the 
growth and working of Parliamentary institutions. “The genius 
of this country,” said the Speaker, “ leads it ever to desire to graft 
new shoots upon old stocks, to build new buildings upon old 
foundations that continue the old historic traditions. . . . We 
want to return, so far as we can, to the old methods and to adapt 
them to new ones ; and what is true of the policy generally is 
true, T think, particularly of the House of Commons in procedure.” 
The development of the great office ot Speaker, the election to 
which is conducted in accordance with fonns scrupulously observed 
which have varied very little since they were virtually settled early 
in the fifteenth century, is mainly a series of silent changes in 
the practical working of an institution whose outward and legal 
form has remained almost unaltered, while the whole character 
and spirit of the office have become essentially different from its 
character and spirit in early times. Mr. Samuel Warren in a 
felicitous phrase has described the Sovereign as “the visible repre- 
sentative of tlic majesty of the State.” The Speaker at the 
present day may be described as the visible representative of the 
dignity and authority of tlie House of Commons. He is the 
guardian of its rights and privileges and the mouthpiece of the 
Chamber as a whole. Deference paid to him is jmid through him 
to the House of Commons : a. slight to him is regarded as a slight 
to the House of Commons; the authority he exercises has been 
committed to his charge by the House of Commons as its chosen 
servant in the highest and best sense, and that authority is exer- 
cised by him in the sure and certain conviction that he possesses 
the absolute confidence of the House in the discharge of his delicate 
and important duties. The shadow of a doubt that such con- 
fidence was no longer reposed in him would make the tenure of 
the Chair for an hour unendiirable. Now the office of the Speaker 
is little changed by sta lutes or in its outward aspect and surround- 
ings since the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts, when Sir John 
Eliot .(whom Mr. Hallam. not prone to indiscriminte eulbgy, 
terms ”the most illustrious confessor in the cause of libeitiy that 
the time produced ”) characterised the Speakership as an office 
” frequently filled by nullities, men selected for mere Court cem- 
venienee.” The contrast between the Speaker of Sir John Eliot’s 
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time and the Speaker of the present day, with powers ungrudg- 
ingly placed in his hands by a House of Comm<»i8 which knows 
he will exercise them in the interests of the House as a whole, 
aloof from all influences no matter whence coming, may perhaps 
be thus strikingly illustrated. Adjournment is solely in the power 
of each House of Parliament respectively. On August 16th last, 
the Houses of Parliament adjourned till October 19th, subject to 
the condition, as regards the House of Commons, that “unless 
it appears to the satisfaction of Mr. Speaker, after consultation 
with the Government, that the public interest requires that the 
House shall meet at an earlier time during the adjournment, Mr. 
Speaker may give notice he is so satisfied, and thereupon the House 
shall meet at the time so stated in such notice.*' By the carrying 
of this motion, to which there was not the very faintest sugges- 
tion of opxx>sition, the Speaker w'as invested, “after consultation 
with the Government,” with a discretionary power of fixing the 
time to which the House should stand adjourned. A great picture 
adorns St. Stephen’s Hall, the site of the Old Chapel of St. 
Stephen, which, before its destruction by fire, was the meeting- 
place, from the reign of Edward VI.. of the House of Commons. 
That picture has been obviously placed in that position to recall 
recollection to a momentous instance in Parliamentary history 
nearly three hundred years ago (March 2nd, 1629) of the a-ssertion 
of the privilege of free sptHJch and of the absolute control of 
Parliament over its own proceedings. It reiire.'sonts a scene in 
the House of Common.s in which Sir John Eliot liim.self. Holies, 
and Valentine are leading figures, when Sir John Finch, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons of the day, who was “satisfied, 
after consultation with the Government (the Crown!, that the 
House should adjourn,” was forcibly held down in the Chair 
while a remonstrance was voted. The riot and outrage in the 
House of Commons three centuries ago on the holder of the 
office of Speaker, which would now be regarded as flagrant con- 
tempts of the House itself, were, on the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, the subject of prosecution in the Law Courts. The Court 
of King's Bench held that they had juri.sdiction to deal with the 
case, though the alleged offences were committed in Parliament 
and that the defendants w*ere bound to answer. On the parties 
refusing to put any other pica than that to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, judgment was given that they should be imprisoned during 
the King’s pleasure and not relcas^ without giving surety and 
making submission. Eliot died in the Tower without making 
the Kubmission required. Tn the Long Parliament the House of 
Commons came to several votes on the illegality of these pro- 
ceedings, and at last in 1667 the Commona resolved that the 
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judgment of the Court of King's Bench given eight and 
thirty years previously was an illegal judgment and against 
the freedom of Parliament, “an important- decision,” writes 
Mr. Hallam, “with respect to our constitutional law which 
has established beyond controversy the freedom of speech 
in Parliament unlimited by any authority except that of the 
House itself.” It was admitted in the debate on the subject 
in 1667 that the plea to the juric^iction of the King’s Bench could 
^ not have been supported as to the imputed riot in detaining the 
Speaker in the Chair, but, nevefrlheless, that very holding down 
of the Speaker in the Chair by members of the House of Commons 
of which the S{)eakor himself uras the mouthpiece is com- 
memorated as a vindication of the authority of the House of 
Commons by a pictiure placed in a prominent x>osition in the 
Palace of Westminster to emphasise a proudly remembered and 
famous episode in the history of the rise of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. A question instantly suggests itself. If the conduct of 
Eliot, Holies, and Valentine to the Chair in 1629 is to be regarded 
as a vindication of the privilege of Parliament, why should similar 
conduct on the part of members of the House of Commons to-day 
be unthinkable as constituting a most shocking outrage on the 
House of Commons itself and on everything for which that House 
stands? The answer is supplied by the statement that in the 
three centuries since 1629 Parliamentary government has been 
established in this countiy by means of a Cabinet responsible to 
the House of Commons and, through the House of Commons, to 
the people, and that in the process of that great evolution the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, from a position of subserviency 
to the Sovereign at a time when the Sovereign claimed to reign 
by a title independent of Parliament, has attained the strictly 
non-partisan and judicial position of to-day. The growth of the 
Speakership is, indeed, part and parcel of the growth of the 
British Constitution, and, like that growth, Ih mainly due to a 
series of political changes which have been made with very few 
legislative enactments, but, to use the words of Mr. Speaker 
Liowther, by “the use of old methods and their adaptation to new 
methods.” Sir William Anson, with characteristic lucidity and 
accuracy of statement, says: “We must recollect that until the 
eighteenth century was fairly well advanced the Speaker was a 
nominee and a Mirrister of the Crown.” The Speaker of the 
House of Commons was elected subject to the approval of the 
Sovereign, but the choice of the House was then brought about 
by the Crown. It may be safely said that from the establiahment 
of the office of Sx)eaker till the claim of the House of CommonB 
in 1670 to elect a Speaker independently of the subsequent 
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approval of the Otown of that election, the Speaker of the Hooae 
of Commons wae divided in hia allegiance to the House on the one 
hand and to the Crown on the other. During this period Speakers 
were proposed by servants of the Crown, and the Crown sent 
orders to the Speaker whose salary was paid by the Grown. The 
Speaker, moreover, was at times the recipient of marks of favouF 
from the Crown and not infroquenth>' held with the Speakership 
valuable offices of profit under the Crown. To give a single illus- 
tration. Sir Edward Coke, who was S)ieaker of the House of 
Commons in 1593. held with that office the position of Solicitor- 
Oeneral. In a tract in the Harleian Miscellany it is stated : 
“One of his Majesty's Council doth use to pro]x>und that it is 
His Majesty's pleasure that they shall freely choose a Si>eaker 
for them and yet recommendeth in his opinion some person by 
name.*’ The true state of affairs is betrayed by the fact that the 
nomination of the Speaker was usually undertaken by some 
member of the House who was in the service of the Crown. The 
Speaker was a link between the Crown and the House of Com- 
" mon.s. and the domination successfully exercised by Henry VIII. 
and his successors over Parliament did not render the position 
of the Speaker difficult by reason of competing claims of the 
Sovereign and the House. The first struggles of a Parliament 
under the supremacy of Puritans rendered the Speaker’s post one 
of the very gravest embarrassment, since subserviency to the 
Crown was manifestly incompatible with the faithful discharge 
of his duty to the House of Commons. The memorable silting 
of March 2nd, 1029, to which I liave refeiTcd, is an object- 
lesson of the fact that the Speaker could no longer reconcile the 
discharge of his duties to the Crown with the discharge of his 
duties to the House of Commons, and that in the great constitu- 
tional struggle between King and Parliament there must be a 
change in the relations of the. Speaker to the Crown or in his 
relations to the Hobse of Commons. 

“Finch’s position,** writes Dr. Gardiner, “was, indeed, a 
hard one. Elected by the Commons, but with a tacit regard 
to a previous selection by the King, the Speaker had hitherto 
served as a link between the King and the House over which be 
presided. In Elizabeth’s day it bad been easy for a Speaker to 
serve two masters. It was no longer possible now. The strain 
of the breaking Constitution fell upon him. ‘I am not the less 
the King’s servant,’ he said piteously. * for being yours. I will not 
say I will not put the reading of the paper in question, but I 
must say T dare not.* “ Finch’s tenure of the office of Speaker, 
which was signalised by so striking an incident at the close of 
a Parliament whose dissolution was followed by no fewer than 
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Qleven , years — 1629-1640 — of Charles I. ’a absolute government^ 
has been pronounced l^y Professor Bedlich “ as • the lowest point 
in the line of the historical development of the office.- ’ 

Bishop Stubbs thus delivers judgment on the attitude of the 
Speakers of the Tudor period towards the Crown on the one hand^ 
and towards the House of Commons on the other, of which the 
conduct of Pinch in the time of Charles I. may be regarded as an 
illustration. “The Speaker, instead of being the defender of the 
liberties of the House, had often to reduce it to an order that 
meant obsequious reticence or sullen submission.’' The struggle 
of Eliot, Holies, and Valentine with the Chair ended in the tem- 
porary defeat of the cause of popular liberly, but laid the founda- 
tion of a real and lasting triumph in the development of Parlia- 
mentary government. There is little doubt that Mr. Sx>eaker 
Tjenthall bad in his mind as a precedent most religiously to be 
avoided the craven Ix^trayal by Finch of the liberties of the House. 
Lienthall, selected though he was by Charles I. for the Chair, 
manfully defined and declared his ]xisitioii as Speaker to be the 
position of a servant of the House of Commons on an occasion 
which is likewise commemorated by the )>eiicil of the x>^inter 
in the Palace of Westminster. When on January 4th, 1642, 
Charles.I. broke into the House of Commons of the Long Par- 
liament for the purpose of the arrest of five members whose 
Parliamentary action had made them obnoxious to the Crown 
and asked the Speaker whether the members whom he sought and 
who had made their escape wore pn?sent, I.ientliall replied in word.s 
which express, after the lapse of seven generations, the very 
highest ideal of the office of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons : “Sire, I have neither eyes to see f>or tongue to speak in 
this place but ns the House is pleased to direct me whose servant 
I am here, and T humbly beg yourMajesty’s pardon that I cannot 
give any other answer than this to wliat your Majesty is pleased 
to demand of me.”’ 

. This enunciation of a Speaker’s duty was in 1814 commended 
by Mr. Whitbread in debate on the motion of censure on Mr. 
Si>eaker Abbot. 

I think the first, great step towards the establishment of the 
independent and non-partisan character of the office of Speaker 
was the definite fixing of the practice, which (as distinct from 
the formal procedure) is rigidly maintained, whereby the choice 
of the occupant of the Chair is exclusively vested in the House 
of Commons. At the present time, as in days past, when the 
letters patent constituting a commission for the opening of a new 
Parliament, at which the Sovereign is not usually present* have 
been read, the Lord Chancellor desires the Commons to choose a 
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Speaker. The Commons then retire from the House of Liords to 
their own Chamber to choose their Speaker. On the following 
day the Speaker-rElect goes to the House of Lards with the mem- 
bers of the House of. Commons, announces his election, and 
** submits himself with all humility to His Majesty’s gradiouB 
approbation.*’ The Lord Chancellor then expresses approval by His 
Majesty of the choice of the Commons and confirms him as Speaker. 
After this is done the S]>caker demands “ the ancient and undoubted 
rights and privileges of the Commons.” A crisis in the history 
of the office leading to the free election thereto by the House of 
Commons was due to the refusal of the Crown of its royal appro- 
bation in 1679 of Mr. (Sir Edward) Seymour as Speaker. This 
gentleman had been elected to the Speakership at the opening of 
the Session in 1673. and wae then elected on the recommendation of 
the Sovereign.' Objection was, indeed, taken subsequently to his 
election to his occupation of the Chair on the ground of his asso- 
ciation with the Court when he was appointed a member of the 
Privy Council. It was urged, but unsuccessfully, that Mr. Sey- 
mour, as a Privy Councillor, was unfitted for the Chair ; that there 
was no precedent since the Reformation of the position of Speaker 
being held in conjunction with a Privy Councillorship ; and that 
such a union of offices endangered liberty of speech. In 1673 Mr. 
Seymour was elected to the Chair as an avowed Court favourite. In 
1679 the confirmation of his re-election to the Chair was refused, 
and the Commons were desired to make another choice. Seymour 
had become unacceptable to the Court owing to some dispute 
with Lanby, who had advised the dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment owing to his impeachment for high treason. When the 
Commons returned to their Chamber. Sir John Ernie stood up and 
acquainted them that be had orders from liis Majesty to recom- 
mend Sir Thomas Meres to be their Speaker. The projosal was 
rejected with scorn. ”Jf,” said one member, “Mr. Edward Sey- 
mour be rejected from being Speaker and no rc-ason given, pray whf> 
must choose the Speaker, the King or us (sio? It is plain, not us 
fate).** Williams, who was himself at a later fcriod Speaker, urged 
that the presentation of the Speaker by the Commons to the Sove- 
reign was a mere compliment — a mere useless form. A deputation 
was sent to the King with an address, in which it was asBarted 
that it is “the undoubted right of the Commous to have the free 
election of one of their members, and that the Speaker so elected 
and presented according to custom hath by the constant practice 
of all former ages been continued Speaker and executed that 
ern]>loyment, unless such persons have been excused for some 

(1) Reynumr WM Spoaker of a Houiie of Commons of which Itis fathor was 
mamber. just as a centuiy later, in 1771, Liord ChanoeJlor Ajjaley waa 
Speaker of a House of Lords of which his father, the first Rarl Bathiust, was a 
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corporal disease which has been allowed by themselves or some 
others on their behalf in full Parliament.” The King stood 
firm, and so did the Commons, who sent another deputation and 
a second address, whereupon Parliament was prorogued for a few 
days. The new session found both sides favourable to a com- 
*promise. The King did not insist that the Commons should 
choose Meres. The King gained his end in so far as he prevented 
Seymour as the enemy of Danby from filling the Chair. William 
„ Gregory was elected Sjieaker, and accepted ” without* hesitation.” 
“The Commons,” in the words of Mr. Porritt, to whose Unre- 
formed House of Commons, a work, the result of profound learning 
and patient research, I am deeply indebted, “did not gain a com- 
plete victory, but the permanent gain lay with them.” Since 
that time no King has ventured to give the Commons express 
commands as to the election of a Speaker. Williams, who suc- 
ceeded Gregory in the Chair, was at that time an avowed opponent 
to Court influence. When approached with reference to being 
proposed for the Speakership, he declared that he would not be 
thought to do an^iihing that might “seem to incline against the 
interest of the Commons in that trust.” The open exercise of 
the influence of the Sovereign in the selection of a Speaker came 
to an end when, after the expulsion from the House of Commons 
for corruption of Sir John Trevor when Speaker, Thomas 
Wharton, Comptroller of the Household in 1695, attempted to 
impose a nominee of the Crown upon the House. His proposal 
was immediately encountered by the objection “that it was con- 
trary to the undoubted right of the House of choosing their 
Speaker to have any jierson who brought any message from the 
King to nominate one of them.” Foley, who had denounced the 
exercise of the Koval veto on the Place Bill a few months pre- 
viously on the ground that “the i^rerogative of the King is com- 
mitted to him for the good of us all,” was elected in opposition 
to Ljyttleton, the Court nominee. The great achievement of 
securing that the Sx>eaker should be elected exclusively by the 
House of Commons itself did not, of course, preclude the bringing 
of the influence of the Crown indirectly on the election to the 
Chair. Walpole, in the Parliament of 1722-1727, told Arthur 
Onslow, who had conflded to him that ho had set his heart on the 
Chair, which he was destined to fill for a generation, “that the 
road to that station lay through the gates of St. James's”; and 
George III. in 1780 took a most active part in ousting Sir Fletcher 
Norton from the chair and placing Mr. Cornwall therein. 

Many circumstances for more than a century and a quarter after 
the absolute right of the House of Commons to elect a SpeiScer 
had been estabUshed hindered the development of the Speidcership 
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to its prescint position of a non-political, nan-partisan office of 
absolutely judic^ character. 

A Speaker, for instance, was not as a matter of course re-elected 
to the Chair after the dissolution of the Parliament in which he had 
presided in the House *of Commons. He sometimes, as in tfie case 
of Sir Hichord Onslow in 1760, had even the humiliation of being 
ousted from his constituency at the general election. His coming 
back to the House as a private member was not only a declension 
in position to him personally, but was calculated to lower the • 
dignity of the office which he had filled. Again, when party 
government w'as in its formation, it vras held to be compatible 
with the dignity and impartiality of the Chair for its occupant to 
hold, in conjunction with the Speakershii>, ministerial or judicial 
position. The robes of the Speaker are the robes of the Master 
of the Rolls, from the circumstance that so many Speakerships 
have been held in conjunction with the position of Master of the 
Rolls. A Speaker was not infrequently a IVTinister of the Crown. 
Sir Edward Seymour was, as Sj>eaker, Treasurer of the Navy. 
Harley, in Queen Anne’s time, was, as Speaker, Secretary of State ; 
and Spencer Compton, who was Speaker from 3711 till 1727, was 
Paymaster-General. Arthur Onslow, in his first Speakership, held 
the office of Treasurer of the Navy, w’hich he resigned from the 
belief that the holding of the x'^sition of Minister of the Crown 
was incompatible with the tenure of the Speakership, whose holder 
must not be in any degree a member of the Government, but must 
preserve an impartial attitude towards every member of the House, 
and be the representative of the House itself free from all pre- 
dilection towards any' member or any section of members. It was 
not till 1790 that a statute forbade the holding by the S]>eakcr 
of any place of profit under the Crown during pleasure. Then, 
again, the holding of the Chair, so far from being, as now, the 
crowning prize of a public career, which owning to its distinction 
creates in public opinion and by a constitutional convention a 
barrier to further preferinent, and to any temptation when in 
the Chair to act with a view to further preferment, w^as held to 
be a stepping-stone to higher things. 

No fewer than four Speakers of the House of Commons have 
afterwards occupied the iJosition of Prime Minister. Robert 
Harley, elected Speaker in 1700, w'as advanced to the Peerage as 
Earl of Oxford and filled the leading Ministerial position. Spencer 
Compton,. Speaker of the House from 1714 till 1727, and created 
Earl of Wilmington, was First Ltord of the Treasury in 1742-48. 
William Wyndham Grenville, 8x)eakoT in 1789 and created Ijord 
Grenville, took the lead in the Ministry of All the Talents in 
1806-7 ; and Henry Addington, Speaker from 1789 till 1801 and 
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afterwards Viscoisnt Sidmouth, was Prime Minister from 1801 
till 1804. Speakers were in constant touch with the leaders of 
the party to which they belonged before their election to the Chair, 
and they still continued to be members of their respective parties. 
Thus Sir Charles Manners Sutton, who was Speaker from 1817 till 
*1884, was twice pressed to take office in Tory Administrations, and 
in 1882 declined after some hesitation to undertake the formation 
of a Tory Government. It was deemed to be in consonance with 
, the dignity of the Speaker’s office to take part in debate in the 
House when in Committee. Sir Plctcher Norton , who was Speaker 
from 1770 till 1780, was a vehement opponent of the North 
Administration, and made, most vigorous attacks upon it in 
speeches delivered in Committee of the whole House. Mr. Adding- 
ton, when S 7 >eaker, suggested in Committee the idea of an Income 
Tax. Mr. Speaker Abbot was, in Committee, a successful and 
acrimonious opponent and critic of propt^sals for Homan Catholic 
EmancipatioTi. Sir Charles Manners Sutton intervened in Com- 
mittee against the Catholic Helief Bill of 1825 and the University 
Bill of 1884. As the episode of 1629, which nt the moment was a 
setback t-o Parliamentary fights nnd liberties, was the first step 
to the establishment of the principle that the Speaker should be 
the servant of the House of Commons, so a noted episode in 1818, 
although an apparent defeat, was the first B^ep to the esta-blish- 
ment of the principle that a Speaker should be, from the assump- 
tion of the office, wholly free from party influences or predilections 
— a position admirably explained and ex 7 x>nndcd bj" Mr. Speaker 
Peel in 1884, who, in a speech in response to the toast of the 
House of Commons, said that he knew no politics and no party ; 
ho was no longer a partisan ; and as long as he had the honour to 
preside over the consultations of the House of Commons his desire 
would be to act impartially between the two great parties which 
govern this country. The ideal of a Speaker independent of party, 
after the formation of Government by party, is merely the com- 
plement of the ideal of a Speaker independent of Court influence 
before the establishment of party or Parliamentary government. 

That ideal was realised by Onslow in his tenure of the 
Chair from 1728 till 1760. When, for instance, Pelham suggested 
to Onslow another term as Speaker in the Chair, he was told that 
he must not expect that Onslo%v would act otherwise than he had 
hitherto done, “and which he knew,” added Onslow, “was not 
always pleasing to Ministers.” “I shall as little like, as anyone in 
my station,” Pelham replied, “to have a Speaker in set opposition 
to me and to measures I may carry on , but I should as little like 
to have a Speaker over-complaisant either to me or to them.** 
Onslow’s ideal of a non-partisan Speaker was not aimed at and 
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•till less realised some of his soccessors. It was not, for 
instance, the standard of Mr. Speaker Addington, who, having 
been elected to the Chair by the influence of Pitt, forbore in May, 
1798, from calling Pitt to order for imputing unpatriotic motives 
to Tierney — an incident which led to a hostile meeting between 
Pitt and Tierney. Still, the feeling that a Speaker should be free 
from partisanship was becoming strong. The influence of that 
feeling was manifested in the failure of Sir Fletcher Norton in 
1780 to secure re-election to the Chair and in the recognition, as , 
in the case of Addington, that a gentleman who had once occupied 
the Chair should not, on ceasing to be a Speaker, be a private 
member of the House of Commons. The prevalence of the 
feeling was proved by the fact that when Pitt as IMme Minister 
was desirous in 1789 of proposing Addington for the Chair, Mr. 
Hutsell, the learned Clerk of the House of Commons, on being 
consulted, said : “I think that the choice of the Speaker should 
not be on the motion of the Minister. Indeed, an invidious use 
might be made of it to represent you (Addington) as the friend 
of the Minister rather than the choice of the House.” 

An incident at the close of the Session of 1813 was the proximate 
cause of the establishment of the principle that the Speaker of 
the House of Commons must be absolutely independent of party, 
and must regulate his whole action and conduct in accordance 
with this principle. Mr. Speaker Abbot (Lord Colchester) on 
May 24th, 1813, when the Catholic Belief Bill was in Committee, 
made a speech which caused the rejection, by a majority of four 
votes, of a clause to enable Boinan Catholics to sit and vote in 
Parliament, and led to the withdrawal of the Bill. In his address 
as Speaker to the Prince Begent on presenting the Money Bill 
at the Bar of the House of Lord.s at the close of the Session on 
July 22nd, 1813, Mr. Speaker Abbot used the opportunity of 
making a political sijeech in opposition to the Boman Catholic 
claims. This led to the proposal of a vote of censure on the 
Speaker on April 92nd, 1814, when the debate showed that Abbot’s 
conduct was the subject of unanimous disapproval, although for 
tactical reasons the motion was rejected. Abbot in self-defence 
relied on precedents of the sixteenth century, and Canning said 
that his speech contained nothing which called for the inter- 
ference of the House, having regard to its established practices 
and privileges. Sir Erskinc May, however, characterises Mr. 
Speaker Abbot’s speech as ”an act of indiscretion if not of dis- 
order, which placed him in the awkward position of defending 
himself in the Chair from a proxx>sed vote of censure. From 
embarrassment he was delivered by the kindness of his friends 
rather than by tbe completeness of his own defence.” 
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Plunket denounced the Speaker’s speech as “one of the most 
lonxiidable attacks to the constitution of Parliament that has 
occurred since the Bevolution/’ while Whitbread drew a piquant 
contrast between the conduct of Mr. Speaker Lienthall and of 
Mr. Speaker Abbot, who “had used his eyes to see and ears to hear 
as a private member, and had used his tongue as Speaker to give 
utterance to that which he had no right to state.” Professor 
Bedlich thinks that the effect produced by the address to the 
7hrone of Mr. Speaker Abbot in 1813 demonstrates that the 
current of public opinion proved that the independence of the 
Chair from all political parties had come to be regarded as “an 
indispensable postulate of Parliamentary life.” Sir Charles 
Manners Sutton, Mr. Speaker Abbot’s immediate successor, still 
regarded himself as a party man when not actually officiating 
in the Speaker’s chair. His interventions in debate in Com- 
mittee were, however, few and far between, and then studiously 
apologetic in their tone. It was, however, thought that, although 
his conduct had been blameless in the Chair, the severance of a 
Speaker from all party connections should be absolute. On this 
principle he failed to secure Ire-electipn in 1835, when submitting 
himself for the eighth time for election to the Chair. “The 
political bias of the right hon. gentleman,” said Lord John Bussell 
in reference to Sir Charles Manners Sutton, “had not remained 
entirely inert, but had got the better of him and induced him 
to concur in acts which as Speaker he had much better have 
avoided.”^ To the Speakership of Mr. Shaw Lefevre (Viscount 
Eversley), whose term of office extended from 1839 to 1867, must 
be ascribed the permanent establishment of the principle of the 
Speaker’s absolute impartiality and, as a consequence, of his posi- 
tion as representative in reality of the House of Commons. As a 
rule, at a general election no opposition is pfiFered to the Speaker by 
the other party in his constituency. The practice has. moreover, 
been established that a Speaker who does not wish to^esign office is 
regularly re-elected , and tliat re-election takes ploce notwithstand- 
ing that the party from which he coires may be in minority in a 
new Parliament. The power conferred on the Speaker for the 
enforcement of order and the discretion reposed in him in the 
putting of the question in motions of closure would not be com- 
patible with freedom of discussion in the House of Commons if 
the Speaker were not merely absolutely independent of party 
consideration B, but, moreover, believed to be independent of such 
considerations. His salary being a charge by statute on the 

(l) Sir Charles Maaners Sutton, a leading figure in the epiaode of 1835, was, 
liln Sir John Finch, a leading figure in the episode of 1629, Member for Canter 
bury 
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ConsolidsMd Fund does not come before the Honse on the 
Estimates, and his rulings are to all intents , and purposes not 
subject in ]mctice to appeal from the knowledge that he con- 
siders himself the servant of the House as a whole and does his 
best as a great House of Commons man to carry out its wishes 
with due regard to the rights of minorities. The recent Orddr 
in Council that tlie Speaker, who is hy statute First Commoner, 
shall have precedence immediately after the Lord President of 
the Council, is an acknowledgment of the dignity and power ofc 
{he House over which he presides. The confidence deservedly 
reposed by the House in the occupant of the Chair is practically 
boundless. One change in practice would - perhaps strengthen in 
theory, although it could not increase in reality that confidence. 
At present, as in former times, the party in the majority' always 
nominates one of its own members in case of a vacancy in the 
Chair. It would be a counsel of perfection, but quite capable of 
realisation, that the gentleman best fitted for the office on the 
ground of merit exclusively apart from political services or con- 
siderations should be called to the Chair. 

,7. G. Swift MacNeill. 



THE BUBIAL OF GEBMAN SOCIALISM: A LETTEB 
’ FEOM BEELIN. 

Bmiux, October 10th. 

•f • 

JCST two years after Germany’s admission of defeat precipitated 
a revolution which, inasmuch a>s it was the immediate work of 
a handful of city discontented, must be considered primarily 
Socialistic, the Socialisation Commission, which has been sitting 
intermittently ever since, has rendered a report which indicates 
that German Socialism, long moribund, is dead, and awaits only, 
in the shape of frank admission by the would-be Socialisers, a 
decent burial. Being presented by politicians most of whom are 
vehement Socialists, this rcjwrt is a striking example of what the 
retreating Eussian General Kuropatkin called “Advancing to the 
North.” The report deals with the socialisation of coal ; and it 
is the second report which professes to say the last word on this 
relatively easy problem. Belatively easy, one may say; because 
while in the first days of the revolution many normally-responsible 
persons, well outside the impatient Siwrtacist-Bolshevik circle, 
published comprehensive plans for the immediate socialisation of 
everything, that confident stage was over by about the end of 
November, 1918. After that it was admitted, even by such 
enthusiastic theorists as Kautsky and by such enthusiastic prac- 
tical politicians ns the present Federal President Ebert, that at 
best only “ripe ” industries could be taken in hand. 

The evasive, dishonest, and anti-Socialist catchword “ripe ” has 
run like a red thread through the two Sociali.sation Commission’s 
proceedings, through the Swialisation Law of Mardh 2drd, 1919, 
and through the speeches of distinguished Socialists as soon as- 
these were raised by revolution into ^wsitions of greater respon- 
sibility and lesser freedom. The use of the expression is a ruse 
for concealing retreat, quite as transparent as Knropatkin’s 
“advance to the North,” or any of the other verbal subterfuges 
of beaten commanders in war. The Erfurt programme, and the 
MarriftTi catastrophe theory upon which the programme's 
theoretical part is based, had no need of the qualification of ripe- 
ness. The programme demands, without qualification, the con- 
version into public property of “land, mines, raw materials, tools, 
machines, and communicationB,” in fact, cf everything essential 
in every form of production. It does not dedate or imply that 
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by mere stage of development certain industries may be fit for 
immediate sooialiBation, and certain not fit. The ripeness of all 
equally is involved in the assumed failure of capitalistic methods. 
And, indeed, Germany’s post-revolution socialisers do not act 
according to this untenable differentiation. They merely talk 
according to it. The actual procedure for two years past has 
been based on the assumption that certain industries by their 
ncLture, and entirely independently of their stage of organisatory 
or technical development, arc fit for socialisation. Analysed, this 
means that Socialism will aim at solving only the simpler prob- 
lems. But this fact, plain fact, is obscured by verbal devices. 
It sounds less helpless and is far more popular to say that 
** monopolies *’ should come first. In practice the question 
whether a branch of production is monopolistic or not has never 
been considered during the socialising attempts of the last two. 
years. The aim of the socialisers has been to find branches pro^ 
ducing a uniform product by practically uniform methods. Proof 
of this lies in the fact that coal and ]x>tash were the first branches 
subjected to the quasi- Socialism known as the “Plan-Industry,” 
f.e., the enforced syndicalising of all producing concerns in a 
particular branch, under a representative Council as director of 
higher policy. Better proof still is found in the fact that when 
the same quasi-Socialist organisation vas injix)8ed on iron, only 
raw and heavy half-finished ]>roducts were embraced. The only 
reason for this selection w*as that these products are uniform, 
and are produced everywhere in much the same way. The uni- 
form branches presented lines of least resistance. In two years, 
during most of which Socialists have been in office, and during 
all of which they have been in power, the more complicated, 
ultimate probIem.s of practical socialisation have never been faced. 

With the exception of electricity, and that only tentatively and 
partially, no “full socialisation” has so far been carried through. 
Full socialisation (Vollsozialijsicrun/i) means the complete transfer 
of private property into public — which means either State, .Muni- 
cipal, or Public Corporation — hands. The expression is used to 
differentiate from the “Plan-Industry” and similar control 
schemes based on continued private ownership. The new coal 
report is striking, because it shows that a Commission composed 
mainly of programmatic socialisers hesitates at full socialisation 
even in an essentially uniform branch. The first report on 
socialisation of coal was x>reBented on February 15th, 1919. Only 
three months had passed since the Socialist revolution ; but 
already the iron w*aB cold. Within a few days of the November, 
lOlQ, overturn, the leading pre-war Socialists took friglit. Alre^y 
in November the Prussian Finance Minister Simon raised the 
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question of ^^ripeness ; Hieir HuS (the Liabour leader who made 
such a stir at Spa) proclaimed that “the time has not come; it. 
has not come anywhere in the world “ ; and the People’s Com- 
missary, Herr Ebert, now President, declared that “the call for 
immediate socialisation of our industrial concerns can be con- 
sidered nothing more than the action of individual phantasts.” 
Nevertheless, on the question of coal, the Socialisation Com- 
mission which sat immediately after the revolution, went very 
„much further than the Commission which presented its report 
last month. It declared for immediate abolition of Coal 
Capitalism. Compensation to owners should be given on basis 
of pre-war average profits; all mines should go to a specially- 
founded “German Coal-Community,” a juristic x>urBon, which 
should decide all commercial and technical questions as a joint 
* stock company decides them ; and State authority should be con- 
fined t'O Banctioning the price-schedules and the incurring of mort- 
gage debts. The “Coal-Community” should be governed by a 
Coal Council mainly comx>osed of mine-managers, miners, and 
representatives of the consumer. The Community’s finances ' 
should be independent of the State’s ; but any profits should go 
to the State. 

This plan was “full socialisation,” in that private capitalism 
was to be eliminated. The plan was not carried out. The 
Socialisation Commission got into friction with the Ministry of 
Industry, and ceased its sessions. In the meantime developed 
the Wissell-Moellendorff sciicme of “Plan-Industry,” which 
embodies Dr. Walther Kathenau’s view that “the industry of the 
future will be private, but will be Rubj«;t tO control.” Coal ivaB 
the first branch organised on these lines. As, after coal, the two 
other great uniform industries — ^potash and iron — ^were brought 
into the Plan-Industry ; and as even the boldest men did not 
design to socialise the complicated finishing branches, one might 
have concluded a year ago that full socialisation was dead. Dead 
it was, as far as the Scheidemann and Bauer Cabinets and their 
Parliamentary backers were concerred. But Germany is in a 
state of revolution ; and during revolution, not constitutional 
majorities, but the dc facto power, governs politics. The Berlin 
mob was the power. First the Government gave way to th^ mob 
on the Soviet issue. In February, 1919, the Majority Socialists 
and their Government rejected emphatically all plans to anchor, 
as the phrase went, the Soviet or Council notion in the Constitu- 
tion. These plans were considered sheer Bolshevism. “No 
member of the Government thinks, or has ever thought,” said an 
official statement, “of embodying the Soviet system in any form 
whatsoever either in the Constitution or in the administrative 
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Bppantua.” Within a few weeks* as result of the Berlin genenJ 
strike and disorders, the Soviet notion was ** anchored” irremov-^ 
ably in Article 162 of the Constitution. And under just the same 
impulse socialisation came back to life. The Kapp coup d*dtat 
of March produced a general strike of protest. The organisers 
of this strike, led by Herr Leghion, having finished with Kappr 
proceeded to finish w'itb the Chancellor Bauer, and inaeed with 
his sueoessor, Herr Muller, by^ dictating their own conditions for 
resumption of work. Most of these conditions were pure minority « 
dictatorship. The new Cabinet, for instance, had to be formed 
under the striking unions* control. The other important con- 
dition was that the Socialisation Commission should be revived. 

The new Socialisation Commission, like the old, is composed 
mainly of Socialists. In it are Kautsky, Hue, Hilferding, Pro- 
fessor Lederer, the former Minister of Industry Wissell, launcher 
of the Flan-Industry,” who, unlike I>r. Bathenau, one of the 
originators, regards that system as being merely an intermediate 
stage towards full socialisation. Dr. Bathenau is also a member, 
and was, in fact, the draughtsman of the majority's report; The 
most prominent of the nou-Socialist members is Dr. Carl von 
Siemens. The Commission first of all took up coal, not because 
that problem is specially pressing, but, according to precedent, 
because it is comparatively simple; because under the “Plan- 
Industry ” all coal-mines are already united into loc?al syndicates 
sind into a central trust. With coal, the only considerable prob- 
lem to be solved was expropriation and < coin pensat ion. The 
expectation was that tlie Cominission would proclaim for imme- 
diate expropriation by a large majority. -And, in fact, the whole 
Commission of twenty-thrcje members agreed upon the need for 
“wide-going” (not complete) abolition of the system of private 
profits from coal ; and most merri]>er3 agreed that the removal of 
coal-mines from private hands is desirable (against fair compensa- 
tion, all also agreed). But this time no clear majority could be 
found for immediate reinuval. The re)}ort of the large minority 
which does take tin's view agrees in t]i& main with the majority 
report of February, 1919. All coal (including brown-coal) mines, 
all cokeries, and all j^roducers of coal-tar raw materials for the 
chemical branch should be transferred U> u “Coal-Cominui 7 ity,” 
as designed by the first Commission; and the Coal-Community 
should be governed by a mainly' elective Coal Council. Imme- 
diate management should be in the hands of a Directory of five 
salaried ][>ersons, who should work on basi.s of a plan and budget 
annually sanctioned by the Council. "Kautsky, Hud, Lederer, 
and Hilferding all stand for this plan. 

The majority report is signed by, among others* Bathenau* 
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Siemens, Wissell, and the former Food Dictator yon Batoeki. 
It is strengthened by the conditional adhesion of .five mombers 
of the minority, the condition being that their own plan of imme- 
diate full socialisation cannot be carried through. The majority 
declares against the immediate abolition of capitalistic ownership. 
The mines should be removed from private hands only after a 
term of years, which is provisionally fixed at thirty. The present 
coal organisation and the system of private varying profits should, 
however, be at once reformed. The existing central Goal 
Syndicate XReichskohlenverhand), which is the executive part of 
the “Plan-Industry as regards coal, should be abolished, and all 
its functions should be transferred to the representative Coal 
Council (Reichskohlenrat), which at present merely directs general 
coal policy. This means that the technical ai^ commercial 
management of the coal industry would in future be not in the 
‘hands of an organisation of employers, but in the hands of a 
representative body of delegates representing all the interests — 
coal producers, coal traders, and coal consumers, vrith an equal 
number of employer and emx>loyee delegates •in each of the three 
groups. Until full socialisation could be carried through the 
mines would remain private property. But variable profits 
should immediately disappear. The Coal Council (henceforth 
also Syndicate) would sell all output on behalf of the companies, 
and out of the proceeds ]>a 3 * to the companies certain sums : (1) A 
sum sufficient to cover interest on, and provide for extinction of, 
fixed charges ; (2) interest on , and an allowance for amortisation 
of, all capital in future invested with the Council's sanction in 
extensions and improvements ; (3) interest on capital already 
invested ; and (4) a sum sufficient for amortisation of this capital 
within the term of years decided on. After this term all mines 
would become the property of the Council-Syndicate ; and with 
that full socialisation would be complete. 

The practical difference between these schemes is considerable. 
The difference, if one regards Socialism not as a mere scheme of 
industrial organisation, but as a means of property equalisation 
and class emancipation, is very small. In both cases the owners 
and shareholders would continue under different forms to draw 
the employer’s tribute, the Mehrwert, which it is the traditional 
aim of Socialism to do away with. In both cases owmers and 
shareholders are guaranteed against loss at the expense of the 
public. For whereas losses under nationalisation would have to 
be paid by the public in taxes, losses under public-company owner- 
ship (and that is' the real nature of the proposed Communities 
and Union) would be prevented by raising prices to the consumer. 
Further, both sections of the Commission attended to the other 
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aspect of the Mehttoeri^ the stimulus to efficiency that lies in 
extra profit-making. Paraphrasing August Bebers famous 
“Where no. profits are made, no chimneys smoke/’ the majority 
declares that : “ The decisive motive force of capitalistic' industry 
has been and is the factor of success. This is shown in sharp 
selection (of managers, engineers, etc.), in higher independent 
authority, in social and pecuniary advantages, and in public recog- 
nition — sometimes in the practical irremovability of a successful 
chief.” Both reports therefore agree that if the “Coal-Com- 
munity’s” salaried employees or wage-earners of any rank are 
to do their work efticiently, they must be tempted by profits. 
They must be paid special bounties for increasing output, or for 
cutting down operating costs. I^ouiities would be paid to success- 
ful directors, Successful engineers, and successful hewers and 
carters; and there would be no limits to the i>rofits of these except, 
the limits of their energy and skill. Considered as Liberationist 
Socialism, this project is very pale. The problem of full socialisa- 
tion of coal was ostensibly first submitted to the Commission 
because the present '‘ Plan-Industry ” in coal has led to all-round 
profiteering. The owners, ran the comi>laint, put up prices, and 
the workmen’s representatives in the Coal Council supjKirt them 
on condition that wages are also put up. The Commission’s 
recommendations would, if carried out, perpetuate this system 
in a new form. So that the two attem))ts made so far, one to 
quasi-Bocialise in form of “Plan-Industry,” and one to fully 
socialise by abolishing immediately or ultimately private owner- 
ship, lead to the same conclusion, that profit-making at the public 
expense (to repeat Bebel, “ Wo licin Profit tst, raucht kehi Schom- 
Hein ”) is the condition precedent of abundant and economical 
production. 

At present, the non-Socialist Cabinet of Herr Fehrenbach is 
preparing a Coal Socialisation Law. It announces that it is not 
bound by either of the Commission’s rejxjrts, and that the Bill 
being drafted will be its own. Farther towrards socialisation than 
the majority’s report it wdll, how’ever, not go. We see, there- 
fore, that in two years not only has nothing been done towards 
the expropriatory , Liberationist Socialism of the Erfurt programme, 
•but that even the plan of compensation with contemptuous dis- 
missal of the capitalist class into the ranks of the pensioners has 
broken down. The question is obvious : Is there any alternative 
line along which full socialisation may proceed? In answering 
this may be ignored Municipal Socialism, because this by its 
nature is locally confined, and as a frame for general socialisa- 
tion is particularly unsuited to Germany, where every big indus- 
trial interest is already syndicaUsed over most of the country. 
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* ^ ^ 

There remains the system of n^tionalisiation. State ownership 

proper. It is the paradox of German Socialism that, while along 
this line a great deal has been done, what has been done is 
universally condemned. Nationalisation was declared by the 
first Commission to have all the defects of capitalism without 
capitalism’s merits; and to-day the system is being liquidated 
as rapidly as the very considerable obstacles to liquidation allow. 

Yet if nationalisation is not in principle an impracticable and 
vicious system, no country had ever a better chance of developing 
and extending it than Germany had. The basis was already 
created by the w’ar. Even if the railways, which last spring 
passed from State into Federal hands, are left out of account, 
Germany is, with Soviet Itussia’s exception, the greatest State- 
producer and State-ernplo3’er in the world. She conducts on 
nationalisation lines for general industrial production all those of 
the vast former Army and Navy workshops and factories which 
are not needed for her present reduced defence system ; she con- 
ducts niiiuherless ch(*iiiical and metal works started with State 
capital d tiring the war; she works a large number of mines; and 
she was pul by tlie Electricity Law of December Slst last in 
possession of txiwer-stjitions and power-distribution plant. Yet 
hardly one German desires the extension or perpetuation of this 
State ownership, and JiteralJ3^ not one member of either Socialisa- 
tion Commission ai>provod of it. If, therefore, the triumph of 
Socialism, after failure of alternative s3'.steins, de]:)ends ujx>n direct 
Federal ownership and direct Federal management as a last 
resource, one may conclude that Socialism is indeed dead. 

Two years ago, to the majority of German Socialists, nationalisa- 
tion seemed the obvious, almost the inevitable, socialisation form. 
The supposed nucleus of socialisation was the Zwangswirtschaft, 
or system of State trading departments and semi-ofiicial war 
companies, with their absolute control over production, export, 
import, and distribution, which was an economic heritage from 
the war. In particular. Socialists in a hurry acclaimed this 
system as a basis for economic reconstruction. A week after the 
Armistice the Independent Frciheit, naturally no enthusiast for 
Hohenzollern achievements, proclaimed that “the war-industry 
system has supplied us with a series of organisatory institutions 
which need only very little alteration to provide practicable bases 
for socialisation.” For a time the doctrine here expressed was 
almost a religion. The Saxon Socialist, Dr. Neurath, who later 
played a queer rdle in the Munich Soviet Bepublic, acclaimed 
“administrative industry ” {Verwaltwigswirtschaft) as the greatest 
achievement of civilisation : — 

“ Nothing,** wrote Neurath, ** at present does so much to facilitate Soox'alisa- 

B B 2 
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Mon as the ciroumstaaoe that the war was an organiser in the grandest style. 
Militarism, that means, had a groat*miBBion 19 Germany. Its mission was 
to show how an entire national system of economy may, with clear ccm- 
Bciousnoss of aim, be regulated down to the minutest details from a single 
point of view. Az£d what Militarism created, Socialism will complete. . • • 
Let us therefore not ignore the fact that all the great 'War Central Depart- 
ments 'which Militarism brought into being are nothing other than tbs 
preparato^ stages of Socialism.’* 

According to this doctrine, the hardest part of Socialism — the 
organisatory part — had been already accomplished. A satisfac-. 
torily working system of direct bureaucratic management had been 
• created for every important branch of national industry ; and only 
a much easier task, the transfer of the capital interest to the 
State, awaited carrying through. This seemed, indeed, easy. 
Immediately after the revolution a by no means intemperate 
Socialist, Professor Wilmrandt, proclaimed that all land, fac- ' 
tories, mines, ships, tramways, and even shops should be imme- 
diately declared the property of the State. The proprietors, 
explained this Socialist, could simply be appointed managers. 
Unluckily, long before the apparently easy problem of transform- 
ing owners into managers could be taken up, the all-promising 
mechanism of State management w'as in full decay. Even the 
fact that the war exigencies, which led to its creation, con- 
tinued, sometimes in aggravated form, could not save the 
Zwangsicirtschaft. Since early in 1919 War-Trade Departments 
and War Industrial Companies have been liquidated rapidly, and 
all the four Cabinets have had to promise to abolish the ever- 
diminishing remnant of the system as quickly as possible. Put 
briefly, the causes of the system’s increasing unpopularity w'ere : 
Jthe State and the ^Iiinicipalities lost money ; production lan- 
guished ; home and foreign trade were hampered ; and, owing to 
the prevalence of illicit transactions, the ostensible aim of ensuring 
equable distribution and moderate prices was not attained. To- 
day, of the directly official War-Trade Departments only that for 
coal-rationing and cement remain ; while of the war-trade com- 
panies proper only the petroleum, textiles, boots, and new’spaper- 
paper companies have not been, or are not being, w’ound up. The 
textiles and boot companies direct only the emergency supply; 
in general, textiles and all leather goods are free. Of the 
important food products, meat was freed at the beginning of 
the month. The immediate result was a relatively abundant 
supply at reasonable prices. Breadstuff s and some dairy products 
still remain managed by the State, with the result that dairy 
products are hardly to be had ; that bread consists largely of milled 
beans and other surrogates; that potatoes are grown instead of 
more valuable crops ; that the important sugar-beet culture is 
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ruined; and that the beneficent State pays an S^marks price- 
cheapening subsidy on every 1,000-gramme loaf of inferior bread. 

But centralised nationalisation lost its slight chance even before 
these abuses of ** administrative industry** were revealed. The 
first Socialisation Commission unanimously rejected it as a means 
of solving the coal organisation problem; and, further, passed a 
general judgment on State management which, coming from 
Socialists, is very instructive : — 

“An obvious thought,** says the Commission's report, “is natur^ly to 
nationalise (verstaatlichen) the whole coal-mining industry, and the trade in 
its products. 

“The Commission is, however, unanimously of the conviction that the 

existing organisation of State mining docs not meet industrial needs 

The Commisson is ... . unanimously of the opinion that the whole 
official organisation — the conditions of appointment, advancement and 
remuneration, the budget and accountancy system, in short, the whole order 
of normal State management — would raise serious obstacles to the efficient 
working of the mines. 

“Every extensiem of State management is uneconomical, and is therefore 
to be rejected hn long as wo have no complete separation of the economical 
activities of the State from its political and administrative activities, as long 
as wc have no break with bureaucratic traditions in the business concerns of 
the State. 

“ The proceedings (if the Commission have, apart from any advantages of 
State mining, brought out such striking examples of the defects of this slow 
State-organism, that there can be. no doubt of the need for completely 
transforming the system of the mines that are already , in State hands. 

“Overburdening of expert officials with petty labours, undesirable transfers 
from post to post, salaries which are very low and which compared with those 
paid by private industry are absolutely ridiculous, hampering of free initia- 
tive, serious lack of any sense of responsibility in financial matters, c^om- 
plicatcd relations of subordination which even extend up to dependence on 
Parliament, year-long negotiations over questions which private industry 
would decide in a few hours; in short, control ovt-r control instead of con- 
fidence and cnooiiragement to independent action — such arc the characteristics 
of this (State) organisation.*' 

The second Socialisation Commission came to the same con- 
clusion. It follows that if the immediate transference of indus- 
tries to public corporations created ad hoc cannot be carried 
through, there is no alternative socialisation in their transference 
to the State. The movement is the other way. The immediate 
task before Germany is de-nationalisation (which naturally means 
dc-socialisation) of the too numerous enterprises at present in 
State hands. It is true that the German bureaucratic tradition 
in economic matters has not been broken, and that the methods 
adopted during the chair-Socialism craze started by Adolf Wagner 
and Schmoller in the ’seventies, and adopted by Bismarck and 
Wilhelm II., have not been formally abandoned. Industrial and 
trade over-regulation flouiish. As fast as the war-trade depart- 
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ments and companies of the Zivangawirtschaft ore liquidated, up 
under various pretexts start new control organisations; and by 
mere tenacity of tradition bureaucrats extend their grip even over 
those “self-governing” trade and industrial councils which were 
specially created as a foil to bureaucracy. Good instances are the 
new representative Foreign Trade Boards. When creating thesef 
the State reserved only tlie usual right of BU]>ervi8ion ; but the 
bureaucrats of the Ministry of Industry so meddle, check, query, 
countermand and cross that no self-government is left. This 
tendency increases the bureaucracy, and so increases the Federal 
deficit. On October 7th a representative of the Ministry of 
Finance reported to the Beichsrat that the Federal rolls for 1920 
contain 24,85*2 new official posts, and added truly that Germany 
is suffering from over-organisation. But this trend is unconscious. 
No Minister, no Socialisation Commission member, and no respon- 
sible politician would dare to proclaim programmatically ..for 
further complexity of the State machine. Bureaucracy is un- 
popular. The “Plan-Industry” won its easy victory- over full 
socialisation, not so much because it evaded the difficult expropria- 
tion issue — on that issue the rank and file of Socialists were 
against it — but because its advocates cleverly advertised their 
design of establishing self-government in industry, and keeping 
bureaucracy off. Financial exigencies will now compel the 
Government to handle the railways in the same way. The rail- 
way deficit this j^ear is .««ixteen milli«ards, which is about the 
estimated capital value Tof cour.«5e, in gold marks) of the whole 
Prussian system in 1918. T-ast spring the ^Finistry of Bailways 
announced a plan for putting business men, f*xperts, and railway 
employees, chosen on representative lines, in charge ; and last 
month the Cabinet re.solved to convci't the whole railway system 
into what is defined as “an independent economical undertaking.” 
The plan is not yet published ; but it seems certain that the 
creation of an independent fiublic company wliich will own all 
railways is designed ; and with that the State rjiilway system, 
which before the war wa.« an ob3ec;t of somewhat exaggerated 
admiration to foreigners, will come to an end. 

With it will come to an end the only kind of full socialisation 
that Germany has had or is likely to have. The collapse of the 
revolution’s socialistic hopes will then be complete. In this 
should be nothing surprising to anyone who studies the earlier 
developments of German Socialism. Thft framers of the Erfurt 
programme, which was irrefragable dogma in Germany for thirty 
years, took over from Marx a certain precisely defined theory of 
the inevitable development of capitalism ; but they did not take 
over any clear doctrine of the future socialistic State, a matter 
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which Marx hardly dealt with at all, and somewhat airily 
assumed had been arranged by his predecessorB. The Erfurt 
programme is edifyingly precise, even if mistaken, in its charac- 
terisation of capitalism ; but when from this it proceeds to con- 
sider remedies, it deals not with the socialistic State, but with 
measures which, except for one vaguely phrased demand for 
cessation of private ownership, are not socialistic at all. Some 
of these demands are specific political and Labour, but not 
.Socialist, demands which have already been realised in Germany 
and elsewhere- When the Marxian doctrine of capitalism, the 
catastrophe theory, was destroyed by facts and demolished by the 
assaults of Bernstein, Calwer, Quessel, and other Kevisionists, 
very little was left. But the entire hollowness of the theoretical 
foundation of Socialism was never fully demonstrated until the 
present German Socialist leaders began to explain away their 
failure to socialise a single branch. The explanation is — ^the 
disastrous present condition of German industry and trade. 
Hardly a month after the revolution had passed when a campaign 
in this sense began. Professor Lederer, later a prominent mem- 
ber of the Socialisation Commission, informed the public that 
“the more difficult a country’s economic condition, the more 
difficult it is to establish Socialism ” ; the Socialist Hue "warned 
that : “If we take up Socialism, we shall have to act as liquidators 
in ba.nkrupt<;j' ” ; and the first Commission proclaimed in its 
initial ^irogramme that “the first condition precedent of economic 
reorganisation is the restoration of production.” In short, when 
(through war, indeed, not through the internal collapse of 
capitalism) the catastrophe which the orthodox Marxians i-equired 
as tabula rasa for the. new Socialist order came, the faithful were 
blandly informed by their prophets that this catastrophe had 
ruined the prospects of Socialism; and that they, the faithful, 
must first restore prosperity, whereupon would be immediately 
demonstrated the i^racticability of the Socialist State. After this 
it is hardly surprising that the two former Ministers of Industry 
who had most to do with socialisation, Ilerr Schmidt and Herr 
Wissell, both demand the amendment of the Erfurt programme. 
But the best comment is Bebel’s warning at Magdeburg : “Demo- 
cracy must learn to distrust its leaders.” The restoration of 
German industry, the leaders know well, will not accelerate 
Socialism. After the patient has been spared a risky but, accord- 
ing to Socialist theory, curative operation on the ground that he 
IS too sick, who believes that he "will invite the operation once 
he is well? 

This, of course, does not mean that German socialisation 
attempts are at an end. It means merely that no more attempts 
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will be made by rei^nsible Socialists. What the mob may do 
is incalculable; what will be done even by the sober Majority 
Socialists, now that they are out of power, and again have more 
freedom and less responsibility, is doubtful. At present the 
Majority Socialists are believed to be negotiating with the fanatical 
Indej)endents with design to overthrow the Fehrenbach Cabinet 
on the strange ground that it, although non-Socialist, has not 
pushed the Socialism which when in office they themselves 
elaborately avoided pushing. That, however, is a party* 
manoeuvre. Nothing would drive a heavier nail into Socialism's 
coffin than the return of the Majority Socialists to power. 

Bobebt Crozieb Long* * 



THE MYSTEEY OE: “MACBETH” ; A SOLUTION. 

Few neater compliments were ever paid an English monarch 
than that with which James I. was agreeably surprised on his 
first visit to Oxford on August 26th « 1605. Immediately on his 
arrival he was arrested in front of St. John’s College by three 
youthful scholars in the guise of nymphs, who, in Liatin verse 
X>enned by Matthew Gwinne, explained that they were the sibyls 
of old who had prophesied the rule of Banquo’s issue, and came 
now to promise him all happiness and the continuance of the 
Banquo dynasty upon the British throne. A trifle less than two 
months later, when the King’s Players visited the University 
city, one at least of their number was hugely interested on hear- 
ing of the King’s satisfaction with this well-conceived device. 
Among his rare capacities as actor-dramatist was that of exploiter 
to the full of the potentialities of a new and imperfectly expanded 
idea, and his name was William Shakespeare. In the rich soil 
of his brain the academic seed quickly germinated, and the result, 
as one takes it, was the tragedy of Macbeth, produced, in all 
probability, at the Globe somewhere about the Easter of 1606. 
As handed down to us in the First Folio, this sublime effort 
resembles nothing so much as a vast and venerable Gothic 
cathedral which has had the misfortune to be tastelessly tinkered 
by an unimaginative restorer. The twilight gloom and mystic 
atmosphere remain, but there are jarring discords in the “frozen 
music ” which rudely mar the subtle harmonies of the ordonnance. 
An alien hand and a disturbing has long been detected in the 
witch scenes, indicating, after the manner of the day, a clumsy 
revisal of the play for reproduction after the bloom of novelty had 
worn off. Many as have been the attempts to solve the mystery 
of this sophistication — to determine when it was perpetrated and 
by whom — none has succeeded because none was able to gather 
together all the necessary components of the jig-saw puzzle. 
While the present writer cannot pretend that he has recovered 
all the missing pieces, it is his belief that the few which long 
and ardent research has placed him in possession of only require 
proper adjustment to enable the onlooker to arrive at an accurate 
perception of the main characteristics of the picture. 

Suspected though it has been for long, it is only within recent 
years that the sustained influence of the Stuart court masque 
on the extrinsics of contemporary dramaturgy has been scientifio- 
ally demonstrated. It was quite in the natural order of thinga 
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that the quaint antimasque dancing seen in these gorgeous 
holiday entertainments should have been transferred in due course 
to the boards of the Globe and the Blackfriars, where they served 
as adventitious aid to the attractions of new plays. Dekker has 
revealed to us allusively in a dedication that the antimasques, 
in close contrast with the grave terminal masque-dancing in which 
only those of blue blood and the blood royal participated, were 
invariably performed by professional players ; and it has been 
satisfactorily deduced from other sources that the King's Players, 
by right of their style and title as well as their artistic pre-' 
eminence, enjoyed for long a pleasurable monopoly of the work.' 
Among the plays produced by them in the period of 1611-13, it 
is known for certain that A Winter's Talc, The Duchess of Malfi 
and The Tiro Xohlc Kinsmen were all embellished (or disfigured, 
if you will) with specific antirnasque dances. Viewing this new 
departure as an offensive theatricality, Ben Jonson girded at it 
again and again, but wholly without avail. In 1612 he began 
by complaining in the preface to The Alchemist that “the con- 
cupiscence of Jigges and Daunces so raigneth so as to runne 
away from Nature, and be afraid of her in the only point of art 
that tickles the s|>ectators.” In Bartholomew Fair, two years 
later, he ridiculed the craze for these interpolations by bringing 
a puppet show into his play, and boldly announced his intention 
in the induction, taking occasion at the same time to give wider 
publicity to his old stricture : — 


“He is loth to make nature afraid in liis plavs, like those that bc£;ct 
tales, tempests, and sueh like drolleries, to mix liis liead with other men's 
heels; let the concupiseence of jigi? and dances reign as strong as it will 
amongst 3'ou; yet if the puppets please anybody, they shall be entreated to 
come in." 


Be it noted there was no redundancy in rare old Ben's twice- 
used phrase, “jigs and dances." The point has pertinent applica- 
tion to our present inquiry. In his day the term “jig” was 
commonly taken to mean a song in dialogue, and his use of it 
here indicates that concerted pieces, like the interpolated “Come 
Away” of Machcih, had already become x>oi>ular. 

It is a nice question and a relevant how far back extended 
this system of appropriating features from the court masques. 
Designed as a comic contrast to the staid dancing of the nobility, 
the antirnasque was the invention of Ben Jonson, and is not to 
be traced earlier than 1608. Before that, nevertheless, appro- 
priation had begun. One of the features of Campion's Masque 
in honour of Lord Hayes' marriage, as presented at Whitehall 

(1) On this score, see my article on " The Date of TheDuchess of Malfi ** in the 
iitAenoRim for November 21, 1910. 
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on Twelfth Night, 1607, was a oourtiera* dance of helmeted 
knights, in which the illusion of bare flesh gleaming through 
armour-joints was given by clothes of carnation satin largely 
covered by broad silver lace. There is little room for doubt that 
here we have the source of the dance of knights in armour in 
Per%cle», a circumstance, since transferences of the sort were 
seldom long delayed, which dates the play ca. May, 1607. 

One takes leave to think that the flrst antimasque of any 
. particular note would be eagerly fastened upon by its professional 
exponents for reproduction in the playhouse ; and the earliest to 
which the description applies was the Antimasque of Witches in 
Jonson’s Masque of Queens at Whitehall on February 2nd, 1609. 
Of the success of this, heightened as it was by a lurid scene of 
Hell designed by Inigo Jones, there can be no question. Elaborate 
charms and incantations were jicrformed, and the twelve uncanny 
hags, marshalled by “the L)ame,” delighted the aristocratic 
assembly with two weird dances, the one at the close of the scene, 
“full of prejxjsterous change and gesticulation,” contrary in every 
way to human habitude, executed, as Jonson tells us, “back to 
back, and hip to liij>, their hands joined, and making circles back- 
ward, to the left hand, with strange fantastic motions of their 
heads and bodies.” The niiisic coiniwsed for these dances, it is 
to be noted, is still extant, happily i)roserved in a unique collec- 
tion of instrumental masque music in the British Museum.^ 

Assuming in accord with the general mass of evidence that 
sundry members of the King’s Company were the x>erformers of 
this antimasque, one can conceive of no difficulty serious enough 
to bar the way to its public repetition once the idea had been 
entertained. It was not even beyond the power of the players 
to obtain the use of the fantastically elaborate dresses originally 
worn. All the court masquing attire was in the custody of the^ 
Yeoman of the Bevels, whose office was then and had for long 
been held by Edward Kirkham, formerly a co-manager of the 
Blackfriars Theatre. Kirkham ’s ])osition was one of no par- 
ticular emolument, and he was no« above lending out dresses 
for a consideration. It is, moreover, worthy of remark that in 
1600 the Bevels Office and Wardrobe were situated in White- 
friars, only a very short distaiice from the Blackfriars Theatre, 
which the King’s Men had just taken over. 

Circumstances militated for long against the public reproduc- 
tion of the Witch Dances. Theatrical affairs were in a transi- 
tional state, and things generally were in a bad way. Plague 
had occasioned the closing of the playhouses in July, 1608, and, 
save for a few days at Christmas, acting was not permitted agun 
(1) Add. MSS. 10,444, fl. 21 and 21b. 

B B* 2 
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till late in the November of the following year. One result of 
this, it would seem, was that Shakespeare, no longer a player and 
wearied out by his spell of corrosive inaction, retired for good 
to Stratford-on-Avon, thenceforth only taking occasional trips to 
town to bring his old associates a new play and to receive from 
them his dividends as “housekeeper.”^ 

In pursuit of their project of transferring the salient charao^ 
teristics of Jonson’s antimasque to the regular boards, the King’s 
Players were confronted by only one difficulty. *The dances were 
not of a nature that allowed of their introduction into any or 
every play, and it was deemed that nothing short of the provision 
of a new piece endowed with a suitable milieu would sati^actorily 
solve the problem. Few dramatists could have been more 
anxious for commissions at this grave juncture or more wishful 
to get breaking new ground than Thomas Middleton, who had 
found himself rudderless wdth the collapse of the two children- 
companies for which he had been writing. With things at a 
standstill, there w^as no opportunity of pick and choice, and, 
girding up his loins, Middleton thankfully accepted the commis- 
sion. Faced with the task of painting in a harmonious back- 
ground to Jonson’s hags, he was compelled to shelve his realistic 
predilections, so long exercised to advantage in mirroring con- 
temporary London life, and to set about writing his first romantic 
play. It by no means surprises that the result was not wholly 
satisfying. By dint of amalgamating a high-flown tale of Belle- 
forest with a tale of wizardry found in Scot's Discoverie of 
Witchcraft, Middleton succeeded in excogitating his tragicomedy 
of The Witch, a composition marked by much fluent versifica- 
tion and some flickering imaginativeness, but in which not all 
the ease of the writing can conceal the lack of homogeneity. 

The truth is that Middleton was compelled by the exigencies 
*to keep Jonson’s antimasque steadily in mind, and at the same 
time to avoid rank imitation. Making a gallant effort to 
reconcile so many disparate elements, he changed the sex of 
Scot’s wizards, gave them a common instead of a divided interest, 
and, after re-labelling Ben’s Dame Hecate, placed them under 
her control. There is, indeed, little in the witch scenes that can 
be proi)erly called his, save the two songs, *‘Come Away” and 
“Black Spirits and White,” in which, as Mr. Arthur Symons well 
says, “there is not only a ghastly fancy awake, but something 
nearer to a fine lyric cadence than he ever caught before or 
since.” 

(1) On October 16, 1608, he stood godfather at Stratford to William, son of 
Henry Walker, a local mercer and alderman. About that period he was at law 
with John Addenbroke, another Skratfordian, and on Febniaiy 15, 1600, won a 
suit against him. 
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Jonaon's masqne was published immediately after its peorform-' 
snce, Bnd, both in dialogue and stage directions, Middleton's 
play betrays its influence. Ben's couplet : 

Yet went 1 back to the house again. 

Kill’d the black oat, and here’s the brain, 

has its echo in Middleton’s “the whorson old hellcat would have 
given me the brain of a cat once in my handkercher” (I., 2). 

, Again, the spirit that summons the witches at the opening of 
“Come Away” is the “little Martin” of Jonson’s third charm, 
“he that calls them to their conventicles.” As a matter of fact, 
the whole concerted piece was directly inspired by a speech of 
one of the masque-witches : 

Sisters, stay, we want our Dame; 

Gall upon her by her name. 

And the charm we used to sny. 

That she quickly anoint, and come au'ay. 

Moreover, the curious direction in Act I., sc. 2, of The Witch, 
“Enter Ileccat, and other witches (with properties and habitts 
fitting),” warrants us in assuming that the hags in the play wore 
the identical dresses of the hags in the masque, since it recalls 
Jonson’s intimation that the latter wore “all differently attired; 
some with rats on their heads, some on their shoulders, others 
with ointment pots at their girdles; all with spindles, timbrels, 
rattles, or other vencfical instruments, making a confused noise, 
with strange gestures.” To make the inspiring cause of Middle- 
ton’s play the more assured, it is only necessary to add that, 
like The Masque of Queetis, it had two witch dances, but danced 
by six performers, not twelve, as in the prototype. Bear in mind 
these six witches : they w^ill help us very materially to read the 
riddle of Macbeth, 

With the renewal of acting in December, 1609, the King’s 
Players took possession of the Blackfriars, and, in all probability, - 
reopened that house with The Witch, That the play, whenever 
produced, proved a failure can be readily established. It remained 
unprinted until 1778, when Isaac Beed had a few* copies struck 
off from an old transcript now in the Bodleian. Inscribed on 
the front of this is “A Tragi-Coomodie called the Witch, long 
since acted by his Ma^i^f seruants at the Blackfriars. Written 
by Tho. Middleton.” Here “long since” is of vital im|k»rt 
because it nullifies the commonly accepted hypothesis that the 
play, so far from belonging to its author’s middle period, was one 
of his latest works. The transcription bears clear indications 
of having been made in Middleton’s lifetime. It was undoubtedly 
written out at his instance by a cc^yist for presentation to his 
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fribad; ThoinM io whom it bears a revealing dbdioati^^ 

Since the play reooained unpublished for considerably over a 
century, it cannot be pretended that this dedication was other- 
wise than a private tribute. From it we learn that Middleton, 
on Holmes's urging, had recovered from the players what he 
styles in significant phrase, *"this ignorantly ill-fated labour ot 
mine.** 

Circumstances go to show that, des]nte the failure of The 
Witch, the King’s Players were anxious to preserve its ^ng and , 
dance, then, on Jonson’s testimony, features of growing popu- 
larity, and, at some subsequent ]>eriod. certainly not remote. 


commissioned Middleton or another to alter Macbrth more or less 
with a view to their introduction. Much as we have reason to 
deprecate tliis tinkering with a innstorpiece, the custom of the 
times may be pleaded in mitigation of tlie olTenee. For fully a 
decade it had been usual on reviving an old play at court or on 
the stage either to add some si>ectacular feature or furbish the 
text. There can be little donbt that to the exigencies of court 
performance we owe the luasque in The I'cmprfit and the dis- 
figuring vision scene in CymheJinr. 8o long as ho was on the 
spot, and, possibh', in a few cases later when there was time to 
communicate with him, Shakespeare made the demanded revision 
of his own plays ; and the fact that the alteration of Macbeth 
fell to another hand indicates that ho had already retired into the 
country, and that the revival of the play was suddenly and 
hurriedly arranged. All the circunistances point to the opening 
of 1610 as the period of sophistication. 

Whether or not Middleton's was the desecrating hand to be 
detected in the tragedy, it is highly requisite to point out that 
the argument upon which that assumption is based, viz., the 
intercalation of his two songs, has absolutely no validity. Why 
should the idea prevail that the players had to gain Middleton’s 
consent before making use of his material, and, as a set-off to 
the appropriation of his songs, gave him the commission to alter 
the tragedy? Whether success or failure, once a play had passed 
from the author’s hands, it was no longer his, but became the 
absolute projrierty of the players. Hard fact shows that they 
could do with it what they pleased. Songs were freely trans- 
ferred from play to play. After doing duty in Measure for 
Measure, “Take, oh, take those lips away” entered upon renewed 
life years later in Fletcher’s The Bloody Brother. Much more 
remarkable is it to find that w^hen hovels Pilgrimnge was revived 
in altered form by the King's Men in 1635, it had absorbed a 
considerable portion of the opening scene of The New Inn, 
•Tonson’s ghastly failure of 1629. Fleay egregiously avers that 
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this was done with. JonuBon's knowledge and oonsent, Init rare oM 
Ben was not built that way. He simply had no choice or vdce 
in the matter. 

While it is not my present purpose to make offer at a deter* 
mination of the vexed question of the exact qtumtum of additions, 
alterations and abbreviations existing in Macheth, it is necessary 
to emphasise that all the vital changes were made with the view 
of incorporating with the play all the vocal and choregraphic 
features of The Witch, the main reason why the great scenes 
remain unspoiled. Hence sophistication is most readily to be 
detected in Act ITT., sc. 5, and in IV., 1, where the style of the 
alien hand is not Middleton’s, though the influence of his witch 
scenes pervades. One even finds it in that long-baffling stage 
direction (egregiously assumed to be a blunder), “Enter Heccat, 
and the other three witches.” Here the additional three go to 
make up the necessary complement, otherwise the six of Middle- 
ton’s play, whose original representatives, it is hardly to be 
doubted, were pressed into aerviee for the purpose of the dancing. 
This increase in number so as to constitute an exact parallelism 
is not alone eloquent of the source, but indicates a certain measure 
of rapidity in the transference. In other words, the acceptance* 
of this hyjx)thesis involves the dating of Macbeth, in the form in 
which it has come down to us, not later than 1610. And, by a 
remarkable coincidence. Dr. Simon Forman records having seen 
the tragedy at the Globe in the April of that year. 

Whatever may be the flaws in this solution, it surpasses all 
others in affording a master-key to many looked doors. Bepudiate 
it and Shakespearean exegesis must continue to stand aghast 
before the oppositions and perversions brought into the tragedy 
by the attributes of “the crowned empress of the nether clefts 
of Hell ” : attributes duo to the infiltrations of a second mind, 
incongruous with the primary conception of the three weird 
sisters, and serving no end beyond disturbance of the equipoise. 

W. J. Lawbencb. 
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At the {nresent time, and for many years to come, economy in 
all directions should be the keynote of our national policy, and ' 
in ik>ne can greater savings be effected than in our use (one may 
almost say abuse) of coal with which this country is so richly 
endowed. 

Our wasteful consumption of this commodity increases the 
cost of all manufactured articles, raises the householder’s expen> 
diture on heating, and reduces the supplies available for export. 
The last-named feature is particularly detrimental, as the ships 
that bring food and raw materials to this country largely depend 
upon coal for their return cargoes. If they have to sail out with 
empty holds, profits can be made only by charging double 
freights for the cargoes carried on the homeward voyages. This 
means higher prices all round, as imported materials directly or 
indirectly affect the production of every article used. Again, the 
export of coal improves the foreign exchanges and thus reduces 
the prices of our imported goods in their countries of origin. 

Before the question is discussed of bow our supplies of coal 
can be utilised to the best advantage, it is necessary to know the 
quantity raised from the pits, and the manner in which it has 
been employed hitherto. 

During the first half of the year 1914 — the last normid period 
before the wu: — ^the output from the collieries of the United 
Kingdom was about 140 million tons, or at the rate of 280 million 
tons per annum. Some difference of opinion exists among various 
authorities as to how this huge quantity was disposed of, but the 
following round figures will not be found very wide of the 
mark : — 


80 million tons for power, including railways. 

50 ,, ,, domestic heating and cooking. 

50 „ ,, gasworks and coke ovens. 

80 ,, ,, steamriiips. 

70 „ „ export. 


In any case accurate figures, although desirable, are not needed 
for a general consideration of how economies can be effected, the 
principles being identical for any relative quantities wUhin a 
reasonable percentage of the actual facts. We shall assume also 
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that, although the present output is much lower, the 1914 figures 
will eventually be reached again. 

Where the Greatest Abuses Take FiiAce. 

Our most wasteful use of coal does not occur in the domestic 
open fire as is generally supposed, but in factories which generate 
their power from it through the agency of steam. A big loss 
takes place when heat is converted into power by any means at 
present known, but this waste of energy is much greater if steam 
be employed as a medium than when a part of the coal in the 
form of gas is directly turned into work in a gas engine. At 
present steam is used in most of our factories, and, as many of 
the engines and boilers are of a very inefficient type, it is demon- 
strable that not more than 8 per cent, of the heat in the coal is 
usefully employed. Steam locomotives are equally wasteful, 
while coal used to produce electricity for railways is not used 
to much better advantage. 

A large amount of coal is also used in steamships, and here 
again most of the heat is wasted, but the engines and boilers 
used for ship propulsion being much more efficient than those 
on shore, while they are kept in better order, some 10 per cent, 
of the heat in the coal are available for doing useful work. 

According to a recent research by Margaret White Fishenden, 
D.Sc., carried out for the Manchester Corporation Air Pollution 
Advisory Board , the domestic open fire has quite a high efficiency, 
the only losses being due to unburnt products in the form of 
ash, soot or gas, and heat radiated from the back of the flue if 
on an outside wall. The heat carried away up the chimney is 
considered to do useful work by promoting ventilation. Still 
less loss of heat occurs in kitchen ranges. 

An instructive fact brought out during this research was the 
much higher efficiency of rich coke, produced by the low-tempera- 
ture carbonisation of coal, than coal burnt in its raw state. The 
advantages of tips type of fuel are dealt with elsewhere. 

In any case no considerable saving can be expected in coal 
used for domestic purposes, although the adoption of closed stoves 
and central heating would effect some economies, possibly 
amounting to 20 per cent. 

Coal is also consumed for making gas and for producing the 
coke needed for blast furnaces and foundries, but in gasworks 
it is used almost to the best advantage and very little waste occurs, 
the value produced in gas and by-products, such as tar and 
ammonia^ being nearly the maximum possible. 

Coke for blast furnaces was for many years produced exclu- 
sively in what are known as beehive ovens,** froxh which, and 
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the blast fumaees themselves, gas capable of producing a large 
amount of power was blown away into the air and wasted. 
Improved coke ovens, in which the tar, ammonia and gas from 
the coal are recovered and ulili8ed,*have now been largely adopted, 
while the gas from the blast furnaces is employed to produce ^ 
power. The waste from these sources is therefore being gradually 
eliminated, and will have disapi^eared almost entirely in a few 
years’ time. 

When considering the possibilities of greater economy in our 
use of coal, it is important to remember that certain products 
can be obtained therefrom which are far too valuable to be burnt 
for the sake of generating heat or ]x>\ver. 33iit these products 
contain a high i^ercentage of heat units, therefore if they are 
extracted more coal is required, unless economies in other direc- 
tions can be introduced. 

In order to obtain the greatest value in by-products the coal 
is carbonised at a lower temperature than in gasworks, where the 
object is to obtain the biggest yield of gas. According to figures 
given by Dr. F. Mollwo Perkin in a jiaper read before the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologists, a ton of ordinary coal, 
when treated in this way, yields 6,000 ft. of gas, 10 lb. of 
sulphate of ammonia, and 20 gallons of tar. A rich coke is also 
I>roduced, which makes an ideal smokeless domestic fuel, being 
easily lighted, while giving out great heat and enough flame to 
be cheerhsl. When distilled the tar will produce benzole suitable 
for motor ears and aeroplanes, lamp oil. creosote oil which can 
be used in Diesel engines, pitch, and otlier suhstances. In fact, 
every type of oil now derived from importer! petroleum can be 
produced from coal, and this was being done to a considerable 
extent in Germany even before the war — a development which 
was vastly extended when licr overseas supplies of petroleum 
were cut off. Unfortunately, even if all the coal consumed in this 
country were treated in retorts and ovens, the production of oil 
would not be largo enough to render us inde)iei^lent of imported 
petroleum. On the oilier hand, the home product would intro- 
duce a healthy competition with the overseas supply, thereby 
curtailing any unjustifiaVile raising of prices. 

It is quite evident from the foregoing facts that coal should 
never be burnt directly for the pnrjwse of producing heat if the 
greatest economy in its use is to be realised ; hence in the 
remainder of this article only the aforesaid rich coke has been 
considered. 

Several solutions of the coal problem have been put forward 
from time to time, one of the most revolutionary being suggested 
by Dr. Ferranti in 1910, in his presidential address to the Inetitu- 
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tion of Electrical Engineers. According to this scheme, aJl coal 
was to be treated in retorts and ovens, mainly at the collieries, 
the resulting gas and coke being used to generate electricity to 
be distributed all over the country. Electricity generated on this 
enormous scale could naturally be supplied at a very low price, 
the figure estimated being only one-eighth of a penny per electric 
unit against an average price of a little over three-halfpence just 
before the war. This scheme offers undeniable advantages, as 
electricity can be applied to every purpose requiring fuel 
excepting the propulsion of ships, touring motor cars and aero- 
planes. (A great many cars are driven by electric motors in 
conjunction with storage batteries, and the system has proved 
very successful in urban areas where electricity at a low price 
is available.) 

Hailway trains are also being driven by electricity, and, if the 
price were brought dow'n to the present equivalent figure to that 
estimated for the above scheme, every line wodM adopt this 
form of propulsion. 

A limited amount of coke would be required for mixture with 
the iron ore in electric blast furnaces — not to provide heat for 
melting as at present, but to introduce carbon into the iron. 
Electric blast furnaces worked in this way are already in use 
where cheap electricity is produced by water power, as in Norway 
and Sweden. 

Coke w'ould also be used for heating and cooking in isolated 
houses to which the cost of transmitting electric current would 
be . prohibitive. 

Under this scheme ships would be propelled by creosote oil 
used in Diesel engines, while benzole would be employed for 
aeroplanes and for motor cars in rural districts. 

The tar produced would provide us with toluol for high 
explosives, phenol for carbolic acid, and the basis for aniline dyes, 
while the large output of sulphate of ammonia would enable us 
to vastly increase the productiveness of the land. 

Another very Important feature of the scheme is that if at 
any future time a method of producing electricity direct from coal, 
without first turning the heat contained therein into power, is 
discovered, the distribution system would already be in existence 
and suitable for this new development. 

Coupled with these advantages would be the entire absence of 
smoke and a huge reduction in railway goods traffic owing to the 
elimination of coal so far as concerns distribution to private 
consumers. 

Against the benefits of such a scheme must be set an enormous 
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distoxbanoe of existixig indnstries and the inefficient use of the 
heat contained in the coal for heating purposes. The first of 
these drawbacks will be patent to everyone, but many people will 
not appreciate the second without some further explanation. 

liet ,us follow through briefly the process of turning heat into 
electxiiuty for distribution and back into heat again in the con- 
sumers’ radiators and cooking appliances. The first operation 
is to convert the heat from the coal into pow'er. It has already 
bew shown that to burn coal for the purpose of producing power 
is wasteful owing to the loss of valuable by-products. The coal 
would be therefore carbonised in retorts, only the coke and gas 
being used for generating electricity, and it matters very little 
which of these products is employed so far as the proportion of 
he^t converted into power is concerned. 

One way of converting coke or gas into power is by turning 
them into steam for driving turbines, in which case one-quarter 
of the availaMe heat may be converted into electricity under the 
most favourable conditions. The conversion of the coke into gas 
and the employment of gas engines for generating power, 
although more economical, must be ruled out because large 
enough engines are not available for the huge power stations 
contemplated. 

Having produced electricity it has to be ti’ansmitted to the 
consumer through many miles of copper l)ar, and during transit 
a certain proportion will be lost by leakage and lesistance. 

It will be seen, therefore, that with the most economical plant 
only about a quarter of the heat can roach the consumers* heatmg 
and cooking appliances, while, in spite of the high efficiency of 
the latter, some loss of electricity takes place, wljich may be 
taken at 10 per cent., thu.s further reducing the proportion of 
heat actually utilised. 

The result is not nearly so good as with the best form of 
domestic open fire, in which, say, 75 per cent, of the heat in the 
fuel is effective ; in fact, the waste of heat for domestic purposes 
would be approximately three times as great as it is now if 
electricity was supplied in place of solid fuel. 

Many electric supply undertakings deliver current at IJd. a 
unit for beating and cooking, and few would deny that this figure 
could he substantially lowered by producing electricity at the 
coal pits. JRut, even assuming the price to be only id., the con- 
sumption of gas or coke direct gives far better results. An electric 
radiator, for instance, using electricity at Jd. per unit and wasting 
per cent., will give out roughly 6,100 B.Th.U.* of heat for Id. 

VTYkea dMling with this quBBtioo. it i* nBcosoary to nome nieaiiure of 
h as t for the fraurponB of campairing the variooa methoda of utilising coal, and flm 
writar haachoaen thawaU-knownBritirii Tharmal XTnit (ganaraXly written B.Th.l7.) 
wliieh is the amount of haaS required to ratsa the tamparatura of cmapound of 
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Taking ooke at an average price of 40b. a ton* an open fire* < 
wasting 26 per cent, of the heat, will give out over 47,250 B.Th.n. 
of heat at the same cost. 

It is abundantly clear from the above considerations that any 
attempt to supply heat for domestic purposes in the fonn of 
electricity would greatly increase the consumption of coal instead 
of reducing it. Neither would any economy be effected by the 
universal use of coal gas for heating, as, if we take the average 
price at 5s. a thousand feet and the efficiency of gas fires at 
75 per cent., only 8,120 B.Th.U. are utilised for Id. against 
47,250 with coke. 

In connection with the “rich” coke already referred to, men- 
tion may be made of “Coalite,” which is practically coke pro- 
duced by the special treatment indicated above. A submdiary 
company of the British Coalite Company has erected a plant at 
a colliery in Yorkshire, where some 200 tons of coal a day are 
now being retorted, the coalite being sold for domestic and other 
purposes, while the by-products are recovered. 

Although coke or coalite makes no smoke, dust is still pro- 
duced, while for occasional fires and for cooking it is not nearly 
so convenient as gas, but it has been shown already that gas as 
at present supplied for public use is too costly to compete with 
coal ; it is quite j>ossible, however, to manufacture a much 
cheaper form of gas for heating purjoses. This is already being 
done in the Midlands, where the South Staffordshire Power Gas 
Co. are supplying gas at 9d. a thousand feet. Admittedly, the 
amount of heat contained in one foot of this gas is only about 
one-quarter of that in ordinary town gas, but even allowing for 
this feature the iiricc comes to only 3s. a thousand feet against 
6s. for town gas. Eased on this price the heat units for Id. 
amount to 12,5*25 against 47,250 for coke. 

It is probable, however, that gas for heating could be supplied 
at an even lower price than is charged by the above company* 
if produced on a larger scale. Moreover, when considering the 
rival merits of gas and coke, it must be remembered that the use 
of the latter involves considerable expense after delivery for con- 
veying it to the fires, laying the latter, procuring firewood, 
cleaning the stoves, and storing the fuel. Purthermore, owing 
to the dust produced, the general cleaning of houses would cost 
more than \rith gas fires. Hence, although coke would cost \esa 
than gas, the expense to the householder might be greater, owmg 
to the increased exist of labour, now so difficult to obtain for the 
small home, for domestic fires which arc only required occasion- 
ally for an hour or two. 
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If both suitable coke and cheap heating gas were available, 
the former would be largely used in open fires or closed stoves, 
wblSh are maintained all day, while gas would be preferred for 
cooking and for occasional heating. 

A reduction of at least ten million tons of coal per annum 
could be effected by the elimination of the open fire. The use 
of closed stoves, for which the new type of coke would be very 
suitable, is universal in other countries, and the high prices of 
fuel likely to rule in future inav bring about their adoption in 
the British Isles. 

The supply of power in the form of elect ricitj* is a very different 
proposition. In fact, it is rapidly becoming a universal practice 
in factories to convert the coal into power and thence into elec- 
tricity for distribution by copper wires and re-conversion into 
power where required. If electricity were generated at the coal 
pits and distributed all over the country, all factory owmers would 
purchase a sup^ily in preference to making it themselves. 

The production of all power at the pit-head is too drastic a 
development to hope for. but the generation of electricity on a 
large scale in central stations for distribution to. factories is 
already being done in certain areas. When this feature has 
extended all over the country we may e\]>c‘ct to see a great 
reduction in the amount of coal us<‘d for industrial purposes. 
The comparatively small electric supply undertakings in many 
of our provincial towns are not referred to in this connection, 
but the big electric generating companies of which the mains 
extend over several counties. Gas from blast furnaces and 
ovens, and exhaust steam from large engines, is purchased and 
utilised by some of these undertakings, with the result that they 
are able to offer electric current for power at very low rates. So 
successful has this principle proved that practically all the fac- 
tories, railways, tramways, and other concerns requiring power, 
in certain areas, now buy it in the form of electricity from the 
big companies. 

Some readers may be inclined to ask why the distribution of 
electricity is so successful for power while being a failure for 
heat. The crux of this question is the big loss, already explained, 
which takes place when heat is converted into power. If heat 
is wanted by the consumer there is no need to incur this loss by 
producing electricity, as the gas or coke can be distributed direct 
without any wastage at all. On the other hand, when power ia 
required, the loss in conversion must bo incurred cither by the 
consumer or in the central station. The loss is, however, very 
much less when the conversion of heat into power is carried out 
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on a large scale, while the capital charges and the cost of labour 
are greatly reduced. 

It has already been shown that the wastage of coal in gas- 
works and coke ovens is gradually being eliminated, and in any 
case the possible saving in this direction is very small compared 
with the other uses of coal. 

The only other source of consumption which offers any scsope 
for saving is the 30 million tons of coal used in steamships. The 
employment of oil engines for propelling ships is, however, 
rapidly extending, and in a few years' time the steamship will 
have become extinct. It is unlikely that coke will be employed 
in conjunction w*ith gas engines for this purpose, as, although 
much less costly than oil, it involves far more labour after delivery 
into the bunkers, bcsklcs taking up valuable space which might 
be iitilised for carrying cargo. Ocean-going ships w-ill buy their 
fuel-oil abroad, where the price is much lower than in this country, 
while coasting vessels will use oil derived from coal, assuming 
the price to bo lower than for irrij>ortcd petroleum, which will 
be almost certainly the case. 

It is not at all improbable that the saving in coal now used 
for stcamshixis will eventually amount to twenty million tons. 

There is yet another pt'issiblc field for economy in connection 
with our export of 70 millions of tons. If this coal was retorted 
and the by-prod nets recovered, a.s is advocated for all coal con- 
sumed in this country, the by-products would go towards in- 
creasing our home siipjjlies of oils, dyes, sulphate of ammonia, 
and other useful substances, while the coke would be as accept- 
aj^le to our foreign customers as the coal, supposing that they 
could get it at a proportionately lower price. Although more 
coal would have to be used in order to export an equivalent 
tonnage of coke, this feature should he far more than counter- 
balanced by the enhanced value obtained. 

It is not suggested thiit the developments above can be brought 
about suddenly, but if the principles ujx>n which they^ are based 
are recognised, they should gradually^ materialise. 

Combined stations for the ])roduclion of electricity for power, 
and gas and coke for heating, will be established in various 
centres, while existing supply undertakings are modified or super- 
seded. All 8hi]>s will be fitted with oil engines, and existing 
sources of waste in blast furnaces and coke ovens w'ill be done 
away with. 

The economics from these developments should begin at once, 
and when they are completed very large savings will be realised, 
while, without increasing our present output of coal from the 
pits, abundant supplies will be available for export. Moreover, 
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we shall tequire fair less impoited petroleum, and the suli&ite 
of ammoma produced will take the place of imported nitrates for 
fertilising, the land. 

Stated in another way, we shall make far more money out of 
the ooid we bum and export. 

In the light of the above considerations it is interesting to, 
note that the recommendations of the Coal Conservation Bub* 
Committee, which was ap}H)inted by the Beconstruction Com* 
mittee, closely accord with the suggestions made in this article 
for the more economical use of our coal supplies. With regard 
to the production of power, the Sub-Committee suggest in their 
report that the 80 million tons used annually for this purpose 
would generate three times the present amount if used 
economically. 

Put briefly, the Sub-Committee recommendations comprise . 
the establishment of sixteen super-electric generating stations for 
supplying the whole country, and the gradual suppression of the 
existing 600 undertakings. At these stations the coal would be 
so treated as to extract the tar, sulphate of ammonia and gas, 
the latter together with the coke being utilised to produce the 
electricity. So far as practicable the super-stations would be 
established near the coal pits. 

Whether the use of electricity for heating and cooking is con- 
templated is not clear, but in view of heavy losses already set 
forth as accruing from this practice, it is to be hoped that coke 
and gas will be employed for these purpo.ses. 

W. 0. Hobssaill. 



HEBZBN, THE FOUNDER OP RUSSIAN LIBERAIjISM. 

■A FBBLINO of peculiar resentment comes over every true Russian 
when he takes down from his shelf any book printed in the 
Russian presses of Liondon or Geneva. This bitterness is not 
. unnatural when we reflect that many of the authors of works 
printed in these places were men of distinction, whom Rusda 
ought to have cherished instead of turning them out to write under 
foreign skies. Their writings bear witness both to the lofty ideals 
which inspired them and to their struggles for a better Russia ; 
in fact, for a better humanity. 

As we look for the results of their teaching and labours, we can 
only point to the travesty of Socialism in Russia, with its attendant 
material and moral destruction, while the rest of the w'orld, 
unable to sever itself either materially or intellectually from that 
country, also shows signs of grave disquiet. Involuntarily we ask : 
Have all these lives been spent in vain and all these words uttered 
for nought? 

However, in order to form a dispassionate judgment or give a 
satisfactory reply to the above question, we must turn to the works 
and lives of the imigria themselves, and examine how far their 
grasp of realities was at fault, and their insight into historical 
events mistaken 

Among the intellectually distinguished circle of Russian exiles 
dhring the last century, the name of Herzen stands out pro- 
minently. Though he may have been personally less popular 
abroad than his friend Bakunin, and though his activities were 
primarily devoted to literature, his influence was great among 
his countrymen, and undoubtedly left a lasting impression* on 
Russian thought. 

A few months after his death, Ogarev affirmed that the works 
Herzen had left behind him would be held as imperishable heir- 
looms and that their sincerity would for all time strike a chord in 
the heart of every Russian reader. It may therefore be interesting 
in the crisis through which Russia is passing to turn to the pages 
of Herzen and test the power of his words to awaken hope. 

Alexander Ivanovich,^, Herzen, the illegitimate son of Ivan 
Alexeiovich Yakovlev, was born in Moscow in March, 1812. His 
father, a wealthy nobleman, was a typical representative of the 
older generation. Educated under the direct influence of the 
ideas of the eighteenth century en mode during the earlier part 
of the reign of Catherine II., he lived through the period of 
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reaction, which began soon after the outbreak of the French 
Bevolution. . A long residence abroad in surroundings antagon- 
istic to the spirit of his life in Hussia served to strengthen the 
lesson in liberalism taught him by his masters. Yakovlev was 
an example of that clash between two tendencies w*hich Herzen 
describes as being disastiuus to that whole generation of Bussians; 
making them not only “foreigners at home and abroad.*’ but 
also “passive onlookers, spoilt for Bussia by their Western 
prejudices and for the West by their Bussian habits,” they were, 
in 4^t, a “kind of intellectual ballast thrown out on an artificial 
life where sensual jileasures and boundless egotism wore pre- 
dominant.” 

Herzen’s mother was Tjouise Haag, a German girl who, after 
a romantic elopement, accompanied Herzen’s father from Stutt- 
gart to Bussia. But the fascination which she inspired soon 
“wore off, and, though she remained in the house, she uras a 
stranger in it. As the boy’s sympathy and understanding 
developed, the false i>osition his mother occupied became more 
and more evident to him, and it is to this unhax>pine&s at home 
that we can attribute many of the peculiarities of Herzen’s 
character. 

His father gave him the name of Herzen <o mark his love- 
story ; Vmt, averse to any disy>lay of feeling, he seldom saw or 
spoke to the boy, who in consequence grew up without a father’s 
love and attention. The atmosphere of tlie house was cold and 
unfriendly. The lK>y was relegated to his mother's rooms, with 
the servants and the servants’ children as liis only playmatgs. 
Young Herzen saw for himself how these people were treated 
and how the whole life of the house depended on the whims and 
moods of his father, who did not spare anybody, not even his 
mistress. Can we wonder that a strong feeling of protest was 
engendered in the child’s heart, all the more when he knew his 
mother was submitting to reproaches for his sake? 

The education of Herzen was wide but superficial, much time 
being given to elocution and dancing. A French master — an 
exile, however, who alternated his lessons with tales of his own 
experiences during the French Bevolution — seems to have 
exercised some influence on the lx>y, while the library in the 
house with its editions of Voltaire, Beaumarchais, and others 
gave him ample opportunity for reading. As be grew up the 
vehemence of his protest against his immediate surroundings and 
also against the conditions prevailing in the country developed 
into almost open rebellion. At the age of fourteen he formed a 
close and lasting friendship with Nicolas Ogarev, who encouraged 
him in his study of politics. They were both at an age when 
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abstract ideas of themselves are unsatisfyiDg ; moreover, Herzen’s 
mind in particular was bent, though vaguely, on plans for the 
realisation of immediate good ; and his preaching was concen- 
trated on the single object of alleviating want and poverty. 

Herzen went straight from the schoolroom to the university, 
vAiere he applied himself with success to physics and mathe- 
matics; but the comradeship of his fellow-students was a far 
greater factor in the final formation of his character than any 
the lectures he attended or the studies he pursued. 

The University of Moscow was then almost the only place 
in the whole country where people gave vent to opinions 
other than those professed or approved by official circles. It 
was the very centre of intellectual life in Xlussia, where men and 
women were not afraid to face the risk of BX>caking freely. The 
danger from an open expression of ideas only acted as a stimulus 
to the young men assembled there. Ijiterary circles were formed 
and meetings held in which politics were discussed. Herzen 
was among the foremost to join in those candid discussions, his 
views taking a more definite form day by day. Inspired by the 
teaching of Saint Simon and impelled by his romantic nature, 
he regarded the movement as a new revelation, and the young 
followers of the Herald of Socialism as dignified leaders of 
thought. “They proclaimed a new faith. Souls and hearts were 
laid bare in a new' world. Saint Simonism was the foundation 
of our ideas and our true corner-stone.” 

Herzen had, however, soon to pay dearly for his fir.'it experience 
in political enthusiasm. The Polish insurrection of 1831 gave 
a new impulse to the reactionary tendencies of the Government. 
In 1834, soon after Herzen had finished his course at the Univer- 
sity, a calamity overtook his circle of friends. During a dinner- 
party given by an informer. Government officials made a raid 
on the house, arresting the \vhole company as they were singing 
][x>litical songs. Although neither Herzen nor Ogarev happened 
to be present at the party, the same fate, overtook them. After 
several months of imprisonment in a Moscow' gaol, Herzen was 
sentenced to exile in Perm, but w^as almost immediately trans- 
ferred to Viatka, where he was employed as a minor official in 
the Chancellery of the Governor. During his enforced sta^ in 
this town he had ample opportunity of observing the seamy and 
sordid side of the autocratic regime. The outw'ard brilliancy and * 
strength of the central " administration might possibly have 
deceived an outsider, but at close quarters Herzen saw nothing 
but corrupt officials and the endless misery of the population. 
Measures of improvement were foredoomed to failure. Liawless- 
ness prevailed everywhere. Brute force was the only weapon 
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in use to oom]^ of order. These experiences not 

only intai|dfie4'^ €6 for the whole machinery of imperial 

governmetlt, bnt also served to increase his blind attachment to 
the mai^s. Among other friends in Viatka, a town devoid of 
intellebtaal life, he met an artist with strong leanings towards 
mysticism. The constant companionship of this man left traces 
on Herzen’s temperament and work, and although he afterwards 
persistently denied that mysticism had any attraction for him. 
in reality it took a hold on him which prevented him either from, 
steeping himself in the materialism of Feuerbach or assimilating 
'completely the positivism of Comte. A visit of the Tsarevich, 
the future Alexander II.. to Viatka put an abrupt end to Herzen’s 
exile in that town. The Tsarevich was so pleased with Herzen’s 
intelligence and conversation that on his return to the capital 
he pleaded the exile's case before the Emperor, with the result 
that Herzen was transferred to the town of Vladimir. 

The following years were the happiest in Herzen’s life. In 
Vladimir he married Natalia Zakharina, for whom he had formed 
an attachment two years before his arrest. The pages in Herzen’s 
memoirs in which the story of his romance is told give us a 
happj^ picture of this interlude. In 1839, having sei-ved his term 
of exile, he proceeded to Moscow. !Nruch had changed there since 
Herzen’s departure five 3 'ears previously. In his absence things 
had progressed. 

Literary and political clubs and societies or ‘‘circles ” took the 
place of the informal meetings of early days, and to these 
meetings everyone in touch with the intellect ual life of ^the 
country came. The most notable “circle,” founded by Stankevich, 
exercised a quite remarkable influence on the society of the day. 
But Stankevich’s presidentship of the club did not last long ; 
he died in Italy, whither he had gone to recruit his health. His 
successor was one of the most talented young men of the day — 
Granovsky, professor of history. These “circles” now began 
to declare their policies and to separate into two distinct groups 
— the “Westerners” and the “ Slavox^hils.” The philoBoi>hical 
letters of Chaadaev Tthe only notable representative of the genera^ 
tion of the Decembi^sls to escape the avenging hand of Nicholas I.) 
whi6h appeared soon after Herzen’s departure for Viatka had 
summed up the results of the autocrat’s rule. The demand to 
' be shown a way out of the social impasse was peremptory. Owing 
to the severity of the censorship, Stankevich’s “circle” had tried 
to keep out of i)olitics, and had in part succeeded, but to those 
returning from political exile this course was in the nature of 
things well-nigh im][>OBBible. Before definitely taking sides,. 
Herzen determined to study the works of Hegel, whose system 
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of exile to Novgorod^ due to a casual ci^cdsmi bli poli^iVl^thods, 
gave him a short but unwelcome leisure and an opp&rahuty of 
maturing his thoughts. Ultimately he decided to favour 
“Westernism/’ as might have been expected, declining to cast 
aside the Imperial inheritance bequeathed by Peter, as many 
Slavophils were then ready to do. Slavophilism was in the 
beginning vague and indefinite, but those who adhered to the 
^doctrine at once took up the standpoint enunciated in this creed 
that the llussia created by Peter the Great contained nothing 
worth preserving ; they looked back to, and drew their inspiration 
only from, Moscow and its history, thereby approving of auto- 
cracy, but in a patriarchal form very different from the autocracy 
of Peter. Herzen rejected both forms. However great the evil 
inherent in the Germanising of Bussia since Peter I., he pictured 
to himself a country in close co-operation * with, and taking its 
political ideals from, the West. If the West had not attained 
as near the ideal as he hoped, it was due, in his opinion, only to 
lack of courage and boldness. If the Bussian people only pursued 
the lines laid down by the West they would gradually evolve to 
something better and approach the goal quicker than any other 
country. “ The adaptability of their character,** he wrote, “ its 
femininity, its lack of energy, its capacity for assimilating, and its 
plasticity, make the Slavs a people dependent on others ; there is 
no people more capable of absorbing and incorporating foreign 
ideas and at the same time retaining their own peculiar character- 
istics.” Herzen was now a strong radical, and Feuerbach’s 
Nature of Christendom was his gospel. His pen was very 
active ; many articles and essays, as for example “ Dilettantism * 
in Science ” and ” Letters on the Study of Nature,*’ the ” Diary 
of a Young Man ’’ appeared in Oicr Country's Notes and The 
Contemporary, and attracted attention. His novel Who is to 
Blame ? also belongs to the period. 

Herzen’s radicalism, however, found little favour. The division 
between Westernism and Slavophilism became an actual split. 
The younger generation, it isl;rue, delighted in his articles ex- 
pounding the ideals of Western Europe, but* many of his friends 
refused to listen to his expositions of Hegelianism, which seemed 
to savour of Socialism, Materialism, and Bevolution. Under a 
severe censorship, and^ still worse, under police supervision, 
Herzen’s energies in llussia were doomed to miscarry. His 
activities were limited to the publication of a few magazine articles 
— poor return for his labour. But the new religion of humanity 
heralded by Feuerbach dispelled his feelings of dissatisfaction, 
and revived his faith in popular movements, while news of the 
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advent of a general upheaval in Western Europe made him wish 
to see things at close quarters. 

The death of 'his father in May, 1846, severing the only close 
tie which kept him in Moscow, decided him to leave Kussia. Full 
of expectaticHi, he cast longing eyes on the West in the hope of 
obtaining a solution of the problems of Ilussia's future. < 

We have pointed out that Herzen, at this stage, had a leaning 
towards Socialism and revolution, but his conceptions, though 
radical, were somewhat diiTerent from the interpretation attached^ 
to these definitions nowadays. Socialism was not then the 
elaborate doctrine it appears to-day. In his controversy with 
Bruno Bauer (1843) Alarx had, it is true, developed many of his 
theories and carried them to their ultimate conclusion, but he had 
not yet become an acknowledged leader. On the one side Marx 
put forw'ard a theory of absorption of the individual by society, on - 
the other Max Stirner, defending individuality, had propounded 
his startling anarchical doctrines. As Socialism only summoned 
men and w’omen to improve the lot of the poor, Herzen had no 
difficulty in assimilating it into his teaching, but when the actual 
position of the individual was threatened, he could no longer 
remain silent. The conservative followers of Hegel threatened 
individualism with the ghost of an abstract State ; socialists 
threatened to absorb individualism into society. Max Stirner, 
however, rejected both these solutions, declaring that individu- 
alism meant absolute freedom for every one to carry out his wdshes 
and desires uncontrolled by society and reason. These contro- 
versies forced Herzen to choose a starting-point of his own. _^It 
seemed impossible to him to harmonise the desires of the indi- 
vidual w’ith those of the State. A scKUcilism where harmony 
betw'een the individual and society and betw’een the individual and 
the State prevailed w’as the answer to the grave problem he hoped 
to get from Europe, but discu.ssions at home and in Germany 
raised doubts in his mind as to its feasibility, and damped his 
ardour. Politics only interested him in so far as they seemed to 
promise deliverance to sufTcring humanity'', and Socialism was only 
essential in so far as it conduced to that end. Moreover, Herzen’s 
attention and talent were more attracted by science and pure 
literature. The Herzen of the “ Letters on the Study of Nature ” 
show^ed him primarily a man devoted to science. The interest he 
took in jiolitics, though secondary, enabled him to take a broader 
view of events, but that this interest was not paramount was 
evident as soon as he passed the frontier, and his judgment 
became untrammelled by influences foreign to his own character. 
When at last Herzen crossed the Prussian border in January, 
1847, leaving behind him a Bussia enslaved by the despotic rule of 
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Nicholas I., he entered Europe as if it were a promised land. In 
spite of the immediate shock his enthusiasm received in Germany, 
he was not deterred, being convinced that in Paris his dreams 
would find their fulfilment, though not unaware of the blemishes 
in Liouis Philippe’s government. He felt sure he would find there 
free and bold opposition leaders the direct descendants of those 
who, fifty* years before, had written “Libert^, Egalit^, Fratemitd” 
on their hanners. When these principles were sincerely applied 
the social problem would, be had no doubt, be nearing solution. 
On reaching Paris his joy was unbounded, but it vanished almost 
as quickly when he stood in front of the Vendome column remin- 
iscent of deeds in which force triumphed. There was freedom in 
Paris ! He met men of advanced views, he saw Bakunin, his 
fellow exile and perhaps more celebrated champion of reform, 

** walking undisturbed in the streets with his friends, preaching 
as usual at the top of his voice and brandishing a cigarette in his 
fingers,” but it was not what he had expected. In the very first 
letters he sent home, published later under the title ” Letters from 
Prance and Italy,” he gave full vent to ex])ressions of disenchant- 
ment. There was an air of unreality, of shortsightedness, and 
narrowness, apparent in theatres, newspapers, and even in private 
conversations. He discerned in all of them the traits of a hated, 
petty ” bourgeoisie.” The semblance of free institutions waa 
imaginary, and he realised for the first time that autocracy could 
not entirely be blamed for the state of things, that the cause of 
the trouble lay deeper — in the peoyile themselves. Herzen 
unwillingly came to the conclusion that the people had grown old 
and decadent. A new light flashed upon him. The French Bevo- . 
lution, “w’ith all its stage effects, from the majestic introduzione 
to the heroic symphony, which ended in a moan at Wa’terloo, w^as 
nothing but the romantic finale in the history of the civilisation of 
Eiu:ox>e. Its results were nil : Jficn, rfrn, riVn, as proclaimed from 
the bar of the French Parliament.” 

Was this, he exclaimed, the whole picture of Western life, 
and did it really represent European life? Had the political doc- 
trines of the eighteenth century only ] produced a petty bourgeoisie? 
Were there no ideals left in Western Euroi>e? Disillusioned, 
Herzen looked downwards to the proletarist, in 'whose representa- 
tives he discerned spirit and force to create a new movement ou 
securer grounds and with more definite and more realisable aims. 
Science was, he said, the only safe basis on which a new world 
could be founded. In the Communist Manifesto just issued 
Herzen found an accurate statement of the 'world’s disease and a 
prescription for its cure. Society depended on solving the eco- 
nomic question on scientific lines, and the distinction between 
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bourgeois menoe a&d proletarian science made by Marx seemed 
to him a distinction of no value. 

It is easy to realise the effect on Herzen of all these new 
impressions and theories. They crowded in so rapidly that they 
gave him no time for thought or analysis. On the one hand the 
‘‘breath of decay was on literature, on the theatre, on politics, on 
the tribune and in Guizot, that * living corpse,* and on^he other 
there was merely the futile talk of a weak and outworn opposition : 
the result was tragic ! And somewhere from far below deep moans 
were heard.” Herzen craved to see a nation virile and free. In * 
search of such a people he set out for Italy, but he did not, how- 
ever, leave Paris without remorse. There were vague rumours of 
coming events, and even if the world were doomed to destruction 
‘‘Paris was the only place in which a man might meet his end 
with his mind and body at ease.” 

Jn the Bussian there are two words, shiroko i udohno, the 
former difficult to translate, but the sense will be more apparent 
from a similar saying of Peter the Great’s old servant, who when 
asked by his master why he had conspired to kill him, answered 
‘‘Um lyubit prostor a mne ot tebya tesno,’* f.e., “The mind loves 
space, and you cramp me.” 

As soon as he reached Italy he was carried away by the excite- 
ment dominant throughout the whole country. Italy in 1847 and 
1848 presented a curious spectacle of turmoil and commotion where 
ideals, social, political, and national, seemed to be on the verge of 
realisation. Here at last he came into contact writh a nation full 
of genuine feeling, and as if to crown all, on his w'ay back from 
^ Naples to Borne, news arrived of conflict and agitation in Paris. 
France, it seemed, was again to take the lead in a world-wide 
emancipation. “Paris w^as at last awrakening, remembering that 
it was Paris.*’ In his enthusiasms he admitted the falseness of 
his first impressions, and hurried back to the capital of the world 
in the conviction of witnessing its regeneration. 

Alas ! his sanguine expectations received a violent shock which 
almost broke him down. He found a Constituent Assembly 
ix>werless, a Provisional Government devoid of initiative with in- 
capable pedants at the head of affairs, the whole government 
machine in the hands of individuals who hid themselves behind 
high-sounding phrases and evaded their responsibilities : an im- 
posing edifice of stupidity upheld by an armed National Guard 
of shopkeepers and petty bourgeois. The eagerness of the new 
power to defend its position was destined to lead to a struggle. In 
fact, it took place in June (1848), when the streets of Paris again 
flowed with blood in the name of law and order. On the evening 
of the 2flth June, wrhen firing suddenly broke the silence, ho 
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realised what was happening. “He went to the window, leant 
his forehead against the glass, an^ remained sileht. Such moments 
are never forgotten; they are a lasting memory.’’ During the 
time he remained in Paris after June, 1848, he went through a 
new phase. With a mind turned away from revolution, he set 
out for G-eneva to rest and to meditate. The “revers de la 
m4daille ” of revolution revealed itself to him in all its bitter 
truth. In Geneva I began to realise more clearly that no( only 
was revolution defeated, but that it hud to be defeated.” It is 
‘ to this period of despair that we owe Herzen’s greatest and 
most remarkable work. Front the Other Shore. In it he relates 
his own experience, warning people of the bitter disappointment 
which revolution brought in its train and the utter hopelessness of 
achieving any good by violence. 

His worki^ published abroad had attracted the attention of the 
Huasian Government, who tried to compel him to return by seizing 
his property in Russia, but Herzen, who had returned to Paris, 
frustrated their design by selling bills to James Rothschild. As a 
result of this incident, humiliating to the Russian Government, 
Herzen was expelle<l from France, and went to Nice — then in 
Italy — where he stayed for two years. His residence there was 
full of unhappiness. His spirit was broken by the dissolution of all 
his ideals, while his home was made miserable by the temporary 
desertion of his wife. This blow was followed by the death of his 
mother and of his little boy, who perished in a shipwreck on their 
way to him, and very shortly after by the death of his wife, whose 
shattered health was not able to bear the loss of her son. In 
Gohsequence of these sad experiences, Herzen himself fell into a 
very despondent state. For solitude and rest he came to London. 
He was paesing through an intellectual and moral ordeal which 
resulted in a complete revision of all his views and sentiments. 
His disillusionment had been complete, and not unnaturally made 
him turn back to his own country for solace. Russia was to take 
a new place in his thoughts and a new idol was to be set up. 
"Russia and sacred liberty!" was henceforth to be his watch- 
word. The lesson he bad learned had been bitter, but it had made 
him anxiohs to impart his knowledge to his compatriots. In doing 
so he showed an almost prophetic foresight, and many of his 
counsels and forecasts are significant when read in the light of 
contemporary history. 

For a better understanding of Herzen’s conceptions of Russia, 
it is necessary to dwell in greater detail on the conclusions he 
arrived at after his adventures in the West. It is not eas^ to 
get at the skeleton of his doctrine. In an accurate analysis we axe 
bound to lose some of the peculiar charm attached to his work. 

VOIi. OVIII. N.S. F F » 
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The exoeptionai hnUittiicy of .his sl^le snd the stirriBg pictusM 
evoked by almost every sentenm add to the difficulty. Deme- 
cratical institutions appeared to Herzen as crude, unnieaning 
edifices cynically built up by men with false notions about the true 
ideals of hUUianity. Democracy was devoid of creative power, 
and therefore the future did not lie in democracy.” This, how- 
ever, is not the cry of a conservative frightened at the sight of 
a world f idling to pieces. The disillusionment caused by the 
political attempts he witnessed left on his mind a whole-hearted 
contempt for politics. The renovation of the world, he still' 
affirmed, was to be won by Socialism, but the ” Nazarean socialism 
preached by Paul in the Boman world.” The economic question, 
though at the root of the problem, must be raised to a sphere 
where all the ideals of humanity would find an echo. Without this 
response it would be sure to sink down to the level of animal life. 
Herzen’s millennium was, however, not cloudless. His experiences 
and historical insight forbade him to be optimistic. ” Socialism 
will develop,” be said, ” in all its phases ; a cry will rise from the 
titanic breast of a revolutionary minority, and a death-fight will 
begin in which Socialism will play the part of the conservatism 
of to-day and will be defeated by the future yet unknown revolu- 
tion.” The day when individualism ” will find its fullest expres- 
sion in the realisation of Socialism ” will be followed by a period 
when “Socialism will be felt to be the . heaviest chain on the 
development of personality, a chain w'hich must be thrown off at 
all costs.” But Plerzen had no doubt that Socialism was the 
doctrine of the immediate futiire, and the question arose. How w^as 
it to be established? What he had seen on ” both shores ” of the 
social movement in Europe filled his soul with doubt and fear. 
Was the expected catastrophe to lead Europe to a cataclysm from 
which she would never recover? It is at this point that his mind 
turned to his country. Europe did not know the real Bussia; 
behind the veil of s^^lendoiir of official Bussia little, if anything, 
was known of Bussia as a nation. The pathetic letter which 
Herzen wrote to Michelet in 1851 was intended to bridge the gulf 
of ignorance between Bussia and Europe. 

With unfailing judgment and penetration Herzen lays bare the 
faults of bureaucratic Bussia, corruption, degradation, and 
tyranny. But there was another picture — the Bussia of the peaa- 
antry who, though little better than slaves, possessed a gentle, 
loving, and deeply religious nature, whose conceptions of morality 
and law were different from the West, but were none the less 
genuine. Was not the fact that communal ownership in Bussia 
had withstood not only the assaults of Germanisation but also of 
autocracy without deteriorating, a clear sign that Bocialism would 
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he welcomed there? end Wem iKit the iden who gere up thirir UireB 
ill the struggle against autocraej suzeties that the roT^olution, when 
it came, would iK>t be in Tain? The Bussian people would remain 
slaTes until despots were dethroned, .but would then become free. 
‘*BuBSLa/’ to quote Herzen, “will never take a middle ooursb; 
she will never make a revolution in order to get rid of a Tsar just 
to replace him by other Imperial representatives, judges, and 
policemen/’ “Perhaps we are asking too much and* will get 
^nothing ’’ ; and on this note of doubt Herzen concludes with the 
narrative of a Bussian folk-story, which in his opinion gives the 
gist of the history of Russia. 

jealous Tsar suspecting the sentiments of his wife had her 
put into a barrel with her little son and thrown into the sea. The 
barrel floated on the sea for many years. Meanwhile the little 
• Tsarevich grew and his head and feet had not room enough in 
the barrel. ‘ Mother,’ asked the little boy, ‘ may I stretch 
myself?* ‘No, my dear boy,’ answered the Empress, ‘you 
must not stretch yourself else the barrel will burst and you will 
be drowned in the salt water.’ The Tsarevich remained silent 
for a time and then said * I will stretch myself, mother dear ; it 
is better to stretch oneself once and tlien die.* ” 

Unfortunately, Herzen did not live to see that Socialism in 
practice also means lm]x;rial commissars and spies, and that a 
social revolution in which politics are non-existent is an impossi- 
bility. His views might have become modified still further, but 
the new creed ho had made for himself saved him from despair 
and spurred him on to “work, active work on behalf of the 
Russian people who,’’ he added, “ have laboured so much for out 
sake.” 

The last i>eriod of Herzen’s life is very intimately connected 
with Russia’s intellectual and ixilitical development. Thirty yeaf*8 
of Nicholas I.’s iron rule had brought the country to a political 
deadlock. Herzen’s writings were almost the only outpourings 
of free speech in Russia, and thanks to his continual study of 
Russian affairs, had won a position of exceptional authority. In 
1853, at the outbreak of the Crimean War, he recapitulated 'his 
views on the Russian problem. In his correspondence with 
Williatn Liinton published in the New Bcpuhlic^ under the 
title “ The 'Old World and Russia,’’ he used the same arguments 
he adopted in his letters to Michelet. Russia now appeared to 
him divided into three camps — Official Russia, the sucoessors of 
Peter I. , with none of their master’s creative genius ; the Russia 
of the peasantry ; and New Russia, “ the few boys who had just 
pnssed their childhood ’’ and had thought out a scheme of thOii^ 
own for the good of their country. These young men hd.d been 
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enithusiasiio belieyers in European diyilisation and been disap- 
pointed, but the experience they had gained would, they asserted, 
spore postority from vain and useless attempts at political revo- 
lution. . Under their leadership Bussia could rely on triumphantly 
attaining to the socialistic ideal. “ Socialism would render the 
revolutionary idea a national one, and then serfdom and slavery 
would have an end.” 

The death of Nicholas I., the unsuccessful termination of the 
Crimean War, and Alexander 1 T.*b peace manifesto of 1856 inau-^ 
gurated a new era in Bussian history. The acute crisis created by 
the war had united the intellectual classes of Bussia together in 
an effort to bring about some change. The Slavophils themselves 
put forward Constantine Aksakov's formula, “the power of 
authority belongs to the Tsur, but the power of opinion to the 
people.” At this juncture Herzen began the publication of the . 
well-known Bell, w’hich, though published in London, quickly 
became the most influential paper in Bussia and an organ for 
ventilating every sore in her life. The outstanding reforms in 
Herzen’s programme — a programme approved of by the thinking 
men of Petersburg and Moscow — were * * the liberation of the 
peasants, the freedom of the Press, and the abolition of corporal 
punishment.” 

The Bell attacked the Chifwvuiks and landlords, gave the 
fullest information on the peasant question, and was practically 
the mouthpiece of every progressive spirit. Bussia was unanimous 
in paying homage to Herzen’s talent and courage. Unfortunately 
the Bell did not retain its position long. The relaxing of Press 
censorship, the freeing of the serfs, and the Polish insurrection 
divided the “ intelligentsia ” into tw'o camps, winning over to the 
conservative side a large number of moderate Liberals. Broken 
thus into two parties, the extremist section elected more violent 
spirits to direct their policy. This move towards radicalism was 
made by a group of writers and journalists, headed by Cherni- 
dievsky and Dobrolyubov, while the other group 'was led by 
Katkov and Chichcrin. Under the influence of Bakunin, Herzen 
took up the cause of the insurrectionary Poles, thereby estranging 
himself from the awakening spirit of nationalism in Bussia. He 
tried, in vain, to devise a plan for federalising Bussia and Poland, 
but the tactless threat of foreign intervention by the French hope- 
lessly wrecked any attempts at conciliation. His proxK>Bals to re- 
unite the opposing elements not only failed to meet with appro- 
bation, but his appeal for the convocation of a Zemsky Sobor also 
met with scorn from the rising generation. The hope that the 
Old Believers would come forward in this assembly and relight 
the national spirit of Bussia therefore fell to the ground. ** Young 
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BuBsia/’ with itB desire to introduce foreign notions into the 
empire, in conjunction with the attempt by Karakozov on Alex- 
ander II. 's life, only widened the cleavage existing between- him 
and the Badicals. 

He did not survive this crushing disappointment. In 1864, his 
influence all but gone, Herzen left England fCr Geneva, and then 
went on to Nice, paying, however, frequent visits to Paris. After a 
vain attempt to publish the Bell in French, he discontinued its pub- 
lication altogether in 1869. The great moral force he had exercised 
was now irretrievably lost. He stood alone, unable, in spite of 
his talent, to obtain a hearing either in his country or abroad. In 
fact, he had become a “superfluous person,*’ and his preaching fell 
on deaf ears in Russia. Inflammation of the lungs finally ruined 
his health, and he died in Paris on the 21st of January, 1870. 

The half century which has elapsed since Herzen’s death 
enables us to attempt an answer to the questions asked in the 
beginning of this essay. Was Herzen’s life lived in vain, and have 
his expectations been belied by the subsequent events of Russian 
history ? Herzen seems to have foreseen this question himself. 
His four “Letters to an Old Comrade” (Bakunin), written in 
1869, his spiritual legacy, are usually given as a proof of his dis- 
illusionment. Be that as it may, they give us Herzen’s con- 
structive ideas, and are an acknowledgment by him that progress 
is gradual, and must proceed on historical lines, and cannot be 
hastened on by violent means. True to Socialism, he recognised 
that the social problem was “in fact the only real problem,” and 
in ^this he was in agreement with Bakunin, but their ways of 
solving the difficulty differed greatly. Herzen’s study of the con- 
ditions of his coimtry and his close connection with the reform 
movement in Europe showed him the gulf which lay between the 
revolutionary minority and the population. It is the duty of the 
State to bridge that gulf and to find a way of adapting the views 
of the extreme sections to the backwardness of the people. Pro- 
gress can only be peacefully achieved if this duty is rightly under- 
stood by the State ; the process cannot be forced by methods 
subversive to society. The minority may succeed in the work of 
destruction, but “on the ruins of the old bourgeois world a new 
bourgeois world will arise, because the old world has not yet 
finished its life.” 

“ The new movement stands in need of apostles : to preach to 
friend as well as to foe is an act of love.” “ Let all sincere men 
ask themselves if they are ready to adopt the new conditions, and 
if the world is ready for them. Can anyone dare to declare either 
that the past contains nothing beautiful or that there is not much 
worth preserving?” 
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The events thiough which he had lived had made a deep im- 
pressioa on Heneii. If, owing to his intimate knowledge ci the 
ttend of affairs, he had failed to see popular movements in their 
true , perspective, his condemnation of ruthless destruction was in 
fill! agreement with the humanitarian ideals he had professed fnmL 
his earliest youth. And now, when history has given us again th6 
horrors of actual revolution , wc can only acknowledge the trutii of 
his words, that revolutionary movements, in tlfeir attempts to c(hi- 
stract a new world, get hofielessly entangled in the traditions they • 
fail to recognise. In the work done by the “socialistic corps of 
gendarmes ” lies a striking confirmation of Herzen’s dictum that 
the new world, if built up by force, can only be a new boni^eois 
world. Only a cordial and fraternal union with the people’s hopes 
and desires can save the world from a cataclysm and from that 
d^chatnement dea matttaisea fiasaions" which in “destroying 
ca|H.tal destroys also that other more precious capital which lies in 
humanity.’’ 


C. Haobrrg Wright. 



A PLEA FOR THE JPURTHBR STUDY OF NAVAIi 

HIBTOBY. 

There can be little doubt that hitherto the subject of navid 
history has not received the due amount of attention in our 
universities and schools. In view of the very obvious fact that 
the British Isles have collected the overflow of populajjion from 
the west and north-w^est of Europe ; that we are what we are 
largely because our remote forefathers successfully braved the % 
terrors of the deep, and their descendants fended olf and absorbed 
other invaders; considering, too, that, as these islands began to 
fill up, their rarplus population flowed over into other desirable 
lands; also that the Navy assured both the choice of the 
new abodes and the connection of the settlers with the mother 
country, one might expect that this fundamental topic would be 
set forth clearly and picturesquely in our histories. It is set forth 
neither clearlj^ nor picturesquely. The older historians almost 
ignored that side of our national annals. More recent writers 
have referred to it occasionally; but it does not figure as the 
underlying motif in our national symphony. In part, as will 
shortly appear, that neglect of the naval factor was unavoidable ; 
but let us consider two instances of it. 

Green’s Hisf^ry of the English People is in many respects an 
admirable work ; it is full of life, for the author rejoiced in the 
deeds that made England great. Nevertheless, at several points 
he omits to notice the achievements of the silent Service. Its 
achievements in leading up to the conquest of India and of Canada 
are almost entirely passed over. Headers of his brilliant pages 
would never imagine that control of the sea was the crucial factor 
in both enterprises. In the case of Canada he omits to mention 
the previous naval successes off Cartbagena, liagos and Bochefort, 
which crippled the French fleets about to succour the French 
garrisons at Tjouisburg and Quebec. Yet, apart from those pre- 
liminary successes, we could not with safety have sent overseas 
the great expeditions which won Canada, Wolfe’s triumph q,t 
Quebec is also recorded in a lop-sided manner. A few graphic 
strokes describe Wolfe’s failure to take Quebec from below the 
city, and his consequent despair. Then come the words : ** At 
last his resolution was fixed, and in a long line of boats the Army 
dropx>ed down the St. Lawrence to a point at the base of the 
Heights of Abraham.’* Then we have the story of Wolfe quoting 
Gray's Elegy ^ and all the other frills. But tiie historian has not 
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told US how Wolfe’s despairing army got above Quebec so as to 
be able to drop down on it, or how the light craft of Admiral 
Saunders’ squadron had run the gauntlet of the Quebec batteries 
and for days had been harassing the French by threatening their 
food supplies far up the river, thereby compelling Montcalm to 
spread out his forces widely ; or, finally, how Saunders with hirf 
other ships kept pounding Montctalm’s positions below Quebec, 
while Wolfe dropped down with the tide to Wolfe’s CJove. All 
that work of Saunders and the fleet thinned out the French lines • 
and enabled Wolfe to deal the fatal blow ; but it is left unnoticed, 
and the Admiral is not even named. 

^ Take another instance. No one will suspect the late Sir John 
Seeley of intentionally neglecting the exploits of the Navy. Yet 
his epoch-marldng work. The Expansion of England, devoted 
curiously little space to the arm by which that expansion was 
achieved and maintained. The paragraphs in Chapter V., deal- 
ing with the growth of the Navy, are excellent : but they are 
only paragraphs, whereas the subject required chapters. How- 
ever, it is only just to observe that, at the time when Green and 
Seeley wrote, information respecting the Navy was comparatively 
scanty. Seeley’s lectures on the “Expansion of England’’ were 
delivered at Cambridge in 3883, and it was not until 1894 that 
the first volume of the Navy Fecords Society appeared under 
the auspices of that great pioneer of naval history, the late Sir 
John Tjaughton : while the publication in 1907 of Sir Julian 
Corbett^ss work, England in the Srren Years* War, for the first 
time duly emphasised the part played by Saunders and the fle^t 
in the capture of Quebec. Tn truth, naval history is the Cinderella 
of the historical family : hut now she provides what all students 
60 much desire — an abundance of new subjects for research and 
a means of throwing fresh light on old subjects. There is still 
ample room for a long series of investigations into naval topics. 
Also there is equally a need that the sea-motif shall sound forth 
clearly and effectively in our general hi.stories. Hitherto it has 
come in only fitfully — Alfred the Great and the Danes, the 
Norman ConqucFf. SInys. the Armada, Blake, Rodney, Nelson 
— these fopic.s supply a few ultramarine sjdashes in text-books. 
Much more than that is required. Ju.stice demands that British 
history shall h^ tinged throughout with the green-grey tint of 
our northern seas. 

But the extension of naval studies is a matter of more than 
academic concern ; it is of national imY^ort. To insist on this 
statement might seem unnecessary, seeing that we have not long 
emerged from a terrible struggle, the issue of which was very 
largely determined the Royal Navy and the Mercantile Mariife. 
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Nevertheless, the moods of to-day are so volatile, and so Btrong 
in some quarters is the tendency to blot out the remembrance ' 
of the war, that we are in some danger of forgetting the lessons 
which it ought to teach. This tendency must be resisted; and, 
among other reasons, because some of the topics now prominent 
can be illuminated by reference to naval history. Especially is 
this the case respecting peace economies. Good service would 
be done by a review of the actions of different Administrations at 
the end of maritime conflicts. It might lead to some conclusions 
as to where economies were justifiable, also where they told 
against the efficiency of the Navy. It may not be amiss to glance 
at two cases not very unlike the present. 

The first is that of the Earl of St. Vincent’s reductions of the 
Navy after the Peace of Amiens (1802). It is a question which 
was at the time distorted by partisan prejudice and obscured by 
the misrepresentations of the parasites whom that vigorous First 
Lord rooted out. Champions of efficiency claimed that he went 
too far in some directions, such as the discharge of able-bodied 
seamen and of experienced artificers at the dockyards. These 
criticisms were in large measure endorsed by one who had been 
the greatest administrator of that age, Sir Charles Middleton 
(afterwards Liord Barham), formerly for twelve years Controller 
of the Navy. Middleton pointed out that those sharp reductions 
should not have been carried out until peace was quite secure. 
Of course, the Peace of Amiens was not secure. He 
also described, rather sententiously, his own plan of gradual ' 
reductions carried out in the years following the American War 
of Independence — a plan which brought about certain much- 
needled economies and yet soon admitted of great additions to 
the fighting strength.' Middleton (well siip|>orted by the younger 
Pitt) certainly contrived after the Peace of 1783 to combine 
economy with efficiency, so much so that the superior strength of 
the British Navy imposed on France in 1787 at the time of the 
Dutch dispute, and thus prevented a rupture of the peace. 
Similarly, it made the Spaniards give way during the crisis of 
1790. On the other hand, the unpreparedness of the British 
dockyards in 1808 (especially the depleted condition of their 
storesl was part cause of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens. 
Nai)oleoi1 could not believe that Great Britain would seriously 
withstand him at any ]x)int : and war was the. natural result of 
his confidence and arrogance. In that case. then, undue economy 
on our part proved to be deplorable extravagance. TJie ossential 
condition of true economy is to regulate the reductions according 
to the political outlook, and to limit them to those which will 
(1) TfSk LeUcra of Lord Barham^ Vol. UT, pp. 20, 32, 42, 60. 

VOL. OVIII. N.8. F F* 
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not Beriously deti^^ from the efficiehc^ of the Napy. The prin- 
ciples laid down by Middleton in his Memoranda on this subject 
afford even now useful guidance.^ 

AnothCT instance of ill-considered economy occurred at the end 
of the Crimean War. After that ill-conducted contest there was 
a loud demand for drastic reductions in the Navy and Army^ 
Among other things, the Government ordered the discharge of 
1,000 Marines, though that fine corps had only recently been 
raised to the exiguous total of 3,000 men. Thus, in 1856 it was 
to be cut down by one- third. Eighteen months later occurred the ' 
Indian Mutiny, which produced a veritable panic. Aooordingly, 
the Government which had turned efficient marines into the 
street, hurriedly offered a bounty of £16 per man to tempt them 
back again The same thing happened with seamen and soldiers. 
Now that piece of folly could scarcely have been perpetrated if 
our public men had had any knowledge of naval and military 
administration at one of its most difficult times, the return to 
peace conditions. 

The two cases just considered are also significant in this respect. 
They show that naval, like military history, is not merely a record 
of battles. Indeed, ic is in the dockyards, training ships, and 
class-rooms of staff colleges that the war of the future is won 
or lost. Therefore the student of naval affairs will devote much 
care to the details of administration and to all that pertains to 
the training of officers and men. On these topics more informa- 
tion is needed ; for though much has been done by those careful 
investigators, Mr. Oppenheim and Dr. Tanner, for the earlier 
periods, yet there is still room for research into the intimate life 
of the Service during the great age of the Navy — ^the age of Anson 
and Hawke, of Rodney, Howe and Hood, of Nelson and Colling- 
wood. The life on board ship, both aft and in the forecastle, 
should also be investigated, for the vital energy of the crews is 
a matter of prime importance. 

On this subject may I quote a piece of evidence? While 
examining the Admiralty In Letters for 1805 T found a report, 
which, I believe, has not been published, on the health of Nelson’s 
fleet after its wearisome blockade of Toulon affid the chase after 
Villeneuve to the West Indies and back. The document is signed 
by Dr. Gillespie, Physician to the Fleet, on board thS Victory 
as she neared Spithead in August, 1805. It gives the numbets 
of deaths and of cases of sickness during the period August 23rd, 
1803, to August 4th, 1805, for the whole fleet of eleven sail-of- 
tbe-line and two or three smaller craft', i.e., of a total, probably, 

(1) The LeUera 'of Lord Barham^ Vol. II, p. 199. 

(2) Sir J. fi. Bxiggs, ifaiial AdminMroHonB (1827-1892), p. 120. 
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of from 7,000 to 7|600 men. During nearly two years of arduous 
'Fork (not marked by fighting except against the elements) only 
110 men died and only 141 beeideB went to hospital. At the efid 
of the chase to the West Indies and back only 221 men were on 
the sick list ; arid .of these 46 cases were due to accidents and 
'Only 28 to scurvy. Gillespie ascribes this remarkably good bill 
of health to care, good diet, and the use of Peruvian bark. He 
also contrasts it with the sick list of Bodney’s fleet in the West 
. Indies, consisting of twenty sail-of-the-line and about 13,000 
men, during twelve months of 1780-1. Then there died 1,677 
officers and men, of whom only 69 died from wounds and 1,518 
from disease : 359 men also were invalided. Thus in Bodney’s 
fleet one man in nine died from disease in a single year, besides 
one man in thirty-five who fell sick. In Nelson’s fleet during two 
years only one man in sixty-four died. Of course, the West Indies 
was the worst station for health; but, even so, the contrast -is 
very marked ; and I think we may add that it corresponds to the 
contrast between the cold and egotistical Bodney and the thought- 
ful, warm-hearted Nelson. Some half-dozen times during his 
observation of Toulon Nelson mentions in his letters the subject 
of onions to be obtained for the crews ; and it was by attention 
to matters of that kind that he kept his men fit. Trafalgar 
could not have been won if the British seamen had not been in 
first-class condition ; the reverse was the case with the French 
and Spanish crews. 

Again, take the subject of the moral of the Fleet. An example 
of the utter collapse of twora/ and discipline is supplied by the 
mutinies of 1797, a subject which has received careful investiga- 
tion by Mr. CciTirad Gill. Anyone who peruses his nanrative 
mtist ask : “How did that old-w-orld Navy ever hold together, 
let alone fight?” Captain Brenton, B.N., who had seen much 
service in those years, states in his Naval History (1823) that 
the mutinies in the fleets were the most dangerous events in the 
reign of George III. They were, indeed, the most dangerous 
events in our annals — ^moro dangerous than Napoleon’s threats 
of invasion eight j^ears later ; for at the later date the British 
Navy, like the nation, was sound at heart, and scorned the 
menaces of the French Emperor. But when, as in 1797, our 
first line of defence failed ub and proceeded to blockade the 
Thames, ever 3 rthing was at stake. C/onsols dropped to 48 — ^the 
lowest point ever reached. 

While we are discussing* the question of the moral of the crews 
it is not out of place to notice the remarkable statements of 
Admiral Jellicoe in . his bobk^' The Grand Fleet (p. 87), that» 
despite all the 'Weary work of searching and waiting for two aild 

F F* 2 
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a half years for an enemy who would not come out, he never saw 
any signs of unrest and discontent among the crews of the Grand 
Fleet at that not very attractive base, Scapa Flow ; also that no 
commander could desire to see a finer spirit in the Fleet under 
his orders. By way of contrast, note the condition of the German 
High Sea 'Fleet in the year 1918. We now know that, all 
through that year and in part of 1917, the German Fleet was 
unable to meet the British Battle Fleet ; and this inability was 
probably due, not so much to the defects in the materiel as to 
a fatal decline in the moral of the German crews. The German 
Fleet therefore remained in port, and the seamen there under- 
went the steady deterioration which alvrays besets those who 
skulk in harbour. Finally, when the German authorities sought 
to force them out, there occurred the mutiny at Kiel (the last 
of a series of such events) which brought about the collapse of 
the German Navy and ^f the German nation. 

The cases now cited have illustrated the need of studying the 
moral of a fleet. It is important to know everything possible 
about naval strategy and tactics, about ships and guns; but it is 
equally important to know about the man behind the gun. 
Further, in all the national economies let us beware of under- 
mining his efficioncy. I venture to think that naval history 
points to the need of economising, after a peace, primarily in 
nvateriel; only secondly, and then very cautiously, in personnel. 

There are many other topics which attract the thoughtful 
student. The progress of naval architecture is a fine subject for 
study. Charnock laid the foundations of it in his ponderous 
tomes devoted to the development of the British Navy ; but there 
are wider aspects of it, e.g., a comparative study of naval archi- 
tecture, dealing w^ith the development of the sailing Bhix>-of-the- 
line when she replaced the galley. Such a study would show 
how the Dutch, the English, the French and the Spaniards 
solved the many new problems of the sea-going battleship. Also, 
a comparison is needed of our ships with the best French and 
Spanish models of the eighteenth century. There can be no 
doubt that by that time those nations surpassed us in the buildiirg 
of great ships; for Rodney, Nelson and Collingwood testified to 
the superiority of French ships like the Vitte de Paris ^ Tonnant 
or Guillaume Tell. Nelson asserted that there was not a ship of 
the British Navy equal in speed and fighting power to the San 
Joseph which he captured at Cape St. Vincent. Now, how came 
the French and Spanish designers and builders to be able to turn 
out those splendid ships, whose designs we had to be content to 
copy? Why did they succeed, and why did Portsmouth and 
Plymouth often turn out slow old tubs like the Britannia of 
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Nelson’s day, which always clogged her fleet? That is a thjBzne 
worth working out. 

Another technical subject is the development of tactics, first 
during the Dutch Wars, then during the wearisome yard-arm-to- 
yard-arm century (roughly speaking, 1680 to 1780), and finally 
during the time of innovation inaugurated by Bodney and Howe, 
and perfected by Nelson. Of course, this topic leads on to the 
further question whether that ingenious Scot, Clerk of Eldin, 
had any practical influence on the new developments. The 
subject of scouting provides attractive vistas, especially those 
opened out by those splendid frigate captains, Pellew, Keats, 
Blackwood, Baker and Broke. 

Convoy work also offers great possibilities for research. (Con- 
sidering how very much we as a nation depend on the convoy 
of food ships and tranBX)ortB to and from these shores, it is rather 
singular that no writer has treated tluB subject systematically 
BO as to arrive at certain general conclusions as to the methods 
of convoying. Obviously, the introduction of steam and of the 
submarine have greatly modified the problem of convoying ; and 
only a pedant would dream of modelling the rules of 1920 on 
those of Nelson’s day. Still, I believe that studies of the methods 
of that day would not be fruitless. No less useful a topic is 
the history of our naval bases. Indeed, an investigation of the 
circumstances which led to the occupation of this or that naval 
base overseas w'ould go far to explain British naval policy and 
the growth of the Empire. 

^Finally, in running over what may be called technical topics 
in naval history, we come to what is perhaps the most vital of 
all, viz., that of conjoint operations of the Navy and Army. 
Much has been done already at this important subject by Sir 
Julian Corbett and Sir George Aston, but T believe that they 
would be the first to assert that much more remained to be done. 
Several of the ** amphibious operations** (if I may use Sir George 
Aston’s happy phrase) have not yet been studied at all fully. 
On others the evidence is so incomplete that no conclusions can 
safely be drawn ; but there are enough cases to point to some 
general conclusions. I venture to name one, viz., the extreme 
importance of efficient small craft which can work inshore. 
Heavy ships cannot do that work. As a rule, they act only as a 
covering force, and they are helpless unless they have lighter 
craft which can go in close ashore and help to land our troops 
or beat off those of the enemy. Now, it is a very singular fact 
that, at the beginning of nearly all our wars, we have suffered 
from a deficiency of such lighC craft — corvettes, gun-vesaela or 
bomb-vessels (in our time they would be called monitars or gun- 
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boats). Ve^on bad not enough light craft at Carthagena in 
1741 > nor Hawke at the Basque Beads in 1T58. Hood stood 
in need of them in 1798, though he was sent to the Mediterranean 
to help our Sardinian Allies' advance along the Corniche Boad 
from Oneglia to Nice, a road which can largely be dominated 
by ships- guns. Thus, when that splendid windfall, Toulon, fell 
to him in August, 1793, he was too weak in bomb- and gun-vessds 
ip be able to keep down the batteries whereby Bonaparte soon 
began to threaten his fleet in the Inner Boad. The utility of 
small craft was also shown conclusively in July, 1796, when Sir 
John Borlase Warren was covering the operations of the French 
Boyalists whom he had landed in Qniberon Bay. After their 
defeat by Hoche they thronged back in disorder into Quiberon 
Peninsula until they came to Port Allighen near its tip. There 
they received effective puccour from two British sloops. Lark and 
Pclier^ whose fire held up the Jacobin pursuers. Warren's large 
ships were hel^dess, being kept at a distance by shallows and a 
heavy north-west gale : but the two sloops would probably have 
saved the situation if the Boyalists had not been seized by a 
panic and accepted the terms of capitulation offered by their 
implacable foes. The Jacobins opened the parley chiefly in order 
to stop the fire of the two sloops.^ 

Duckworth was very weak in corvettes and giin-vessclB when 
he forced the Dardanelles early in 1807. After he had made 
his way up past the Narrows and entered the Sea of Marmora, 
he could leave behind only one frigate, one prize corvette, a gun- 
boat and some ships’ boats so as to dominate the Turkish 
butteries which he had either partly or totally silenced. He was 
therefore nervous about his communications; and his nervous- 
ness was one of the factors that numbed his activities w'hen he 
arrived off Prinkipo, not far from Constantinople. Detained there 
by a head wind and strong current, he soon found out that his 
fleet did not dominate Constantinople, but that the Turks, 
working at the forts both there and at the Dardanelles, dominated 
his fleet. He retired when he had a favourable wind, and he 
was lucky to get down the Dardanelles at all, for the Turks had 
meanwhile been virtually free to strengthen their batteries at 
the Narrows, and Duckworth’s fleet would have fared ill if a 
foul wind bad spning up. The naval historian, James, laughs 
at Du'^ckworth and blames him for weakness ; but the fact is that 
Duckworth was weak in the craft that he most needed, vis., 
corvettes and gun-vessels that could hold the Dardanelles and 
prevent the reconstruction and arming of the Turkish forts. 
Nay, more, Duckworth summed up his experiences in words 
(1) PuiMjre, M4moire9, FT., S4S. 
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which ought to have bean well known to all those who planned 
tha same venture in 1016. Without a oox^siderable body ol 
soldiers operating on shore at the Dardanelles (so wrote Duck- 
worth) *'it would be a wanton sacrifice of the squadrons of both 
nations [Great Britain and Bussia] to attempt to force the 
Jiassage/’ Those wads are in the Admiralty Archives. 7et 
apparently they were nqt known early in 1915. Certainly they 
were not acted upon by those who planned our Dardanelles 
expedition. 

As to the necessity of possessing a large number of light - 
cruisers there can be little doubt. Becent experience has abun- 
dantly justified the claims put forth in 1905 by “Barfleur** in his 
bookj Naval. Policy, for the retention of light cruisers, even if 
they had not all the latest frills. He also condemned the mania 
for scrapping everything which was not quite up to d.'itc — a matter 
on which naval history furnishes useful lessons. Certainly the 
light cruiser and the monitor have proved themselves to be 
essential. The French writer, Cont^e-Amiral Daveliiy, has 
recently shown the mistake of French naval policy before the 
war, which left France without a modern fast light cruiser. He 
had protested, but in vain, against the suppression of that useful 
class ; and he i>ointB out how dire would have been the naval 
situation for France in 1914 if she had not enjoyed the protection 
of our light cruisers. Her neglect of the light cruiser was due 
to a false theory ; and this false theory was attributable largely 
to a neglect of the study of recent naval history.^ 

^NavaJ history merges into diplomatic history; for a fleet (c.g., 
Duckworth’s in 1807) is often used to enforce the demands of a 
Government. But it also has close relations wdth economic 
history. One of the most important duties of the fleet is to pro- 
tect commerce at sea ; also in time of W'ar it must prevent the 
fraudulent dealings of neutrals or sham neutrals. How far may 
the captain of a British cruiser go in dealing with neutrals or 
sham neutrals? That is a topic connected with Maritime and 
International Law. I also venture to think that very much remains 
to be done in elucidating the connection between the Navy and 
the Mercantile Marine. Perhaps it will bo found to be the most 
fruitful of the fields of research here rapidly surFeyed. We can 
only glance at another wide subject, the debt of our colonies to 
the Navy. They prospered because they had the protection of a 
powerful fleet. After the accession of William HI. English 
colonies enjoyed a sense of security wanting to those of the 
Spanish, French and Dutch peoples. Let us notice a definite 

(1)* Develuy, •*L6a EnaeigntmmUa mariiimea de |a Guerre onH^ffertnanieue, 
Pp. SO, 34. 
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instance. The safety of our original North American CSoIonies 
was known to depend on the Boyal Navy. A Parliamentary 
Report of the Board of Trade (1702) began with the statement : 
*‘The safety of Her Majesty’s dominions in America depending 
chiefly on the naval force to be sent thither at proper seasons. . . 
This was the fact ; for even in times of peace French warships 
or privateers were apt to snap up the merchantmen of New York 
or Boston unless ships flying the white ensign were ready to 
afford protection to the red ensign. Hence grew up the British 
North American squadron. Our American cousinB should remem- 
ber that all that naval protection was given without costing a 
cent to the American taxpayer. 

Somewhat similar was the origin of our Mediterranean 
Squadron. As our trade prospered with Leghorn, Naples, Ck>n- 
stantinople and Smyrna, it became necessary to protect our 
merchantmen from the Barbary or Tripoli rovers. The first 
British squadron which entered that sea in 1618 did so for the 
ostensible purpose of policing the Straits of Gibraltar against the 
Barbary pirates. After the accession of William ITT. it became 
usual to maintain a squadron in that sea, and partly in order 
to be able to threaten France from the South. But that squadron 
needed a base. Gibraltar became that base in 1704, and Minorca 
a few years later. After the loss of Minorca, Elba, Corsica or 
finally Malta became the chief base. How much of our naval 
history and of general history turned on the pos.session of a 
secure naval base within the Mediterranean is known to all 
students of history. But that development of naval and national 
policy originated out of the imperious need of safeguarding 
British commerce, in that sea. Tt was not until the year 1798 
that Bonaparte’s Egyptian Expedition brought to being another 
powerful motive, viz., that of safeguarding tlie 'overland route 
to India ; and, with the incoming of that Oriental motif there 
opened a new chapter both in our commercial, naval and diplo- 
matic history — ^a chapter which William IT. of Germany has in 
vain attempted to re-write by means of his Bagdad Railway 
enterprise. 

The mention of William IT. reminds us that, on the whole, we 
have been singularly fortunate in our world rivals. Our naval 
policy and national xx)licy have often been short-sighted and 
vacillating. But that policy ha* not been such as to drive the 
rest of the world ultimately into the enemy’s arms ; and to do so 
is the worst of y>olitical blunders. A time may cx>me when we 
shall encounter an enemy who is well prepared and not over- 
weening, who may therefore not drive powerful neutrals to our 
side, but may win them over to his side. Four times over have 
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we been saved by the vaulting ambitionB of onr enemies — 
Philip II. of Spain, Louis XIV., Napoleon, and William U. of 
Ghermany. The careers of all four rulers may well inspire us 
with legitimate pride; but they may also cause us a certain 
measure of apprehension, for those rulers were led astray by the 
'phantom of vain glory, and erred by “vain ridiculous excess.” 
lict that thought steady us in the hour of victory; and let us 
seek to base our Empire more than ever on the principles of 
justice and good-will ; for they are more lasting even than Sea 
Power. The supremacy of the seas can never be lasting unless 
it be wielded for the general welfare of mankind ; and I believe 
that, with a few sinister exceptions in the comparatively distant 
past, Britain’s maritime supremacy has been wielded, increas- 
ingly wielded, with that aim in view. That consideration will 
serve to remind us that naval policy and national policy are the 
fundamentals of Naval History. On the surface of our naval 
annals we see ships and men ; and the records of their achieve- 
ments are alike thrilling and important. But behind the ships 
and men there lies this topic : “What are those ships and men 
used for?” This question lies at the root of naval policy; and 
I claim that naval policy is the most important part of Naval 
History. On that subject there cannot be too much research ; 
for it illuminates the past and even throws some rays on our 
perplexing future. 

Naval History has a claim to onr allegiance in one other respect. 
It is a trailing in character. I believe that the study of the lives 
of our great seamen will have a steadying influence, particularly 
at the present time. These are years marked by restlessness and 
insubordination, often of an unreasoning kind. The life of the 
Navy is a standing rebuke to those defects. Insubordination 
never yet woi^ed a ship, except to her ruin. An anarchist fleet 
is a contradiction in terms. The true sailor early learns the need 
of discipline — that strict yet reasonable discipline which has 
increasingly marked the Royal Navy since the days of Nelson. 
Anarchy may for a time threateningly rear its head ashore; it 
can never long subsist afloat. Every sailor trusts to experience 
and to the rules founded upon it. He may listen with a smile 
to the yarns of a “sea-lawyer” in the foc’sle ; but he carries out 
the behests of the quarter-deck, because only so will the ship 
make port. J- Holt,.\nd Robb. 



A GERMAN EXPERT NARRATIVE OF THE BATTLE 

OP JUTLAND. 

After the bombardment of Lowestoft, Fregattenkapitaa (Com- 
mander) Georg von Hase, chief gunnery officer of the German 
battle-cruiser Dcrfflin^er, was, bo he tells us, particularly 
impressed by the mistakes and inaccuracies in the accounts of 
the action arising from the lack of \vTitten records of the orders 
given for the firing of the big guns or of the ranges and bearings 
taken. He instructed, therefore, a tried and exi>erienced petty 
officer stationed in the ship’s central artillery-control station to 
write down for the future every order given relating to the vessel’s 
main armament. He was instructed to note the salvoes fired, 
the sights used — which, of course, meant the ranges — and the 
bearings of the guns whilst firing. In connection with the battle 
sketches taken by the navigating officer, and based upon the most 
exact compass bearings and the log, it would afterwards be 
possible to work out course, bearing of guns and ranges for the « 
Derfflinger and her opponents, at various stages of an action, with 
mathematical exactitude.. Officers in other important battle- 
stations were also asked to make a written rcc^ord of all orders and 
communications which passed them. This system Commander 
von Hase worked out in great detail, and he frequently practised 
his subordinates in it. To it wc are indebted for the remarkably 
clear and detailed account of the Battle of Jutland w-ritten from 
a gunnery officer’s standpoint, and published recently in the 
Zwei Wei^seri Volker (The Two White Nations), which is by far 
the best Gorman account which has appeared of the battle. This 
work is illustrated by valuable and detailed diagrams, which, 
unhappily, we are unable to reproduce here. Fortunately the 
interest of the narrative is not mainly dependent upon them. 

Commander Hase begins his story with an account of the visit 
paid by the British squadron under Sir George Warrender to Kiel 
in 1914, during which the author of the book was attached for 
personal service to the British admiral. He berthed on board 
the King George, and entered into friendly relations with many 
of the British officers, and was thus able to gain a close know- 
ledge of the spirit of our Fleet and of the technical equipment of 
our ships. Reading between the lines of what he writes, he 
would seem to have regarded our gunnery methods as on the 
whole superior to those of the German Fleet. He notes the curt, 
business-like fashion of carrying on duty, but was disagreeably 
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imi^Bsed by the l^k of initiative on the part of pc>Bt<<iapl»dli8«^ • 
Meet of these seemed to him to have a strained and fatign^ air. : 
He remarks the superior comfort of the cabins and ward-roomS 
on the British ships, and traces this to the fact that the English 
were accustomed to long periods at sea, whereas the Germans 
t>i|ly made short cruises. The crews of the British ships he claims . 
to ba'te been inferior in physique to the Germans, and he notes 
the large number of faces that seemed to be of Jewish origin. 

Passing to the Battle of Jutland, Commander Hase describes 
how on the morning of May Slst, 1916, the German Fleet put 
to sea. Nothing more was intended than a raid upon enemy and 
neutral commerce. *'That the whole British Fleet was already 
at sea, and, above all things, steering a course converging with 
our own, no one in the German Fleet dreamed, not even the Fleet 
Commander himself.” There urere present in the battle-cruiser 
squadron, Derfflinger, Scydlitz, Moltke, von der Tann, Lutzau, 
the latter bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Hipper. Attached 
were numerous light cruisers and torpedo craft, which he does 
not specify more particularly. Behind the battle-cruisers steamed 
the High Seas Fleet, which he mentions as comprising twenty- 
two battleships — Konigs, Helgola^ids, and Nassaus. There 
were present six older ships of the Deutschlairid class. This gives 
the . Germans sixteen Dreadnought battleships and five battle- 
cruisers during the battle. 

The first report as to enemy ships reached Derfflinger at 4.28 
p.m., alarm-bells being sounded and drums beating to action. 
Frankfort at this time reported small enemy cruisers to the west 
of the German column. The battle-cruisers formed line-ahead 
and proceeded at full steam to the point re|x>rted. At this time 
the High Beas Fleet was out of sight astern, and the torpedo craft 
attached to the squadron could scarcely follow. They lost too 
much speed in the swell. Ajiart from that, the sea was fairly 
smooth, there was a light north-w^est wind; wind-strength 8. 
Derfflinger, which had been steaming north until 4.28, changed 
course to west. The first shot in tlie action was fired at 6 p.m., 
Elhing coming under fire, which she returned. Commander 
Hase’s first entry runs as follows : — 

“6.6. Our light cruisers report four enemy light cruisers. Not 
yet to be seen from Derfflinger.** 

There follows the order : — 

“6.80. Our light cruisers have opened fire. Direction on second 
light cruiser from the right. lioad with explosive shell and aim. 
Target right side water-line. 180 hundred (hectometres). Fire 
direction from right. Target lett SW.170 hundred.” 

Here it may not be out of place to note that there am very 
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important diflferenceB in the times as noted by Coi^mander Hase 
and those given by Lord Jellicoe in The Orand Fleet and by Com- 
mander Bellairs in The Battle of Jutla^id, We shall deal with 
this more in detail later. 

At about this time (5.30) Derfflinger sighted the British battle- 
cruisers. change had come over the scene, the small cruisers 
and torpedo craft had turned and sought cover behind us Battle- 
cruisers. We were now foremost in the row, the horizon in 
front wae freer from smokc', and we could make out some £lnglish 
light cruisers, which had turned in similar manner. And suddenly 
I saw through my i>erisoope great ships, dark colossi, six high, 
broad-beamed giant ships steaming in two columns. They were 
still far off, but were silhouetted clearly against the horizon, and 
even at this great distance they loomed massive and imposing.’* 

Lutzau, leading the German line, turned south 5.33, Derfflinger 
followed her, second ship in the line. Derfflinger's gunnery 
orders run : — 

“5.36. Sliip turns to starboard! Normal connections for fight 
to starboard! 170 hundred! 165 hundred! Heavy artillery, 
armour-piercing shell ! Direction on second armoured cruiser 
from left, 102 deg. Ship's speed 26 knots. Course E.B.E. ! 
170 hundred ! Our opponent has two masts and two funnels, 
besides a narrow funnel close to the foremast ! Target left 10! 
Variation of distance minus 1 1 164 hundred ! ’* 

The two columns of battle-cruiser.s were now steaming at full 
speed south, Hipper seeking connection with his main body, 
Beatty following him. At a range of 15 kilometres, about 17,000 
yards, Lutzau fired her first salvo and simultaneously signalled 
“Open Fire ! ’* Derfflinger engaged Princess Ftoyal, her opposite 
number, and she was four minutes in action ere she got “on *' 
to her target, a result which Commander Hase docs not regard 
as satisfactory, and which he explains by the fact that the officers 
charged with taking the ranges were too much concerned in 
identifying the enemy ships, and the sudden order to open fire 
caught them napping. At 5 h.'52 min. 20 sec., however, the order 
was registered “Good, fast. Effective.” This meant salvoes for 
heavy guns every twenty seconds, and that medium guns should 
join in with two salvoes, following each one from the main arma- 
ment. Derfflinger was at first “oversprung ” as Princess Royal 
fired at Lutzau, whilst the third ship in the British line engaged 
the third German. This, however, did not last long. “I looked 
again at the gun-turrets of our opponent and saw that the guns 
were directed very exactly on us. . . . Suddenly I made a dis- 
covery which set me in amazement. I distinctly saw by every 
salvo which the enemy shot four or five shots coming through 
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the air. They looked like long black points. They grew some- 
what larger, and suddenly Hey ! Presto 1 they were there, and 
exploded on striking the water or the ship with a terrific crash. 

I finally could tell with fair accuracy where the shots were going 
to strike, whether forward or aft, or if they meant to honour us 
personally.” 

The range closed to 115 hm., about 13,000 yards, at 6.65, but 
afterwards it opened out to IQO hm., nearly 20,000 yards ; at this 
range the Germans were powerless, their guns could not reach 
the enemy. After the battle improvements greatly increased 
the range of the Derfflinger^s guns, but at the time 20,000 yards 
was her limit. The ranges closed, however, shortly afterwards, 
and the Indefatigable blew up at 6 o’clock — English accounts 
make the time 4.4. 

The N.W. wind made the tactical position unfavourable for 
the British. The smoke-fumes from the guns were blown down 
upon them, and visibility was less good. At 6.17 Derffltnger 
took a ship under fire which she believed to be Princess Royal, 
but which, as a matter of fact, w^as Queen Mary. The mistake 
arose from an alteration of the position of Lion, which had left 
the line for a very short period. The duel between Derfflinger 
and Queen Mary lasted till 6 h. 26 min. 10 sec. Derfflinger was 
hindered in her fire by the fact that the glasses of the periscope 
of the central artillery-control station were continuously made 
dirty by powder-smoke and fumes from the funnels. Water 
columns from shells also made the glasses wet and useless. At 
first they were cleaned b 3 ^ means of a cleaning rod, but at last 
this itself became dirty. Eventually a man was stationed out- 
side to clean the glasses after every shot, until a fragment of 
shell incapacitated him. 

At 6.15 (4.16 by English accounts) a torpedo attack was 
launched by the British and countered by a similar attack by the 
Germans. As is generally known the two attacks neutralised 
one another. Meantime the action continued between Derfflinger 
and Queen Mary, The Queen Mary fired more slowly, but with 
full salvoes. ”I saw the shots coming, and I must say that the 
enemy shot excellently. All eight shots, as a rule, w^ere bunched 
together, but generally they were either too long or too short. 
The Derfflinger only twice encountered that hellish hail. ... I 
made certain that the artillery officer on the Queen Mary wras 
firing himself with central firing, with the famous Percy Scott 
firing-director, for all guns were fired simultaneously, and the 
shells also struck simultaneously. . . . But things went badly 
with the poor Queen Mary, Besides the Derfflinger, the Seydlitz 
was firing at her also.” 
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Clommaiider Haae gives the following table of Derfflinger*M 
firing orders during the encounter 


Time. 

Side- 

position. 

Distance 

inhm. 

Tar|^. 

Orders for sight 
telegraph, etc. 

6.22 

82® 

140 

left 10 

B-U 8 

(variation of distance) 

6.22.40 

• 81“ 

139 


2 ahead 

6.28.45 

52® 

187 

.. M 

1 ahead 

6.24.20 

62® 

135 

.. 14 

Goodl Fasti 


(salvoes every 20 seconds) 


This continues with little alteration till the destruction of the 
Queen Mary at 6.26.10. The last salvo fell “as an immense 
explosion had aheaclj^ begun in the interior of Queen Mary. At 
first appeared a brilliant red flame in the fore-part of the ship, 
there followed an explosion^ and then a much more terrible one 
amidships, black parts of the ship flew in the air, and immediately 
afterwards the entire ship was enveloped in an explosion. There 
developed an immense cloud of sinoke, the masts collapsed in the 
middle, the smoke covered everything, and mounted ever higher. 
At last onl 3 ’ a thick cloud of smoke was visible. ... I estimated 
the height of this smoke-cloud at from 300 to 400 metres.” 

After the destruction of Queen Mary, Dcrfflinger once more 
engaged Princess Poyal, her first salvo falling on this latter ship 
within one minute fiv<3 seconds after the last directed at Queen 
Mary. From 6.26 to 6.48, however, the ship vras mainly occu- 
pied in beating off English torpedo craft, which, he remarks, at 
times came hellishly near. Meanwhile the four Queen Elizabeths 
had come into action at immense range, and the German vessels 
steered a zig-zag course. At 6.48 the High Seas Fleet became 
visible, and the battlc-crnisers steered N.N.W., taking position 
about seven miles ahead of von Scheer’s van. The ships had 
received numerous hits from the 4-in. guns carried by the English 
destroyers, a fact which tempts one to the comment thcit if those 
had used their torpedoes as well as th<3y seem to have used their 
guns, they W'ould have been more dangerous to the enemy. 

As is generally known, Beatty on sighting the German main 
body altered course to north to draw the cmemy on to the battle* 
fleet. “The four English battle-cruisers ran at full speed. . . . 
We could not make more than 25 knots, and the English ran 
easily at 28. . . . We did not at the time understand the reason 
of their manoeuvre. . . . We supposed that it was only a matter 
of uniting quickly with the enemy main body. . . . ^s a matter 
of fact, Admiral Beatty had carried out an excellent manoeuvre. 
. . . He had carried out the * crossing of the T * in the most 
complete fashion, he forced us to turn, and eventually brought 
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about out ooinplete envelopttUBtnt by the Britidi battle-fleet and 
battle-druisers.’* 

Admiral Scheer’s Tan. and the German battle-cruisers continued 
to engine the four Elizabeths after the disappearance of the 
English battle-cruisets. But the action was at long range and 
unsatisfactory. “ This action with an enemy numerically inferior, 
but superior in his means of combat, who was able to keep us 
under fire at a range at which we could not reach him, worked 
in a certain degree in a fashion extremely depressing, full of 
torture and exciting to the nerves. . . . Our only means of 
defence was sometimes to leave the line when the enemy shot 
particularly well.’^ 

At 8.16 it became clear to the Germans that they were in the 
presence of the British Grand Fleet. “All around us it blazed 
out. ... As far as I could see round the horizon there were 
enemy ships. As I could see neither beginning nor end of the 
enemy line, I could not take the * second ship from the right ' 
under fire, but chose a ship which I could see particularly well.” 

At 8.22 the Germans changed course to S.E. Defence^ coming 
under fire from Derfflingcr and Lutzau, was sunk. Visibility was 
][xx>r, but the English fire was effective. Lutzau was burning and 
Derfflingcr was badly hit. Mist obscured the view. 8.24:, Der- 
fflinger fired on what Commander Hase states to be big battle- 
ships, but which were in reality the Invhvoihles. The range 
was short — 6,000 to 7,000 yards; but, in spite of that, the target 
(disappeared often in the mist, and it was impossible to follow 
the fall of the projectiles. The German ships were suffering 
sfeverely. “The Commandant many times made manceuvres to 
elude the hail of shot. It was no light shooting.” At 8.29, 
however, the mist lifted, like the curtain of a theatre, as Hase 
graphically describes it, and Invincible was, revealed full in view 
steaming parallel to Derfflinger at 90 hundreil hm., about 10,000 
yard^i ; she was at once taken under fire, and blew up two minutes 
later. By the Germans she was taken to be one of the Elizabeths, 
and Commander Hase explains that it was the similarity of 
silhouettes which misled him, a reasonable enough explanation. 

At 8.88 there was a pause in the fight, so for as concerned 
the German battle-cruisers. At 8.85 they had turned sharply to the 
west, probably under influence of the enveloping movement of 
Hood’s squadron, and there ivas for the moment no enemy to' 
be seen. Derfflingcr was on fire in numerous parts of the diip} 
Lutzau had a heavy list and was down by the head. Immense 
clouds of smoke issued from forward. Admiral Hipper changed 
his flag to Seydlitz, and in passing semaphored to Derfflinger to 
lead the squadron until his re-shipment. 
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Hase deBcribes the state of Derfflinger as follows : The entire 
tackle-work was badly damaged, the W.T. apparatus could only 
be used tor receiving messages, two armour plates in the bows 
had been tom away, leaving a gigantic leak 20 ft. by 16 ft. just 
at the water-line ; water streamed into the ship with every move- 
ment. The torpedo-net had worked loose, and the ship waa 
obliged to stop her engines for several minutes for fear of fouling 
her screws. Well for the Germans that no enemy was in sight 1 

The pause in the fight lasted till 9.5, when the flashes of guns 
were seen, and the call once more thrilled through the ship : 
“ Clear for Action ! ” 

There now comes the most thrilling and valuable i>art of Com- 
mander Hase’s account, the section which he significantly sub- 
titles : *‘The Death Voyage of the Battle-cruisers,” and from it 
we can discern how great viras the opportunity which sheer good 
fortune, coupled with Beatty’s skilful and daring manoeuvres, 
had placed in the hands of Lord Jellicoc, and how desperate was 
the situation of the German Fleet. A mistake in the enemy’s 
position as given by the Lion, and the w-ide turning movement 
made b 3 ' the British battle<cruisers, had as its result that the Ger- 
man Fleet, cut off from its base, was almost entirely encircled by 
the British battleships. In Hase's graphic phrase, the Germans 
were in a Wurstkesscl — a sausage-boiler ! All around them were the 
flashes of the enemy guns, an enemy whose sheer physical power 
in guns and armour and ships outweighed them by more than two 
to one, and whose ships were a good three knots faster to boot. 
”To free ourselves from this unfavourable tactical situation there 
was only one waj^ . . . Withdrawal of the whole fleet. . . . But 
this manoeuvre must be carried out unnoticed and undisturbed. 
The battle-cruisers and torpedo-boats must cover the movements 
of the fleet.” 

9.12. The order was given for the entire fleet to reverse its 
course, and almost simultaneously the battle-cruisers and torpedo- 
vessels were given the order “Ban an den Feind 1 ” ^ This in the 
German signal-book indicated that the ships ordered were to 
sacrifice themselves ruthlessly, and, if possible, to ram the enemy. 

Derfflinger* eteemoA at full sx>e^ S.E., follow*ed by ScydKtz, 
MolikCt and von der Tann. At 9.15 course was altered south direct 
at enemy van. Banges closed to 13,000 and 10,000 yards suc- 
cessively, but visibility was poor. A tempest of shell burst u};x>n 
the German battle-cruisers. Derfflinger suffered severely. 
Turrets were disabled in quick succession, and she was only saved 
from an explosion such as destroyed the Indefatigable by the 
fact that the Germans used brass cartridge-cases. The central 
(1) Idtenlly, Run at the Enemy I '* 
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ai'tillery-control station was gassed and had to be abandoned. 
The conning-toWer jfrb .heavily struck and the door blown open 
and jammed so that it could not be shut again. A second shell 
striking near, however, blew it to once more I Eventually only 
two of Derffling^*8 guns r^tnained in action. In the haze the 
flashes of the British guns were alone visible, like fiery licking 
tongues. Hase compares the scene to a picture, “The Feeling 
of Dependence,” representing a black monster with shadowy oul- 
Jines, sleepily directing its flaming eyes on a man chained in 
readiness for a deadly embrace. Derfflinger , cripx>led and help- 
less, seemed equally to be at the mercy of her foes. 

9.18. Orders came, “Manoeuvre at enemy van.” Course was 
changed from W. to S. Torpedo craft joined in the action, and 
a wild mHde ensued between the light craft on both sides, in 
which it was difficult to discern friend from foe. At 9.30 no 
enemy ship wa.s visible. All guns* crews had to be called on 
deck to fight fire. “The gun-fight had ended, but in the ship a 
desperate battle had to be fought against water and fire.” By 
10 p.m. the worst fires had been sui>presaed, but turrets CiBSar 
and Dora were smoking and emitted clouds of poisonous gas. 
Lutzau was no longer to be seen. Seydlitz, M alike, and von 
der Tann were visible, but had suffered terribly. From the first- 
named came flames as high as a house, and her bow was deep 
in the water. Derfflinger at the close of battle could fire only 
two of her 12-in. guns, and only two of her port 6-in. There 
were 3,400 tons of water in the ship; all means of signalling 
were destroyed. 

In Commander Haso's description of the night-fighting there 
is nothing which calls for special comment. We turn rather to 
his frank confession that, when on the morning of June Ist the 
sun rose, a weight fell from his heart, as far and near nothing 
could be seen of an enemy. “For with our shattered ship, 
especially with our decimated artillery, we could not have engaged 
in any victorious action with a fresh enemy battleship.” The 
other German battle-cruisers, as indicated, were in no better case. 
Again, he tells us, and we have the evidence of no less a person 
than Admiral Beatty to confirm him : “It would have been easy 
for the English to have forced us to an action early that morning.” 
Why Lord Jellicoe, with a battered and beaten enemy squadron 
within a few hours of easy steaming of his fast battleships, most 
of which had not fired a shot in action, failed to use the oppor- 
tunity to score a decisive victory, is a question which will always 
remain a puzzle to the student of naval war ! Excuses have been 
made for the failure to crush the Germans whilst in the “ sausage- 
boiler” the preceding evening on the ground of poor visibility. 
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Bat the same avgomeBt sorely caimot be used for tiie fulore to 
intercept the beaten enemy on the following day I Again, Lord 
JeUiooe, in The Qrmtd Fleet, tells ns that he did not feel justified 
in taking risks with his fleet, as he had few reserves behind it— 
or at least implies this. A*6upeiiority more than two to one, 
however, strikes the average reader as providing in itself quitb 
a handscmie margin in the way of reserves. And, anyhow, would 
it have been such an extravagantly daring enterpirise to have 
steamed in search of Derfflinger, with 3,400 tons of water on 
board, only two of her 12>in. guns capable of firing, and her 
armour rent and battered? At least three other first-class Gtermiun 
units, which were afterwards repaired and ranged in action against 
us, were in equally bad case. It hardly adds to the reputa- 
tion of Lord Jellicoe that these ships were suffered to limp 
quietly back to their dockyards, with a fresh and int^u^ British 
fleet within easy steaming distance. 


V. W. Gebmainb 



INDIA AND EMPIBft DEFENCE. 


^ By all means it is to be procured that the trunk of Nehuchadnessar’s tree 
of Monarchy be great enough to bear the branches and the boughs — ^tbat is, 
• that the natural subjectR of the Crown or State bear a sufiBcient proportion to 
the stranger subjecta that they govern.’* — ^B acon, On Kingdomt and Eatatea. 

Exoludino India, the population of the British Empire was 
increased by no less than 81‘7 per cent, between the years 1881 
and 1891. Of this enormous increase, about ll'G per cent, was 
attributable to an “actual” increase of numbers due to birth-rate, 
immigration, and such-like factors ; 70'1 per cent, was attributable 
to ad^tional territory, mainly in Nigeria, East Africa, Uganda, 
Central Africa, and Ehodcsia. The influence upon military 
defence of this policy soon became apparent, and in coiurse of time 
necessitated a radical change in the scope of the course of training 
at the Staff College at Camberloy, on which more anon. The 
great plunge w’as made between the years mentioned. It was 
followed very soon by further extensions of responsibility, 
especially 'in the Soudan and in South Africa; now, as an after- 
math of our strategy in the Great War, we seem ^light-heartedly 
to have accepted further responsibilities, of which the limits are 
not yet discernible, in Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, and in both 
European and Asiatic Turkey' in the vicinity of the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus. Has not the time come to take stock of our 
military obligations? Do we still believe, as we were told by 
an eminent statesman at the time of the annexation of the Soudan, 
that it is a mistake to imagine that extension of territory involves 
an extension of military obligations? Or has the time come for 
taking account of Bacon’s warning that the blessing of Judah 
and Issachar will never meet ; that the same people or nation 
should be both the lion’s whelp and the ass between the burthens ; 
neither will it be that a people overlaid with taxes should, over 
become valiant and martial? 

Beverting to the census report of the year 1901, I find that 
in those days, out of 898 million persons residing within the 
British Emx>ire, about 64 millions were “white” (18*6 per cent, 
of the total population) and about 844 millions “coloured.” Of 
these “coloured,” about 295 millions were either natives of India 
or descendants of Indian emigrants, 8| millions were natives of 
Ceylon, 9 ^ millions of other East Indian “i>osseBsions,” 29 millionn 
of the West African Colonies, 6| mUlions in South Africa, over 
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7 milUoDB elsev^here in Africa, millions in the West Indies. 
Let me add that the “whites “ were not all of British birth. Over 
half a million were natives of foreign countries, including about 
160,000 Germans. What will be the proportions of “white” to 
“coloured,” and of British^' to other Europeans, amongst the 
** whites” in the 1921 census if the mandate territories are in- 
cluded in the figures? What proportion will the natural subjects 
of the Crown bear to the stranger subjects that they govern? 

In the year 1904 General Lord Bawlinson, as Commandant of 
the Staff College at Camberley, introduced, as a new subject, the 
study of “Empire Defence.” Shortly afterwards the need of 
a General Staff for the Arni\* became conspicuously apparent, and 
a General Staff, to think out problems of Kmj>ire Defence, was 
initiated by the late Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster. It was developed 
into the present “Imperial” General Staff by Lord Haldane. 
The result of the activities of that Staff was the skeleton of a 
great Empire Army, organised, trained, and equipped on the same 
lines. The great moral impetus which spread over the whole 
Empire in 1914 led to the provision, for the time, of flesh to form 
the skeleton into a corix)rate body. 

These preliminary notes are nccessarj- for the clear under- 
standing of some of the tremendous issues involved in the report 
of the Committee, appointed by Mr. Montagu to inquire into the 
Army in India. The chairman was Lord E.sher. The Committee 
was empowered to “consider and report upon any other matters 
which they may decide are relevant to the inquir^^” and they 
have done so with a vengeance. They have raised the vitj^l 
question whether the Indian Army is for the defence of India, 
or tor use outside India to enable us to carry out the military 
obligations which fall upon our overburdened shoulders in con- 
nection with the responsibilities which we have accepted in 
Turkish and late Turkish territory; whether with, or withbut, the 
8upx>brt of the advice of the Imperial General Staff has never been 
made clear to the public. These military obligations, to which 
^ we may add our commitments in Persia, may to some extent be 
increased by the propaganda of the. Russian Bolsheviks, recently 
dealt with in these column.s,’ and of the Pan-Turanian Turk, who 
is inclined to perform his tra'ditional rdle. (“ The Turk hath at hand 
for cause of war the propagation of his law or sect, quarrel that 
he may always command Bacon again, in the same essay.) 
In view of the progress of India tov^ards complete self-govern- 
ment, a policy which we have proclaimed to the whole world, and 
especially of the aspect of India as a member of the League of 
Nations and signatory to the Versailles Treaty embodying the 
(1) See the Fortkiohi:.v Rsvsbw for August, 1920. 
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(3oTenant, is it too much to adc whether the mandates, that for ' 
Mesopotamia, for instance, are aco^ted in the nmne oi the whola 
Empire, of the United .Kingdom, or of India? Self-goTeming 
Dominions, the Union of South Africa, Australia, and New Zea> - 
land, have accepted, as I under^and.^the res^nsibility for certain 
mandates, together with the military commitments that may go 
therewith. Has India? If not, should we not bear in tnin^ 
another warning which occurs in Bacon’s iHbove-quoted essay? — 

Iiet princes V . . . that have subjects of martial disposition, know their 
own strength, unless they be otherwise wanting unto themselves. As for 
mercenary forces, which is the help in j>his case, all examples show that," 
whatsoever estate or prince doth rest upon them, “ He may spread his feathers 
for a time, but he will mew them soon after.” 

I think that it will be well for us here to revert to the inception 
of the General Staff, and to the principles of Empire Defence 
evolved by that body within a few months of its establishment. 
These principles were three in number. In the opinion of the 
Governments of the different nations associated together in the 
British Empire, and certainly of the i)eopleB w'hom they govern, 
the same principles still hold the field. They were worded as 
follows in a paper produced by the General Staff for the Govern- 
ments concerned in 1907 : — 

I. The maintenance of the Empire rests primarily on supremacy at sea. 

II. Each portion of the Empire should, as far as possible, maintain 
sufficient troops for self-defence. 

HI. Mutual sujiport in time of emergency. 

TJiere is nothing, it will be observed, about “enforcing” man- 
dates, a term so unfortunately creeping into the utterances of 
leading statesmen, in direct conflict with Article XXII. of the 
League of Nations Covenant, where we read that “the wishes of 
these communities” (lute of the Turkish Empire) “must be a 
princii>al consideration in the selection of the Mandatory.” 

The General Staff was at first looked upon with suspicion by 
the statesmen of some of the great Dominions, and the expression 
“optional neutrality” in the event of an Empire war crept into 
more than one public utterance — in other words, “cutting the 
painter,” because no enemy would respect such neutrality unless 
enforced by refusing H.M. ships the free use of ports, and by 
interning any of the troops of the United Kingdom in the territory 
of the Dominion concerned. The suspicions of the Dominion 
statesmen were allayed when they realised that there was no 
desire to interfere with the supremacy of Governments, of civil 
Governments, in military or in any other policy, and the General 
Staff was then permitted to get to work in establishing a uniform 
system of staff duties, and of organisation and training. The work 





id the W ^ upoit the mthdr of 

It was of t0^8nb^,lat^^ inToIving as it idid the 
of officers i^rho lift4 fighting hard against each other in the 
Boer Waf, and colitrol by a Defence Minister who had been one 
of the most prominent leadei^s on the other side in that war. The 
work would have broken down in that, and, to the best of my 
belief, in other Dominions, if there had been any talk of using 
Dominion troops outside their own territory unless freely dis- 
’ patched by the responsible Ministers concerned, acting on their 
own initiative. We have noted that troops were so dispatched * 
(in time of war) in 1914. Will they be sent as freely again? 
That depends uix>ii the cause, and i^erhaps upon whether an 
increased sense of responsibility and participation in foreign affairs 
can be engendered by next year's Constitutional Conference. To 
“enforce mandates” may require the provision of man-power, and 
perhaps of economic and financial resources, in time of peace, a 
very different matter from co-operation in a defensive w-ar. Are 
the Dominions at present i3repared for this on a large scale, and, 
to get back to our point, is India? 

In view of future policy, it is netressury that the reform of the 
Indian Army shall be on lines which can be filted into whatever 
form of responsible government may ultimately he evolved. It 
is in this light that the Esher C'ouimittoe Report will doubtless 
be studied, and as early as the fifth paragraph of the First Part we 
are suddenlv confronted with the statement that — 


The Commandor-iii-C’liiof (in India) Mill look t«_# tho Cliiof i»f the Iniporial 
General Staff for supreme direction in all questions cd Imprrial military policy 
in which India is concreriiod; and, on tlir* other hand, tho Gr>vorDor-Grncfal 
M'ill look to the Commandrr-in-Chief for mil it ary adricr upon questions in 
which India only is concerned. . . . (My italics.) 


That part of the Report is dated November 3rd, 1919. We can 
only assume that the urgent need of a central authority to control 
all the armies of the Empire in time of war, and the apj>alling 
results of the want of such control in the early days (more 
especially in Mesopotamia), were so fresh in the memories of the 
members of the Committee as to blind them to the construction 
which would undoubtedly be placed ui)on that sentence. They 
follow it up soon afterwards by a reference to the Imperial 
General Staff as responsible for the “broad lines of military 
policy.’* Needless to add that it was impossible to reconcile local 
responsible government with the existence of a soldier, as Chief 
of the Imperial (Jeneral Staff, supremely directing the military 
policy of the Empire in time of peace. The true zheaning is clear 
in the mind of the writer, especially if read in conjunction with 
other paragraphs impressing the importance of keeping armies in 



impression intended t6.be eo&'rayed was tiia:l 

Chief of the Imperial (G^enesal Staff should be in eharge df^the / 
same policy as at 'proseiit, the policy jof securing that all' the 
armies in the Empire shall be orgar^sed, trained, and equipped 
on the same lines, and do thei/*^ staff duties in the same way, so 
as to be able to. work together better when assembled for ** mutual 
support*’ in a great emergency. Perhaps the “supreme direction 
of Army policy ” would have attracted less criticism, and less fear - 
of interference with responsible government, than “supfiBme direc- 
tion of military policy.” Experience has already proved that it 
was a mistake to issue the Beport, as worded, without further 
explanation. The Committee, in the covering letter dated 
May lOth, 1920, to the Second Part of their Beport, claimed that 
the proposals in the First Part had been in the main approved 
by Mr. Montagu. That he should approve any such idea as the 
“supreme direction” by soldiers of military policy is inconceiv- 
able. The point was picked up immediately in the Press, and the 
Government lost no time in announcing that the “extent of the 
approval which H..M. Government accorded to the Beport ” was 
only a “general favourable disposition towards it,” and “the 
sentence quoted from the covering letter to Part IT. of the Beport 
conveys, therefore, an idea of more complete approval than was 
intended.” So that matter will no doubt be set right by 
explanations in Parliament. 

There remains the very important question of India’s share in 
the military burden associated with mandates and with Anglo- 
Persian policy. Buch subjects are touched with a light hand by 
the Esher Committee, but it is not difficult to read between the 
lines. An anonymous writer in the Army Quarterly, who seems 
to write with some authority, has dotted the i’s and crossed the 
t’s in an article concluding thus : — 

The regeneration of ]Mosox)oiaxTiia, the awakening of Persia, the desire for 
recognition by Afghanistan, is none of these events the coneem of India? 
India as a partner in the Tjcaguo of Nations cannot dissociate herself entirely 
from the obligations and liabilities undertaken by Ihni Fraternity. I^he 
mandate which has been nssiimod for Mesox>otamia, the agreement concluded 
with Persia, have imposed fresh burdens upon the British Empire, a shaire 
of which India, as a partner, should be prei>arcd to bear. In any ease, 
however much sht* may repudiate such share, the future of these countries , 
is so inextricably bound up with Indian interests that it is to her own advan- 
tage to assist the Empire to fulfil its liabilities rather than to persist in the 
did policy of splendid isolation, thereby risking the itigression of some foreign 
elefcnent at her very doors. 

But why stop at the regions indicated? Why not apply the 
same argument to Anatolia, to Palestine, and possibly to Eg3rpt, 
through which country passes that artery for Indian trade, the 
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Suez Canal, eiaUed by the Germans the spinal cord of the British 
Empire? And why not add Aden and its hinierland, the Soudan, 
and East A&ica? Why not Thibet, China — ^the Kowloon terri- 
tory of Hong Kong? It is difficult to know where to stop when 
following up the arguments It all seems to amount to this. Is 
the Army in India to be available for service wherever required 
outside India, and, if bo, is it to be so employed on the initiative 
of the Government of India, whatever form that Government 
may take, or on the initiative of the Government of the United^ 
Kingdom, pending the possible establishment of any other form 
of Central Executive for the Empire to function in time of peace 
as the “Imperial War Cabinet” did in the Great War? It is 
too big a subject to tackle in a single article, and it is doubtful 
whether this is the right moment to probe into it, at a time when 
the reforms designed by^ the Esher Committee to promote the 
efficiency and contentment (they accentuate this word by repeti- 
tion) of the Army in India should be dealt w'ith without delay. 

Another phrase occurring very constantly in the Beport is the 
“security of the people of India against external aggression and 
for the maintenance of internal tranquillity ” as the ultimate 
sanction for maintaining an army in India, “as in all civilised 
States.” The fact that mountain barriers, and the absence of 
railway communications in Afghanistan, contribute so much to 
the security of the people of India against external aggression has 
hitherto been an axiom of Empire X>efonce. When Imperialist 
Bussia w'as supposed to menace that security, Mr. Arthur Balfour 
explained clearly the nature of the menace, the number of British 
divisions that might have to be drafted into India to meet it, ahd, 
above all, the time when they^ would be required- As far as I 
can remember, that time was the eighteen months or so required 
for the completion by any prospective enemy of a railivay across 
Afghanistan , and the assumption w^as then made that there would 
be at least six months available for training the Territorial Force 
(now Army) to ensure complete security, assuming sea command, 
for the people of the United Kingdom. It was also realised that 
armies operating beyond the mountain barrier, either j>a8Bing from 
Afghanistan to India or the other way, would depend for their 
success upon the attitude of the hill tribes on their lines of 
communication. The mastery of the problem of human flight 
may have modified the Indian defence problem to some extent, 
but api>arently, in the main, it remains very much as it was 
when last explained by a statesman to the public. From the 
Xx>int of view of defence against an invading army there would 
seem to be no need for an extension of our resources for defence, 
or of the estimate for reinforcement by British troops, or for 
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modification of the time estimate. The “maintenance of intern^ 
tranquillity ” is another business, as possibly affected by the well- 
known attempts by the Bolshevik Bussian and Fan-^Turanian 
Turk to stir up trouble by insidious “propaganda.” For Imperial 
Bussia as a prospective enemy we .now have the imperialistic 
Bolshevik and the Pan-Turanian Turk — strange bedfellows ! 

Here we turn to the very important annexures to the Beport, 
written by the two Indian members of the Committee, Sir 
Krishna G-. Gupta and Sir Umar Hay at Khan. The divergence 
between their« views is conspicuous and irreconcilable. Both are 
most outsxioken. Sir Krishna Gupta traces the circumstances up 
to 1857 which led to the tendency, on the military side, “to make 
the grip closer and tighter, so as not only to keep Indians out 
of all superior positions, but also x)ractically to exclude them 
from the artillery and varioua other services which form essential 
branches of the army organisation.” And he mentions the 
restriction, established after the Mutiny, of “a ratio of two Indians 
to one European ” in the rank and file. He pleads for the 
abolition of such restrictions, because : — 

Thci adoptiiiu of mousiircs which shall iiiahe the civil Government respon- 
sible tr> the iieoplc does nob, in itself, make a country aiilonouious and sclf- 
governiug, nur can it ever bocouio so, as long as the administration of tho 
army remains in other hands. 

His xiaper amounts to an appeal for immediate and complete 
coniidence in the civil Government of India for which Indians 
bear much resx^onsibility already, and will bear infinitely more 
during evolution towards a complete “llomiuion status” of self- 
government. He ajqx'als specially for complete trust to be 
advertised by abolishing the “one Kurox^eau to two Indians, and 
no guns manned by Indians ” rule w'hicli w’as established as a 
result of tile Mutiny, under conditions still enduring in the * 
memory of men still living. Before quoting the views of his 
colleague, it is imx^ortaiit to recall to oui' iiic^mories that the first 
Boer Government x>la^^d in XH>\yer by x)ox>ular vote in the Union 
of South Africa made no claim for the withdrawal of British 
troops from the country during the transition stage until more 
settled conditions might obtain. I think that- we can go further, 
and add that the Scnitli African Government would have strongly 
opposed any by the British Government to withdraw 

its troops until the South African Defence Act hud had time to 
oxierate, and to place at the dis]>osal of the Government a reliable 
and efficient defence force of South Africans. The wrisdom of 
their x>olicy has since been abundantly pi*oved, and the hona fides 
of the British Government in leaving the Union of South Africa 
I>erfectly free, not only in internal but in external i)olicy, has 
never been challenged even by anti-British extremists. 
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Sir Umar Hayat Khan strongly urges that any change in the 
composition or organisation of the Army in Tndia connected with 
the proposed reforms, or any other alteration in the angle of 
vision, should only be introduced when all the experiments have 
first proved successful and have stood the test in every other 
department of the Government. He points to the failure of so^ 
large a proportion of Indian cadets at Sandhurst, adding that 
some of them were not of the right class. He pomts to the 
failure of an experimental regiment, drawn from the wrong class 
of Indian, raised in India during the war, and he thinks that it 
would be a great mistake to recruit from classes which lack the 
martial spirit, as they would never stand the strain of war. One 
of his paragraphs is so important, and so directly in conflict with 
the views of his colleague, that I must quote it m extrnso : — 

Just as it is necessary, in the interests of efficlenc 3 ', to have old and 
experienced soldiers anaongst the ranks of the Indian Army, it. is equally 
essential to stiffen it by the British element, i.c. , bj' British units, however 
expensive it ma\* be. The necessity for this I have seen m^-self in various 
campaigns, especially in the last war. There have been r>ccasion8 when it 
was only the presence of British units which kept the Indian troops staunch. 

1 hope that reformers with Utopian ideas w'ill not persuade tlio 

Government to depart from this sound and established poHcy. If the revolu- 
tionaries succeed in bringing about serious trouble, coupled with a mutiny 
and foreign aggression, before India 'is fit for self-government, it w*ill cause 
a set-back to India which will be detrimental to all classes, particularly to 
those who have any stake in the land. 

There is a wealth of material of almost equal interest in the 
Ksher Committee Keport. I have selected the ][K>intB of deepest 
significance in their bearing upon tlie w'idc question of the place 
of India in Empire Defence, in accordance with the title at the 
head of this article. The Committee put forward as their “prin- 
cipal aim** the promotion of the contentment and efi&ciency or 
the Army in India, and to secure that the Government of India 
will have at its disposal a well-trained and loyal army, fit to take 
its share in the defence of the Empire. It is impossible to 
ignore the strong arguments for retaining the present measures 
for maintaining internal tranquillity (the Committee’s phrase) 
until the measures of self-government now being adopted have 
passed the experimental stage. Eor the rest, it is inconceivable 
that we should sanction a x>olicy in Mesopotamia, Persia, or else- 
where, involving military commitments to fall mainly upon 
Indians, without the Indian Government having its say in such 
policy. The statistics of Empire ix>pulation quoted in this article 
afford a sufiEiciently striking warning that, if we do not study 
Empire Defence problems in the light of history, then it may be 
that we “daall spread our feathers for a time,” but without doubt 
we shall “mew them soon after.” George Aston. 
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Palestine, or Syria, of which she is an essential part, after her 
long history of war, stands at the x>srting of the ways. Behind 
her lies the carnage and the destruction of centuries. B^ore 
her lies the goal of unity, the opening of a broader field of action 
and of influence. With her ^e carries eternally the two great 
faiths of which she is the Holy Land. Such a little land, ly ing 
between the sea which never tempted forth her mariners and 
the great Arabian desert, yet linked with the history of every 
Empire, she has seen the rise and fall of the mightiest civilisa- 
tions. By her position as the bridge between Asia and Africa, 
she became* the battlefield of Egypt and Assyria. 

Could one but stand on the Judean hills with the plains below 
and the map of the past unrolled, one would look back nearly 
6,(XX) years, yet one would probably see the same black Bedouin 
tents that break the green vista t^day. The sun-bumed shep- 
herds, in striped brown abbas, looked upon the armies of the 
Pourth Dynasty with as little interest as they display in the 
English troops to-day. Yet always from the heights rulers of 
the hill country must have watched, and prayed to their various 
gods, while the tides of war rolled past. When the Hyksos 
conquered Egypt they came from Syria, bringing with them the 
Great god Baal (1670 B.c.) ; Amosis of Thebes drove them back 
(1^80 B.c.) ; and Thutmosis T. penetrated to the Euphrates, the 
first alien prince, perhaps, to see that vision of a great empire 
beyond the Euphrates w'hich 'proved the destruction of Zenobia, 
Anthony, Zenophon, Napoleon ; yet is not England in danger of 
dreaming the same dream to-day? The Philistines, originally 
from Crete, left Egypt just before the Hebrews, to make their 
home in the land of the Arabs. Israel followed and fought them 
on that long strip of plain, and she warred against the nomad 
tribes who had swept in from their deserts in recurring waves — 
Amarites, Hittites, Perizzites, etc. The black tents disappeared 
from the plain and sheltered on the other side of Jordan in the 
land of Moab. Babylonian was the diplomatic tongue in those 
days ; so messengers must have passed between Memphis and the 
city of the great river. The oldest caravan route in the world 
took the wealth of India from Baghdad to Damascus and south 
along the plains of Samaria and the Shephelah to Egypt. Com- 
merce and culture and political intercourse flowed below the 
Judean hills, but, above all — tear. The hosts of Sennacherib and 
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Nebuchadnezzar inay have used the same wells described as a 
** strategic point in Lord Allenby*s campaign in 1917. Alex- 
ander the Gr^t conquered Palestine (822 B.c.), and the Maccabees 
(165 B.c.) used the Maritime Plain as their battle-ground against 
the Hellenic culture aud religion that followed in his wake. 
Pompey brought the eagles of Borne in 63 b.c., and Gleopatrd 
made Palestine her homeward route when she left ' Antony on 
the 'Euphrates with his tragic Persian campaign in front of him. 
Parthians and Medes swept down^to her borders till Byzantium 
took her at the fall of the Boman Empire. Chostoes of Persia 
captured her, and Heracliiis, late roused from the luxuries of 
Greece, recaptured her. Then the Bedouin tents came back 
when Omar, greatest of the earlier Caliphs, one of the finest 
products of the simple warrior Islam, brought his dead leader's 
religion triumphal! th* from Mecca to Jerusalem. Seyyn Crusades 
attempted, with varying success, to plant a European rule in 
Syria. For a little while, from the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the cross went forth to fight the cresceht by the Mediterranean 
shore, yet the watchers on the hills saw liie fall of Acre, and 
once again the nomad shepherds sold their goats' milk to con- 
querars of their own race. Mongols and Turks in their tium 
brought their armies along the Syrian bridge, and Mohamed Ali 
used it when his goal was Egypt. By this age-old route the eagle 
came again with Naj)aleon, and was with him driven back. 
Lastly, capturing, town by town, the vital x>oints that every army 
had fought for before, came Lord Allenby — "Allah Nabi," the 
prophet of God. With him came the new Arabs of the same 
blood as the Bedoiiin.s, whose camels'-hair tent.s are j>itched to-day 
in the same place where thousands of years ago their forefathers 
pitched their first camps from Arabia. Besistless as the sea, 
driven back again and again, they have withstood the onslaught 
of almost every known empire, till to-day they may form one 
of their own. Come down from the hills, oh watcher, and travel 
with me through the Palestine of to-day, but do fwt roll up the 
map of the past. 

When the eana\ and the sands — a white desert tufted with 
sage hrnsh — he behind one, one comes into the barley-fields of 
Philistia. The Judean table-land rises infinitely blue to the right, 
and one begins to see why Israel on the hills could stand alone, 
aloof from the progress of armies, imtouched by the idolatry of 
the Canaanites, to which the Philistines fell a prey. Judea is 
cut off from the plains by her own ramparts of stony hills, and 
between her and Moab lies the great trench of the Jordan Valley 
and the Bead Sea. Philistia, with the Shephelah, lay in the 
path of Thothmes, Bameses, Sennacherib^ Borne, Alexander, 
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Sa3^in» Napoleon, Turkey, and England. Her firat town, Gaea, 
has repeated her history so many times. In the Greek days aha 
was fclmons for her harbour. Caravcm routes went firom her to 
Palmyra and Damascus. She sent supplies to meet the pilgrims 
on the great Haj road. She trafficked in slaves and stood for 
the luxuries the prophets of the sterner mountain country 
despise^- Any invading army from the 'south had to take her, 
or their supplies wore cut off. Thus Egypt held her as an out- 
post, and, while Jonathan only threatened her walls, Alexander 
Janneus effected her capture; but the Jews lost her to Fompey, 
who freed her, till Gsosnr gave her to Herod. Greek in soul, slie 
reclaimed her liberty at his death, and w'axed prosperous in 
culture and commerce. She worshipped Mama, or Baal, and the 
gods of Greece. Athens learned wisclom from her, and Christian 
and Pagan shared her streets, till in a.d. 637 Islam absorbed her 
and fought with ihe Crusaders for her. Xa]x>leon made her 
glorious in the annals of France by defeating Ahmed el Jezzar 
(the butcher) at her gates. Tjastly, the British advance of 1916 
crept up to her, skirmishing along the coast from Kaoitara 
and Katia, where the yeomanry suffered a reverse. Not at once 
did the veteran of so many wars fall. The first battle of Gaza 
was a failure, as the reserve.s were kept out till too late, and for 
months the Turks held the line from Gaza to Beersheba — the 
beginning of trench warfare in Palestine. Gaza fell Novem- 
ber 7th, 1917, and after the Turkish counter-attack had failed in 
the direction of Beersheba, their armies retired north — the 8th 
beyond Liud and the 7th towards Jerusalem. 

Now the table-land of Judah can only be penetrated up its 
few natural alleys, and the biggest of these is the Vale of Ajalon, 
at whose gate stands Tjud among a myriad orange groves, whose 
scent is almost intolerably sweet as one approaches. An old red 
tower, relic of the Crusades, rises above her gardens of blossom 
and fruit. The sun shines on camp and canteens, wooden huts, 
and pickets of cavalry. The incoming train |.xiurs forth its wealth 
of khaki — khaki distinctly disturbed and bustled, for it know.s 
that its luggage is probably lost, there being but one van, which 
is given over to mails. It also realises that it is either going 
to jolt to Jaffa in a low open truck, sitting on the Soora and 
sides, or it is going lunchless in a converted horse train long 
hours to Jerusalem. Neither prospect is pleasiug. The shepherd 
with the far-away blue eye bequeathed by some Frankish ancestor, 
brown beard matching his wind-blown abba, looks on with mild 
scorn, and the turbaned rider, muffled in sky-blue cloak, scarcely 
moves his steed, with scarlet-tasselled saddle-bags, out of the way 
of the groaning luggage carts. 
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Xiud was tile home of St. George^ who tore down Diocletian’s 
order for the massacre of the Christians » and his dragon seems 
to have arisen from the myth that Perseus rescued Andromeda 
from the sea monster near Jaffa. St. George has acquired the 
merits of that famous personage, and, as he is supposed to have 
helped their armies at Antioch, the Crusaders built a church to 
him at Liud. Saladin destroyed it, but a mosque waa finally 
erected over it and the Christians were allowed to say Mass there 
once a year. Behind one lie the rolling plains of the Shephelah. < 
with their corn and olives and the strange caves in the hills which 
must have hidden so many fugitives from the persecutions which 
raged along the coast, a sunny land with patches of rough brush- 
wood and scrub, from amongst which came Samson, the emblem 
of the sun (Shems — ^Arabic for sun). To the right a rough, road 
winds ever upwards towards Jerusalem, and along that road in 
Easter week came detachments from Tjiid to reinforce the York- 
shires, for Jew and Arab were fighting in the Holy City just as 
they fought before our era. The Valley of Ajalon winds up 
through grey stony hills, with that clear blue-white atmosphere? 
that only exists in Palestine. To some eyes grey olives, grey 
scattered boulders, and grey villages set in wide swe^eps of barren 
hillside present the acme of desolation, but under the olives there 
are pale cyclamen, and scarlet anemones flood the roadside. 

A strolling shepherd whistles some plaintive tune in an in- 
visible gull 3 % and alwa.vs there are ]>ea.sants in blue and red, 
and donkeys dropping huge Jaffa oranges from their gay saddle- 
bags. Memory peoples the stage with ghosts. One can imagine 
the fanatical followers of Joshua .swecj)ing down between those 
wind-swept hills, while the sun stood still to watch the rout of 
Canaan, or the hordes of Philistia fighting their way up mile by 
mile to the very gates of the great city on the heights. One 
can picture the troops of Jewish w’orkmen toiling down to sharpen 
their tools in the valley of the Smiths, but imagination is 
bew’ildered by the swift sequence of armies that followed. Egypt 
held Gezer and AjaJon till Pharaoh gave the former to Solomon 
as his daughter’s marriage portion, so the soldiers of Ccstua 
Gallius, who unsuccessfully attempted to burn Jerusalem in 
A.D. 66, trod in the footsteps of wrarriors from the Nile. Modein, 
in the Vale, was the liome of the Maccabees and the centre of 
their revolt against the paganism of Hellenised Syria (166 B.C.). 
Perhaps the most glorious vision which Ajalon ’s Valley conjures 
up is the triumphant two-da^^s” march of the first Crusade, who 
came unopposed from Bamlefa right up to Jerusalem, a feat 
alDKist followed by Allenby in 1917. After the fall of Gaza the 
British force divided, one portion following the 8th Army up 
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the coast and the other sweeping straight up the old road to the 
Holy City, along which, scarcely ahead of them, galloped the 
fleeing Turkish transport columns. 

How many times must the Governor of Jerusalem have 6ome 
out from the Jaffa gate to tender the surrender of his town or 
'to treat for peace with hostile forces ! This time no Governor 
was available, for Jzzet Bey had left at sunrise on December 8th, 
in a ** borrowed cart, having first smashed the telegraph in- 
struments and ordered the evacuation of most of*^ the Armenian 
and Greek population. While the Turkish retreat flowed wearily 
(down to Jericho and the townsfolk were happily looting every- 
thing thc 3 ' could lay their hands on, it was left to a tremulous 
Mayor, under the shadow of wavering white flags, to carry the 
letter of surrender out towards the advancing British. At dawn 
on December 9th, a few privates of the Ix>ndon Begiment first 
heard in faulty l^^nglish from some frightened refugees the news 
of the historic sun*ender, but not till December 11th did the 
Commandcr-iii-Chief make his formal entry. 

So many prophecies centre round the fall of Turkish power 
in Jerusalem. One says that the city will not be held by an 
alien nation until the conqueror enters through the Golden Gate. 
Another foretells the triumph of “Allah Nebi,” the prophet from 
the West, when the waters of the Nile flow through Palestine. 
This latter was realised by the simple expedient of the pipe-line ; 
but the Jaffa Gate, which had been clo.sed from time immemorial, 
was opened for Tjord Allenb^', so that he avoided an entrance 
through the brcjvch in the great Turkish walls made for the 
German Enij)eror when he came to consecrate a German church 
in 1898. 

The watching crowds must have noted the contrast between 
the ix>mpoiis pageant of the Kaiser, whose w'hite dust cloak 
wrapped him like, the Crusaders’ mantles of old, and the simple 
entry of the British Coniinander-in-Chief on foot, only followed 
by a few of his staff. 

Judea is so tiny a land. She is smaller than an English 
county, jx^rhaps fifty miles by twenty-five, yet she is sacred to 
the world’s two greatest faiths. Dong, long before Jew or 
Christian were known Jerusalem was a flourishing city of Canaan, ' 
and a “King of Unisalem” is mentioned in the Tel el Amama 
tablets at the end of the fifteenth century b.g. Warrior Islam 
reveres her as the land of Abraham, from whom were descended 
the Koreish, the rulers of Mecca, from whom in turn sprang 
Mahomed and the Sherifian line of to-day, and who, with Ishmael, 
placed the sacred black stone in the original Ka’Aba at Mecca. 
At Hebron, where Abraham is buried, a mosque covers his tomb, 
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to which, in ni^hroken sequence, the faithful ha^e made jdl- 
grimages sinoe the days of Omar. Once a year the Christians 
are allowed to celebrate Mass there. Anoth^ link is Nebi Musa, 
where the Bedouin prays to-day before the tomb of Moses, whom 
he revereB as greatly as the Jews, just as he prayed through the 
reigns of Omeiyad and Abassid, Haroun er - Hashid, Nuhredin,* 
or Saladin. Jerusalem ranks in his eyes witli Mecca and Medina, 
his triumvirate of sacred cities. The hlne-walled Mosque of Omar 
covers the greSt rock from which, in liis vision, before the flight • 
to Medina brought him ]x>wcr of armies and of wealth, Mahomed, 
soul-distraught and doubting whether lie wcTe the chosen prophet 
of God, ascended to heaven and received the divine command to 
preach a gospel as pure and simple as the Sermon on the Mount. 
Christians honour every stret‘t and lane as liaving know'ii the 
footsteps of Christ. Betrayed among the olives in a wind-swept 
garden. He is vindicated, not by the great churebea where sects 
and rituals quarrel over a few inches’ space, so that, if the 
Armenian carpet impinge on the Greek tiles, Idows follow ; so 
that a Turkish sentinel for years kept guard in the cave of the 
Chapel of the Nativity, but in the love wbicli brings thousands 
of pilgrims yearly from East and West. 

While Christian and Moslem alike honour this great past, Jews 
apparently look to the future, and, having destroyed with Jesus 
the triumph of Jern.salem, they still claim her as the promised 
land, in defiance of history and of progress ! 

From Egypt they came, a wandering tribe, and concpiered a 
foothold on the stony hills of Canaan, just as the Arabs und^ 
Musa Ibn Nasir broke the power of Spain and established a 
literature, philosophy, and arebiteerture before which we marvel 
to this day. The descendants of Boal>dil no longer claim the 
Alhambra'a marble courts, still stained with his blood, but Israel 
clings to the land which she lost to Homo and Greece. Of the 
population of Palestme, barely 9 per cent, are Jews, and of those 
only one-half are Zionists. The glory of the Jewish kingdom 
was the Christ they deny. Other emjMres left more lasting 
marks iiix>n her than their troublous tribes. Phconicia, her 
sailors lured forth by distant chain of isles, taught her the mastery 
of the sea and left the memoiw of her wonderful glass, found 
to-day in exquisite iridescent fragments amidst the sands of Acre. 
Her architects made the vaunted temples of David and 'Solomon, 
and her marble Rarcox>hagi can still be seen in the rock tombs 
of Sidon. The Babylonians taught Phoenician and Jew alike 
the art of seal-cutting, and Egypt was responsible for the 
pyramids which surmount some of the tombs. Borne made the 
rc^ads in use to-day. Rhe irrigated the land and built aqueducts. 
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She has left her work in temple and in palace from Palmj^a to 
Petra* The gods and the culture of Ghteece were the mainspring 
of the ten cities of tj^e Decapolis, where column and arch and 
capital testify to the glories of her empire. The Crusaders have 
left their mark on the coast towns in the fortressea of Templars 
*-and Hospitallers, and even the Turks left a few castles to guard 
the hill-tops or khans to shelter their merchants. 

It is, of course, the Arabs who have left ipost mark on the 
country. Though their architecture was borrowed from Greece 
and Home, the early tombs of the Nabateans, whom we 
hear of Herod fighting beyond the Dead Sea, show traces of 
Aramean inscriptions, and they were responsible for centuries 
for the culture of Europe. Haroun er Pashid sent the first watch 
to Charlemagne, who was frightened at the noise within the case. 
The courts of the Alhambra, resemble the black and white marble 
columns and great vaults, the stately carved arches and gates 
of the khans now bidden in tbe sukbs of Damascus. 

l^hilosophy, astronomy, and matlicinatics flourished in the ninth 
century. Kl Ehansa wrote l3"ric3 in a.d. G4G that would compare 
with any wo read to-day. The famous story of Antor's love for 
Abla is worthy to rank with the romances of Abi^lard and HSlofse, 
Borneo and Juliet. The great library at Baghdad was visited by 
students from all over the \vorld. In the tenth century the 
famous Aleppo philosoj^her, the l>lind Abdul Allah el Moari, wrote 
exquisite deKcni>tions <if Nature and achieved inmiortalit\- among 
cynics by causing to be inscribed upon his tomb : “Here is the 
crime that my father committed against me and that I have 
cbmmitted against nobodj".” 

The Abassid d^mastjr produced A1 Muten A hi, who loved Greece 
and the gods of Parnassus. Ibn Zina, one of the world’s greatest 
doctors, was an Arab, and his statues may be seen in Europe 
to-day. Arab doctors were called to the death-bed of Frederic the 
Great. To-day, after centuries of Turkisli misrule, the ancient 
Arab civilisation has j)aR.ied away, wdiile the dawn of the new’^ Syrian 
is breaking, but tlie people remain the same. Blue eyes and 
fair hair have been handed dowm from the captive Franks. Borne 
has bequeathed her features from the shadow^y past. The profile 
of Greece, and even the fiat cheek bones of the Mongol, may be 
found among the Syrians of to-day. But. fair or dark, blue-eyed 
from the West or black-cyed from the deserts, Christian or 
Moslem, Druse or Bedouin, shepherd in striped camels* -bait, 
who sleeps under a stone on the mountain side, winding his white 
kufiya over his face and eats a handful of dates beside a moun- 
tain stream, or the polyglot student from the great universities 
of Europe — all are Arabs, speaking the same tongue jsnd moved 
voii. ovin. N.s. Q o* 
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by the same enthuaiasm. All the dominions he has suffered 
under have not changed the Arab’s characteristics. Simplicity and 

endurance were brought him by the winds of the deserts, by the 
hunger he has endured on his long caravan routes. He has 
learned patience from the slow* gait of his camel, and the love of 
poetry came to him in the great spaces, where the earth throbbed« 
her songs to the stars. Courage in war was the creed of his 
prophet, and implicit obedience jie drank in with the Koran. 
Liove of the land and of husbandry is his heritage from the ages 
where it was the greatest of all crimes to destroy the crops of 
the palms of a village, even when the inhabitants might be 
murdered with impunity. The cr3' of the West has always been 
that the Arab tribes can never unite. Often it has proved correct. 
France prospered by it in Morocco. It saved Italy in Tripolitania. 
Kngland thus found her path smoothed in the Soudan. Never- 
theless, once in Arab historj’ a great force ai'ose and indomitably 
swept across the world, breaking down every empire before it. 
That was the force of Islam and religion. It showed that the 
tribes could combine. That same force very nearly arose under 
the Mahdi — perhaps, had he lived, it would have proved its 
might again. To-day a different i)ower is moving among the 
Arab people. It is national, not religious. The spirit that broke 
Persia and Greece, Eg3’pt and Spain, is crying to-day for inde- 
pendence and for unitv. Euroi)e is barring the wa^', yet the 
shibboleth of our age is the famous “right of all nations to choose 
their owm government.” Ninety’ per cent, of Palestine’s popula- 
tion demand the central Arab kingdom. The future of Palestine 
lies in agriculture, while the Jew’s strong point is his commercial 
instinct. All along Xortli .Africa, from Casablanca to Bengha-zi, 
the Jew waxes rich in his trade: but I have seen onl}" one agri- 
cultural colony in which, without external pressure or charitable 
foundation, the Jew lives by liis cultivation of the soil — Tegrena 
on the Gebel, south of Tripoli. 

These are the thoughts that crowded into one’s mind during 
the turbulent Ea.ster week. Gcnerallj', when one leaves the 
Jaffa Gate behind with the incKlern street, and steps down into 
the narrow alleys of the walled city, its charm clings to one at 
once. Most Eastern cities are white-washed or clay-wallcd, but 
Jerusalem’s bouses are of stone, once, grey, perhaps, as her 
desolate hills, but now mellowed by time and weather to lovely 
illusive shades of pale gold and mauve and mist blue amidst tKe 
grey. Old, tapering arches cross the streets and support latticed 
balconies and carved windows. From odd corners jut out quaint 
buttresses, and the upi>cr stories overhang, their curved fronts 
dripping mint and sage from the crevices between old stones. 
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By Grumbling w|kll and' twisting oob^le^ paths that linger by 
remnants of old cisterns and forgotten pools, one descends in the 
darkness to covered sukhs, and beyond grey stones again and 
lichen amidst the cobbles, one comes to the Wailing Wall and 
the one flawless gem of Jerusalem — the Mosque of Omar. Blue 
Js it, or green, or exquisitely iridescent with gleams of gold and 
grey? Far, far away from the turmoil of religious strife that 
marks the' holy places of Christendom, infinitely remote from the 
railed-in labelled sx>ot8, from the tinsel and the tawdriness, from 
guide and text and smell of ivax candles, the blue-grey dome 
rises alone above the wide marble courts. It is so very quiet. 
The crimson anemones in the long grass can hear the whispers 
of the olive trees above them. Tall cypress vie with the towers, 
flung skywards from the mellow* w-alls that separate this garden 
of enchantment from the tow*n. Across great spaces of cool 
marble and uncut grass the great battlemented walls and the long- 
closed Golden Gate shut out the tortured valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Clear and peaceful in the sunshine, the lovely Mount of Olives, 
still grey w'ith the trees that comforted Christ’s sorrows, 
crowrned with slender spires above white convents, rises heaven- 
wards. 

The tumult of the streets generally attracts enthralled atten- 
tion, for every race and every class jostle each other in the narrow 
bazaars. The old Jew with parchment face, lined as with 
centuries of thought, beneath his close-wound turban, his ancient 
brown garment one with the dark background, sits motionless 
on the doorstep of his house, while his brother from Poland, w*ith 
greasy ringlets under a fur-trimmed beret, flaunts flowing coat 
of purple or amber velvet over the tight, striped “tobh.” 
Armenian. Greek, Russian, and Lfatin jostle the black Ethiopian, 
white-robed and soarlct-sashed, and the bearded peasant whose 
white kufiya falls down frcmi the close-bound agall over coarse 
abba and long, curved knife. Bedouin women in black robes 
with trailing sleeves, wearing heavy necklaces of gold coins, and 
thick black turbans above tattooed cheeks and brow*n curls, chaffer 
for huge oranges in company wdth the veiled Moslem, shapeless 
in her sombre swathings, or the peasant from Bethlehem in dark 
blue, short jacket, richly embroidered in red, and spotless veil 
flowing back over a high peak. Red fezzes above European 
clothes contrast with the Kurd in tight, pale blue trousers and 
embroidered waistcoat, with gay silk handkerchief w*ound round 
his head. The stately sheikh, in gorgeous abba woven with gold, 
his scarlet leather bwts laced up with royal blue, follows the 
sombre robes and high round hat of the long-haired Greek priest. 

A kawas, in crimson and fantasy of gold-strapped bolero over 

Q 0*2 
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bBggy wUti^ his silirer, cutly sward swinglDg wide, 

mtdtes wey tirlUlt sihrer-beaded mace, and khaki drifts soomftdly 
past the xnailj^ coloured smokers of the long-tubed glass 
narghil^s< 

Pekiti draws Mongol and Tartar, Jap and golden-robed tjama 
from Tibet, to mix with Manchu and the shaven heads of thb 
Souths In Ganton’s mysterious streets one peers bewildered at 
a score of races. Bangkok links East to West with silk-robed 
Annamite, frail Tonkinois, the flat cheek bones of China, and tbe- 
powdered, flower-crowned Burmese, to Dutch from Java, French 
and Biamese, but I think, of all cities in the world, Jerusalem 
crowds are the most heterogeneous, for no Western nation is 
unrepresented, and Islam, from the Euphrates to Abyssinia, seems 
to send there specimens of her tribes. Yet Easter of 1920 found 
those streets deserted, shops shut, and siikhs dimly forlorn, the 
only sign of life a party of Sikhs rigid in the shadows of an 
ancient arch or a group of insouciant British soldiers guarding 
a maxim at one of the very stations of the Cross. The only 
sound of life w'as the clang of rifle-butts dropped on stone when 
some inspecting officer passed, or the measured tramp of a patrol 
re^hoing in hollow alleys. The w’alled city left behind, there 
was plenty of movement — ambulances alert with the red-crossed 
attendants, temporary* telephones being swiftly constructed, 
business-like searching in baggy coat and still more voluminous 
abba for hidden arms as citizens came back to their homes, 
clatter of cavalry and purr of staff motors, and everyw'here the 
grave-faced Sikhs — ^in hotel passages, on office roofs, wearily 
taking short sleep on rolled blankets in the long passages between 
the shops, clinging determinedly to unexpected telephones in 
strange places. All this was becan.so one reckless Jew laughed 
and mocked at Islam’s pilgrimage to the tomb of one of his own 
prophets. The pilgrims came from Hebron and were to join the 
Good Friday band that had most fortunately already gone on 
ahead from Jerusalem. The wayfarers reached the Jaffa Gate 
just as Easter hymns were being sung in Christian churches, to 
which, a few minutes later, a breathless messenger brought the 
news that Islam and Hebrew had renewed their ago-old fight. 
The pilgrims were armed only with staves and stones. With 
these they turned on the original culprit who had called out 
insults on their Prophet. Passing Jews, armed wdth more deadly 
weapons, sought to protect their countryman. Three Mbslems 
were killed. Then the battle began in earnest, and British 
soldiers dropped prayer-books for bayonets and marched out of 
church to the rescue. A tragic story : — ^Twelve lifeless figures, 
broken and bleeding, passed out of the Jaffa Gate. Seven more 
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died before Sunday night spread darkness oyer ai bushed and 
brooding city. Nearly two hundred were wounded. There were 
moments of high heroism, as when a soldier' of the Plying Ciorps, 
trying to stop a desperate fight between Jew and Moslem, was 
stoned to death. There were moments of sheer brutality, as 
when a veiled Arab woman looking down from her balcony was 
deliberately shot by a Jew in the street below. He paid the 
penalty, for he and three of his family perished and his house 
. was Mt on fire. There were even incidents of bitter humour, 
for while an Bnglish officer was leading off two sullen captives, 
a hand on the shoulder of each, a woman flung herself upon him 
and -bit his fingers to the bone. 

Next day there was the usual looting, and incidents of humour 
multiplied, for one might see a stalwart figure flying down a 
street with a sewing machine on his shoulder, or conveniently 
voluminous abba bulging hopele-ssly over some article of houee- 
hold furniture, but tlie muzzles of the Tjcwis guns threatened 
from every low archway into the labyrinth of sukhs, and the 
sturdy troops of England relieved the impassive Sikhs. The 
returning pilgrimage of 4,000 magically melted away before they 
reached the walled city, so that only a few hundred entered the 
blue mosque for the final ceremonies. There the Mufti preached 
a loyal sermon of jieacc, while the Pasha strenuously supported 
the English outside. 

It was no religious question that troubled Jerusalem. The 
spirit is purely national. -“The Jews want to take our country 
from us,” cried an .\rah woman. This is the widespread feeling. 
The Moslems are not anti-Jew. tn Cairo, when an im]X)rtant 
Hebrew dies, princes and pashas go to his funeral, but, Christian 
and Moslem alike, they are strongly and determinedly anti-Zion. 
They have not changed a hair’s breadth since they convinced 
the American Mission that the consensus of feeling was anti* 
Zion and pro- the Cential Arab Kingdom. The long delay in 
the decision of the Peace Conference is straining overyone*8 
patience, and the feeling that England has deserted them adds 
to the bitterness : “We fought side by side with the British for 
our independence,” they say, “and now we are split up under 
different rulers, and no one knows what is to happen.” 

The reaJ danger, of course, lies iu the fact that, feeling them- 
selves betrayed by Europe and fearing that their country is to 
be gfVeii to an alien Hebrew race, they may take the law into 
their own hands. “We have no ho]^e of winning if we fight, 
but we can all die,” said a village chieftain simply. 

J. Bosm Fobbhs. 



. VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 

The night cxeatores and the day creatures form two distinct « 
worlds, the one being roused to activity when the other sinks to 
rest, and we who belong to the day world know little of the birds 
and beasts of the dark hours, of that wild life of the night which . 
has vanished before mankind is about in the morning. The 
only way to leum more about it is to go out in an evening and 
listmi to the calls and challenges that ring out over meadow and 
woodland. To hear the voices of the night one should choose a 
calm, quiet, line evening, when no breath of air stirs, w'hen 
even the rustling of a leaf is a disturbance that arrests your 
instant attention, when everything is so still that every little 
sound seems magnified a thousandfold, and the tiny squeaks of 
the bats become shrilly penetrating. The murmur of the restless 
rooks cawing themselves to sleep in their distant rooken* sounds 
like the moan of the sea breaking on a shingly shore, tlic barking 
of a cur half a mile away seems near at hand, and the heavy 
drone of a passing dor-beetle might pass for the* engine of an 
aeroplane. 

People talk of the “silent watches of the night,” but such an 
evening as described above is full of sound; it is true all the 
familiar noises of the day are gone, and missing them one feels 
that night is still and quiet, but it is a quictne.ss pregnant with 
life, and one hears wild creatures moving on all sides. Therh 
is a rustle here, a squeak there, the scuttering of n ral>bit through 
the bracken, the ni.stle of a bat’s wing as it swoops overhead, and 
the swish of something passing through the bushes. There are 
numberless mysterious sounds, strange calls, and unexplainable 
noises. No wonder the country folk talk of ghosts and spirits 
and dread to pass through the midnight woods. At such a 
moment the hoot of an owl seems to make the very darkness 
vibrate, while the cry of a vixen to her mate is calculated to upset 
the very stoutest nerves. A vixen’s call is indeed a mournful 
sound, a truly terrifying one; you would think it was a lost soul 
in torment screaming for the help that will never reach it ! It 
has no likeness whatever to the sedate bark of the dog-fox, who 
just utters two or three short yaps, never more, which he repeats 
in several minutes’ time. He always barks in this limited way, 
which distinguishes him at once from the yelping curs that bark 
BO energetically in the different farmyards. It is very seldom 
you hear a vixen call, for she is practically mute unless moved 
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by strong emotion, such* SpB the excitement of the mating season, 
or trouble with her cubs. If she has the misfortune to lose hw 
litter, she may lament aloud,. crying for the cubs that have gone, 
but otherwise you will only hear her about Christmas time, when 
she uses her voice as a siren’s song to lure a mate to her. 

* I remember one December night hearing such a courtship. 
It was a beautiful winter night, mild for the time of year, not 
a breath of wind stirred, the stars twinkled dully out of a slightly 
, pvercast sky, and the country was wrapped in blackness, for the 
moon would not rise for an hour or two yet. It was so still one 
felt that you would hear a pin drop a mile away. For a moment 
the silence brooded, only to be broken by the hoot of a brown 
owl. Lioud and clear it rang across the country, hills and valleys 
echoed and re-e<’hoed with it, and it had hardly died down before 
another replied. Then a third took up the challenge, then a 
fourth, and a fifth, when the first owl responded, and the wood- 
lands rang as they cried defiance at one another. If there was 
one owl hooting, there were a score, and the volume of sound 
seemed the greater by comparison with the quietness that had 
reigned before. Now the disturbance died down to soft cooing 
gurgles and sharp “ker-wick ! ker-wicks ! ” Then again flared up 
into a perfect babel of hoots. A dark form floated noiselessly 
over my head and alighted on the ]>rojecting bough of a fir tree, 
where outlined against the sky I could discern the fluffy shape 
of one of the participants in the concert. As I looked the owl 
stretched oiitliis head, his throat swelled up, and “ Hoo-oo-oo-ooo !” 
he cried. Then drawing himself erect, he finished with a “Ker- 
wick ! wick ! wick ! ” Again the challenge was taken up, again 
the night rang with hcKding, but suddenly and clearly for all the 
din came another sound, a faint and distant bark. It was just 
three short ya}>s a long way off in the big woods down the valley, 
but it was what T had come out to listen for, the bark of a fox. 
After a few moments it was repeated, and this time seemed a 
little clearer, so the fgx was moving and evidently coming nearer. 
At the same time there was a call in another direction, the same 
two or three short gruff yaps, and it became evident there were 
two foxes on the move. Their calls annoyed a cur-dog, at a 
cottage in the middle distance, and it broke into a fury of barking, 
so that other sounds were drowned by its noise. Its continued 
stream of yaps were in sharp contrast with the few short barks 
of the foxes, which spoke once or twice and then were silent. 
The call of a fox can always be told from the barking of a dog 
by the fact that it is not continuous ; a fox never goes on barking, 
it just gives two or thre^ yaps and then stops, to repeat them in 
a few minutes, but in this intermittent way it may go on for 
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The night creatures and the day creatures form two distinct « 
worlds, the one being roused to activity when the other sinks to 
rest, and we who belong to the da^^ world know little of the birds 
and beasts of the dark hours, of that wild life of the night which 
has vanished before mankind is about in the morning. The 
only way to learn more about it is to go out in an evening and 
listen to the calls and challenges that ring out over meadow and 
woodland. To hear the voices of the night one should choose a 
calm, quiet, fine evening, when no breath of air stirs, when 
even the rustling of a leaf is a disturbance that arrests your 
instant attention, when everything is so still that every little 
sound seems magnified a thousandfold, and the tiny squeaks of 
the bats become shrilly penetrating. The murmur of the restless 
rooks cawdng themselves to sleep in their distant rookery sounds 
like the moan of the sea breaking on a shingly shore, the barking 
of a cur half a mile away seems near at hand, and the heavy 
drone of a passing dor-beetle might pass for the engine of an 
aeroplane. 

People talk of the “silent watches of the night,” hut such an 
* evening as described above is full of sound; it is true all the 
familiar noises of the day are gone, and missing them one feels 
that night is still and quiet, but it is a quietness pregnant with 
life, and one bears wild creatures moving on all sides. There 
is a rustle here, a squeak there, the scuttering of a rabbit through 
the bracken, the rustle of a bat’s wing as it swoops overhead, and 
the swish of something passing through the bu.shes. There are 
numberless mysterious sounds, strange calls, and unexplainable 
noises. No wonder the country folk talk of ghosts and spirits 
and dread to pass through the midnight woods. At such a 
moment the hoot of an owl seems to make the very darkness 
vibrate, while the cry of a vixen to her mate is calculated to upset 
the very stoutest nerves. A vixen’s call is indeed a mournful 
sound, a truly terrifying one ; you would think it was a lost soul 
in torment screaming for the help that will never reach it ! It 
has no likeness whatever to the sedate bark of the dog-fox, w’ho 
just utters two or three short yaps, never more, which he repeats 
in several minutes’ time. He always barks in this limited way, 
which distinguishes him at once from the yelping curs that bark 
so energetically in the different farmyards. It is very seldom 
you hear a vixen call, for she is practically mute unless moved 
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by strong emotion, such* as the excitement of the matin g season, 
or trouble with her cuhs. If she has the misfortune to lose 
litter, she may lament aloud,^ crying for the cubs that have gone, 
but otherwise you will only hear her about Christmas time, when 
she uses her voice as a siren’s song to lure a mate to her. 

* I remember one December night hearing such a court&ip. 
It was a beautiful winter night, mild for the time of year, not 
a breath of wind stirred, the stars twinkled dully out of a slightly 
• pvercast sky, and the country was wrapped in blackness, for the 
moon would not rise for an hour or two yet. It was so stUl one 
felt that you would hear a pin drop a mile away. For a moment 
the silence brooded, only to be broken by the hoot of a brown 
owl. Loud and clear it rang across the country, hills and valleys 
echoed and re-echoed with it, and it had hardly died down before 
another replied. Then a third took up the challenge, then a 
fourth, and a fifth, when the fir.st owl responded, and the wood- 
lands rang as they cried defiance at one another. If there was 
one owl hooting, there were a score, and the volume of sound 
seemed the greater by comparison with the quietness that had 
reigned before. Now the disturbance died down to soft cooing 
gurgles and sharp “ kcr-vrick ! ker-wucks I ” Then again fl.ared up 
into a perfect babel of hoots. A dark form floated noiselessly 
over my head and alighted on the projecting bough of a fir tree, 
where outlined against the sky I could discern the fluffy shaj^e 
of one of the partk^pants in the concert. As I looked the owl 
stretched ont^is head, his throat swelled up, and “ Hoo-oo-oo-ooo !” 
he cried. Then drawing himself erect, he finished with a “Ker- 
wick ! wick ! wick ! ” Again the challenge w'as taken up, again 
the night rang with laxiting, but suddenly and clearly for all the 
din came another sound, a faint and distant bark. It was just 
three short yaps a long way off in the big wood.s down the valley, 
but it w*aB what I had come out to listen for, the bark of a fox. 
After a few moments it was repeated, and this time seemed a 
little clearer, so the fgx was moving and evidently coining nearer. 
At the same time there was a call in another direction, the same 
two or three short gruff yaps, and it became evident there were 
two foxes on the move. Their calls annoyed a cur-dog, at a 
cottage in the middle distance, and it broke into a fury of barking, 
so that other sounds were drowned by its noise. Its continued 
stream of yaps were in sharp contrast wdth the few short- barks 
of the foxes, which spoke once or twice and then were silent. 
The call of a fox can always be told from the barking of a dog 
by the fact that it is not continuous ; a fox never goes on barking, 
it just gives two or thxe§ yaps and then stops, to repeat them in 
a few minutes, but in this intermittent way it may go on for 
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some time. Ano^eic; difference between a dog barking in the 
night and the of a fox is that the former remains at the 
same spot, but i|^ latter keeps moving on. You hear it first in 
the distance, then a little nearer, *next at one place, then in 
another, and it is evident that the animal pauses to give a 3rap 
or two, trots forward, stops again, and so on during its night’s • 
wanderings. 

But to go back to the evening of which 1 was writing; first 
a fox barked in one direction, then in another, and it beoame 
apparent that it was a night of gioat activity in the wild world.* 
There are some nights when not even an owl will lioot, when 
all the creatures of the woods and valleys go about their business 
in perfect quietncs&u and you would think there was no life in 
the countryside. For weeks at a time you may listen and never 
hear a fox baak ; I mean not only during the late spring and 
summer when they are naturally silent. l>ut during those winter 
and early spring months wiien the spring madness stirs within 
them and they call to their mates. Wind and rain will always 
keep birds and beasts at home, the two coinlunod will damp even 
the brown owl's spirits; but sometimes the night will seem per- 
fect, being fine, calm, and beautifully still, yet. though it seems 
so peaceful, and the animals are undoubtedly out and about, they 
utter not a sound or a call. Then will come a night, as quiet 
and peaceful as the last, and to our dull human senses dilTcring 
not a whit from it.s predecessor, yet it does differ somehow or 
other, and the wild creature.s rejoice accordingly; it "is a.s i>erfect 
an evening for them a.« it is for us. and such a night was the one 
of which I write. Another, and yet si not her. fox joined in, uutif 
it seemed as if there were at les.sr a .score harking. Allow’ing 
for the fact that each fox was on the move and that not one of 
them stopped for long in the same spot, one could safely say 
that there were nine <)r ten calling. Some <»f the erit^s came from 
tlie wood.s on . the distant sIoik?.*^, but ihf; clearnes.s and distinct- 
ness of others showed that the animals were near at hand. One 
bark rang out quite loudly, the fox was not f field’s length away, 
and I knew he rnu.^t be following the road that foxes invariably 
travel when they pass near the house — through a certain muddy 
gateway round the bend of the fnirid, and up the bank to the 
gorsc bushes wlu re there is a big jiopiilation of rabbits. I peered 
into the darkness, but could see nought save tlie black shapes 
of some cattle that were lying out. “Woh! wouh ! woh I ” the 
fox barked again, and this time not a hundred yards off. His 
cry seemed to echo across the country, as fox after fox replied 
to the challenge, for challenge or love song it evidently was. Tt 
was more weighty business than rabbits and hunting which was 
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80 sorely disturbing the foxes this beautiful night and that bed 
set every fox in a wide district barking like a lot of crazy 
The answer concerning the reason of their excitcknent, the reply 
to their calls, came suddenly and startlingly, for out of the vague 
darkness quite near at hand arose such mi soieaiii as 

•made one’s hair stand on end. An indescribable sound, in which 
there was a whine, and a spit, and which died away in a howl. 

It seemed to shiver through you from head to foot, and rasp your 
„ nerves until you felt like screaming too. Silence followed for 
a few minutes, even the owls were surprised into quietness, and 
then it again rang through the startled night. It was the reply 
of a vixen tu her wooers, the call with which she answered their 
serenading. Carried away by the excitement she had forgotten 
for the moment her habit of muteness, and so gave voice to her 
emotions. Dog foxes called to her on all sides ; twice, and then 
thrice, tlie vixen Kcreamed her answer, after which silence sank 
upon the countryside, save for a fox that yapped once in the far 
distance. I peered into the darkness wondering what had 
haj)pened — did that fox which barked so near at hand find favour 
with the lady, did she accept him ns her mate, or did she decline 
them one and all, going oil* with a whisk of her brush to meet 
some stranger from over the hills? It was impossible to do more 
than surmise, for the night was now perfectly peaceful, the 
excitement was quite over, and no hint as to the fortunes of the 
different suitors came to me out of the darkness. All I know 
in that there were no foxes barking in the surrounding woods for 
many Buccec<ling nights; only the owls hooted, and hooted, and 
liooted yet again. 

Of all the cries of the night there is not one which appeals 
to me more than the hooting of an owl. It always seenis^to me 
to be the. embodiint'nt of the spirit of the wild life of the night ; 
yet many persi)nB hate the sound, dubbing it “weird,” “melan- 
choly,” and refer to nights “made hideous” by owls. Well, it 
is all a matter of taste, but I love to bear the brown owls holding 
tlieir concerts round "the house in the dark, and what concerts 
they do have at times ! Though the brown owl is never silent 
at any period, it is certainly most noisy iu November and 
December, when it makes the nights ring with its well-known 
hooting, with its “Kor-wick” call, and the softer bubbling sound 
which reminds one of the cooing of a dove. I believe that the 
commotion that goes on at this time of year is due to the paxenf 
owls driving the young birds aivay from the home territory. 
Owls are birds that nest very early in the year, their eggs being 
laid early in March, the nest-bole having been selected and pre- 
pared in February or even .January, so that their mating and 
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love-making go on about Christmas time. The young birds 
of the previous season have then a very lively time, what with 
their own love-making, their parents' determination not to 
.them establish themselves in the old home territory, and their 
effiarts to find unclaimed nesting-holes. When February comes 
and all the mated couples have somehow' or other found house-" 
room, the evenings become much quieter, the hoot that now and 
again rings through the night being a different sound, a more 
peaceable one, from the frenzied call of the winter months. 

The barn owl is never such an obtrusive bird as the brown, 
though w^hen it does call its utterance is a sufficiently startling ' 
one, being a weird scream, which, heard in an old building in the 
dark, is at any time sufficient to ensure the place of a reputation 
for being haunted. It will also, when frightened, utter a long- 
drawn hiss, which is calculated to shake the stoutest nerves. In 
fact, given an old ruined building, w'ith a pair of bam owls in 
occupation, and a nervous person visiting it in the dusk, one is 
assured of a ghost, if not two or three ! 

When you consider the strange cries that birds and beasts will 
utter in the night, the voices that will come from sky and covert, 
the mournful calls of migrant waders passing overhead, and the 
tragic shriek of the vixen , one can only wonder that the country- 
side is not more thickly' ];>eopled vrith spooks and spirits ! The 
most blood-curdling noise I have ever heard was one night in 
September. T went out about 8.50 (summer time). It was a 
still, beautiful evening, already nearl 3 ^ dark, and owrls were 
hooting in all directions, their cries ringing very loud in the 
stillness. I sta^'cd listening to them for some minutes, wdien 
there was suddenly a most piercing, agonising cry, which was 
repeated again and again at intervals of a few moments. It was 
something like the call of a vixen, only worse, and for the 
moment I thought it must be one. 1 ran into the liouse and 
brought my brother out to listen — the sound w'as repeated, and 
evidently came from the woods that are only a field's length 
from the house. The nerve-shaking racket went on. Could that 
noise really be produced by a creature of flesh and blood? Of one 
thing I am convinced — ^it would have put an Irish banshee to 
shame! The animal, for an animal we concluded it must be, 
continued to scream, but was evidently moving along the edge 
of the woods. Wc peered into the darkness, but could only see 
the dark line of the trees and the forms of some cattle. Nearer 
and nearer the creature came, now the cry came from half-way 
up the meadow, now it was within a hundred yards or so, and 
the nearer it got the more fearsome it wasl “It muH be 'a 
vixen whispered my brother, but as he spoke enlightenment 
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came to me, for I had heard a cry Bomething like it before, and 
that was a badger cub’s wail. **1 believe it is a badger,’* I whis- 
pered back, gazing into the gloom in the hope of seeing it, but 
the next call was further off, and tBen sounded again from the 
wood, after which it ceased, and there came instead the, to ns, 
•.well-known gasping grunt of a badger. For half an hour or 
more we stayed and listened to the badgers grunting up and 
down the woods, but heard no more screaming ; however, we were 
by then quite convinced that it was a badger or badgers that had 
made the uproar, though the explanation of it was another matter. 
It was much too late in the summer for it to have been cubs 
calling to their mother, but it may have been a mating call, 
indeed almost certainly was, for badgers do mate in the autumn, 
their cubs being born very early in the spring. 

There are many badgers in the woods round my home, and it 
is by no means unusual during the spring and early summer to 
hear a family party out foraging. The cubs whimper and c^, 
while the old one replies with the usual grunts. The grunting 
of a badger is a curious sound, being more of a gasping snort 
than a real grunt such as a pig utters. It is a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive sound, and there is no other call like it; it is, too, 
I^eculiarly a voice of the night, for the badger is a most strictly 
nocturnal animal, and never, if it can help itself, roams abroad 
during the day ; indeed, I have never seen a wild one out in the 
daytime, yet tame badgers seem rather to like the sunshine and 
are quite as active by day as by night. One evening, being 
anxious to see more of these mysterious and elusive animals, I 
Vvaited and watched by a badgers’ earth. The signs of their 
recent activity were on all sides; there were the places where 
they had been scraping together bedding, then spots where they 
had dropped part of the fern and leaves, and the entrance-hole 
was worn with much use. It was evident they were in and out 
every night. I took up my position l>eforc dusk, and waited while 
the twilight fell, which it did rapidly, the trees fading around 
me until they were indistinguishable shapes in the gloaming. 
A pigeon cooed sleepily, and then an owl came out and hooted. 
I waited and waited, and the last of the homeward-bound rooks 
passed cawing overhead on its belated way to the rookery, then 
a mouse squeaked, and after that all was quiet. All one could 
now distinguish was a tree trunk here and there rising ghostly 
out of the sombre shadows, but I still waited in the hope of 
hearing something. At last it came, a rustle, a subdued grunt, 
and all was quiet again. I waited with strained nerves for more, 
but that was all, not another sound broke the stillness, and by 
and bye I went away. 
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The. cries of a summer evening are very different from those of 
a winter night. First and foremost there are the voices of the bats, 
of which the small creatures make full use as they daedi to and 
fro after the insects. So ^shrill and high-pitched are their 
, squeaks that many people cannot hear them ; indeed, the majority 
of those past middle age are deaf to the calls of the **flitter-mice.” 
Of the small, low-flying bats, the pipistrelle is the most noisy ; 
it squeaks again and again as it flies in and out of the bushes and 
round about the farm buildings. The larger noctule flies so 
high that it is almost out of hearing, but it too uses its voice as 
it swoops and turns and twists after its prey. A call I some- 
times hear when watching bats in the dusk of a summer evening 
is a dull croaking somewhat like that of a frog, but instead of 
coming from the ground it comes from overhead ; when looking 
up one sees a medium-sized bird flying over. It is a woodcock 
off to forage on some marshy ground. The woodcock breed with 
us regularly every season, and when it gets dark the old birds 
leave the woods and £y across to this bog, croaking softly as 
they go, and sounding in the dusk like winged frogs. There are 
snipe in this marsh, and in the spring they are often drum- 
ming** late into the evening, when the curious bleating sound 
has a weird effect as it comes from the darkening sky. A call 
one hears throughout the summer night is the melancholy 
“pewit** of the restless plover that, not contented with the 
activities of the day, takes to the wing in the dark and cries 
mournfully, at least to human ears it sounds a mournful note, 
but probably that wailing “pe-wit! pee- wit ! “ is more a song of 
joy than sorrow. 

Truly belonging to the warm summer night is the peculiar 
purring call of the night-jar or fem owl. When moths flutter 
through the twilight, when the dor-beetle blunders heavily on its 
way, then the jarring of the night-jar is an accompanying sound, 
a sound that belongs especially to those rough, waste, bracken- 
clad, bush-covered grounds that adjoin our woodlands. How this 
curious bird, which is an ally of the swifts, produces the noise 
is an interesting question, for it is unlike any other call, but it 
is due to some peculiarity of the throat. Aproj>OB of this, what 
could be more extraordinary than the volume of sound produced 
by a comparatively small bird like the corncrake, which it will 
keep up for hours at a time? For sheer persistence no bird can 
beat it, night and day are alike, but in the dark hours its steady 
“craking ** is undiminisbed by the competing noises of the day, 
and grinds through the night, to the exasperation of those unfor- 
tunate persons who sleep lightly and are easily disturbed. 

No mention of the voices of the summer night can be con- 
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fddered complete without reference to that glioirious one. of w:hich 
the poets rave ; but what can a mere naturalist say when artists 
of the pen have spilled gallons of ink in vain attonpts to paint 
the beauties of the nightingale’s notes bubbling through the 
gloaming? it will be better to avoid a subject where one can 
.but fail, and leave it to the glowing pens of others. Perhaps one 
may venture to remark that there is a second songster, whom the 
poets despise, that is no mean rival to the more illustrious bird, 
^ which often sings on ,into the twilight, and which may be met 
with in districts where the nightingale seldom penetrates. This 
is the blackcap, whose ipeean of joy and love, rising from the 
tangled depths of a dingle in the dusk, seems the ^nbodiment 
of life and wild, untrammelled nature. 

Of the many curious calls that one may hear both in summer 
and winter, there is not one more strange than that harsh 
creaking sound which might come from the wheels of a farm cart 
in need of greasing. It is the call of that night fisherman, the 
heron, off to his favourite stream, and looking np you will see a 
large bird flapping over, and by calling he shows he has a friend 
somewhere near, for he does not utter that harsh sound when 
quite alone. He fishes by night, as does that other river poacher, 
the otter, of whose doings we should know little were it not for 
the five-toed webbed tracks it leaves on the sands, the half-eaten 
trout on the stone in mid-stream, and the musical whistle it 
utters in the darkness. I shall always remember the fir^ time 
I heard an otter call, though I was but a small child at the time. 
How I came to be out late at night and what I was doing down 
by the brook in the dark is forgotten now’, but there clearly 
remains the recollection of the gloomy trees, the rippling water 
shining in the moonlight, and the clear melodious whistle that 
rose above the splashing of the stream. It was uttered two or 
three times, then there was a splash, as of something jumping 
into the brook, when my companion hurried me on, but on 
ineffaceable impression remained. 

In conclusion, I must say that it is in the voices of the night 
creatures that we hear something of the truly wild life that 
exists, in spite of man's fend against it ; we hear the comings 
and goings of the heron, the otter, the badger, and the hundred 
and one smaller birds and beasts that make np the wild wmrld 
that goes about its business daring the night when man and his 
domestic animals are all asleep. 


Frances Pitt. 



THE RUSSIAN NOVELISTS OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 


Not long ago a distinguished Russian savant attacked calmly and 
lucidly the pretensions of German culture as the final comment 
of European civilisation. Speaking for the Tjatinw, Benui’- 
mockingly challenged the same arrogance of assumption. Both 
the Russian and the Frenchman read in the Slav’s soul in 
the Latin intelligence something more universal than t.V>at 
hurriedly acquired Kultur which even before its final catastrophe 
was beginning to show its spiritual nullity. 

Frankly, these Teutonic pretensions, when opposed to.the long 
Latin tradition, that veritable continuation of antiquity, have 
always been laughed aside as preposterous in their laborious 
insolence. But when opposed to Slavonic claims they seemed 
to preserve a certain significance. For what, after all, has the 
Slav to set against that Olympian dominance of the mind of 
which Goethe is the admitted symbol ? What have the irregular, 
careless Russians to counterbalance the orderly arrangements of 
German mentality? Who has spoken for Russia as German 
thinkers have spoken for the Fatherland? If tho Latins claim 
the past, it is urged, the present belongs to those acquisitive 
toilers in every known department of human thought. As for 
that vague Russian future, is it not like the to-morrow that never, 
comes? Is not the Russian voice still undeveloped, as the Riissian 
land, inarticulate under Bolshevism, as it was when Madame 
de Stael drove through the steppes more than a centui^ ago? 

At that time, indeed, Russia seemed to be the land of silence 
through which no voice could ever ring. But even then the 
Frenchwoman mused on the day to come when Russians would 
be inspired by “what is most intimate and real in their own 
souls.” In that supreme hour when the Grande Arm^e swept to 
its flame-lit doom at Moscow the coming of such men was already 
in the womb of liestiny. For in 1812 Nicolai Vasilievitch Gogol 
was a child of three, while his great heirs, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, 
and Tolstoy, were born within the next two decades. These 
fulfilled the Frenchwoman’s prophecy. These spoke for the 
Russians in the language of the Russian soul, tranriated the dark 
background of Russian spiritual life, revealed even in their 
apparent pessimism the hopes of the Slav, his strong free dreams 
even in his slavery, his power of absorption beyond the limita- 
tions of material force. Each jwssessed the secret of utterance. 
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Each was to accomplish immaterially for the Bussian people 
what Sutusoff accomplished materially for Bussia. 

But it was Gogol, one must never forget, whose voice actually 
pierced the icy vacuum, gathering to itself all the witllheld irony 
of endurance, all the frozen pity and loss and pain, all the stifled 
^outrage of centuries of silence. It is no wonder that Turgenev, 
steeped as he was in the alien culture of the West, wrote to 
Madame Viardot on hearing of Gogol’s death : **To us he was 
more than a mere writer — he had explained us to ourselves. To 
us he was, in more senses than one, the spiritual successor of 
Peter the Great. T^ese words may seem to you exaggerated 
and prompted by grief. But you did not know him. You knew 
the least of his works, and if you knew them all it would still 
be difficult for 3^011 to understand what he meant to us. One 
must be a Bussian to feel it. The most acute minds among 
foreigners — a Merimee, for example — have seen nothing in 
Gogol but a humorist after the English pattern. His historic 
significance has altogether escaped them. I repeat, one must 
be a Bussian to know all that we have lost.” 

If Gogol meant all this to the cosmopolitan of Smoke ^ what 
must he have meant to the Bussians of the steppes ! For them 
the vacuum had become warm with life, and from afar men 
wondered, for this was no formula of official Bussia, but the 
laughing, convulsive sob of the Bussian people. There had been 
nothing like this realism of reality before, and in order to com- 
prehend cither the artist ' 3 .''urgenev, or the psychologist Dos- 
toievsky, or the moralist Tolstoy, one must first analyse the 
gadfly sting of this soml>iv humorist, who lashed his compatriots 
without for a moment ceasing to believe in that mysterious 
Bussia* — so distinct from the bureaucracy that sought to strangle 
it — the Bussia which “can exist without my one of us, but with- 
out w’^hich no one of us can exist.” And even in what seems to 
be satire upon the human race there rises, like a Greek lyric, 
cold and stainless amid the obscenitief. of Attic comedy, this cry 
to the idealised Bussia who was yet to follow her eagles across 
the world : “Is it not thus, like the bold troika which cannot be 
overtaken, that thou art dashing along, oh Bussia, my country? 
The roads smoke beneath thee, the bridges thunder ; all is left, 
all will be left behind thee. , . . Yes, on the troika flies inspired 
by God! Oh Bussia whither art thou dashing? Beply 1 But 
she replies not ; the horses’ bells break into a wondrous sound ; 
the shattered air becomes a tempest and the thunder growls ; 
Bussia flics past everything else on earth, and other peoples, 
kingdoms, and empires gaze askance as they stand aside to medee 
way for her.” 
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Sofn in the- haunts of the Cossacks who^ blood rioted in his' 
veins, Gogol was an incongruous figure in many rdles. He was 
a failure as -an actor and as a tutor. He was equally unsuccessful 
as Prafessor of History at the University of the Bussian capital 
where Turgenev, then an undergraduate, studied his odd figure 
with the short legs and the forehead hidden by a mass of hair^ 
the Icmg nose and the shy, evasive mouth : ‘‘ A roguish look still 
in those small brown and tired-looking eyes. The face of a fox. 
In all points the ai>i>earance of a village schoolmaster.*’. But . 
as a clerk, at the age of twenty, in the Crown Lands and Bevenue 
Department, Gogol had already acquired ag invaluable first-hand 
knowledge of bureaucratic conditions in Bussia. This know- 
ledge he pul into his famous conu’sdj’, 77ic Inspector Oeneral, 
wdiose famous nwt, “You sfea-1 too much for your place,** rang 
like his own convulsed laughter through the length and breadth 
of Imperial Bussia. Of this comedy- Gogol has written : “I have 
tried to concentrate in one piece all that is bad in Bussia — as 
far as I know her — all the vices which exist in those very ]308i- 
tions where, above all others, the utmost rectitude, should be 
deemed imx>erative. I wdshed to expose them all at one and the 
same time. The effect, as is well known, is frightful.” 

In much the same spirit he wrote the following year his great 
satire on the Bussian ]')eople. The original idea of Dead Souls^ 
as also of The Inspector Grnerol^ came, on Gogol’s own authority, 
from Pushkin, but the soul of each w’ork is from the soul of 
Gogol. There. have been otlier books on the discovery of one’s 
own country, from Don Quixote’s to IMr. Pickwick’s, hut in all 
literature there is probably no parallel to the discovery of BuseSST* 
by Chichikoff, who journeys through the highways and byways 
of his country in order to purchase dead serfs on which he may 
raise money when he presents his bond at a Petersburg or Moscow 
bank. The owners are willing enough to get their dead serfs 
off their rent-rolls so as to avoid being taxed for them by the 
Government. Chichikoff is usually welcomed in his pursuit of 
title-deeds for corpses. Why, after all, should they for whom 
the living had meant so little he squeamish over this barter of 
the dead? 

For his part, Gogol is as little outwardly censorious as Homer 
while he presents tfi us his Jong gallery of slave-owmers. There 
i:> no intentional gospel of accusation, even indirect, i^s it was 
afterwards w’ith Turgenev’s book of serfs. Dead Souls is just a 
picture of the Russians in Russian colours and Gogol is a Russian 
of the Russians when all is said. Of whitewashing, posing, 
posturing, or of gentle respectfulness , Gogol knew less than 
nothing. The Russians were like that ; he himself was like that. 
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and that waa all theoff was about it. Of the Procurator in Dead 
Souls Sobakievitch observes that **he is the only'deceni-mannssred 
man in the town, and even he is a pig.” After reading the book 
Pushkin exclaimed: Heavens 1 What a dreary place our 
Bussia is I ” 

* But even on this grey odyssey there are pauses and hesitations, 
as though, after all, it were not quite human to jest over this 
trafEic in the dead. One such pause occurs when Chichikoff reads 
oyer a list of names that has just passed into his equivocal owner- 
ship. The dealer in dead serfs realises with a start that these 
had once been men with hearts and brains, aims, hopes, fears, 
that they had even been different, that they liad been actually 
men and never for a moment things. 

In the same spirit, years afterwards, Turgenev, in that book 
of pity and accusation, was to I'kresent the serfs of his mother 
before the w’orhl as Imman beings. Nicolas Jakovlef, Ivan Petrof, 
and Egor Kondratief suddenly, by the magic of this wandering 
sportsman, pass into the gallery of those who are. remembered. 
These insignificant lives become Inminons so that millions may be 
judged by little glimpses of one Bussian home. Everywhere in 
these Annals of a Sporisman are the intimate memories of Bussian 
country life, now faint and drowsy, now poignant beyond the 
dreams of humdrum pathos. And everywhere the long languor 
of summer steals through the printed page upon one’s senses 
as though this exile on the Parisian boulevards were exhaling 
from his very soul the far-nflF freshness of the steppes. 

What the author of Unrie Tom^s Cabin accomplished for the 
American slave, Turgenev in this book accomplished for the 
Bussian moujik, and l\e had every right to exclaim as his last 
wish ! “My one desire for my tomb is that they shall engrave 
ux)on it what my book has accomplished for the emancipation of 
the serfs.” Although written abroad, the book was bom of the 
memories of Spasskoe, where his mother ruled her serfs exactly 
as so many landowners in the* Annals ruled theirs. Madame 
Turgenev played petulantly with the lives of these human beings 
exactly as the women in the Annals of a Sportsman played with 
the lives of those who were, after all, the great Bussian people. 
The very childishness of the tyranny gives it a new sting of 
bitterness, as though the destinies of millions were in the hands 
of capricious maniacs. There was a major-domo named ^Soboleff 
upon whom Madame Turgenev was accustomed to vent her spleen 
and her ennui. One of his innumerable duties was to bring her 
a glass of water, and it amused her to find it always of the wrong 
temperature. Once she threw the water in his face, after which 
iTOident be brought more in another glass. Then, standing in 
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front of an icon, Soboleff the serf found hia voicis : “I swear 
before this sacred image that I have not changed the water . . . 
that which Madame has just drunk is the same as the other.” 
It was madness for the silent to speak. Soboleff was ordered 
out of the room, and Madame Turgenev’s adopted daughter 
records that when he was next seen he appeared a changed 
being : ” Instead of elegant evening coat he was wearing a 
wretched grey cloth caftan and held a broom in his hand. An 
order from his mistress had made him forfeit his position ef' 
major-domo for that of sweeper of the yard. He remained for 
four years in this new employment, until he was replaced by the 
mute, the master of Moumou.” 

The story of Moumoii, which so fascinated Carlyle, is also a 
page of memory. But in real life Andre, the giant deaf-mute, 
did not desert the chAtelainc because she had grudged him ‘the 
one thing dear to him in life, his little dog, Moumou. On the 
contrary, Andre was faithful to the end and pleased Madame 
Turgenev by refusing to accept a present on one occasion from 
someone w’ho had incurred her ill-will. To rew^ard him she 
ordered a dozen serf-girls to make the giant presentable so that 
he might come into her presence while she was still in bed. 
Bewildered by so many attentions, the deaf-mute approached the 
owner of his life, who held a piece of blue ribbon in one hand 
and the sum of ten roubles in the other. Andr<5. at the sight of 
such unexpected things, began to mutter hoarsely, and as he left 
her presence the dumb giant forgot all sense of injury and struck 
his breast heavily to express eternal fidelity to this woman, who 
w'as not only a human being like himself, but the incarnation of 
that old Bussia of which he was the puppet and the slave. 

In Taras Bulba G-ogol wrote a veritable Iliad of the steppes ; 
in Evenings at the Farm near Dikanka he gave the savour of 
rural life of his own day. In The Inspector General he sent the 
stab of his derisive comedy from one end of Bussia to the other, 
but for posterity he will live alWays as the author of Dead Sotds^ 
that is to say as the man who first of all presented the dark 
frozen background of the Bussian people. In the same way 
Turgenev, the analyst of human passion whose pulses stirred 
only at the frou-frou of a mondaine’s skirts, he of whom it was 
said that “to dine with Turgenev was to dine with Europe,” is 
preserved in Bussian hearts, not for the sombre acumen of Smoke ^ 
not for the mournful sense of fatality of On the Eve^ not for the 
prophetic disillusion of Virgin Soil, not for the comprehending 
irony of Fathers and Sons, but rather as the creator of two 
essentially Bussian figures, each sombre, one through an inner 
coldness, and the other through the relentless pressure of external 
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life. These figures are Budin and Liisa, and it is not by accident 
that it is the woman who expresses that wordless confidence in 
goodness by which Turgenev himself, in spite of all his know- 
ledge ct life, was haunted to the end. He remembered that in 
love there is always something mysterious and newborn, and 
Ibe, who bad analysed so mercilessly the tormented rhetoric on 
Budin ’s lips, bowed humbly before the candour of Lisa’s eyes. 
But should even Lisa and Rudin become faded, memory will 
cling to that book' in which he revealed the shy secrets of those 
nameless ones whom Gogol had first i)resented with all the large 
carelessness of a Slav Homer. Turgenev was to give to the 
world delicate interpretation of passion mingled with regret, was 
to invoke exquisite ivomen whose low laughter rings faint and 
ghostlike down the years, was to give to the sense of loss at once 
a new sweetness and a new pain, but it is in his revelation of 
the Bnssian people that he, the supreme artist, the Sophocles of 
these heirs of Gogol, will live permanently in the hearts of 
posterity. 

Dostoievsky possessed neither the grand indifference of Homer 
which had passed into Gogol’s manner, nor yet the Sophoclean 
charm of the artist of Smoke who became his personal enemy. 
He was essentially the psychologist of pity in the sense of 
Euripides, whose pity was of the brain as well as of the heart. 
Dostoievsky wrote no parallel to Gogol’s Dead Souls, and 
though in Dcinons he replied to his enemy’s Fathers and Sons, 
he made no answer to The Annals of a Sfiortsman. The revealer 
cities rather than of rural life, he interpreted, as no one else 
in the world, the outcasts of humanity. His great unfinished 
work. The Brothers Karamazot) , is a veritable national register, 
which Walizewski has well called “a most invaluable treasury 
of information concerning the contemporary life of Bussia, moral 
and intellectual and social.” 

The whole life experience of this suffering man of genius per- 
meates this extraordinary study of sensuality and redemption. 
As a boy of twenty-three he had touched the hearts of Bussians 
with Poor Folk. With the House of the Dead he had given 
singularly restrained expression to all the outrage of his imprison- 
ment in Siberia. In Injury and Insult he had revealed much of 
the gloomy romance of his first marriage. In Crime and Punish- 
ment he had astonished Europe by his penetration into the 
depths of criminal mentality. In Demons he had defined his 
attitude towards those restless beings who would destroy ^Russia 
without benefiting the Bussians. In The Idiot he had drawn 
the ideal type of Bussian who w'as yet to fulfil the regenerating 
hopes of Holy Bussia. Every one of these books was torn from 
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life, but it is in The Brothers Karamazov tbat one finds in al) 
its fullness, the long ody&sey of Dostoievdsy’s suffering. 

Bom in a hospital, Dostoievsky preserved always something 
of its atmospheire — as of naked walls barring the sunlight. His 
strange genius was to evolve a vast hospital in the world of art, 
a hospital which was to become a fantastic world of sufferingf 
and sin. He, more clearly even than Ibsen, even than Strind- 
berg, was to cornpreliend under its new mask the ancient neoeef- 
sity^ The curse of CEdipus assuredly renew^s itself in the cuT^sp • 
of Karamazov, and in the annals of this one sunken family, 
redeemed by a single jnirc-h carted j^'outh, one reads, as it were, 
the blind inchoate struggle u]'»wards of the Russian people. It 
is Russia herself, half-sluinlu‘ring in her old Byzantine dreams, 
and yet capable of peering forward beyond other races into the 
inscrutable readings of destiny, it is Russia herself who is sym- 
bolised in this savage sunken family. It is Russia with all her 
swift blazes of revolt, all her black stagnation, her rage, and her 
grief, her barbarism, and her deep, unoa-lculated pity — it is 
Russian herself, and as the symbol of her future Dostoievsky has 
chosen, not Smerdiakov the parricide, but Alioscha, the follower 
of the Russian God, in whom, more than an5^ other character 
of these stupendous works, there is foreshadowed the beginning, 
at least, of a comprehension of that vast synthesis — the synthesis 
of the God-man with the "Man-god. In no other book, not even 
in The Idiot, did the spiritual thirst of the Russians, that spiritual 
thirst which survives in the midst of sinfulness, find such clear 
expression. « 

The work was never finished, but was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion .shortly before the author’s death, at a time when he 
may be said to have been universally accepted in Russia as the 
confessor of the Russian soul. Dostoievsky, the elected of the 
disinherited, was to lie in state in that Petersburg from which 
long ago he had torn the sad secrets of Poor Folk. No official 
funeral in official Russia could have vied with the spontaneous 
outburst of grief which saluted this dead man of letters whose 
heart had been veritably that of the Russian ];)eople. They, the 
sad ones of the earth, the disinherited, the discarded, knew well 
what they had lost, and they crowded around his corpse in all 
their unseemliness to pay him the last adieu.- Even in death 
Dostoievsky continued the atmosphere of his novels ; but he, who 
had run the whole gamut of suffering and experience from Mar- 
maladoff to Svidrigailoff, from Sonia to Myshkine, from Ivan 
Karamazov to Alioscha, he would have understood and appre- 
ciated this barbarous homage. The manner of it matters little. 
Dostoievsky had grasped the great fact that Russia who rejected 
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none would, at the last .be rejected of none. And so it had dome 
tr) pass with the man himself. What Tolstoy Jiad sought to 
accomplish laboriously, and under a sense of moral compulsion, 
had been the natural and inevitable rdle of Dostoievsky. Tolsjoy 
himself knew this best of all. never saw the man,’* he wrote 
on hearing of his death, “and never had any -direct relations with 
him, yet, suddenly, when he died, 1 understood that he was the 
nearest and dearest and most necessary of nion to me. Every- 
• t^ing that he did was of the kind that, the more he did of it, 
the better 1 felt it was for men. All at once I read that be is 
dead, and a prop has fallen from me.’* 

From first to last the great llussian writers of the nineteenth 
century were curiously interrelated. .At twenty-three, Dostoiev- 
sky was hailed as “a new Gogol,” while Turgenev, years after- 
wards, was imprisoned for calling the Father of Biissian Fealism 
“a great man.” Tolstoy and Turgenev were more than once on 
the verge of exchanging pistol shots, but, when very near the 
end, the author of Smoke addressed to the author of A nna 
Kardnina these noble words ; “My good and dear Friend, — ^It 
is a long time since I have written 1o you, because I have been, 
and I am, to speak frankly, on my death-bed. I cannot get well, 
there is no use in thinking it. I write to you before everything 
else to tell you how happy I have bt'cn to be your contemporary, 
and to express to you my Iasi and inimediate prayer. My friend, 
return to literature ! Heflcct that this gift has come to you from 
the Source of all things.” On the other hand, between Dos- 
tjj^ievsky and Turgenev there was no forgiveness, and while 
^Dostoievsky caricatured his rival in Demons, tha comment “C’est 
du Dostoievsky ** became Turgenev’s last gibe of derision. None 
the less, when Fathers and Sons .uie\ with a torrent of foolish 
abuse, Turgenev admitted that Dostoievsky was one of the two 
people in the world wdio really under.stood this analysis of the 
new generation and the old. 

Tolstoy was, jierhaps, temperamentally antixmtlietic to the 
gentle and at the same time heroic stoicism of Turgenev, but, 
after his own fashion, he, too, clung alw^ays, in sidte of his verbal 
renunciation, to art. There was at no time any real divorce 
between the artist of Anna Kardnina and the moralist of those 
innumerable tracts to the Eussiaii jieople. Years after the pub- 
lication of My Confession, Tolstoy published The Death of Ivan 
Ilyitch, which was followed in 1889 by The Krvutzer Sonata. 
In both of these works the old power and amplitude are displayed, 
but in the so-called second period of Count Tolstoy only one book 
suggests the scale of such vast canvases as War an-d Peace and 
Anna Kardnina, Written at the dawn of the new century. 
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Resurreotum is not only the apotheoais of Tolstoy’s ^iritual 
struggle, but giyes, as it were, the resultant of all those cross- 
currents of pei^lexity 'which had so tormented Irteniev, Olenine, 
Nezhdinhov, Pierre, licvin, and so many other projections of the 
author’s brooding personality. The atonement of Nekhlddoff is 
Tolstoy’s final solution of the nemesis of consciousness which 
follows the hubris of desire. And into this solution Tolstoy 
poured an Aeschylean intensity which was strange to Turgenev’s 
questioning philosophy, just as it w'as wholly different from that 
rapture of self-abasement which Dostoievsky knew so well. Dike 
Tolstoy himself, Nekhludoff bad run the whole gamut of the 
world's passions and pleasures and pains, only to arrive at that 
great denial which is also the supreme conviction. He was a new 
man while remaining the same character. In precisely this sense 
the world-famed Count Tolstoy became a new man when he 
returned openly to the old faith, but remained the same artist 
upon whose retina was stamped the colour and the glory, the 
immutable beauty, and the Protean charm of this life as we 
actually know it. Long ago as a child these things had w'ooed 
him from prayer, and if he returned to prayer, it was not in his 
power to kill the artist within him. But always he struggled, 
not to acquire, but, on the contrary, to tear off; not to develop 
his rich gifts, but to approach the level of the humblest. His 
spiritual life shaped itself like a cone of moral progression. The 
cone narrowed gradually up to its lonely and remote summit, 
but the structure was essentially always the same, and the Tolstoy 
of Besurrertion remains, with curious fidelity, the Tolstoy of 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. 

Gkigol may be said to have indicated the masses of the dark 
background from which he himself was emerging as the first to 
speak. Turgenev drew them with the loving touch of the artist 
who comprehends the stifled and the inarticulate. Dostoievsky 
recognised the moujik as one at least of the types of the regener- 
ating Russian of the future, and all his life warned his com- 
patriots never to lose touch with the great mass of the Russian 
people. But Tolstoy went much further in the same direction. 
He, and he alone, approached the Russian peasant humbly as 
being the great teacher before whom all should bow. In book 
after book this thesis reapiiears, gropingly and hesitatingly in 
his early work, with conviction and with insistence in all his 
later books. 

This democratic attitude is common to all the great Russian 
writers and not peculiar to Count Tolstoy. It is the crowd of 
anonymous Russia that is the real hero of Dead Soule, just as if 
iz of the Annals. It is the pity for the humble and the broken 
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that rings from the novels of Dostoievd^ rather than the pride 
of life and the challenges of heroes in the old sense. Strongly 
individualised as are his characters, toru as they are from his 
suffering, his chimeras, his despair, they are none the less sub- 
ordinate to the slow spiritual movement of the Hussian people. 
On the eve of his exile to Siberia Dostoievsy observed : ^*The 
convicts are not wild beasts, but men probably better, and perhaps 
much worthier, than myself. During these last months I have 
gone through a great deal, but I shall be able to write about 
what I shall see and experience in the future.” 

The hero of The House of the Dead learned from convicts, and 
it is they who dominate his record of personal degradation 
and suffering. Baskolnikoff learned from Sonia, the redeeming 
prostitute. Myshkine, “the idiot,” lives as the impersonation of 
what his creator meant by faith in Bussia, the Hussian people, 
and the Hussian God. And because Stavroguine, with all his 
power, cannot grasp this faith, cannot become one with the 
Hussian people, he, the arch-demon, w^ho can only half deny, is 
compelled to admit : “When one is no longer attached to one’s 
country, one has no more gods, that is to say, no more aims in 
existence.” That is precisely the lesson of Tolstoj^’s ow-n heroes, 
but there is this difTerence in Tolstoy’s preoccupation with the 
Hussian people. He is not content to approach them after 
Gogol’s Homeric manner, or with Turgenev’s Western artistry. 
And though he does not tear from any human being, as Dos- 
toievsky tears from him, the secret behind the secret, the con- 
fession that eludes the confessional, he remains, not so much 
bli^ m'oral instructor as the moral disciple of the Hussian people, 
more conBciousl3’, more systematically, than the author of The 
Brothers Karamazov, 

This fact is of extreme significance, because the Hussian novel 
of the nineteenth century differs from that of any other country. 
Into the novel the Hussians have long insinuated ideas that were 
denied expression through any other channel. Healism with 
them was not a particular mode of art, but the simplest means 
of interpreting life, and, as Turgenev observed to Madame Viardot 
of Gogol, they explaine<l the Hussian people to themselves. Hut 
because they were great artists, as well as deep lovers of their 
country, Hussia became no longer a vague hinterland, but 
assumed a living personality beyond the confines of the steppes. 
One cannot compare such interpreters of the soul of a people even 
with the greatest of the philosophers of the Comidie Humaine 
beside the Seine or with the most elaborate commentator on the 
smaller world of English manners. The great Hussm-ns wrote 
always with that sense of destiny which belonged to the Ancients. 
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For them, also, *A»aiy «9 brooded mockingly over the effrontery 
of human 'will. Beligious in this 'wide sense 'they stand united, 
from Turgenev the pessimist, for whom Nature remained always 
La grande Indiffdrcnte, to Dostoievsky who bowed to the earth 
before the Bussian God ; from Gogol who died in mysticism to 
Tolstoy who lived to rationalise faith. 

As time passes this Bussian literature of the nineteenth century 
will stemd out in as clear perspective as the x>eriodB of Pericles,. 
Elizabeth and Louis XIV., but with this overwhelming inner, 
difference. Each of those great periods was essentially aristo- 
cratic and exclusive, whereas the Busman artists have sought 
always to include the Bussian x>eople. “I never could under- 
stand,” wrote Dostoievsky, “the reason why one-tenth part of 
our people should be cultured and the other nine-tenths must 
serve as the material support of the minority and themselves 
remain in ignorance. I do not want to think or to live with any 
other belief than that oiu ninety millions (and those who 
shall be bom after us) will all be some day cultured, humanised, 
and happy. T know and I firmly believe that universal enlighten- 
ment will harm none of us. 1 also believe that the kingdom of 
thought and light may be realised in our Bussia even sooner 
than elsewhei'e, because with us, even now, no one defends the 
idea of one part'> of the population being enlisted against tlie other, 
as is found everywhere in the civilisexl countries of Europe.” 

And because of this all-embracing humanity, a literature that 
as a whole may be said literally to exalt the humble takes its 
rank with the supreme masterpieces of the world. From the 
birth of Gogol to the death of Tolstoy there elapsed almost 
exactly a century, and it was by no accident that, whereas the 
first indicated the mass of serfs as, at all events, belonging to 
the human race, the last openly saluted the serfs’ descendants as 
the only teachers from whom anything at all was to be learned. 
Certainly these Bussian novelists turned to the people for 'wisdom, 
but they on their side infused into the people their own culture 
of kindness and pity. From Gogol to Tolstoy they will never be 
forgotten, and so long as they are remembered the Bussian soul 
wall live, not as in these days of passing madness, but at its 
fullest and at its best. 


J. A. T. Lloxd. 



THE CASE EOli STATE PUBCHASE AND CONTROL 
OE THE LIQUOR TRAEEIC. 

• 

Two writers — Mr. George B. Wilson, Secretsiiy of the United 
iKingdom Alliance, and Bear-Admiral Beginald Hall, one of the 
.T)irectors of Barclay, Perkins and Co. — ^have done me the honour 
of replying to my paper on ^'The Case for State Purchase and 
Control of the Liquor Traffic” published in the June number 
of this Ebvibw. 

If that paper has done nothing else, it has certainly provoked 
the impression of a somewhat startling unity of thought between 
a champion of the Prohibition movement in this country and 
a director of a powerful company connected with the Trade in 
their opposition to State Purchase. 

Both gentlemen accuse me of inaccuracies and mis-statements, 
but in accepting the Editor's courteous permission to reply, I 
do not, in dealing with a matter which I believe to be of profound 
public interest, intend to give a detailed answer to their charges 
of ignorance and lack of exactitude. I will only say in passing 
that Mr. Wilson has diB 2 >layed on this occasion his well-known 
aptitude for subtle misquotations. 

I have at least, in common with Admiral Hall, the desire to 
see established in this country w'hat he describes as ”the family 
tavern.” Ho is indeed generous enough to say that I have at 
least ”an inkling of the right lines along which to approach the 
reform of public drinking ” (p. 626). The expressions, however, 
of “drink reform,” “reform of the liquor trade” are obnoxious to 
Admiral Hall (p. 621), though in the last page of his article He 
refers enthusiastically to the Bill which has been drafted by the 
Licensed Trade of England and Wales, which will, in his opinion, 
“eifect a radical transformation of our public-houses” (p. 626). 

I regret that I cannot follow the writer in his evident dissocia- 
tion of the public-house from the methods of conducting the 
liquor trade. The public-house is what the Trade has made it. 

I prefer, however, and I believe I am not alone in this prefer- 
ence, that the scheme for public-house reform should be drafted 
by those whose private fortunes are not made by the sale of 
alcoholic liquor. I confess to a profound suspicion of any proposal 
for public-house reform emanating from the Trade. I have a 
provisional draft of the Licensing Bill referred to before me, and 
I believe any unprejudiced reader would recognise in its main . 
provisions a deliberate intention of strengthening the position of 
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the Trade, and of weakening the possibility of any effective public 
control. 

The substitution of Liicensing Judges, as suggested in this Bill, 
over a large district containing several counties for the presrait 
system of Xjicensiiig Justices would remove the control of 
licences from those in sympathy with local conditions and public 
opinion to a remote Court out of touch with the desires of the 
X>eople. The substiiiution also of twenty-one years as the maxi- 
mum period for which a licence can be granted in place of the 
existing period increases quite obviously the security of the drhik 
monopoly. The provisions with regard to new licences, removals, 
and redistribution of licences have a like tendency : but in my 
opinion there is in this no cause for surprise. I absolutely refuse 
to believe that those whose business it is to make and sell 
alcoholic liquor, and who spend vast fortunes annually in adver- 
tising their goods, are going at the same time to make any 
effective effort to check and control the sale of them. The sug- 
gestion is absurd, and only by checking the sale of liquor can we 
reform the public-house. 

As I look back upon the history of the war 1 would give much 
to be able to agree with Admiral Hall that ^*the national 
psychology during those pc^riods when the issues of the conflict 
were in doubt*’ (p. 82-1? tended to national sobriety. T'^^nfor- 
tunately, it was very much the reverse. T quote from liord 
Stamfordham’s letter to Mr. T-ilovd Creorge dated March 30th, 
1915 : — 

“We have before us true stftt<*mont< iMt increlv of enqiloyers. but of the 
Admiralty and 'War Office officials responsible for the supply of municions 
of war, for the transport of troops, their f^iod and ammunition. From this 
evidence it is without a douVit largely due to drink that we are unabh- to 
secure the output ftf war matffrial indispensable to meet the requirements 
of our Army in the field, and that tliere has been such serious delay in the 
conveyance of the. iioc«‘ssary rcinforcenifiitc and supplies tr» aid our gallant. 
tT<x>pR at the front.’* 

So extensive was the drinking in some of the shipbuilding areas 
that Prohibition seemed the only solution, and on March 29th, 
1915, a deputation from the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation 
waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge the “total 
prohibition during the period of the 'war of the sp^le of excisable 
liquors.” In replying to the deputation Mr. Lloyd George 
said : “We are fighting Germany, Austria, and Drink, and, as far 
as I can see, the greatest of these is Drink.” ^ And surely no 
one has forgotten Mr. Lloyd George’s famous speech at Bangor 
on February 28tb, 1915, when he told his audience that drink 
was doing more damage than all the German submarines put 
(1) The Ttfnes, March 30, 1916. 
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together. Were the issues of the conflict not in doubt during 
the first half of 1^15 ? 

Admiral Hall is evidently so engrossed in' reflecting on the 
idyllic ale-house of a bygone day, “as it is depicted in the quiet 
pages of Izaak Walton,” or possibly of the “Holy Tavern,” as 
ft; will be under the beneficent control of the Trade, that he has 
forgotten, or perhaps never realised, the level of sodden degeneracy 
to which the public-houses have sunk since Izaak Walton penned 
his picturesque lines. ^ 

When in April, 1915, Mr. Lloyd George, in an effort to check 
the excessive drinking which was on the verge of bringing the 
country to ruin, pipposed heavy taxes on spirits, wine and beer, 
Mr. Bonar Law said, and said truly, that the Trade would 
organise “an agitation precisely of the same kind as wo had in 
regard to the Licensing Bill of 1908.” ^ The Trade did so 
organise, and on May 7th the withdra\>i‘al of the proposed taxes 
was announced. As long as the sale of alcoholic liquor in this 
country was under the control of the Trade the Government 
was paralysed in its efforts to bring about reform, and only with 
the institution of the Liquor Control Board in June, 1915, w'ere 
any drastic steps of control taken. Truly, the Trade has no cause 
to be proud of its war record. 

Both w'j-ifers cpiestion my presentment of what T have called 
the Carlisle miracle. Mr. Wilson |x>iuts out quite correctly that 
the reduction in the convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle began 
in June, 1916, whereas Carlisle did not come under the State 
Purchase and Control scheme until July, 1916, and he asks me 
whether I really believe “that during the months of July, August, 
and September, 1916, the Board had secured any really efficient 
control over the Trade in Carlisle by reason of purchase ” (p. 340). 
Certainly T believe it. The State took over the licensed premises 
in the neighhoiiring districts of Longtown and Bockcliffe in 
January, 1916, and gradually extended the area until in July 
Carlisle was included. From the time that the Board held in 
June a series of conferences in Carlisle with the civic authorities, 
the Licensing Justices, the brewers, and the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association, it w^as known that the State Purchase scheme was 
about to be extended to Carlisle. It became at once the interest 
of every licence-holder to check, as far as possible, excessive 
drinking in his licensed premises. It was well known that the 
Government was taking over the Trade for the express purpose 
of reducing drunkenness, and every licence-holder knew that his 
position under the new regime would necessitate his working in 
sympathy with this effort. Actual control over the Trade in 

(1) Parliamentaiy Debates. (House of Cammons) Ofiioial Report, May 4, 1915 ‘ 
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Carlisle by reason of purchase was Inaugurated on July 12th« 
1916, and became effective a few weeks later. The resuU of 
impending control was, however, apparent in June. Mr. Wilson 
attributed the comparative s&briety of Carlisle during the latter 
half of 1916 to the absence of the navvies, and quotes from the 
Gumberland News of August 29th, 1916, in support of his states- 
ment. . It is quite possible that the Cumberland News would 
resort to inaccuracies in its opposition to the TOheme of State 
Purchase. Even the extract, hovrever, is a little uncertain in^ 
tone and does not assume that dogmatic position so dear to tHe 
heart of Mr. Wilson. 1 prefer to quote Sir Edward Pearson 
(Ministry of Munitions^, who stated that ‘'lh|^ number of work- 
men employed on construction work was practically the same 
at the end of 1916 as at the end of June.”^ 

m 

Mr. Wilson also quotes the Chief Constable of Carlisle in his 
report relating to 1916. There is no doubt that in 1916 “the 
city was in a shocking condition” (p. 341), though towards the 
latter half of the year it was steadily improving. Mr. Wilson 
knows, however, as well as I do that the Chief Constable of the 
City in his report for 1918 said that : “The beneficial effects of 
this increased sobrietj’ are far-reaching and fundamental,” and 
in his report for 1919 said : — 

“ The* number of convictions lor druukenneBs for the past year, in spite 
of the augmentation of the Police Force, the extended liours of Bale, the 
increased supplies of intoxicants, and the rc'tum of large numbers of men 
from the Army . . . has again touched a low record at 78, being two 
below the number for 1918. . . . The orderly condition of the streets shows 
that these figures ore a fair index of the sobriety of the city. ^ 

*• The continuance, of sobriety I attribute almost entirely to the. system 
under which intoxicants are in Carlisle, where none kS the managers 

have any interest in tli«r amount of liquor srdd, and al* are given strict 
instructions not to serve eusloiiii-rs who appear to Imvr* had enfuigh. I am 
unable to account for it in any cdhcr way. for while Carlisle is unique in its 
liccn.sing sysi^m, it is subject to all llie eaiises jn.st rnontji tiled , which in' 
the C'tuntry gern.rfilly liave contributed to a very decided increa.se in 
driinkennc.ss. There can be no question in the minds of careful and 
impartial observers that the direct management of the licensed trade by 
the Control Board has bceii of great benefit tf» the City.” 

Mr. Wilson confesses that the spiritless week-end contributed 
to the startling sobriety that followed State Purchase, and adds 
that it was a simple prohibition which should have been applied 
throughout the whole country. Of course it should, and why was 
this not done? Because of the opposition of the Trade. Only 
under a management whose fir.st consideration is not a financial 
one is it possible to inaugurate so drastic a reform entailing con- 
i^iderablc monetary loss. ^ 

(1) Th*i Truth about Direct ‘Control on Oarliale', hy the Rev. W. BraRiwelt 
33votis» 
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In the table comparing the convictions for drunkenness m 
Carlisle with those throughout the whole of England and Wales 
.together during the years 1918 and 1919, 1 am compelled to point 
out, though I feel 1 owe an apology to the intelligence of my 
readers for so doing, that to lump the whole of England and Wales 
liogether, including the. quiet rural districts and provincial and 
residential towns, and then to compare the rate of convictions for 
drunkenness per thousand with any one particular crowded town, 
may show correct statistics, but it does not show inoral honesty. 

]^th vrriters refer with enthusiasm to Mr. Joseph Malins* 
table, which demonstrates that, out of 237 boroughs in England 
and Wales, 160 show a lower rate of convictions for drunkenness 
per thousand during 1919 than does Carlisle. 

Admiral Hall is evidently unaware that Mr. Philip Snowden’s 
remarks at the Labour Conference in Scarborough regarding the 
convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle were admittedly based on 
this chart. Mr. Joseph Malins, lately a prominent member of 
the Good Templar movement, has simply taken Carlisle as a 
start, so to speak, and then raced through a list of the boroughs 
in England and Wales to discover tlK>se that Bho\v a lesser rate 
of convictions than Carlisle. He cannot base his figures of popu- 
lation on Blue Book statistics, the latest of w-hich gives the 
census of 1911. Mr. Joseph Malins then proceeds to give 
estimated figures. I very much question whether these figures 
have been estimated on a uniform basis. But really, when one 
comes to basing statistics on estimated figures, it would appear 
formatter very little whether unifcTrmity has been observed or 
not. Mr. Malins is obviously anxious to show certain results, 
and a superficial glance at his chart leads the casual reader to 
suppose that he has done so. 

To compare the convictions of drunkenness in a particular towm 
through a pcjriod of a certain number of years has very real value. 
But to compare town with town, irrespective whether it be a 
seaside resort, a cathedral city, an agricultural village, or a large 
industrial centre, then also to ignore the varying local conditions, 
the activity or otherwise of the Watch Committee or of the 
police, is simply playing with figures, and trading on the care- 
lessness or ignorance of the reading public. 

A long line, stretching right across the page, representing the 
convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle during 1919 and a minute 
line for the little city of Salisbury representing the convictions 
for drunkenness there during the same period — a line so small 
that the whole word Salisbury cannot be underlined is pretty, 
not to say dramatic, drawing, but I question whether it be 
accurate figuring. 
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The financial practicability of State Purchase of the Liquor 
Trade is constantly challenged, and "the fear of increased taxa- 
tion used as a veritable bogey-man. Such financial experts as 
the late Lord Cunliffe, Gk>vernor of the Bank of 'England ; Sir 
John Bradbury, of the Treasury; Sir Wm. Plunder; Sir John 
Harmood-Banner, M.P. ; Sir Edward Coates, M.P. ; and the late 
Sir T. P. Whittaker, M.P., issued in 1915 a report embodying a 
workable scheme for taking over the whole of the Trade by tha 
State at pre-war market values, payment to be made in Govern- 
ment stock. I will not go into the question of figures, but I see 
no reason for accepting Mr. Wilson’s estimate of .£500,000,000 
to £800,000,000 in preference to the Advisory Committee's 
figures of £250,000,000 to .£300,000,000. In the summer of 1917 
three other expert committees inquired into, and reported upon, 
the terms by which the State should acquire the liquor trade. 
These committees also presented a definite scheme embodying 
the practicability of State Purchase. T am content to leave the 
matter in the hands of experts. 

Admiral Hail says that events have been unkind to me since I 
penned my article in June in which I claimed the support of the 
Labour Part 3 \ But events have meted out to him a still swifter 
severity. The following resolution was adopted at the Trades 
Union Congress held at Portsmouth, Wednesday, September 8th, 
1920, moved b^’ Mr. J. Walker (Iron and Steel Federation), 
seconded by Alderman Ben Turner, supported by Mr. C. T. 
Cramp, and carried by an overwhelming majority : — 

“ That this Congress, recognising the existence pt the social evil and 
the national waste caused by the excessive consumption of alcoholic liquors, 
and also the economic exploitation and political corruption associated with 
the private owner.ship of the drink industry, affirms its belief in the policy 
of eliminating private capitalism from the industry, establishing national 
ownership, and instituting full local control whereby localities shall be 
entitled to prohibit the sale of liquor within their own boundaries, to reduce 
the number of licences, and to determine, within the fundamental condi- 
tions prescribed by statute, the manner in which the public places of 
refreshment and social intererjurse in their areas shall ho organised and 
controlled.” 

lu the face of Buch a rising tide of public opinion the Trade 
iB forced to concern itself with the Gilhertian task of reforming 
the Trade. The public will have none of it. The people of- this 
country must have freedom in the matter. Until what has bo 
far proved the insurmountable barrier of private interest has 
been removed freedom will not be theirs. Then, and not until 
then, shall we .see the “Holy Tavern,” of which Admiral Hall 
writes so touchingly, an institution in this country. 

Beatrice Picton-Turbervtll. 
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Thb river dawdled silver-clean, 

A lane of mirrored slq^, 

Thzoucfli marsh and lawn of jewelled green 
And reErfcless' fields of lye ; 

Through haze and heat, and rotmd the feet 
Of meadow-sweet July. 

I saw her splash in revelry 
Along a pebbly EJiallow ; 

And leap in mimic devilry 
To meet a bowing willow ; 

1 saw her flow benign and slow 
Seneatb the gaping swallow. 

1 knew the choral litany 
Of wind-adoring trees ; 

Of bramble, rose, and be tony. 

And forest symphonies ; 

The scent of thyme and dewy lime. 

The drone of burglar bees. 

Jieaf-muffled song and chatter shook 
A bush beside me cheerily ; 

High over trees a high lark took 
The higher blue unwearily ; 

Below, square-headed owls awoke 
And ogled downward eerily — 

Because, in every blade and bush, 

A shuddering began ; 

And from beliind a flowering rush 

There rose a bearded man 

In silence — save a whispered **HuBh ! ** 

The hush of horned Pan ; 

Among the reeds and water-weeds 
The hush of horned Pan. 

A Ughtless mole looked up aware, 

A blind-worm saw and heard. 
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And everywhere in . thrilling air 
Mb 'feathered soul or futreil 
Was heard to rustle anywhere, 

ITo petal even, stirred; 

Nor bud beneath her silken sheath, 

Nc»r flower-breath was heard. 

I saw the spiral horns appear 
And eyes of Pan a-peep — 

Above the rushes rising clear ; 

X saw a squirrel creep 

About his neck, and *neath his ear 

A baby owl asleep. 

I saw his swarthy form and face 
Rise through the ruflled leaves. 

All dappled by the living lace 
The wind of shadow weaves. 

Rut in the sun his figure shone 
Gold-brown as burnished sheaves. 

HaJf-god he was (his cloven heels 
And shaggy limbs of speed, 

Outflew the wind and left behind 
An arrow flying freed) . 

And half a man. And now he kneels 
To pluck a hollow reed. 

And blow the call of calls. lie blew. 
And all the spear-like mshos stirred ; 
lie blew' the call Narcissus knew 
And Echo overheard. 

The call of quiet, and the call, 

The drow'sy call of dreams. 

The flowing fall and purling call 
Of pebble-broken streams. 

Of honey-cells and faint hare-bells 
And flowery trumpeteers ; 

The sigh of aspen sentinels. 

The wrath of churning weirs. 

The call of Pan to primal Man, 

The call of pioneers. 
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The call minute of blade and ahoot. 

The call a poet hears. 

• 4 

Se blew the call and over all 
Arose a whirl and swirl of wings; 

A babble-squabble-bickering, 

A squeak and shriek and twittering, 

A hustling, bustling, flittering — 

!E*rom forest roof and forest floor 

Came bird and beast with more and more 

Strange gifts, from every greenwood store. 

Of forest cloth the forest weaves, 

Fruit, berries, nuts, and dying leaves 
Sky-splached in baths of dusk and dawn : 

Qreen grasses, mould, and flowery lawn. 

From forest roof and forest floor. 

There came all creeping, leaping things. 

Fven the lime and sycamore 
Shook ofEaseed-laden wings. 

Sunbars through the forest slanting 
Paint a flashing fisher-king. 

Now a swaying bough enchanting — 

Now a gleam of blue a- wing — 

Xjarder-laden squirrels panting 
To the brown bark cling. 

EEere are Srimstone, Brown, and Qrayling 
Butterflies, and erring bees 
Circle, murmuring and sailing, 

Down the Panw'ard blowing breeze. 

Bere, a barring beetle whirring 
Armoured over trees. 

From the wild of w'old and heather 
Bill and hill of rolling blue, 

Xjow and high land, marsh and dry land, 

Biver, field and forest too ; 

Fur and feather flock together ; 

Ouzel, meadow-mouse and shrew. 

Listen I have you heard a cry. 

Have you heard a sound? 

In the growing murmur mingled. 
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HAPe 3^ heard a about that tingled. 
Have you heard a aound, 

SVom the high and leafy aky. 

Or the fpx>und? 


O, I heard a noise of laughter, 

Ix>ud the laughter grew : 

Grew a noise of joy and laughter 
Siown away — ^now blowing after. 

And a boy of joy and laughter 
KTearer, nearer, drew : 

Near the glade, and every blade 
Bye and ear and lieart betrayed 
A leap of fear, a cheep of fear, 

“Who is here? we are afraid.’* 

Then the flowers faintly cried — 
“Furred and feathered, lithe of limb. 
Fly or burrow, leap or sw-im. 

We are tethered, we are tied, a 
Furred and Feathered, flee and hide ! ’’ 


Nearer, breathlessly he ran 
Through the burning corn. 

Hair of amber, hue of Pan, 

Happy naked child of man ; 

(Sowing barley o’er him kissing 
Shivering barley, quivering, hissing) 
Swimming through the brimming corn, 
Sreathlessly he ran. 

Xjoudly Pan to beast and bird 
Slew the crying call, 

(Has the field and forest heard. 

Heard the dying call?) 

Only lonely breezes blurred 
Pool and shadow ; never a word 
Came from forest, house or hole. 
Squirrel, meadow-mouse or mole. 

Never, never a word. 

Through the barley ripened early. 
Flaming apple-cheeks of June, 

Hair of honey blowing curly. 

Burnished amber of the moon. 



iBomped the boy ; his figure* burly 
Bolling surely to a tune : 

Liithely dancing; leaping, prancing. 

That entrancing afternoon. 

Breathlessly, until aweary 
In the gloom-enchanted glade 
Dumb and eerie, dumb and dreary. 
Breathlessly he sank afraid. 

Who had made the forest eerie? 

Only lonely breezes played 
Biiffled terror o*er the mirror 
Of the river round the glade? 

Bow should he know\ be a child. 

Yet the foe of Pan, 

Conscious beings of the wild 
Bread the name of Man, 

Bread and dread, alive or dead. 

Sight and sound of man? 

As a guest who comes unbidden 
Peels the lack of cheer. 

As a child in anger chidden 
Feels a lonely fear. 

So the boy — for all lay hidden 
Bumb and numb and drear — 

Wandered, wandered, nearly crying. 
Wandered till he found 
Pan low-lying, slowly dying. 

On the ferny ground. 

Till, appalled, he called and called. 
Wildly called around. 

Bigh above the forest loof 
Bustled no reply : 

Furred and feathered hung aloof, 

Iieft their lord to die ; 

Not a sound from underground 
Bustled a reply. 

Though he called, his arms outreaching. 
Called by name to beast and bird. 
Though he called, his voice beseeching. 



“Hurry, hurry 1” No one heard, 

Eichoes only, loud wd lonely. 

Not a gesture, not a word. 

Silence. So the boy beside him 
Hiay and nursed the god alone, 

Ijovingly he tried to hide him 
From the cruel wind alone ; 

XioVingly the boy beside him 
'Warmed his body with his own. 

And the god looks up and wonders 
At the human kiss, 

Dimly wonders, dully ponders, 

“Who, O, who is this?” 

*ESre he lies in death, and flies 
From the chrysalis. 

Ziight and shrivelled, limply drooping, 

ILiies the wizened shell outworn ; 

And the boy in sorrow stooping. 

Sees the staring eyes forlorn 
Filmy dim ; and lifting him. 

Palely stumbles past the corn. 

Nothing hearing, nothing heeding 
Past the shivering corn and sighing. 

Swollen urns of poppies seeding 
*Mid the flames of poppies flying, 

Slind with tears, his brown knees bleeding, 
TTp the hill he stumbled crying. 

High the leafless sky and 
Never a bloom a>nod. 

Where away from shameful day 
Zjow be laid the god ; 

Ejarth to earth and clay to clay 
Bod to loving sod. 

New buds never blossom there 
EiVer chill and still. 

Snowy flakes of Februeer, 

Celandine, nor squill. 

Mignonette, nor violet. 

Dai^, nor daffodil. 
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IjpTkg I .raught the boy and wandered 
Vainly, vainly, high and low; 

' Long in vain 1 sought and pondered, 
• Long I wondered, even so ; 

Eiven BO the forest wondered, 

EiVen, even so. 

Till at starlight rang enthralling, 
From the river rang a cry. 

From the river ever calling 
Sprang a ghost and galloped by. 

From the starlit river calling 
Sprang a ghost and galloped by. 

Sprang an eerie silhouette, 

Black beneath the moon ; 

Shaggy, bearded, silver-wet — 

Bark I beneath the moon — 

Pipes enthralling : Pan is calling. 
Bark 1 the calling tune 1 

Not a sound, around, above him. 

Bat, nor silent-flying owl ; 

Nightingale nor moth above hifn. 

Nor the burning fox a-prowl 
Ever turning, paused to love him. 

Pan, the forest soul. 

Far the call of wonder ranges. 

Far and strange — ^is Pan divine? 

Now the call of wonder changes — 

Pan is calling me and mine. 

Forest Pan is calling Man, 

Calling me and mine. 

Clearer, clearer, O, and dearer. 

For he smiled and beckoned me ; 
Luring, led me nearer, nearer — 

“Tell me. Wild-god, who was he? 

Be the child wJio loved the wild. 

Who, O, who was he?” 

From the moon-held marshy rill-side 
Where the anchored lilies ride 
Shut and sleeping ; Pan was leaping. 
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And I ran the shade beside ; 

From the rill-side up the hill-side. 
Up the rolling side. 

Up the hill, until I stumbled. 
Sprawling, falling — now the sky 
Seemed beneath me as I tumbled 
Catching, snatching — with a cry — 
Falling, falling, falling, falling. 

Falling — ^where was I? 

« » « « 

Dusky laden kings were going 
Down a moonlit street ; 

And a growing wind seemed blowing 
Spices strange and swc^t, 

Bound the domes of Eastern homes. 
Pale in the purple heat. 

Came a proud-lip])ed camel stalking 
With three shadowy men and wise, 
Came three .shepherds, softly talking, 
With a wonder in their eyes. 

But 1 hurried, hurried, walking 
Swifter : for a strange surmise 

Snafter led me, and I hid uie 
In a stable — (\N"ho were they. 

They the shadowy kine v\'ho bid me 
Bid me enter, who were they?' 

Hark ! who knocks? a shadowy ox 
Mooing welcome turns away. 

Softly, slowly, from a holy 
Little lowly bed of hay. 


Gboffrkv Dkarmer. 
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Spain's Position in Moboogo. 

To the Editor of The FobtnightIjY Ebview. 

Sib, — ^There appeared in the July number of your Review an 
artiole representing the Spanish point of view with regard to the 
Moroccan question and more especially that relating to Tangier. 
The points given as proof of the predommance of Spain in that town 
need to be viewed by the light of certain other facts in order to 
correctly appraise their value. 

For instwce, commerce is stated to be Spanish; the main retail 
shops are, however, French. And if some traders have adopted the 
Spanish currency, at least as many use the French or the native 
hassani. If trade, too, is so pre-eminently Spanish then one wonders 
why that country has l)een unable to arrange for the revictualling of 
her own people, more especially during the war. Last winter, when 
owing to the scarcity of flour caused partly by world shortage and 
jiartly by a bad harvest the situation threatened to become desperate, 
famine was only averted by France coming to the rescue and organ- 
ising an admirable service of supply and distribution. Yet France 
has only recently emerged from a terriflc war that has laid waste 
so much of her land and industry. If, too, for this same reason her 
exports to Tangier have not increased during the last six years, it is 
only the same with her exports elsewhere, and is a temporary cir- 
cumstance that can hardly be laid to her charge. Indeed, one might 
have expected the imports from Spain to be considerably higher. 

,, Mention is made of a Spanish hospital, but medical effort is if 
anything more noticeable in the flne Pasteur Institute under its 
able French doctor, and which has been in existence for some years. 
The natives, even from a distance, gladly seek its aid for inocula- 
tions against typhoid, typhus, rabies, etc., and have learnt to appre- 
ciate its value. The ^ench have as well a thoroughly equipped 
dispensary where the kind doctor is the iidmiraticm of the poor. The 
branch of Spanish Red Cross is, on the other hand, used chiefl^% by 
the poor-class Spaniards, of whom a large portion of that population 
appears to consist. France has also her schools, one for bo^’s and 
one for girls ; recently 4,000,000 francs were set aside for the further 
development of this branch. The French colony has organised 
various charities really deserving of the name for the relief of neces- 
sitous natives. Those of Spain are usually hard to find ! Again, as 
Spanish is spoken in all the towns of north Morocco (which possibly 
dates from the time \vhen the Moors held sway in the Peninsula) 
it cannot be said to be a determining factor in the question of 
Tangier. 

Your correspondent gives a glowing account of the development 
of Spanish Morocco, but as regards the " 600 miles of roads ’ one’s 
chief impression is that they are very bad and mostly out of repair, 
and you generally find there is no road to the place you expect to 
to be able to get to, or it is only planned and not yet constructed I 
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Spanish Moroooo is but a fraction oi the area of that, under 
France; yet notwithstanding this, and in spite of Spain’s long inter- 
oourse witii Morocco, her Protectorate is not nearly so advanced as 
that of her neighbour. Of this, the case of the native is perhaps not 
the least important sign, for whereas in the French Protectorate 
the peasant now enjoys a more assured and a better degree of pros- 
perity than at any time before,, in the Spanish eone he is deadly « 
poor and is, generally speaking, worse oS than in the days of the 
old Sultanate. 

In vieiK of the foregoing it is perhaps ocunprehensible that France 
should eee but little in the Spanish claim to Tangier, and tiiat ehe, <• 
should, <Hi the contrary, urge the restoration of the Sultan undap 
her protection. — ^Yours faithfully, E. M. -Vikobnt. 


*0*The Editor of Oiia R^vieto does not undertake to return any 
manuecripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps, 
or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type- 
toriUen. 

The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptanee of an 
article. 
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NOVISSIMUM VEKBUM.— (XII.) 

Of all the problems produced by the World War and the chaos 
it left, none is more urgent than the reorganisation of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions of the Crown. Our antique, unique, 
abnormal Constitution is obviously unfit. for its new task. The 
great overseas Commonwealths are loudly calling for admission 
to the government of the Empire. What a change it is since a 
hundred years ago they were the “ Colonies ” ! India, once the 
fxissession of a trading company, is receiving a Liberal Con- 
stitution, and grumbles fiercely that it is ^‘not good enough.” 
Iieland declares itself to be an independent Bepublic, and in 
parts it is so in fact. “Home Buie all round” is the universal 
cry, the inevitable demand of the vast populations who in war 
have proved their force and their ambitions — ^prople who are 
to Britain what the Bomaii world was to Borne when Julius 

Cseaar admitted them to power as the equals of Old Borne. 

* « « • « * 

The Empires are passing away I And, not only are they 
becoming Bepublics, but they are disintegrating into ethnic, 
internecine Bepublics. Germany, Austria, Bussia, Turkey, China, 
have thrown off Emperors, and with the Balkan and the Baltic 
races are setting up a network of national governments. The 
Covenant and the solvent cry of Self-determination have whirled 
round the world and have started ferments more potent than any 
of Bousseau, Luther, or Peter the Hermit. Nowhere have they 
found a soil .so well prepared as in the so-called British Empire, 
which is made up of thirty or forty separate nations, distinct in 
language, religion, lavrs, and habits. It . is high time that the 
relations of these forty nations to Parliament and our anomalous 
CSonstitution were revised with a view to real facts. France, the 
United States, Switzerland, Portugal, were Bepublics with no 
Emperors, no subject nationalities of any importance. The 
encnmouB extent and infinite diversity of those we govern makes 
the tads almost insoluble, and it is monstrous to leave them in 
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the hands of that effete institution — ^the Parliament at West- 
minster. 

1 honour and respect our statesmen whose honesty, public 
spirit, self-control, and good sense are unequalled in any age; 
but they are at the mercy of adventurers and nonentities. The «, 
practice and tone of Parliament were formed wheb it consisted 
of a single class — a governing class, of wealth, high breeding, a 
common education, and loyalty to the Crown and Constitution. 

. Ministers continue these antiquated civilities in face of a noisy 
opposition which is often like a park meeting of rebels and traitors. 
Pitt, Canning, Peel, Gladstone, Disraeli, thought they had done 
enough when they had convinced ** honourable gentlemen** of 
their policy and intentions. Ministers still keep up the old 
etiquette, though “the people*’ neither know nor care for what 
they say, and despise the Parliamentary babble as a mere blind, 
except that some treasonable “question,** or some mendacious 
insult is “reported ” far and wide by the gutter Press. Ministers 
are satisfied if they can assure “ their honourable friend ** that “ the 
rumours are incorrect.** What they should do is to speak to the 

People in language that the People understand. 

«««#«» 

It is recognised now that Parliament in its present form is an 
effete institution , because it obstinately clings to forms and func- 
tions which were devised when all the conditions were different. 

A century or two ago it was the Legislature of a moderate king- 
dom ruled bj^ a patriotic “governing class.’* Now it is the 
Executive public meeting pi:etending to rule over an unwdeldy 
agglomeration of nationalities permeated yvith unrest, sedition, 
and revolution. The House of Commons is three times too 
numerous : it is choked with its antique rules, forms, and con- 
ventions ; it has one hundred times too much to do, with impos- 
sible tasks over which it mumbles and blunders in idle talk. A 
rational executive body should not contain more than a dozen 
members; a rational legislative body should not contain more 
than 300 members. If either such body sat for more than three 
or four hours, it would degenerate into a club, open to gossip, 
amusements, and casual . attendance. The Sessions are still 
arranged as they were when fox-hunting squires cheered Mr. 
Walpole and “good society ** trusted Mr. Pitt. The paraphernalia 
of first and second readings. Committee stage, and report stage 
were invented when the House consisted, not only of honourable 
gentlemen, but of good citizens who knew “that the King’s 
Government must be carried on,*’ and before obstruction had been 
X>erfected into a fine art. So, too. Questions, once an honest 
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inquiry about two or three points of iniportanoe, have swolkin 
into the hun^eds of bogus insinuations, in which Ministors dis- 
play their power of equivocation and rebels can trumpet their 
treasonable calumnies — ^the only things the People’s journals 
report in conspicuous headlines. 

• «»«•** 

* • 

All these evils have grown worse under every Government, and 
never were so mischievous as in tMs time of chaos and our urgent 
. ^tasks of reconstruction. Some years ago, in essays in the 
Nineteenth Century I tried to describe them and their remedies. 
It was proposed to reduce the number of members, to have short 
sittings, regular Sessions at reasonable intervals, limitation of 
Questions, of “Headings,” time-limit of speeches as worked so 
well in the London County Council — above all, reference of Bills, 
not to Committees of the whole House, but, on the admirable 
French plan, to special Committees of about eleven, chosen by 
proportional systems from the House, each charged with depart- 
mental subjects — Foreign Affairs, Finance, Army, Navy, Law, 
Home, India, Dominions, and so on, with power <t.o summon 
Ministers, regularly examine them and their documents, if need 
be in private, and report to the whole House. These essays were 
submitted to Mr. Gladstone, not by me, and, I need not say, 
were utterly condemned by him as if I had put a rash' hand on 
the Ark of the Covenant. In all matters of Parliamentary prac- 
tice Mr. Gladstone w'as a rank Conservative — ^I trust he was 
the last. A tiniiP-limit to speeches, he thought, would be as 

horrible as to return to judicial torture. 

«««««« 

All this no doubt involves an entire reconstruction of our Par- 
liamentary system, and even a revision of the Constitution. It 
is to that I am coming. Already by law, if not yet in practice, 
one of the three kingdoms has a Parliament of its own — ^indeed, 
two Parliaments. This has broken up the Parliamentary system, 
and makes it inevitable that Scotland, Wales, and England should 
have national assemblies of their own. Some people think that 
England may be divided into North and South, or East and West 
— not the vast metropolitan area as a further unit. Then comes 
the problem of unifying, these national bodies, as ivell as the 
claim of the Dominions and^of India to enter the Imperial Council. 
It is a complex and tremendous problem, but it is inevitable and 
urgent. The new Irish Billf and the claims of the Overseas 
Commonwealths, force it upon us. This is not the place to discuss 
it, and I do not presume even to offer any scheme of the kind ; 

(1) Haute of Commoner i. and ii. Nitwieenih OenUiry^ vols. z. and zi., Bept., 
1881, Jan.p 1882. 
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but it must be faced — ^and at once. Furthermore, it involves the 
recurganisation of our whole system of Imperial Government, and, 
indeed, of our venerable British Constitution itself. Nearly every 
State in Burope has revised its Constitution in recent, years. 

There is nothing sacred, eternal, monumental, about our Con- 
stitution — ^which has the unique quality of being neither written 
nor rigid, nor inflexible^ nor protected against change and develop- 
ment as is the case in France and the United States. The- 
singular thing, as de Tocqueville said, is that there is “ no British 
Constitution.*’ It is composed of ancient Acts of Parliament, 
amending Acts, explanatory Acts, various traditions, customs, 
immemorial practices, judicial decisions, and Parliamentary resolu- 
tions. This composite mass of laws, rules, judgments, customs, 
and traditions has never been xmblished with any official authority ; 
but, what is still more remarkable, it can be completely altered 
and replaced by a single Act of Parliament. There is nothing 
treasonable or even irregular in proposing a drastic revision of 
the Constitution. A drastic revision has even begun. As the 
Irish Bill has broken into our Parliamentary system, which the cry 
of Home Hule all round radically breaks up, so the imminence of a 
sort of Irish Bepiiblic challenges the very tenure of the Crown. 
If this were to be continued in any form, our coins, proclamations, 
protocols and banknotes would have to be varied. “The United 
Kingdom,” Britt. Omn. Rex, would become as obsolete as 
Franc. Rex. 

»«•*«* 

I am far from regretting that we have no written and rigid 
Law of the Constitution. The fact that it can at any time be 
amended by Act of Parliament has great advantages, at least 
for a nation that once was “Left Centre,” and it suits our prac- 
tical, compromising, and illogical turn of mind. But now, the 
Constitution is actually being changed in the regular way, and 
far greater changes are urgent and inevitable. It might be well, 

, then, to consolidate the mass of Constitutional rules which suit 
us to-day in a single new Act which would be what on the Con- 
tinent they call “an organic law.” To protect it as being final 
or unalterable would be idle. Such a consolidating Act would 
have to express the constitution and powers of the Central 
Imperial Council (and I can imagine these to be quite limited 
and few) , the constitution and ipov^rs of the national assemblies, 
and, I trust, a Senate of some kind, elective as in France and the 
United States, the relative powers of National, County, and Muni- 
cipal bodies, the law of National and Local taxation, and, finally, 
the rights, obligations, and hereditary succession of the Crown. 
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All this IB a big task ; but the Futuxiis is rolling vp with imperious; 
challenges to deal at least with some of them at present. And' 
real statesmen should consider a systematic plan on which they 
can all be solved in a form at once practical, masterly, .and in the 
spirit of' British traditions. 

These various branches of a complete Constitution hang 
together, and they cannot be treated independently. They react 
on each other and must be regarded as related parts of a sys- 
' tematic whole. It is a big task, but not more arduous than that 
of the great men who framed the Constitution of the United 
States. I trust we can find men of foresight equal to Franklin, 
Washington, Patrick. Henry, and their colleagues. Even in recent 
memory we have seen successful new Constitutions evolved out of 
revolution and war by France, by Italy, by Brazil, by Germany, 
Portugal, Japan, and China. Most of our own problems have 
been more or less treated and at least prepared by various Com- 
missions, Councils, and volumes — the Imperial Conference 
of 1911, the Speaker’s Conference on Devolution, Liord Bryce’s 
Committee on a Second Chamber, the King’s remarkable founda- 
tion of the House of Windsor to supersede that of Hanover or 
Este; lastly, by such books as those of Sir W. Anson, Mr. 
Bagehot, Mr. A. V. Dicey, Lord Bryce, and other lawyers of 
great official experience. Every point has been fully discussed, 
but no action has resulted. All have been snowed under by the 
avalanche of unbiisiness-like business which chokes both Govern- 
ment and Parliament. 

«. «««««» 

The famous Act — 12-1 M Will : and Mary, 1700-1701 a.d. — ^Is 
commonly called the Act of Settlement, but its settlenjpnt has 
been frequently amended and revised; and in its central point 
it has become flagrantly odious to our feelings to-day. Of that 
presently. But . there are incidental anomalies. The bitter 
struggle which overthrew the Stuarts of Roman faith has long 
passed. Parliament and office are now open to all' sects of Pro- 
testants, to Catholics, to Jews, tc all forms of belief — ^biblical or 
ethical, agnostic or materialist. There are millions of our Catholic 
fellow-Bufajects in England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
and everywhere, and it is monstrous to exclude Catholics from 
such offices as that of Lord Chancellor, Lord Keeper, and Viceroy 
in Ireland. I would go further, and would delete from the Act 
the words “being a Protestant.” What is a Protestant? Am I 
a Protestant? Certainly, I protest against citizens being excluded 
from public duty in consequence of any religious faith they hold 
— or do not hold. Not merely must the Sovereign “be a Pxo- 
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testant/* but he “must join in communion with the Church of 
England.** What about the Church of Scotland? This limita- 
tion in the Oath of the Coronation Ceremony to a religious body 
which is but an infinitesimal part of the King’s subjects is con- 
trary to all modem ideas of religious equality, and, what is worse, 
the Oath requires the Sovereign “to preserve to the Bishops and 
clergy of the Churches committed to their charge their rights and 
privileges.*’ We know what trouble this Oath caused in the 
time of the Catholic Emancipation and to Victoria in the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of England in Ireland. In the* 
imminent Disestablishment of the Church of England in England, 
what is going to be done? In truth, much -in the Coronation 
Ceremony and the barbaric rites copied from. Byzantine Emperors 
in the tenth century, and certainly the Sectarian Oath will have 
to be revised. 

« « « * 4 ^ • 

• 

I come now to the vital jK>int — ^the Succession to tha Crown. 
On the childlessness of the Stuart Protestants in 1700 the Crown 
was limited to the “heirs of the body of Sophia, wife of the 
Elector of Hanover.** There are now dozens of such descendants 
in the Hohenzollerns, Tsars, ex-Empress of Austria, besides count- 
less princelets in German^s Austria, Italy, and Sf>ain. It would 
amuse a genealogist to make a list of the men and women who 
are “heirs of the body of the Electress Sophia,” most of them un- 
desirables, many of them enemies, and some of them infamous. 
It is urgent to find a new root for the title to our Throne. 

An obvious name is that of Queen Victoria. But to that there^ 
are three objections. It does not free us at all from the foreign 
familieev from Hohenzollems and some of our worst enemies in 
German dukeries. It has much of that incongruous, genealogic 
jumble that attaches to the Eloctress Sophia. Jjastly, it belongs 
to the Victorian world that has passed away. The name of King 

Edward VII. also brings in foreign royalties and it is pre-war. 

♦ * ^ ♦ * * * • 

Now* I make bold to affirm that a new settlement of hereditary 
right to the Throne should be based on our honoured Lord, King 
George V. He represents to the w'hole Empire the world-war, 
the new world, our hopes of a purer social order. The war was 
the most tremendous struggle, the direst peril in our history ; and 
through it all George was the personal embodiment of our courage, 
our energy, and our faith in our cause. Daily in ten thousand 
gatherings rang out : God save the King ! He is the only one 
of our Sovereigns for nearly two centuries who ever led our armies 
in the field. He was with his men in France ; he was with his 
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■eatnen in the Fleht; From the first days of August,. 1914, to. the 
last days of November, 1018, King George .and his funily fought, 

worked, spcdce, and lived as ho English King ever yet did. 

« « « « « • 

I say that it would be a just tribute by > the nation in memory 
, of all it owes to him and to his if King George were officially 
enacted as the source of a new d^asty. With admirable judg- 
ment he has himself cast off all outlandish family names^ has 
called his own the House of Windsor, and his collaterals by 
familiar English place-names. Let Parliament, then, cast off 
outlandish princes as haring any claim to the blood-royal of 
England. Not only has the war given to King George a part 
that has never been filled by any king since the Conquest, but 
his personal record as a devoted public servant and truly good 
man stands above them all. I am no courtier and I know no 
more of Courts than the man in the street ; but as an historian 
I can recall no other English king since Alfred who was stainless 
in every phase of public duty and domestic life, who was in every 
aspect of kingship all that should be the real Head of the State 

and the first gentleman in England. 

« « ♦ « « 

And we have the same hopes in his family for the future. No 
Prince, neither Pichard the Crusader, nor Harry of Monmouth, 
nor Harry Tudor, ever brought royalty home to the Britons at 
home and overseas as does our ]x>pular Prince of Wales. His 
personality and his ubiquity have illuminated the institution of 
princedom and have knit up the FImpire as nothing before has 
‘done. Burke eaid vTohn Howard had “made a circumnavigation of 
charity.” The Prince makes circumnavigations of English man- 
hood. Like his father — soldier, seaman, sportsman, student, 
speaker, hard worker, “good fellow” — he goes round the world 
showing it what the l>est ty]>e of young Englishman is, as no 

Prince before ever did or could do. 

*««««• 

There are some functions of kingship which should be amended 
in any new Act of Settlement. We trust that the odious appen- 
dage of Emperor will be deleted from the King’s title. It was 
one of Disraeli’s Arabian Nights, as we now know disliked by 
Victoria and Edward. The war has seen the disappearance of 
four mighty Empires. It ^vas their Imperial character which was 
their ruin. Let us cast out that word of evil omen. The 
oligarchy under the Hanoverian kings sought to make them their 
tools, deprived the Throne of povrer, and were afraid of royal 
favourites. There is one function that should be restored in prac- 
tice to the King. He is “the fountain of honour,” and all 
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hoDoars, ^titles/ honorific offioeii in Ck>urt should be placed ab^ 
lutely in his own gift, to the exclusion cS any Minister. So we 
might get lid of the scandalous sale of titles, the exclusion of 
rivals, the personal intrigues, and all the dirty secrets of a Prime 
Minister’s office box. If ’’honours’* there have to be, I would 
rather trust a King than a Minister. At the same time, a pom- . 
pous apparatus of forms and etiquette could be got rid of — 
mediceval and even Victorian rules about standing, kneeling, 
kissing hands, chamberlain’s gymnastics, and dragging harassed, 
sick, exhausted Ministers to Balmoral, in a crisis. And with this,' 
the Prime Minister’s daily letter to the Sovereign, as seen in the 
Lives of Gladstone and Beaconsfield. The King, as of old, 
should be authorised to sit in a Cabinet Council, not as Chairman, 
nor as a member, but to understand questions of special moment. 

I would even allow him to listen in silence to debates in either 
House. He should be recognised as the true ’’Patriot King” — 

and this George V. is and will be. 

* ' » « * * « 

But there is something farther, and I cannot withhold my con- 
viction that the monarchic principle is itself deeply shaken. Four 
mighty Empires crashed for ever during five years of war ; the 
Brazilian and the Chinese some years earlier. But over the 
civilised world republics have been taking the place of monarchies. 
When T was at school the only republic in Euroy>e was the Swiss. 
There are now about a dozen, covering two-thirds of the whole 
continent. Except onrown, the onh’^ Thrones of the larger States 
arc those of Itah^ and Spain : and neither promises much support 
to the monarchic principle. For half a century republics have been 
supplanting monarchies. The war, chaos, and the New Order 
have created a landslide in favour of democratic republics. No 
one can count on there being any kings left at the end of the 
century. When you once have accepted unlimited deiriocracy, the 
inevitable step is the Bepublie. 

Now there are in the Ignited Kingdom two main aspects to the 
monarchic problem. The first is the noble stimulus to patriotism, 
self-devotion, and national union which is given by loyalty and 
honour for our King as embodying the peoples of our race. It 
is said that with some iif our overseas compatriots faith in King 
and Prince is the one remaining bond of union ; and in Canada, 
New Zealand, India, it is a governing link of incalculable power. 
Against this must be put the fact that the republican idea is 
deep-set in Ireland, in parts of Scotland, in the north and centre 
of England, in Australia, in South Africa, and even in liondon 
blazes out with revolutionary violence such as Cabinets and Par- 
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liaments prefer to ignore rather than to'cruah. It is in vain to 
treat this as merely the explosion of ** extremists.’* Behind them 
there is in the democracy a deep, widespread, indomitable faith 
in the republic as the normal form of the State in all three 
Kingdoms and Overseas. 

«*»««* 

I believe that both sides of this problem of Monarchy could be 
met, if in any re-settlement of the Ck>nstitution our country were 
frankly to be styled the Commonwealth, or Union of Common- 
wealths, which it is, and George V. and his successors were to be 
styled their -Hereditary Chief. The historic halo and romantic 
traditions which gather round our Boyal House are priceless and 
irreplaceable. No country has such a record in the thousand 
years since Alfred ; and it would be brutal to cast it away when 
its flame never burned so bright and so pure. For two centuries 
the Republic of Holland owed allegiance to the dynasty of their 
glorious Founder, William the Silent, as their hereditary Head. 
Our dynasty has a longer and a more splendid story to record. 
If democaracy, as seems inevitable, will not stand kings, the invalu- 
able traditions of loyalty might yet be preserved in a Royal House. 
The style of our Head in any new Act of Settlement would be : 

Hereditary Chief of the United Commonwealths. 

m m ' m ♦ « « 

A word as to each part of this title. President is a temporary 
and bourgeois office; and, except in U.S.A., with no traditions 
or glamour about it at all. Hereditary Chief is a title well known 
..in Scotland, in Africa, in India. Common w'ealth is a fine old 
English word, and is free from associations with Liatin and French 
republics. The plural Commonwrealths would remind men of the 
many nations in these islands and of overseas nations w^ho join 
under the same flag. We might avoid the name British, which, 
even more than English, may meet racial antipathies in Ireland, 
as English or Saxon would do in Scotland and in Wales; and 
British may have an irritating sound in Australia, in South Africa, 
in India. “United Commonwealths” raises no question of race, 
and suggests no race predominance or national precedency. The 
twentieth century will see the end of feudal institutions, let us 
hope by a peaceful evolution into far broader social institutions. 
The Crown is a typical institution of feudalism, as much in its 
chivalrous side as in its oppressive side. And whenever the pas- 
sion for the republican ideal, which now moves' civilised man from 
China to Peru, shall force Englishmen to join with all others of 
English speech, it may be possible to preserve and even to increase 
the prestige of a Royal House — and all its incalculable influence 
for good. Frederic Harrison. 

VOIi. oviii. N.S. ' II* 
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Thb breach between England and France is growing wider every ‘ 
day and for thoughtful Frenchmen it is a fact of deplorable sig- 
nificance. It is the true cause of a pseudo-militarism which no 
Frenchman at the bottom of liis soul approves, yet has to tolerate, . 
because he sees England and America abandoning his coufitry 
to its own resoiuces in the midst of a hostile Europe. France 
knows she can no longer count on their co-operation in the Euro- 
pean policy which circmnstances have forced u}x>n her. She 
knows Germany will some day recover her strength, that her 
population wiU increase while that of France remains stationary, 
that while commercial requirements of industrial countries will 
make her revival desirable to them, France will have to keep 
her own military supremacy intact to prevent her recovering a 
strength which cannot fail to be used against her. Hence we 
have the paradox that France is claiming payment of an indem- 
nity which she knows can only be paid by her debtor in pro][X)r- 
tion to a prosjjerity which is big with dangers to herself. 

All the symptoms of public feeling reported from England and 
Italy tend to create a sense of isolation among Frenchmen, who 
have begun to think France was betrayed in the Treaty of 
Versailles by her allies, as much as the Germans think they were. 
Mr. Lloyd George and Pre.sident Wilson, in facd, are more orr 
less regarded as “shufflers ” in both countries. They deceived the 
Germans into surrender with the f>eace preliminaries of Mr. 
Lan.sing’s letter and then deceived the French with promises of 
support against an enemy with whom they are now' coquetting 
with outrageous openness ! 

Meanwhile the destroyed cities await the indemnity w'hich was 
promised in the x)eace preliminaries and which is due to France 
by her allies as much as by her late enemy. 

Poor M. Clemenceau, no doubt, ought to have foreseen that 
Germany could only be as bankrupt as any other of the bel- 
ligerents, if not more so, and have insisted on England and the 
United States advancing the jKtrtion of the indemnity necessary 
to cover the destruction due to them. Whether he proposed it 
and it was refused, or he did not think of it, I am unable to say. 
Yet it was so natural that this should have been arranged that 
one can only wonder what concessions can have been made to 
France to compensate a right so obvious. 
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fbanob’s dilemma: the way out. 

France is like a poodle that has got a bulldog by the ear. It 
dare not Ucher prise, because it knows the bulldog's powerful 
jaws will crunch one of its legs if it does. She has an immense 
army of occupation with military ramifications spread all over 
Qermany> the financial cost of which, exceeding that of the whole 
German Army before the war, it is true, is borne by Germany, 
but the industrial cost of which can only be ruinous to a country 
which has to reconstruct its ruined industries. She dare not 
withdraw it. And following this train of reasoning, the more 
prosperous Germany becomes and the better able she is to pay 
the indemnity, the greater will be the danger to France of letting 
go her hold. 

Thus her policy becomes from a necessity of self-preservation 
one of ''guarantees.” This is what the inspired Paris newspapers 
mean when they use an expression which seems to the unen- 
lightened like a mere apology for threatened brigandage. To 
break up Germany so that no single part of her would be strong 
enough to attack France becomes in the eyes of Frenchmen a 
policy of self-preservation. To find an excuse for occupying the 
valley of the Ruhr is an object of her diplomacy. To turn the 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine into a permanent “pro- 
tectorate” and give effect to the time-honoured theory of 
Imperialist France that the Rhine, as the natural frontier of 
Gaul, is the natural frontier of France is the cherished ideal of 
many political theorists who are not les derniers venus^ Military 
strategists say defensive wars can only bo made effective by 
taking the offensive. Those political strategists would say : 
France can only preserve herf^lf against a German w^ar of 
revenge by an aggressive i>olicy which will never allow her to 
get on her feet again. 

That England went to war to carry out her undertaking to 
defend Belgian neutralisation is to her honour. Belgium has 
now throwm off the neutralisation which was imposed as much 
as conferred upon her by the Treaties of 1831 and 1839, and the 
questions which led to her neutralisation have now resumed 
their old significance. 

Every State has a necessary and permanent foreign policy 
alongside and eventually absorbing the accidental currents created 
by the daily happenings of international intercourse. England 
as an island State has to preserve her supremacy at sea as vital 
to her self-preservation, and every new fact in the conditions of 
Continental Europe is closely scrutinised for any bearings it may 
have on this vital question. That this British policy is no mere 
tradition handed down from the Napoleonic era was shovm in 

I !♦ 2 
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the Great War when the German blockade of England Inought 
national peril within calculable reach. 

The geographical proximity of France, Belgium, and Holland 
make them the chief consideration in this policy of mlf* 
preservation. 

Spain and the Netherlands and France were necessarily 
reduced to a maritime position which secured Great Britain 
against the danger of blockade. 

British ships could bombard every ix>rt in immediate proximity, 
to England from the sea but Antwerp»^ which, to quote Napoleon, 
is the trigger of a pistol, the barrel of which is the Scheldt, 
pointed at the heart of England. It is beyond the reach of her 
guns. In the broad and deep waters of the Scheldt a French 
armada could be prepared in safety, and a French Van Tromp 
close the Thames and the Channel as of yore. 

British statesmen thought that Holland and Belgium united 
would form a State sufficiently ]X)werful to discourage any revival 
of expansionist ambitions northwards. As events proved, the 
diplomatists had overlooked, as they usually have done through- 
out the history of their craft, the feelings and character of the 
people and peoples thej" were dealing with. Their object, as set 
out in the preamble to the Treaty of May 31st, 1816, between 
the King of the Netherlands, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and Great 
Britain, specifically stated that the object of the imj^erfect Treaty 
concluded the year before at Paris (May 30th, 1814) had been 
d*ctablir un jmte dquUihre en Europe ct dc constitucr lea Pro- 
rhicca Vnies dans Ics proportiom qui lea metteni a mime de 
soutenir le.ur indtpendance. par leurs propres moyens. 

The revolt of Belgium in 1830 was a shock to British policy. 
A small principality like Belgium with the Scheldt and Antwerp 
in its keeping might be a temptation to her restless neighbour (in 
those days France), and the problem was again how to discourage 
any ambitions the proximity of a weak State in possession of 
such a powerful weapon for offence against England might excite. 
British diplomacy devised as an alternative to the maintenance 
of a strong Netherland State the neutralisation of Belgium and 
the division of power over the Scheldt. Both banks of the mouth 
of the Scheldt should belong to Holland, so that the dreaded 
ambitious neighbour who violated Belgian neutrality and seized 
Antwerp would have to violate the territory of Holland also to 
pass the bar of the river. 

Geographical facts remain. Circumstances changed. Germany 
became the danger. That danger is parsed, but the vicissitudes of 
history are constantly revolving round the geographical facts, 
(l) Roiisfdam is a more leoent proporition. 
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and it is well for Btatesmen not to lose sight of them even when : 
they may seem to have dwindled into insignificanoe for the time 
being. French statesmen are too well read in the history of the 
last hundred years not to be alive to the necessity for England 
to secure herself against oontmgencies which may arise without " 
any personal effort of theirs, may arise even in the teeth of their 
opposition. 

The independence of Belgium and the detachment from her of 
the mouth of the Scheldt belong to the vital elements of England’s 

'permanent and necessary foreign policy. 

« « ' » * « . « 

If England’s island position dictates her permanent foreign 
policy » France’s population question dictates hers. Both are 
policies of self-preservation. The population of France is 
stationary, and no inducements seem to have the effect of reviving 
her reproductive activity. She has the richest territory for its 
size in the world, as rich in minerals as it is in arable land. Her 
land-owning peasantry, who form the bulk of the population, 
have the qualities of all peasantries : all their affections are linked 
up with their land. The family and the land are one, and only 
what will keep them together matters. This means that the 
population deliberately stays, and is encouraged by the French 
law of succession (but that is another story) to remain as it is. 
French statesmen have constantly to bear in mind that the neigh- 
bours of France have populations which are increasing. The 
population of Italy now exceeds that of France. That of Ger- 
.many bids fair to become twice as great as that of France in a 
very few years. They are forced to cast about for methods of 
increasing the national man-power. As all internal inducements 
fail, expansion remedies have to be resorted to. The population 
of Alsace-Liorraine is more prolific than that of France. The 
theory that the natural boundary of Fi-ance is the left bank of 
the Bhine, above referred to, is connected with the same idea. 

It is not to be supposed that any well-informed or thoughtful 
French statesman would think a navigable river can be a natural 
boundary ! 

The only question involved in the x^opnlation problem is man- 
power, man-power for national self-preservation against invasion. 
Otherwise Frenchmen would be perfectly content to remain as 
they are — ^the happiest* richest, and most contented people in 
Europe. 

The French at the present moment are worried b}^ the idea 
that Germany is disguising her real intentions, that she is not 
disarming, that she is merely biding her time to spring again 
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at France’s throat, that the English and American statesmen who 
pledged their respective countries to come to her assistance in 
case of a German aggression cannot count on the support of their 
respective countries unless an interest affecting them is jeopardised 
and not at all if an act of aggression were done by France with 
a defensive purpose constituting it in such a case, according to the 
Franco-Italian theory, non-aggressive. Such a case would be 
a unilateral advance by France into the Buhrthal to enforce her 
claims, or any other unilateral act on her part which in normal, 
circumstances would entail warfare. She is thus on the horns 
of a dilemma. What France felt after the dismemberment 
of 1871 she apprehends the Germans feel after the Treaty of 
Versailles. She dare not lAcher prise till she knows Germany is 
‘‘pacified,” reduced to such a state of helplessness that France 
has nothing more to fear from her and can return to her peaceful 
occupations without danger. On the other hand, she sees that 
the only methods available for such a purpose would not only be 
contrary to British industrial interests, but might bring her into 
conflict with that policy of self-preservation which successive 
generations of British statesmen have regarded and cannot but 
still regard as vital. 

And meanwhile the ruined cities of Northern France remain 
ruins, and France is struggling against accumulating debt which 
the restored cities would help her to meet. France has lost her 
most flourishing provinces just as effectively as Germany has lost 
Alsace -Xjorraine, but they represent a larger area and propor- 
tionately a greater and more productive industrial district for 
which Alsace-Liorraine is not a compensation. She has the 
ruined population of this large area to provide for, to re-establish 
in homes of which scarcely a vestige remains. She has to meet 
all the cost of the disaster wrought by her Allies as well as by 
herself and by the enemy. 

It seems hardly necessary to recall — and yet how little it is re- 
membered by those who criticise France ! — ^that she has been the 
greatest material loser by the war. City after city was utterly 
destroyed, destroyed so utterly that not a house in them remains 
intact. Large towns have been turned into heaps of brick and 
stone, and whole villages completely wiped out of existence. The 
destruction was done by France herself and her Allies where 
the enemy was in occupation of French territory, and vice 
versd. 

The war having been won, the British and American Arxhies 
cleared out of the country, and France has been left to do her 
best to repair the damage, an overwhelming task, in face of 
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wlu^h she can only cross her arms in despair at the 
burden facing her. 

When she complains that the Allies have left her amid her 
ruins, and returned to the comfort of their untouched homes, they 
tuTDr on her, and tell her her Government ought to have imposed 
^ an income tax equal to that imposed In England. French finances 
would then have been in a sounder condition. It is forgotten 
that the richest part of France, that which could have best stood 
a heavy income tax, was in enemy occupation. It is forgotten 
that there had been no national exx>erienoe of an income tax in 
France, that the machinery was new, that comparison with 
England, where it had existed for three-quarters of a century, is 
out of the question, and that an income tax has an inquisitorial 
character which makes it highly unpopular till the taxpayer 
becomes accustomed to it and its enforcement a matter of 
course. 

Whatever France ought to have done, how-ever, does not really 
affect the question. Nor are the Allies exonerated from their 
responsibility by the fact that Germany has undertaken the 
burden of reparation. The question of German responsibility 
only affects the matter as one of recourse,^ and does not acquit 

(1) It will be remembered that Mr. Lansing, in his nolo of October 23, ISIS, 
laying down the conditions on which tlie Allied Governments declared their 
readiness to make peace with Germany, wrote : “ Further, in the conditions of 
peace laid down in his Address to Congress of January 8, 1018, the President 
declared that invaded territories must bo restored^ as well as evacuated and freed. 
The Allied Governments feel thaL no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as to 
.what this provision implies. By it they understand that compensations will 
be made by Germany for aU damages done to the civiKan popnlaHon of the Allies 
and their property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from 
the air.** 

Only damage to the civilian population was in question. Mr. Keynes, in 
his book on the “ ESconomic Consequences of the Peace,*' has summed up what 
the French would have been entitled to claim under this provision in the following 
items : — 

1. Damage done to the property and persons of civilians in the war area and 
by aerial warfare behind the enemy lines ; 

2. Compensation for loot of food, raw materials, live-stock, machinery, house- 
hold effects, timber, and the like, by the er.emy Governments or their nationals 
in territory cxicupiod by them ; 

3. Repayment of fines and requisitions levied by the enemy Govemmenta 
or their offioers on French municipalities or nationals ; 

4. Compensation to I^renoh nationals deported or compelled to do forced 
labour ; 

And he adds, with a mark of interrogation, xMsrhaps 

6. The expenses of the Relief Commission in providing necessary food and 
to the civilian French population in the enemy-occupied 

distriota. 

Mr. Keynes has estimated that the French claim under these different items 
wotdd amount to about £800,000,000. Whatever the total figure, Mr. Keynes's - 
list seems to exhaust the items. 
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the Allies of liability primarily to assist France in the repairing 
pro tanlo of the damage to which they have contributed. 

Frenchmen see that what was presented as and seemed a 
triumph is really a defeat, and that their representatives have 
landed their country in arrangements under which her solvent 
and immediate debtors have slipped out of their liability, and 
left France to get the dividend she can from a bankrupt estate. 

While her Anglo-Saxon Allies are working out their finamual 
salvation with only their own expenses of the war to deal with, 
France has not only her expenses of the war to consider, but alscT 
the repairing of the havoc of the war wrought by herself, her 
Allies, and the enemy. 

* « » * » » . 

The wrong done to France by her Allies is one that French- 
men feel they cannot {>ut forward without a saenfioe of dignity, 
practically an avowal of the incompetency of their representatives 
in the peace negotiations with France's Allies. But it lies deeply 
implanted in the feelings of Frenchmen towards England and 
the United States, and it accounts for much in what is at present 
embittering the relations of the ex-Allies. 

- On the other hand, the French Government, in its relations 
with England, has not shown the habitual tact of Frenchmen. 
It is a trite remark to make that even such self-denying friends 
as thieves are apt to fall out over partition of booty. The vic- 
torious Governments have not been able to bear the strain. 
Perhaps other men than those who had acquired the feelings 
and methods begotten of W'ar ought to have made the peace .• 
Perhaps others ought to be steering the ship of State at this 
moment among the reefs and rocks of the dangerous waters in 
which the dihicultieB of recovery have set all of us adrift. Cer- 
tain it is that infinite tact vrill be required to emerge from the 
international crisis with which Europe seems threatened. 
*»«»«» 

Nations expect more from their Governments than merely 

passing the buck.” They want a number of things besides the 
Lieague of Nations. 

Meanwhile the peace of Northern Europe depends on the 
Powers which have strength to preserve it, on England, France, 
Germany, and Bussia. 

England has disbanded the bulk of her armies, but she has 
the command of the sea, and can pour artillery, arms, and 
ammunition into any State she wishes to support. France has 
the most powerful force on land in Europe, and can lay Central 
Europe waste whenever she chooses. Germany has still an over- 
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whelming man-power which« armed, could resume the -war. 
Bussia is in the same position. 

These different potentialities are no inere nightmares. They* 
are stern realities. National irritation is being whetted in both 
France and Germany, and rapprochements are being encouraged 
^ which might change the face of Europe again. 

Why not do something, before the clouds break, to canalise the 
possible flood? 

The French motto is ‘‘No Revision,” but — entendons-nous ! — 
•^.he French mean no revision detrimental to France. They would 
not object to a revision which enabled them to emerge from their 
ruin or which would secure that peace of Europe on which the 
security of France depends. 

He who pa3's calls the tune ! 

England and the United States hold the strings of the' money- 
bags. They can assist France. They can help Germany. They 
can bring about conditions which would be practically the recon- 
ciliation of a Europe which is on the eve of problems which will 
require all the combined abilities and energies of her statesmen, 
for, after all, Europe is a small place in the world, and its late 
conflict was very like a ci\nl war. In any case, its suicidal 
consequences are those of a civil war, as we have been perceiving 
from 3"€a.r to year since the Armistice suspended military opera- 
tions. 

« * IT ' * * * 

One of the great new facts which the war has left bare is that 
Europe is a jxilitical entity in itself. She has discovered, only 
after a frightful calamity, that she has a policy' common to her 
isolated, contracted rock- and sea-bound continent. 

Whether I am the first openly to attribute a foreign policy to 
Eurqpe or not (probably not), the idea is not a new one, and 

'■ before the war there were many who spoke of the coming struggle 

for life of Western nations and races against the danger of 
diminishing vitality and the encroachments of non-European 
nations and races which threatened to displace them. Before 
the war and after there have beefl international assemblages of 
workers based on the assumption of a common interest, assem- 
blages representing practically the effective working population 
of Europe, and where there is a common interest there is a 
policy to preserve it, and that policy I venture to call a foreign 
policy of Europe. It may not be the same for classes having 
different interests, but Western Europe to-day is ruled by majori- 
ties, and in general terms it may be said that the effective 
majority of any country is that of the workers united for common 
action. There is a qualification, no doubt, to this where peasant- 
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proiMdetors ps«Tail, inagmuch as they generally vote in a diffeomit 
sense from working townsfolk (as in France and Bavazia), and 
are opposed to any aggressive progress, but their powar is a 
n^ative one, and Jacqueries in Western Europe belong to the 
past. 

The way out? The common interest of Europe points to reoon*. 
ciliation, and I have endeavoured to suggest what I regard, after 
investigating the conditions — political, social, and economic — of 
Europe from the Atlantic to Poland, to be the lines upon which 
such conciliation .seems feasible. * * 


Thomas Barclay. 



M. MILLEEAND— THE MAN AND HIS MEANING. 


•The new President of the Prench Bepublic is one of those robust 
men who impress you at first sight with their physical powers. 
M. Millerand looks strong enough to fell an ox — if such feats 
^ formed part of his Presidential functions they would doubtless be 
well done. It is extraordinary how physical vigour always appeals 
to our French neighbours. **A man who can eat a beefsteak — 
that is the sort of President we want/’ said one of the newspapers 
in arguing against a more sickly candidate. I smiled at the 
time, but on reflection I am not sure that the newspaper is, after 
all, absurd. France has been very unfortunate in her Presidents, 
and several times these unhappy experiences have been due to 
the fact that she chose men who had poor health. Scandal and 
misfortunes — she has had enough of them and to spare ; and, after 
all, it is her great hearty countrymen who have served her best. 
With a man like M. Fallieres, for example, there could not be 
much trouble : he. would go thiough his septennate without 
breaking down. With Millemnd, the sad Deschanel experi- 
ence will hardly be repeated ; and France has a real dread of 
these Presidential crises. She likes square-shouldered, deep- 
chested men, even when they are slow. Sometimes it would seem 
that the type of statesman who appeals most to our neighbours 
not the Frenchman as w'e are apt to picture him — smart, witty, 
supple, agile ; but, on the contrary, solid, stubborn, even pon- 
derous. In the diplomatic dramas that have been enacted so 
frequently during the past year there has been a strange clash 
of temperaments : M. Millerand difficult to move, calm, dogged, 
British ; Mr. Lloyd George volatile, lively, imaginative, French. 
It has been curious to witness the traditional rdles reversed, to 
find the French bludgeon crossed with the British rapier. The 
English Premier has never been so ba-dly beaten as by this stolid 
antagonist, whom he often outwitted only to discover that his 
outwitted antagonist had quietly gone back to his original posi- 
tion when he realised what had happened. Notably was this so 
with regard to the Bussian affair. Mr. Lloyd George stood for 
the surrender of the Poles, and he managed in an interview with 
M. Millerand to get some kind of agreement. But when M. 
Millerand thought it over, then he simply repudiated the snatched 
agreement. So it was with the proposal for the Geneva Con- 
ference. Just when Mr. Lloyd George was congratulating him- 
self on having manoeuvred the French Premier — ^as he then was 
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— into the right position, the French Premier bluntly broke away. 
Perhaps Mr. liloyd George won on the question of credits for 
Germany in return for less coal, and it was imposmble then for 
M. liOlerand to go back on the bargain ; but this was the last 
time, and M. Millerand will never be caught” again. 

It would appear that I represent the relations of these two» 
men as a dyel. That is correct : they have been engaged in a 
tug-of-war. Mr. Lloyd George has always been nimbler, but 
on the whole M. Millerand has stood firmer. He has several 
times given way — such as at San Bemo when he first consented 
to meet the Germans in council after some stormy scenes — ^but 
he takes care to se rattraper as quickly as possible. If he saw 
the Germans, it was not to talk about reparations : he had come 
to suspect a trap. Moreover, he developed a dislike for any 
further adventures of the same kind. It is a great pity that there 
has been this opposition of policies and personalities ; it has 
altered the Franco-British friendship of the war. But the fates 
would have it that at this moment the French had a Premier 
like Millerand and the British a Premier like Lloyd George. 

His physical build gives the clue to his character. M. Mille- 
rand looks what he is : sturdy, cautious, tenacious. Ho is the 
sort of man who will stick grimly to his point, worrying through, 
however long it takes him ; and if he makes a mistake will 
patiently begin over again. He looks, and is, a hard worker,, 
with an infinite capacity for taking pains, methodical, plodding, 
disdaining brilliance, suspicious of cleverness that flaunts itself. 
And yet you realise when you converse with this rather silen{, 
four-square man, with his large face framed in a grey shock of 
hair like a lion’s mane, his myopic eyes gleaming behind his 
glasses, that if he will usually take his time to decide, if he will 
cling almost doggedly to an idea, he is nevertheless cax>able of 
brusque movements, sudden bursts of impatience. With all his 
apparent prudence he may sometimes come to quick conclusionB 
rather angrily. You do not need to be much of a physiognomist 
to guess this contradiction — ^this mixture of sagacity and swift 
action. And, in fact, although he usually proceeds gravely, step 
by step, all the outstanding episodes of his recent political history 
have been produced by his being stung into irritation. Beware 
of the wrath of a patient man : it cannot be reckoned with in 
advance, and may overthrow all your plans when you least expect 
it.. Such was M. Millerand's recognition of Wrangel. It is 
sometimes regarded as a bad, sometimes as a good, piece of policy. 
In reality it was not a piece of policy at all. M. Millerand was just 
forced to assert himself. It was a wild gamble, a risky plunge 
that nobody could possibly have made deliberately in cold blood. 
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M. Millerand, in spite of his appearance of Bang:-froid, took this step 
way of reaction against the attempt to make him go too far 
in the opposite direction. It was bad psychology on the part of 
his opponent, Mr. Lloyd George, who thought he had secured the 
adherence of M. Millerand to his programme of peace with Bussia, 
*that made him forget that the French Premier would in a case 
like this, put as he was in .a false position, do something desperate. 
He revolted desperately and must have had great qualms at his 
cOwn temerity. I repeat that nobody would reasonably have 
recognised Wrangel, pinned his whole fortune on the success of 
the Poles when Warsaw was, according to all expectations, about 
to fall, declared war against Bolshevism precisely at the moment 
when Bolshevism had victory, diplomatic and niilitar3s in its 
grasp, offended and surprised the Premier of an All^r and broken 
entirely with that Ally whose friendship is essential : nobody 
would have staked all, when the loss of all seemed inevitable, 
calmly. Tt so happens that there was a miracle. Warsaw was 
saved, the Poles recovered, the Bolsheviks were checked, and 
Wrangel had a temporary success. M. Millerand became a 
national hero. He was belauded as the only far-seeing statesman 
. in Europe. This is, of course, nonsense. M. Millerand has great 
qualities, but he has not any special gifts of foreseeing the future. 
The future turned out to be against the whole weight of reason. 
Friends of the Poles and of M. Millerand, though applauding this 
spirited reply', had shaken their heads sadly. He himself must 
have thought that he had gone too far, but having committed 
himself he hung on. That hi.s action turned out to be better 
than the most optimistic person could have anticipated must not 
blind us to the mainspring of that action. It often happens that 
the best hits are blind hits, and when the ball soars over the 
boundary we wonder how we did it. Any serious anah^sis of the 
character of M. Millerand must take notice of his occasional 
impulsiveness. It is surprising* how frequently impulse produces 
happy results, and M. Millerand's impulses have nearly* always 
produced the triumph of his policy. For be it noted that, how- 
ever much M. Millerand would have hesitated and shrunk from 
this reckless plunge, he had long really wished to make it. In 
a similar way there was a steady pursuance of a line of thought 
which would logically have caused him to break with England 
rather than permit England to act as a check upon the employ- 
ment of military menaces towards Germany ; but the actual march 
on Frankfort was assuredly not the result of deliberation, but 
• rather was instinctive and spontaneous. Such risks would be 
too mad to be incurred except in hot blood. We have, then, to 
reckon on M. Millerand doing unexpected things. I am not 
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diflcussiiig whether it is good or bad that he should ha^e acted 
as he did on these occasions : I only affirm that if we wish to 
understand the temperament of M. ^lillerand we will not be 
content with regarding his placid exterior and his generally safe 
methods; we will take note that the placid, deep-rooted mountain 
may become fiercely volcanic. * 

The new President is nevertheless in essence an admirable 
representative of the French bourgeoisie. He is the middle-class 
man who has solid virtues and who has made France what she^ 
is — ^the solid virtues of industrknisnoss, of conscientiousness, of 
thriftiness, of simplicity. He is the family man, the good father 
and good husband, loving his home life, fond of tranquillity, 
striving assiduously to secure liis |x>sition and to leave a goodly 
heritage. No mistake about France is so common as the belief 
that the French are disposed to lie flighty, are careless Bohemians. 
There are plenty of loud. Ix^astful, garrulous, and idle French- 
men ; but the qualities of M. Millernnd are — in a more or less 
developed form — the qualities of the majority of Frenchmen. 
They arc generally liard workers for the sake of ultimate 
comfort. They will not extend their business when their business 
is doing well. They will retire early when they have gained what 
they set their heart u|xm. Now M. Millerand, though doubt- 
less ambitious, had the limited ambitions of all Frenchmen who 
like their ease. He maj’ have really aimed much more at the 
Presidency when it was obviously bis for tlie taking than he 
admitted, hut it is true that he had hesitations and mi.‘5giving0. 

It would be grotesque to pretend that he did not valut? the prizes 
but it would be an untrue picture wliieb h ft out all mention of 
the reluctant sacrifice of his comfort, of liis privacy, a sacrifice 
that to him wa.s real. MiJJerand likes fjolitirs: he is a glutton 

for work ; but be i.-^ not a public man in the sen.^-e that he wants 
to stand in the limelight. When be cjuits bis desk he desires 
to dine en famille ; like ever\' other bourgeois he likes a game of 
dominoes. It is probable that the Elysi'e will prove irksome, a 
prison-hoii.se for this liappy hourgroise family, which is marked 
by its simplicity. 

Having had some op]K)rtiinitie.s o.r knowing how M. Millerand 
works, perhaps I may add that he is extremely methodical, 
insisting on the same punctual i»erf<#rniance of duty in his sub- 
ordinates, who .stand s^imewhat in awe of him. He expects 
everything to be done exactly as he instructed : he is extremely 
rigorous in this respect. II a la tete solide, and loses no time, 
going on at a regular pace and getting through an enormous 
amount of labour. He keeps notes of all that he does, and could, 
if need be, refer back to his notebooks for years and relate pre- 
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cisely what he did aiid what he said, and when and where he 
sMd and did these things. Nobody receives more vimtors or 
makes the interviews briefer than does the President. He will 
listen to all that ought to be related about the object of the visit, 
but he will not tolerate discursiveness even on the part of 
important personages. He is impatient that the point should be 
reached, and interrupts monosyllabically to recall you to the need 
for brevity. His replies are clear and concise and leave no doubt 
about his intentions. . . . Such is a faithful portrait of the man 
who is chosen to be the chief magistrate of France for seven 
years ; not an elegant, charming, cultivated, eloquent person like 
M. Deschanel ; without the subtlety and activity of M. Poincare ; 
but a striking, able, hard-working, simple, conscientious, solid 
though impulsive man, who will have certain definite ideas to 
which he will cling, certain directives w^hich he will follow and 
which he will ask others to follow, a President who will assuredly 
leave his mark on French liistory. 

Nothing is so gratuitously and blandly erroneous as the attempt 
to qualify a man as “strong” or “weak,” and yet it is done 
continually. Of course, M. Millerand has been called strong by 
all who approve of his triple policy : military sanctions for Ger- 
many, repudiation of British hegemony on the Continent, and 
war on Bolshevism. The fact is that he does often show' a good 
deal of strength of character ; he does discover what he wants, 
though sometimes after some search ; and he does not try to 
attain his objective by devious routes, but by a plain straight p>ath. 
His policy, then, has often a sturdy appearance. He has, how- 
ever, a single-track mind, as was claimed for President Wilson, 
and does not always, in pursuing a particular aim, recognise 
sufficiently the disadvantages of his policy. These inconveniences, 
when they become obvious, seem to worry him and puzzle him. 
Moreover, he is amenable to the pressure of Parliament and of 
French political opinion. He does not hold out when he finds 
his own countrymen against him. He is a true Frenchman who 
properly jdaces France first when it is a question of international 
relations ; and after he had really found his feet in Allied Con- 
ferences he was bold enough to stand up to the best of them, 
no matter how. commanding had become their prestige as a result 
of long experience in these Conferences. Mr. Liloyd Georgo had 
by a process of elimination come to be the only survivor of the 
original group of statesmen who used to meet in Paris ; and as 
ho had always been the master, he might naturally expect to 
continue to be the master of these assemblies. Greatly to Ms 
chagrin, he discovered that M. Millerand had different ideask 
With all respect for the British Premier, France demanded that 
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his word should not be taken as law ; and M. Millerand, with the 
complete backing of his countrymen, began to challenge this 
British supremtusy. Mr. Lloyd George might be eternal, but he 
was not omnipotent. I am inclined to think that a good deal of 
the misunderstanding that developed between our two countries 
was due to this defiance of Xiloyd Georgian authority. We must'' 
always remember the human element in foreign affairs as in every 
other domain. The British Premier was surprised and annoyed 
when he could not impose his will upon this newcomer to the^ 
international game, and in the end, finding that there was nothing 
to- be* done with a man like Millerand, threw up the notion of 
personal encounters — which is a pity, for if there is real friendli- 
ness, much more good can come out of a two-hours’ meeting of 
the chiefs than out of months of formal and frigid diplomatic 
correspondence. M. Millerand on his side found himself growing 
more aggressive than he had intended. That France applauded 
him is true : France wanted somebody to stand up to Mr. Lloyd 
George. But the effect is bad for both sides ; and the sooner we 
try to renew the friendship which was the friendship of com- 
panions in arms the better it will be for us all and for the world 
at large. Yes, M. Slillerand did show an unexpected strength 
in these relationships, even though that strength was not always 
judiciously employed : but he has not always been so strong in 
his own country. When he had France behind him, then he was 
daring enough ; but when he felt that French opinion was not 
with him, then there were vacillations that were not always wise. 
Notably was this the case with the proposed Geneva Conference. 
You may or may not regard the policy, which may conveniently 
be called the Geneva policy (however the meeting in Geneva 
may result), as good ; but at least the facts are that at Spa it 
was decided to continue the proceedings at Geneva almost att 
once. But M. Millerand is like Antaeus, a mighty giant who is 
invincible so long as he remains in contact with — ^Parliament. 
Mr. Lloyd George, one may write in this new version of the 
Hercules legend, discovered the source of his strength and lifted 
him from the earth. But whatever was arranged at Spa and at 
Boulogne was criticised at Paris, and M. Millerand managed 
always to get back into contact with Paris. There have been 
some extraordinary changes, some amazing wobbles over Geneva. 
What has become, too, of the tentative arrangement which was 
made at Boulogne resjiecting the amount of the German indexn- 
nity and the method of its payment? The truth is that M. 
Millerand, like most of the experts, desires a real settlement. He 
would prefer to take a smaller but certain sum from Germany 
which should be fixed immediately rather than a larger but vague 
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■um which would permit of the greatest expectations, but towards 
whose realisation no steps are taken. He was persuaded of 
the necessity for France to be able to discount some of the Ger- 
man indemnity as quickly as possible. Time is certainly 
. important ; time is in this matter literally money. His own 
jnethod would be to strike a bargain. He struck a bargain about 
coal. He took nominally less, but in reality more; because he 
was able to threaten Germany with an extended occupation if 
she did not fulfil her new contract. There is much that might 
*be said about this bargain : but at least it is a definite method 
which has proved successful. Some such plan was present to 
M. Millerand’s mind in respect of the larger subject of indemni- 
ties — ^a clear statement of amount, a determination of modality, 
and the menace of a new march on the Buhr if the engagement 
was not fulfilled. I do not pronounce for or against the 
Millerand system, but it would have sufficiently fitted in with 
British official views to have prevailed in the end had it not 
encountered opposition in France. M. Millerand was warned 
by the Senate and by proconsular persons — and M. Millerand 
yielded. 

In passing, it may be advisable to say a word about the 
forces in France which prevented an early agreement on this 
question of reparations. They are largely political. The battle 
really rages around the powers of the Commission of Beparations 
which was set up by the Peace Conference as the sole authority 
to ascertain the amount and the method of payment of the 
indemnity. Now it could hardly have been intended that the 
Gbvornments thereby abdicated their supreme authority in this 
matter. The Commission is the emanation of the Governments- 
and the delegates are not superior to their own Prime Ministers. 
Nevertheless, there has been more jealousy and suspicion created 
by the existence of this Commission than ever the Frankenstein 
of the Peace Conference could have imagined when it gave life 
to this monster. The Commission stands on its rights as laid 
down by the Treaty ; and it is held that no\x>dy — Premier or 
Foreign Minister — can modify the procedure which the Commis- 
sion chooses to employ. The attempt to supersede it provoked 
the greatest i^idignation : and M. Poincart\ who was formerly 
President of the Commission, makes himself its champion. Now 
the Commission, like any other body of this kind, must neces- 
sarily become bureaucratic. It must work slowh^ multiplying 
paperasse. It must regard its particular duties quite narrowly 
without relation to the general condition of the world : its prob- 
lems have nothing to do with other problems. This is not a 
criticism of the Commission in particular : it is a general criticism 
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of Comini8sion8. At any rate, the Commission meant to go on 
collecting evidence and shifting claims carefully until May next 
— and even then it would be compelled to fix a purely arbitrary 
sum, since there will be claims still unheard. All attempts to 
hasten this process or to intervene in this — shall I say private 
commissarial affair of reparations? — ^has been opposed strenuously 
in France. 

The career of M. Millerand is distinguished, but, like most 
French politicians, he has ‘‘evolved.” He was Socialist, and a 
particularly audacious Socialist for the epoch. Elected Deputy* 
in 1885, he ardently fought against Boulanger, suspected of a 
CsBsarian policy. (How time brings its revenges : to-day M- 
Afillerand is accused of Cff‘sarisin, and there may be rude^ combats 
about his pretence to personal ix>\ver ! » Journalist, as are prac- 
tically all French politicians, as well as lawyer, he was associated 
with M. Clemenceau on La Justice^ and was later editor of La 
Petitr TifjmbUquc ^ and then of Tm Lavftrrir. It was in 1896 
that he pronounced his famous discourse at 8aint-Mande in which 
he upheld the right to strike. (Irony of things, that he should 
have had to smash the great strike of 1920 and try to break up 
the ConfcW*ration Generale du Travail !> In Waldeck-Bousseairs 
Cabinet, which he entered as Minister of Commerce in 1899, he 
. was remarked as the first fkicialist Minister, and he proved 
remarkably industrious and fruitful, instituting the ten-hours* day 
for women and children, pensions, a weekly rest-day for workers, 
and initiating many other social reforms. Silence has been 
curiously preserved by the Paris journals on the part he played 
in anti-CIerical legislation : he liquidated the congregations. 
(Whirligig of years! Under his Government there are negotia- 
tions for re-e.stablishing relations wntb Borne!) For the most 
part, ill the Briand Government, as in all his political life until 
just before the war, he was preoccupied with internal affairs. 
Rarely did he meddle with foreign politics. In the PoincarA 
Cabinet in 1912 he was War Minister, appr)inting JolTre Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; and in the 1914 elections he preached with 
patriotic fervour the need for a strong military organisation. 
Certainly he helfxid the passage of the Tliree Years’ Service Law. 
In the Viviani C’abinet he was again appointed War Minister, 
just after the beginning of hostilities. Those were tragic days, 
and undoubtedly it is largely owing to M. Millcrand’s puissance 
de tracail, his calm organisation while the enemy thundered at 
the gates, that France was enabled to resist in those early days. 
When M. Viviani fell in 1915 no use was found for the servioeB 
of this able organiser. It was left to M. Clemenceau to induce 
him to become Commissioner-General of Alsace-Lorraine last year. 
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In this post he once more ^owed himself to be a great organiser. 
The mantle of Clemencean was thrown upon him in January last. 
His Ministry was regarded as a stop-gap : nobody predicted a 
long life for it. Indeed, it was menaced many times, in spite 
of the huge majority of the Bloc National. Several times M. 
Sfillerand has been in danger, and what eventually saved him 
was the success of his Polish policy. This synchronised with 
the resignation of M. Deschanel from the Presidency ; and he 
was carried, figuratively speaking, shoulder-high to the Elys6e. 

am inclined to think that the ado which has been made 
about the new powers claimed for M. Millerand may prove to be 
much ado about nothing. It is true that he put forward as a 
condition of his election his right to control the policy of France 
and thus preserve continuity. But, although this condition has 
been implicitly agreed upon, I am unable to holi(we that M. Mille- 
rand will succeed where former Presidents have failed. He w'ill 
count for much while he retains his popularity. His prestige will 
stand him in good stead for some time. But that he can hope 
permanently to choose Prime Ministers who will consent to be 
his instruments is a fantastic fanej*. Sooner nr later he will have 
to content himself with the ]iosition of a constitutional king whose 
Ministers are alone responsible and whose Ministers cannot be 
controlled by any kingly prerogatives in these democratic days. 
He will have to resign himself to the situatitm of his predecessors 
— or run the risk of being broken, as President ^FacMahon was 
broken, and as all Presidents who have Bonapartist tendencies 
are broken in France. His exceptional authority can only be 
momentary. For the present he has chosen M. L-eygues as 
Premier, and, in spite of M, Ijeygues’ real ability, it is under- 
stood that he. i.s subservient to the Presid^mt. He has certainly 
accepted a ready-made Cabinet from the hands of M. Millerand, 
so that in effect it is the President and not the Premier who has 
selected the Ministers. It is understood that it is in foreign 
affairs that M. Millerand aspires to effective power. 

The capital fact about French Presidents is that they are 
irresponsible. Now responsibility must accompany power. In 
theory at least the Pre.sidcnt cannot he removed from office. How, 
then, can lie be controllcHl l>y Parliament? Tjogically he would, 
if the doctrine of Presidential supremacy were accepted, be a 
Dictator. It may be taken for granted that France will not be 
disposed to admit this theory of Presidential powers. A conflict 
between the President and Parliament could only end in one way. 
Ministries w'ould be overthrown ; Ministers would refuse to serve. 
There would be an impossible deadlock. No; such crises, not of 
Governments, but of regime ^ ate unthinkable; and whenever 
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M. Millerand finds himself confronted with, a Prime Minister 
' who has ot^T conceptions it may be assumed that it will be the 
President who will give way. It is certainly not to the ixvtexest 
of anybody, least of all the President, to provoke such conflicts. 
The Constitution gives the President certain rights which in 
practice he cannot exercise, for the simple reason that there are 
few men who will find it consistent with their dignity to act as 
the mere porte-parole of the President, receive all the kicks from 
Parliament, be held responsible for a policy that is not their own, 
while the real author of the policy shelters himself behind his 
irresponsibility. Such a Prime Minister could have little charac- 
ter, and the chances are that he would not enjoy sufficient respect 
to fulfil this rdle for long. 1 think it will be clearly seen that 
there can be, in spite of the warm advocacy of M. Poincar^, who 
himself suffered under the sense of his helplessness when M. 
Clemenceau was Premier, no radical alteration in the functions 
of the French President. He may, however, collaborate in the 
most friendly way with his Ministers. M. Poincare did so during 
the greater part of his Presidency. M. PoincarS was in effect 
his own Foreign Minister. But he was so with discretion. He 
was personally held in great esteem, and therrfore, as he was 
present at Cabinet Councils, was necessarily heard with deference. 
Still, he could not impose his will on anyone and never tried. 
The question of Presidential power is purely a personal one — 
that is to say, that ])ower is in proportion to personality. That 
is really all there is to say about it. If the personality of 
^r. Millerand dominates Ministers and Parliament he will enjoy 
effective power, hut if Ministers and Parliament take the opposit^ 
view to that of M. Millerand, then he will not enjoy effective 
power. 

But there is talk of a change in the Constitution. There has 
been talk for many years. Many books have been written on this 
subject. What is overlooked is that no changes in the Constitu- 
tion wdll change the realities of the situation. The President 
has, as I have already said, even now y)ow^ers which he cannot 
exercise, because he is not responsible to any elected body, and 
his dictation would therefore be resented and would quickly lead 
to a crisis of the gravest kind. It does not much matter if a 
Premier is overthrown, but the overthrowing of a President is a 
serious matter. The scheme which was put forward in the name 
of M. Millerand is not new, but it is nevertheless interesting. 
If there is to be a reform of the C/onstitution, he would have the 
President elected in future, not by Parliament, but by a much 
wider body, which would comprise delegates from the Gmeral 
Councils of each Department, and members of the great corpora- 
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tms, commercial' inen, workers,, agricultuiists, and the varioiu 
iaoult^s which would speak for the intellect of France. Elected 
on this broad basis, the President would diave more authority. ■ 
To help him to govern, even in the face of an unruly Chamber, 
be should have the assistance of a stronger Senate. The Senate 
^Vould not be chosen by a limited college of national and local 
administrators and legislators, but the college would include 
Chambers of Commerce and representatives of the great syndicates 
of. industry, of the academies, of the universities. Thus^the 
Senate would have immense authcuity. The President and Senate 
would, if need be, defy the ChamW. Need I say that these 
ideas are found to be reactionary rather than progressive, and 
that the Sbheme is likely to be shelved? 

In truth, however, M. Millerand should be an excellent Presi* 

' dent from the French viewpoint. M. Clcmenceau, once asked 
how he would vote at the Versailles Assembly, replied : **Je vote 
pour le plus hMe.** There have been Presidents whose chi^ 
merit was that they were stupid and not calculated to do any 
harm. But, whatever happens to the Constitution, or whatever 
happens to M. Millerand’s conception of Presidential powers, it 
is certain that this strong-willed man, this capable organiser, this 
great worker, will not be a nullity at the Elys^e, but, on the 
contrary, will be a formidable part of the French political and 
(executive machine. 


Sibley Huddleston. 



THE EGYPTIAN SITUAlTON v ^ 

Thb {weciee position of affairs in Egypt and the politioal prgSpeots' 
in the near future are more than usually complicated and obscute 
at present, and the debate this week, in the House of Lords 
(November 4th>, was clearly in the nature of a preliminary skir- 
mish, and has done little to allay public anxiety. It will be remem- 
bered that on August *23rd last — nearly a 3 *ear after the Milner 
Mission had proceeded to Egypt, as a result of the events «of 
March, 1919 — the London newspai'ters published a summary of 
the terms of agreement which, it was said, had been arrived at 
between the members of that IMissioii and the ieailer of the 
Egyptian Nationalists, Saad Zaghlul I'aslia, and his dblleagues. 
The full text of the Memorandum of Agreement on which this 
summarjr was based has now been }>iiblished (see Ti'mes, 
November 6th). The terms of this agreement are of an exceed- 
ingly drastic and far-reaching description. There is to be a 
Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and Egyj>t, under which 
the independence of Egypt is to be recogni.sed by Great Britain, 
and the latter is to support the former, in the event of war, in 
the defence of the integrity of Egyptian territory, Egypt affording 
Great Britain all necessary facilities, in the way of access to 
territory, etc., for this purpose: Egypt will resume control of her 
foreign relations, subject to an obligation to make no treaties and 
adopt no jxjlicy inconipaiible with British interests; the present 
military occupation of the countiw will l#e reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a force .'sufficient for the protection of Imperial communi- 
cations, quartered where the Treaty shall provide ; agreements 
will be made with the foreign Powers for the abolition of the 
Capitulations, and for the transfer to his Majesty’s Government 
of the rights of veto, hitherto pos.ses.se(l by such Powers, on legis- 
lation affecting foreigners, and Egyjit will “confer upon Great 
Britain such rights an are necessary to safeguard her s]>ecial 
interests and enable her to furnish the guarantees which must 
be given to foreign Pow-ors to induce them to relinquish their 
capitulatory rights *’ : the Consular Courts will be closed and the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals correspondingly enlarged and 
reorgani.sed ; Egypt w’ill appoint a British Financial Adviser to 
replace the Commission of the Public Debt and give other 
financial advice, when desired, and also a judicial official who will 
be *‘kept informed as to legislation affecting foreigners and will 
be similarly at the disposal of the Egyptian Government for any 
advice it may desire from him concerning the administration of 
justice generally; finally, certain safeguards will be established 
by the Treaty to protect the pension and compensation rights of 
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^ (piTpBU&ably ni&ie^ BiitiBh c^cialB whose services are. 
dispensed with by the Egyptian Government within two years 
of the coming into force of the proposed Treaty. 

When an outline of these terms was first published, last August, 
as above mentioned, it was unaccompsmied by any indication of 
its source or any official authentication whatever ; and there were 
consequently no means for the public of knowing whether it 
accurately expressed the agreement arrived at, even so far as the 
Milner Mission was concerned, and still less whether it had 
received the approval of his Majesty’s Government, and was 
likely to obtain the assent of Parliament. Needless to say, it 
created a great sensation, both here and in Egypt, and was 
received, in many circles, with feelings of considerable dismay. 
It was, in reality, a surprise to both sides, for nothing which had 
transpired in Egypt during the visit of the Mission to that country 
had in any w'ay prepared public opinion for this announcement. 
It had, indeed, been generally understood at the outset, and even 
officially declared with some solemnity, that the Mission had no 
power to draw up a (Constitution for Egypt, but was merely 
required to investigate conditions on the spot and report to the 
British Government. There appear, therefore, to be some grounds 
for the rumour, current at the time, that the publication of the 
proix)8ed terms w as due to an indiscretion— calculated or other- 
wise — or to a breach of confidence. 

However this may be. the Egyptian delegates themselves, 
having received this memorandum from the Mission, naturally 
considered themselves eunx)wered to negotiate with their con- 
stituents on this basis, and regarded ratification by Great Britain 
as assured, if the scheme were accepted as a settlement by 
Egypt. They accordingly returned to Egypt for the purpose 
of securing popular assent to the proposed terms. And we 
then had a characteristic and amusing spectacle, typical of the 
“Land of Paradox”! Whereas almost everybody here, con- 
nected with Egypt or having any acquaintance with the character 
and mentality of its inhabitants and the stage of political and 
administrative development attained by its ruling classes, w’as 
considerably perturbed by the pfbix)sed arrangements, and felt 
the gravest apprehensions as to whether these did not go far 
beyond what was wise or necessary in the circumstances,^ the 
Egyptian delegates themselves loudly proclaimed their doubts as 


(1.) That a fairly large meaauie of independence and self-government would be 
granted was generally expected, in view of the concesBions to India, and of the 
yypftwtl trend of policy andaentiment in favour of ‘‘sdf detennination for small 
nations.** But it is widely and strongly felt that certain limits must be set to 
* autonomy in Sgypt, and the question is whether the Milner scheme does not 
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to whether they would be able to secure the assent of the Egyptian 
nation to the maintenance of such remnants of British control 
and authority as were still to be permitted to survive. And. as 
a matter of fact, sundry efforts of a more or less serious kind were 
made in Egypt to wreck the proposed settlement. A manifesto 
was issued by certain leading Princes of the Sultanic family 
denouncing the suggested terms, while various prominent 
Egyptian politicians, who had taken no part in recent affairs, 
endeavoured to represent the scheme as a base betrayal pX 
Egyptian interests, “entire independence” not having been 
aclheved. In the main, however, the plan seeins to have met 
with general approval, as w’ell it might. It concedes, as is now 
generally admitted in Egypt, about twice as much as > the most 
optimistic Egyptian agitator exiiected, and is likely to prove so 
subversive in its results that it is already inspiring profound mis- 
givings in the minds of the fellaheen and of the native unofficial 
classes generally, whose future welfare and prosperity are, as they 
well know, at stake. 

Meanwhile nothing further happened on this side till it became 
known that the Egyptian delegates had returned to London and 
that the “conversations” with the Mission had been resumed. 
No official announcement was even then made as to what was 
taking place, and irritation at this persistent silence increased 
among the public and in Parliament. This was still further 
accentuated by rumours that hitches had occurred, and that the 
nc^gotiations were on the point of being broken off. It was said 
that the delegates were now* dissatisfied with the terms they had 
obtained, considering that as they had got so much, they might 
evidently have demanded more : that a more open and complete 
abrogation of the Protectorate should liave been insisted on ; 
that the powers of the remaining British officials — notably 
the Financial and Judicial Officers above referred to — should 
be more clearly detine<l and more definitely restricted within 
narrow limits, and so forth. At length Lord Ralishury gave 
notice that he proposed to call attention to Egyptian affairs 
in the House of Lords and move for pa 7 >erB, and a debate took 
jdace on the .subject on Xoveinbfer 4th. The mover of the resolu- 
tion charged the Government with pursuing, in Egypt, a “policy 
of concealment, delay, drift, and uncertainty,” as contrasted with 
that of “sympathetic and progressive development and good 
government ” which had prevailed before the war. He contended 
that Great Britain must retain “real power” in Egypt, must 
always continue to control Egypt*s foreign relations, and must 
on no account relinquish the government of the Soudan. In 
reply. Lord Curzon disclaimed any kind of Ministerial responsf- 
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. for the scheme which had been published, declaring that it 

“had never been contended that the proposals were those of the 
Gk>vemment, nor had they ever been officially submitted to the 
Egyptian Government.” Any scheme, ultimately approved of as 
a basis of discussion, would require to be thrashed out between 
^duly accredited representatives of the Sultan of Egypt and the 
British Government here. This was supplemented by some ex- 
planations from Lord Milner himself. He expounded his own 
views on Nationalist aims and sentiments in conflict with British 
'^interests and Imperial reBx^onsibilities, and declared his own cod/- 
viction that there was no irreconcilable incompatibility between 
them. The rdfkrt of his Commission would, however, shortly be , 
in the hands of the Government and soon afterwards, he pre- 
sumed, in those of the House and of the country. He would, of 
course, defend the recommendations of the report to the best of 
his ability, but “did not know w'hat would happen to them” 
thereafter. 

In view of these authoritative statements as to the real position 
of affairs — some earlier announcement of which wo\jld have dissi- 
pated much misunderstanding — ^it would plainly be premature to 
attempt any general analysis or criticism of the terms pro- 
posed. But there is one important part of the scheme on which 
it may be of utility to offer some observations at the present 
stage, because such part seems to constitute a preliminary obstacle, 
of a somewhat formidable character, which w’ill have to be suc- 
cessfully surmounted if ^be scheme is to go through on the present 
lines. The Memorandum provides — or at any rate postulates — 
that the Capitulations arc to be abolished. Such abolition, 
indeed, constitutes the essential basis of the project, because the 
rights of the Capitulatory Powders are to be transferred to the 
British Government, which thus acquires a special privileged 
situation in Egypt, under the new* regime^ w’ithout which it 
could not furnish to the foreign Powers the guarantees necessary 
to induce them to relinquish their own rights and powers. But 
has, in fact, the assent to the abolition of the Capitulations been 
obtained, or promised, by thi.-. chief Capitulatory Powers in 
Europe, notably by France, Italy, and Belgium, w-hich all have 
enormous flnancial interests in Egypt And, if not, can it be 
regarded as certain that they will give it w^hen they begin .to 
study this Memorandum closely and realise all that it involves? 
They will see that it implies not only the withdrawal of the 
greater part of the Army of Occupation from the country and 

(1) It Boems tolerably clear tbat at present it has not, sinoe, in a 
xeoent i^y to a question on the subject, in the House hf Commons, all that 
the Government spokesman (Mr. OsoU Harmsworth) could s^ was that 
** negevtiaticHOB had been opened with the Capitulstoiy Powem.**-^See Times 
Nov. 11.) 

von. GVlll. N.B. 
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its reduction to the dimensions of a small force, probably located 
in the Canal none, charged only with the task of prateetiiig 
Imperial communications, but also the cessation of all direct 
British control and responsibility for the continued stability of 
the internal finances (as distinguished from the Public Debt) and 
of the commerce and agriculture of the country, for the mainten- 
ance of public security, for a sound and pure administration of* 
justice, an efficient and honest irrigation service, and the count- 
less other reforms which we have laboriously established in the 
course of the last thirty years and brought so largely to fruition.^* 
No doubt the Bucc*ess of such ix>litical deals is, unfortunately, too 
often a question of ^litical expediency and diplq|patic bargaining 
rather than of administrative advantage for the individuals prin- 
cipally concerned and their moral and material welfare. But if the 
question is put solely’ on its merits, the answer can scarcely be 
doubtful. And if past ex]ierience on this particular x>oint is any 
guide, the prosf^ect is not encouraging for the authors of the 
scheme. Having myself been closely connected throughout a long 
period of years with various schemes and negotiations, under suc- 
cessive BritiSi Ministers in Egypt, for the abolition of Capitula- 
tions and the substitution for them of a new judicial regime, I have 
'some acquaintance with the strength of the opposition — both active 
and passive — which all such proposals have hitherto encountered. 

I should therefore be considerably surprised to learn that such 
opi>osition had been diminished, to the point of total disappear- 
ance, by -the pro.«apect of tlie complete removal of British control 
over the internal finances and adiiiiiiistration of the country. 
Hitherto, on the contrary, the maintenance of such control has 
been the corner-stone of all such projects. This is so true that 
when the late Lord Cromer was elaborating his monumental 
organi.sation for this purpose in 1905-7 he found it essential to 
tranquillise foreign (and British) apprehensions by a solemn and 
official statement which he was authorised by the Foreign Office 
to make in the following terms : — 

** His Majesty's Government recognise that the maintenance and develop- 
ment of such reforms as have hitherto been effected in Kgypt depend upon 
the British Occupation. This consideration will apply with equal strength 
to any changes effected 'in the regime of the Capitulations. His Majesty’s 
Government therefore wish it to be understood that there is no reason for 
allowing the prospect of any modification in that regime to bo prejudiced 
by the existence of any doubt as to the continuance of the Bxitiah Occupa- 
tion of the country.” (Cf. “ Egypt,” No. 1, 1907, p. 12.) 

What will these foreign Governments think of such proposals 
now that there is to be no doubt, not as to the continuance, but 
as to the non-continuance, of the British Occupation, in the sense, 
of general administrative control which that expression has 
hitherto connoted t 
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Further^ what will be the attitude, on tiiis question of the 
British oommunity in Egypt itself — I r^er, of course, to the non- 
official portion of that oommunity, for the sentiments of the official 
classes, though necessarily unexpressed, are not in doubt? These 
merchants, bankers, barristers, and others have always viewed 
with considerable dislike and distrust the proposed abolition of the 
* Capitulations, the closure of their Consular Court, and the dis- 
appearance of the special and peculiar institutions of British law 
and practice to which they are attached. So long, however, as 
British internal control was to be in no way lessened (and might 
even possibly be increased), and consequently effective British 
supervision of 4he law courts, and of the selection and promotion 
of the judges who compose them, wae assured, they were com- 
parativMy resigned. Now that such control is to be almost 
totally withdrawn, the matter obviously assumes a very different 
aspect. Will they be content, in criminal affairs, to be tried — 
possibly for their lives — by a court composed of three judges — 
two foreigners and one native, neither of the foreigners being 
necessarily British — sitting with six foreign assessors, only three 
of whom would be British, and administering Egyptian codes of 
penal law and procedure, which differ widely in principle and 
practice from the institutions of British law?' At present there 
appear to be considerable indications that they will not,” and in 
view of all the circumstances, and notably of the very recent 
memories of the events of March, 1919, the fact can scarcely be 
consid^ed surprising. 

But if, for all these reasons, the abolition of the Capitulations 
under the new conditions should prove impracticable, will this 
vitiate the whole transaction between the Milner Mission and the 
Egyptian delegates, and shall we then be free to declare that 
the scheme, as formulated, can no longer be proceeded with, our 

exceptional position,” as the repository and representative of 
European capitulatory rights — surely an essential feature of the 
plan, from our point* of view’ — Shaving thus become illusory? 
Shall we not, in that event, lay ourselves open to the charge of 
having gravely misled the Egyptian people, and of having raised 
hopes the fulfilment of which, it will doubtless be suggested, we 
had no reasonable ground for anticipating, writh the deplorable 
result that Egyptian sentiment, w’hich has lately been improving, 
will become more embittered than ever towards us? 

Malcolm McIlwbaith. 

(1) Sea Draft Judioatura I«kw (No. 1) 1920, articloB 8, 35 and 49 and Draft 
Judioatnra Xmw (No. 2) 1920, artiolea 1 and 10. 

(2) ** Draft lawB for reocniBtituting the mixed courts. Memorandum 
flubmitted on behalf of the Non-oflSoiBl British Community in Cairo.** 
Oslfo, 1920. 
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NAVATj BVPBEMACY : GBBAT BBITAIN OR THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Wbile the nations of Europe are tending the grievous wounds ,, 
they received during the Great War, the creation of naval arma- 
ments in the United States and Japan is being continued with 
greater activity than ever before and at a far higher cost ; a 
post-war battleship involves an expenditure of from f 7 ,000 ,000* 
to £8, 000, 000 as compared with about ±'1,000,000 less than twenty 
years ago.* The shipyards, engine shops, and armament factories 
in America and Japan have never l)een so busy as they are at 
present, while similar establishments in this country and on the 
European continent have in hand not a single capital ship. 

Now. that peace has been signed there remain only three navies 
of importance — ^the British, the American, and the Japanese. 
The relative strength of these three forces in 1924 can ndw be 
estimated with some confidence. Disregarding vessels projected, 
but assuming that those now under construction will be com- 
pleted in the next four years, the standing of these Powers in 
capital ships will be as follows* : — 
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In the light of the actmty in America and Japan, on the one 
hand, and inactivity in Euroi)e, on the other, two arresting facts 
emerge from an examination of the naval outlook. 

(1) By 1923, or at latest by 1924, the British Fleet will have 
ceased to occupy pride of place on the seas, which it has held 
for over three hundred years. The Trident will have passed into 

(1) The Hood, laid down in 1916, cost £6,025,000, but in the past few years 
the price of labour and material has risen considerably. 

(2) The comparative strength of the principal navies is discussed in full detail 
in Brasaey^a Naval and Shipping Annual, 1920-1 (William dowes and Sons). 

(3) The four British battleships of the Iron Duke class, as well as the battle- 
cruiser Tiger, carry a heavy type of 13*6 in. gun and have been accepted as 
falling in the first category ; among the British battle-cruisers |dsoed in the 
first class are the Renown and RepuUe, mounting 16-in. giuis, which have 
only 6-in belts. Consequently this classification may be regarded ea aomewhat 
exaggerating the British strength. 
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bsnds of the American people, unlesa some tmfareseen event 
occurs on this or the' other side of the Atlantic, thus fulfilling, 
t>y a process he did not foresee, the prophecy of Grand Admiral 
von. Tirpitz, who, in the Memorandum which accompanied the 
German Navy Act of 1900, remarked that even if **a great naval 
Power” should succeed in meeting the German Pleet with con- 
siderable superiority of strength, ”the defeat of a strong German 
Fleet would so substantially weaken the enemy that, in spite of 
the victory he might have obtained, his own position in the world 
would no longer be secured by an adequate fleet.” 

(2) If we ignore the nevr programme of eight capital ships which 
Japan is about to put in hand and take into account only such 
capital, ships as are now on the slips and advancing towards 
completion, it is apparent that in 1924 .Japan will be the “runner 
up” as the second greatest naval Power in the world, being 
weaker than Great Britain and far stronger than France 'or Italy, 
neither of these two countries having laid down a- capital ship 
during the past six years. Indeed, as first-class naval Powers, 
Prance and Italy have already disappeared below the horizon. 

The hoj>e that acceptance of the principles embodied in the 
constitution of the Tjeague of Nations would lead to a general 
limitation of naval armaments must be abandoned. Neither the 
T'liited States nor Japan is i>repared to acquiesce in any such 
policy, whatever may be the inclination of other Powers. Both 
these countries are pressing forward j^rogrammes of naval construc- 
tion which will change radically the balance of power by sea, as 
has been shown. Six years have elapsed since it was asserted, on 
the outbreak of the Great War, that it would prove the last of 
all wars and w^oiild lead to the adoption of a policy of, at least, 
partial disarmament, aflecting navies as well as armies. Since 
this confident prophec 3 " made, the United States and Japan 
have embarked upon notable projects for strengthening their 
naval as well as their military forces. Both these States were 
far removed from the main seats of the late conflict ; the United 
States, in particular, remained free until the spring of 1917 to 
pursue her own national policy with little or no distraction, while, 
from first to last, the part which .Tapan took in the struggle was 
comparatively small. In these circiim stances the Great War 
swept on towards its close, drawing into its vortex the manhood 
and wealth of the principal nations of the Old World, while leaving 
the United States and Japan practicalU^ unscathed, except in so 
far as they suffered from the reaction of events in Europe. 

At the very moment when the Central Powers were falling 
back in a state of hopeless collapse President Wilson’s voice, 
sounding across the Atlantic, enunciated the famous Fourteen 
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Points. Liater Km, he himself, ocmtraxy to all precedents gorem- * 
ing the Presidential office, crossed the AtlAntic. and insisted on 
sitting at the Peace Conference with the Prime Ministers and 
other Ministers of Allied States. Not content with this startling 
innovation — ^for he was in a sense a constitutional monarch 
enjoying a reign of limited duration — President Wilson elabomted • 
the scheme of a League of Nations, thrust it upon the Conference 
with r 11 the persuasive powers which he could command, and 
then returned to the United States. Forty-one nations have since^ 
expressed their acceptance of the principles upon which the 
League w^as based, but hitherto it has remained in doubt whether 
the United States itself w*ould join the great family of nations 
which represents the dream of its own President. 

On the other hand, there appears on the Statute Book of the 
American Congress a significant clause which W'as inserted at 
the instance of President Wilson in the Navy Appropriation Act 
of 1916 ; this measure authorised the construction of what amounts 
to a new American Fleet at an expenditure which will probably 
fall not far short of £250.000,000.' This clause foreshadowed 
conditions in which the President would be authorised to arrest 
naval construction in the United States. After reference to a 
nebulous proposal to hold a w’orld conference, “not later than 
the close of the ^Yar in Europe,” to formulate “a plan for a court 
of arbitration or other tribunal, to which disputed questions shall 
be referred for adjudication and peaceful settlement and to con- 
sider the question of disarmament,” it was added : — 

**If at BUY time bef<;ro tlic con.^tructioD nnthori&od l»y this Act shall hav^ 
been contracted for there have boon established, with the co-operation 

of the United States of .\Tn»'rica, an international tribunal or tribunals com- 
petent to secure pearefiil dot^miination ri all international disputes, then 
and in that case such naval expenditures as niny be |inconsistcnt with the 
engagements made in tlie f^tahli-^hment of • ocli tribunal or tribunals may be 
suspended when so ordered by the President of the United States.** 

What has happened .since that notable clause w'rb incorporated 
in the Navy Appropriation Act of 1916, which was passed when 
Europe had already been plunged into the crucible of war and 
men of visioTi were entertaining the hope that the struggle would 
signalise the end of all w^ars? The world, it was suggested, 
w'ould emerge from the horrors witnessed by sea and by land 
determined at whatever risk to abate the feverish competition in 
naval and military armaments, and w'ould hold out its hands 
eagerly tow^ards any reasonable prospect of finding a peaceful 
solution of international problems. Tt was in those circumstances 
that the United States committed itself to a larger naval pro- 

(l) It iR calculated that the United States haa already spent on the expansion 
of its merchant fleet a sum of nearly $3,600,000,000 (eay £1,000.000.000). 
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/^gruumue than had ever been entertained by any of the Powers of 
the Old World, not excluding Great Britain and Germany. F<nr 
during the period of naval competition which GenfTany forced 
upon Buccessive British Governments, neither country adopted a 
programme which, in the number of units or in the cost involved, 
•was comparable to that' which was presented to Congress by Mr. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy Department, and sup- 
ported by President Wilson with all the authority over American 
.^public opinion which he then exercised. 

In the following spring the United States intervened in the 
war, . but not before considerable progress had been made with 
the naval programme. Under the compelling influence of events, 
the work upon the battleships, battle-cruisers, and scout-cruisers 
of the new programme was delayed in order that attention might 
be concentrated on the small craft which were necessary if the 
submarine campaign of Germany was to be defeated. But, once 
the crisis of the war by sea had been passed and the Armistice 
had been signed, Mr. Daniels turned with renewed energy to 
the work of building the 157 men-of-war which Congress had 
authorised. The fact that President Wilson had prevailed upon 
the delegates at the Peace Conference to accept his conception 
of a League of Nations had no effect on the Secretary of the 
Navy; regardless of what was occurring in Burope, he pressed 
forward his plans. Presumably he had his eye on the coming 
Presidential Election, and thought to please the newly awakened 
national sentiment of the American i^eople by presenting them 
^yrith a picture of the United States supreme by sea in virtue of 
its navy of men-of>war and its navy of merchant ships, for Bear- 
Admiral William Benson, who had been Mr. Daniels’ Chief of 
Operations at the Navy Department during the war, wus forth- 
with appointed Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 
and practically dictator of its mercantile policy. 

Before leaving this aspect of the matter, it is interesting to 
recall a passage in the Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Navy for the fiscal year 1919. At the end of that document Mr. 
Josephus Daniels wrote : — 

** It is ordinarily suiiposcsd not to be tbe function of navies, or within the 
province of a naval committee, to draft tlie chart by which a peace-loving 
nation hopes to navigate all ships of state into honorable and iRiding peace. 
It is the glory of the Congress of 1916 that it forgot tradition and made a 
new precedent which guided the President and the American Peace Com- 
mission in proposing reduction of armament in the Peace Treaty. 

‘‘It is popularly supposed that the Navy is a flghting institution. It is 
that, and unless it is an effective instrument of war it fails in the purpose for 
which it was established. But fighting men, ready to surrender their lives 
for their country, and joyously, are the first to welcome sound measures to 
safely reduce armament and settle international differences in the forum of 
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XMBcm rather than in the conflict of battle. They agree with Joubert that* 
there are two forces that rule the world — ^Force and Right — and they recog* 
nise with thar great Frenchman that Force mufi^t rule until Uight is ready. 

It was to open the way for the sway of Right that the 1016 Bill authorised 
a conference like that which met at Paris and held out the hope to a war- 
troubled and war-cursed %vorld that intomatioual agreements were possible 
and sale with the assurance that, when organised and functioning, reduction « 
of armaments and reduced cost of war preparations would follow.'* 

It is significant that when those rhetorical w'ords were written 
Mr. Josephus Daniels had by his own act closed the issue. Every 
vessel authorised under the Navy Appro}>riation Act of 1916 
either had been completed or was progressing towards completion. 
The Secretary of the Navy, himself an American and an American 
politician to boot, could judge at the end of 1919 whether. in any 
circumstances Congress would jiass an Act repealing its former 
measure and scrapping the 157 inen-of-war of various types, the 
building of which it had authorised. 

We now have the sequel to all these events in the election by 
an overwhelming majority of the Itejnihlican candidate. Senator 
Harding, as President of the United States in succession to Mr. 
Wilson. A few days after the result of the election was known, 
Senator Harding addressed a crelebration meeting at Marion of 
the electors at Ohio. A dummy cor]>se lahelletl “Ijcague of 
Nations” was paraded through the streets by a party of Repub- 
licans. Senator Harding, apprec*iating the* moral of the demon- 
stration, declared that the I-icague of Nations was “now decreased.” 
He declared : — 

don't see as much sorrow on your faces as 1 hud approhe-nded. It ia, 
not that you or 1 qii^stion the desire of America to play its part ; it iu not 
that we question the high ideals <ii thoisf \\Vk» wt-re responsible for the 
Versailles Covenant — y^.u ju«t didn’t want a surrender of the I'nitid States, 
you wanted to go ''•n under American ideals, and th^t is why you did not 
care for the League, which is now deceasr-d. 

“ America \< fdaying a great part- now. Ainerieu is healing the heart of 
the Old World t^i-night as no other nation is, hut thc*re is more U. d**; tbero 
is a new world relationship, and when the next Administration cornea into 
power we are going to play our part; we arc going U» ask for nations to be 
associated together in justice, hut it shall be an association which surrenders 
nothing of American freedom.” 

The Lieague of Nations, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, is indeed dead. Senator llorah holds that the result of 
the Presidential Election is “a clear indication of the people's 
decision against any Ticague.” and he has affirmed that 
“America must not he dragged in hy the l>ack-door.” There is 
less difference of opinion betw’een the President-elect and this 
Senator than might appear on the surface, for the former is also 
opposed to “a surrender of the United States,” and there is no 
in^cation that his administration will lift a finger to arrest the 
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''•expansion of the American Navy in accordance with the plans 
adopted by Congress in 1016. The work of building all the 
vessels will undoubtedly go forward^ and the hopes which were 
once entertained by the advocates of a policy of partial naval 
disarmament must be abandoned, at any rate so far as the United 

^ States is affected. Expectations have been raised throughout the 
United States of a triumph of American sentiment in a war fleet 
supreme above all other fleets, ox>erating in association with a 
great mercantile fleet, and, whatever purx)ose President Wilson 

'^had in view when he inserted the limiting proviso in the Navy 
Appropriation Act of 1916, it is now, after an interval of four 
years, a matter of the dead past. 

If we turn from the United States to Japan, on the other side 
of the Pacific, the outlook is also not one to encourage those who 
are looking forward to raising the burden of armaments from 
the bowed shoulders of the taxpayers of the world. Japan is 
one of the members of the League of Nations, but has taken no 
steps to reduce its armaments by sea or by land. So far as the 
sea is concerned, Japan is now building five battleships and two 
armoured cruisers, and has adopted a programme of shipbuilding 
which includes eight more capital ships. The whole question.' “bf 
the future of the Japanese Navy has recently been discussed in 
the Nichi Ntchi,'^ the leading daily newspaper in Japan, which is 
not unfamiliar with the policy of the Government. That journal 
has affirmed that all the Powers are agreed in principle that naval 
armaments should ]>c limited ; but the United States, which was 
the Povrer which ]>rojx)Bed the curtailment of naval expansion, 
has not as yet joined the League, and she is fast increasing her 
naval strength. “Even if other Powers should strictly and 
faithfully adhere to the principle of reduction,” it is added, “the 
peace of the world will just the same be menaced by the naval 
power of America ” It is stated categorically that naval problems 
in their world asi.>ect will be considered in the Par East “from 
the peculiarly Jfbfianese point of view.” An investigation has 
already been conducted with a view to settling the future strength 
of the Japanese Navy, and the policy decided upon involves a 
great expansion of the Navy. “The eight battleships and eight 
cruisers plan, which had been a long-cherished idea and which 
was approved by the recent session [of the Diet], is insufficient 
as the minimum strength to perfect the defence of the Empire.” 
In other words, Japan is not prepared to abandon her ambition 
to increase her Navy beyond her present plans. She intends 
to provide a far more powerful fleet than was contemplated before 

(1) Artiole in tbe PdU Mall GazeUe of November 2, 1920, from a corceepondent 
Wfiting from Tokyo on October 17. 
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the Great War bndce over Europe and before also the American • 
Congress passed the Navy Appropriation Bill of 1916. **Ab wa 
explained at the forty-first Session of the Diet by .the Navy 
Minister, the Empire must have as the minimum naval strength 
necessary for defence two units of eight battleships and four 
cruisers of the latest type and of serviceable age — ^that is about 
eight years or less — or three units of eight ships, totalling twenty- 
four principal vessels.” So much for the attitude of Japan. . 

What is the outlook? The United States is in process of 
becoming the first naval Power in the world. The subject will«^ 
inevitably be discussed, but it should be discussed calmly and with 
due regard to the needs, sentiments, and traditions of the two 
branches of the English-speaking family. It is apparent, how-, 
ever, that all hope of keeping the discussion on a high plane must 
be abandoned if protagonists engage in such methods of contro- 
versy as have been adopted by Captain Thomas G. Frothingham, 
U.S.K., in Current History ^ihe magazine issued by the Netc York 
Times Company. An article from his pen appears in the Septem- 
ber issue, the cover of which bears in bold type the legend : “Naval 
Supremacy : Great Britain or United States.” It is probable 
that these words represent the jx^int of view of the editor rather 
than the contributor. This article was written in response to an 
article which appeared in the Fortnightly Review' for June.* 
It may be recalled that it was then stated that “if naval x^c’^er 
is to be judged by the number of most efficient capital ships 
Xx>88essed b^' any country, then within three, or at most four, 
years the American Fleet will have outdistanced the British 
Fleet.” In a preliminary paragraph of the article in the Fort-» 
NIGHTLY Review, it wras suggested that : “It w^ould be the height 
of folly to shut our eyes to the attempt of certain sections of the 
population in the United States, in particular jthose of German 
and Irish sympathies, to utilise the maritime rivalry of the tw'o 
countries, in itself not unhealthy if marked by good wrill, for 
fanning into flame the instinctive national jealousies of the two 
nations.” It was added that : “They are more at less avowedly 
scheming to make mischief by exciting .the American Eagle, on 
the one hand, and twisting the British Lion's tail, on the other. 
Their ambition is by word and act to bring the two nations into 
an attitude of undisguised opposition the one to the other.” The 
article continued : — 

We may hope that those who have at heart only the welfare of humanity, 
whether studied throuj^h British or Ametioam speotaoles, will determine to 
defeat this campaign, realising that its aucoesa must arrest the oo-operation 
of the British and American peoples, which offers the brightest promise 

( 1 ) ** Shall We Suffer Eclipse by Sea T American Progress,'* by Archibald 
Hurd. 
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4 ihat the Great War will prove not to have been fou^t in vain. But. if we 
a&A'to evoid this trap» it is eeimtial that we should keep ourselveB infonned 
of the movement of evmts, lest we be taken by surprise some day and in 
our haste rush to oonolusions which would bode ill for peace and concord in 
the world. Any idiot can make trouble, but, once made, it is the difficult 
work of the wisest statesmen to compose it." 

* The steps which were being taken to increase the American 
Fleet and the claim which was being put forward, apparently 
with official inspiration and in view of the forthcoming Presi^ 
dential Election, that in a few years' time the American Fleet 
would be superior to the’ British Fleet were discussed, and atten- 
tion was then turned to the growth of the United States mercantile 
marine and the relative standing of the British and American 
merchant fleets. In that connection, quotation was made of a 
statement by Sir Kenneth Anderson as to the international 
dangers associated with the demand that British merchant ship- 
ping should he nationalised. It was added that **we are face to 
face in the demand for nationalisation 'with a menace to the peace 
of the world, and especially the peace of the English-speaking 
peoples.** 

In commenting upon this article, the writer in Current History 
has observed that : **The position of the United States in delaying 
ratification of the Peace Treaty is interpreted as meaning that 
America has withdrawn from association with Europe and that 
this is to be followed by a national policy of aggrandisement, * a 
demand for nationalisation,* as Mr. Hurd expresses it.’* Captain 
Frothingham even goes to the extent of stating in another para- 
.graph that it vras suggested in the FoRTXTOHTiiY Rkvtew that the 
forward stride of the United States was described as representing 
“a menace to the peace of the world, and especially the peace of 
the English-speaking peoples.** Throughout the article in this 
American publication words are torn from their context and 
statements are misrepresented as antagonistic to the United 
States, suggesting either that the w^riter did not read carefully the 
article on which he was commenting, or intended deliberately > 
to construe it as unfriendly towards the United States, and^even 
bellicose in its phrasing. Those who care to re-read the con- 
tribution to the June Fortnightly Review will see how foreign 
any such intention was to the writer. The matter is mentioned 
merely because it furnishes a danger-signal at a time when the 
naval and shipping policies of Great Britain and the United States 
must inevitably be the subject of frequent discussion. It would 
be a disaster of the first magmtude if ]ioliticians or publicists 
on either side of the Atlantic forgot the common ideals which 
these two great peoples hold in common, and ignored the respon- 

K K* 2 
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Autho- 

rised. 

1906 

1907 

1907 

1908 

1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 

1909 

1910 
1910 

1910 

1911 


OAPlTAIi ^IPS OF THB BBITISH FLEET* 

BATTLBSHIP3. 

Dis- 

Nsme. placement. Main Armament. 

Temeraire 18,600 Ten 12-inch 46 cal 


:} 


St. Vinoent..... 

GoUingwood .. 

Neptune 19,900 

OoloasuB 

Hercules 

Orion 

Conqueror 

Monarch 

Thunderer 

King Oeorge V. 

Centurion 

Ajax 

Erin 


19,250 


20,000 


22,400 


23,000 


Ten 12-inch 60 cal. 


•Ten 13*6-incli 45 cal. 


Speed. 

RjlOtB. 

92*00 

81*90* 

21*60 

21*80 

21*60 

21 * 60 i^ 

22*00 

23*10 

21*80 

20- 8tf 

21 - 00 
21*00 
21*00 
21*00 


1911 Iron Duke -v 

1911 Marlborough | 

1911 Emperor of India ... | 

1911 Benbow J 

1912 Queen Elizabeth % 

1912 'Warapite 

1912 Barham 

1912 Valiant 

1912 Malaya 

1913 Royal Sovereign ^ 

1918 Royal Oak 

1913 Resolution r 

1913 Revenge I 

1913 Ramillies ) 


25,000 Ten 13-5-inch (heavy) 


27,500 Eight 16-inch 42 cal. 


25,750 Eight 15-inch 42 cal. 


22-00 

22-00 

22-00 

, 22*00 

25*00 

26-00 

25*00 

25-00 

'^26-00 

22-00 

22-00 

22-06 

22-00 

V22-00 


BATTLE CRUISERS. 


1908 Now Zealand 

1908 Australia j 

1909 Lion | 

1909 Princess Royal J 


18,800 Eight 12-inch 46 cal. . 
26,35fi Eight 13'5-inch 46 cal. 


1914 . Renown 

1914 Repulse / 

1916 Hoodt 

1911 Tiger 


25,750 Six 16-inch 43 cal 

41,200 Eight 15-ineb 46 cal. .. 
28,600 Eight 13-6-inch (heavy) 


/ 26-40 
125-00 
/28-00 
\28-00 

r81*60 

\81*60 

31-60 

30*00 


* Four ships, bithciio included in the British Fleet, have now been struck 
off the effective list, the Dreadnought , Sujjerb, Bollerciphon, and Aginoourt. It is 
probable that all battleships before the Orion class will be discarded, since they 
mount only 12-in. guns. All the Dicadnoughts antedating the Orion olase 
liave the additional disadvantage of echelon and crcjss arrangement of turrets. 

t The Inflexible and Indomitable have bc»en discarded. Ttie Australia and 
Kew Zealand are included, but they are really obsolescent. 

X Three other ships of the Hood olaes ware laid down (Aneon, Howe» 
Rodney), but abandons and scrapped alter the Annistioe. 
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.^ OAFTEAL SHIPS OP THB UNITED STATES NAVT. 

• BATTliBSHXPS. 


Atttho- 

riaed. 


Name. 


Dia- 

placement. 


• 1906 


1905 

South Oarolina 

1907 

D^ware 

1907 

North Dakota 

1908 

Florida 

1908 

Utah 

1909 

Arkansaa 

1900 

Wyoming 

1910 

Texas 

1910 

New York 

1911 

Nevada 

1911 

Oklahoma 

1912 

Pennsylvania 

1913 

Arizona 

1914 

Miasissippi 

1914 

New Mexico 

1914 

Idaho 

1915 

California 

1915 

Tenneasee 


BATTIiESHIPS OF 

1916 

Colorado 

1916 

Maryland 

1916 

Washington 

1916 

West Virginia 

1916 

South Dakota 

1916 

Indiana 

i916 

Montana 

1916 

North Carolina 

1916 

Iowa 

1916 

Massachusetts 

BATTIiB CRUISERS O! 

1916 

Lexington 

1916 

Constellation 

1916 

Saratoga 

1916 

Banger 

1916 

Constitution 

1916 

ynited States 


} 


Main Armamont. 
Eight 12-ineh 45 oal. .. 

Ten 12-inch 45 cal 

Ten 12-mch 45 cal 

Twelve 12-inch 50 cal. 


Ten 14-iuch 45 cal. 
Ten 14-inch 45 cal. 


Speed. 

Nnote. 

fl8-70 
• 118-86 
f21-66 
• 121-01 
f 22-08 

• 121-04 
/21-06 

• \21-22 
r21-05 

‘ 121-47 
/20-63 
• \20-68 


31,400 Twelve 14-inch 45 cal {^l-M 

r21-00 

32,000 Twelve 14-inch 50 cal J 21*08 

[2100 

32,300 Twelve 14-inch 60 cal ^21 *00 


I ss, 

] 

1 


600 Eight IG-incli 45 cal. 


f2100 

21-00 

21-00 

21-00 

r23-oo 

23-00 

23-00 

28-00 

23-00 

V23-00 


36,300 Eight IG-inch 50 cal 


^33-26 

33-25 

33-26 

33-26 

3a‘86 

^38-25 


t All these battle oniisen were xe-deaigned in 1919-1020, so as to embodj 
in them the jesBans enforoed by the experiences of the British battle omiaera 
In the Battle of Jutland. 
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dbili^ towards toe rest of the world which lies up<m them ^ * 
this critical juncture in the world’s history. 

On the other hand, it is impossible that forty-seven million 
islanders, who are mainly responsible for the security of nine 
times as many people overseas, should ignore the changes which 
ore now taking place in the balance of naval power. On * 
pages 924-6 lists are given of the capital ships of the British 
Fleet and of the Unite<l States Fleet, including ships built as 
well as ships building. There is no battleship or battle-cruiser „ 
under construction in this country. Three of the four vessels — 
sisters of the Hood — which were under construction at the time 
of the Armistice were promptly Bcrapi>ed by the Admiralty.^ 
These four vessels were designed before the Battle of Jutland 
was fought j and that titanic struggle, of much artificial contro- 
versy, rendered obsolescent every capital ship under the British 
flag, as w'ell as under the flags of other European nations. The 
Board of Admiralty determined to pause to see what action vrould 
be taken by other naval Powers in the direction of the limitation 
of armaments, and in the meantime it abandoned not only these 
three capital ship.s and 608 other vessels then under construction, 
but either scrap|>ed. sold, or placed on the ineffective list a large 
number of ships which had been rendered obsolete or obsolescent. 
There are consequently no now men-of-war on hand in this 
country. The result is that year by year the strength of the 
British Fleet in relation to the fleet in the Ignited States must 
steadily decline, since no hearily gunned and adequately protected 
capital ship has been laid down on this side of the Atlantic during^ 
the past six years. On the other hand, not only did the Navy 
Department at Washington continue to lay the keels of battle- 
ships during the years 1914 and 1915, when^we were fighting 
for our life, but in the succeeding year it adopted a great ship- 
building programme which included ten battleships, four of them 
displacing 32,600 tons each, as compared with 25,700 tons of our 
Royal Sovereign class, and six with a displacement of 43,200 tons, 
as well as six battle-cruisers larger and more ix>w'crful than anj' 
vessel hitherto built in this country, except the solitary Hood ; 
they displace 35,300 tons each. As a consequence of the activity 
in American shipyards during the last six years, when we have 
been fighting or attem]>ting to alleviate the wounds of war of 
ourselves and our nations, the United States will possesB in 1024, 
at latest, twenty-one battleships of the first class, in contrast 
with fourteen under the British flag, and six battle-cruisers to 
our four vessels. It is admitted that, as a general principle, 
the displacement of contemporary ships constitutes a fair indica- 
tion of their fighting value, and in capital ships, first and second 
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.•■ the United Stetea wiU. judged on this Saaia, have obtained 
a lead of 31 per cent, over the Briti^ Fleet. 

While it would be an error to judge the fighting value of the 
ships by their gun-power alone, the adoption by the United States, 
first, of a 14-in. gun as compared with our lS*6-in. gun, and then 
• of a 16-iu. gun in contrast with our 15-in. gun, raises considera- 
tions which deserve examination. In the following statement 
approximately contemporary guns of the British and American 
^Fleets are bracketed together : 




Length 

in 

Muzzle. 




Qun. 

Cal. Velocity. 

Project He, 





ft. per scr. 

lb. 

British ... 

18*5^ 

(liight) 

45 

2500 

1250 

British ... 

f 13-5^ 

(Hravy) 

45 

2450 

M(IU 

U.S.A. 1 



45 

260(» 

1400 

U.S.A. ... ’ 



50 

2900 

1400 

British ... 

f 15» 


42 

2400 

1020 

XT.S.A. ... 

{ 16» 


45 

? 

2100 

U.S.A. ... 

1 IQ" 


50 

2800 

2100 


This statement calls for some explanation. As a general rule, 
the American weapon has been the reply to a British design, and 
it follows, therefore, that it is usually more powerful than its 
contemporary British gun. Comparisons on paper are sometimes 
deceptive and are apt to concede a superiority to American guns 
which in reality they do not possess, since such comparisons 8ei25e 
on obvious advantages, as shown on paper, and ignore certain 
objections which are less easily indicated, but are nevertheless the 
direct result of the gains which it has been hoped to secure ; 
*thoBe objections have been considered by the British naval authori- 
ties sufficiently great to justify a compromise. Thus the American 
weapons are always of greater length than the Britisli, and are 
designed to give a much higher muzzle velocity, which results in 
greater penetration and increased range. The latter advantage 
is still further enhanced by using a projectile with a finely 
tapering point. On the other hand, the British Admiralty have 
so far contented themselves with- a compromise as regards length 
and muzzle velocity in order to secure the degree of accuracy 
that is regarded as essential. Judged by the high British 
standard, the American guns are inacenrate, and with the high 
muzzle velocity they use, this can only be counteracted by a 
considerable proportionate increase in the weight of the gun. 
The long projectiles mean, moreover, larger turrets and increased 
stowage space or a corresi)onding reduction in the number of 
lAells carried. The slight increase in range of American guns is 
in practice more or less negligible, since the elevation of all modem 
heavy-gun mountings gives a range in excess of visibility. 
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Generally, though iihe penetration obtained by American guns*- 
is greater than that of contemporary British guns, due to tne 
greater muzzle velocity, and though in this respect the Americana ' 
have the advantage, the more imx)ortant factor, the weight of 
the shell and bursting charge it carries, j^laces them on something 
approaching an equality so far as contem]X)rary weapons are „ 
concerned. The American shell undoubtedly has a greater pene- 
trative power than contemporary British shells, due again to 
higher muzzle velocity, and this is, of course, a distinct advantage 
in defeating armour. With guns of 15 in. and upwards, how-'"* 
ever, w^here the smashing effect deprived from the weight of the 
shell is 60 great, the size of the bursting charge, which governs 
the destructive effect of the shell and which is proportiopate to* 
the weight, is perhaps of greater moment. In this respect, the 
compari.son is less favourable to the British type. 

In these circumstances it is evident that the British 13'5-in. 
gun of the later and heavier type mounted in the* Iron Duke and 
the three sister ships, as well as in the ba tile-cruiser Tiger, com- 
pares fairly favourably with the Amerkan 14-in. gun of 45 
calibre; the American 14-in. gun of 50 calibre is su\^rior to the 
British. 13’ 5-in gun of the heavy type, but considerably inferior 
to the British 15-m. The American contention, which Captain 
Prothingham has adopted, that their 14-in. gnn is superior owing 
to its greater mnzzle energy is fallacious. This initial advantage 
decreases rapidly as the range increases, and becomes reversed 
in favour of the 15-in. British gun, owing to the latter’s much 
greater weight of projectile, which sustains its energy longer than 
the lighter shell. On the other hand, the American IB-in. gun 
is sux>erior to the. British 15-in. gun in every way (except probably 
as regards accuracy), as it should be, as it is a jniich later design. 
In 1924 the United States Navy will include sixteen capital 
ships mounting 162 16-in. guns, while the British Fleet will 
possess only thirteen capital ships carrying 100 15-in. guns. In 
this connection, it should be observed that the Repulse and the 
Renown, with their 15-in. guns, which are classed as battle- 
cruisers, suffer under the great disadvantage that they posseBB 
only 6-in. belts, and are, therefore, incapable of resisting attack 
by heavy guns, whether mounted in battleships or battle-cruisers. 

The naval conditions which are now rapidly coining into view 
are calculated to deal a blow at the prestige of the British people, 
for the United States will soon have the strongest battle fleet 
under any flag and Japan will, if she pursues her considered plans, 
possess a battle fleet at least comparable with, and, all things 
considered, probably superior to, the British Fleet. Moreover, 
although the British Fleet still includes a larger number of light 
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oraisers than any other navy» it is already weaker in destipyerB 
aiUSp'* submarines than the American Navy, and the disproportion 
will steadily increase as the American programme of constrno- 
tion is brought to completion. It is fallacious, let it be admitted, 
to judge the standing of fleets merely by “a counting of noses** ; 
^but whether comparisons in future be based upon the number of 
units of contemporary construction in the various classes, gun- 
power, torpedo strength, armour protection, or other basis, it is 
apparent that in material the British Fleet is about to suffer an 
'Eclipse. It may be argued that, after all, ships constitute only 
one element of sea-power, and that not the most important. It 
is true that it is the men who convert the steel boxes into mobile 
engines of violence. We pride ourselves on possessing the sea 
instinct, and place high confidence in the efficiency of the officers . 
and men of the British Navy. The Great War has shown that 
that confidence is well justified. But the Americans have no 
reason to blush for the officers and men who composed the crews 
of their battleships, destroyers, and auxiliary craft which took 
part- in naval operations in Kuropean waters. 

In the new conditions which are now emerging, not only the 
people of the British Isles, but the peoples of the Dominions will 
be compelled to ask themselves two straight questions. In the 
first place. Is it true that the Battle of Jutland has shed such 
fresh light upon the problems of naval construction that no battle- 
ship or battle-cruiser built before that battle can be regarded as 
fully efficient? On that matter there is no difference of opinion 
among the naval authorities of the world. This leads up to the 
second question : Are the people of the British Commonwealth 
content that the men who hazard their lives in protecting British 
interests should serve in ships inferior in power and endurance 
to the vessels under other flags? To those two questions answers 
must be given at no distant date, in the knowledge that the people 
of the British Empire, estimated to number 440,000,000, are 
dependent upon the sea for their liberty as well as for their 
prosperity, and that once the sea communications are endangered 
the confidence which supports credit and facilitates commerce 
will disappear, even if the Empire itself does not undergo a pro- 
cess of disintegration. For next to the Crown, the British Fleet, 
existing in high prestige and strength, is the visible link of this 
Commonwealth of free peoples. On its suffidency and efficiency 
depend the security against invasion of all sections of the 
Empire and the safety of the ocean tracts over which British 
merchant ships pass, maintaining that system of exchange 
and barter which is the life blood of the British peoples. Shall 
the key of the oceans be surrendered to any other Power, however 
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friendly? That is a matter which can be decided neither by^^ 
Board of Admiralty, by the Cabinet, nor even by Parlianiut. 
One or the other, or all three in unison, may give a lead to public 
ojanion, but in the last resort the answer must be supplied by 
the peoples the Empire themselves, and, in the main, by the 
voters of the United Kingdom. • 

In introducing the Navy Estimates for the present year, the* 
First Lord of the Admiralty stated that, “looking round the world 
to find what is the Navy which at this moment is the next 
strongest to our own, we find that the only one is the Navy ^ 
the United States of America.” Commenting on this relation- 
ship, Mr. Long remarked that “the naval policies of all past 
Governments, whichever party they represented, have •at least 
‘ included this common principle, that our Navy should not be 
inferior in strength to the Navy of other Powers, and to this prin- 
ciple the present Government firmly adheres.” He expressed the 
hope that, if there were to be any emulation between the United 
States and the British Empire, “it is likely to be in the direction 
of reducing that ample margin of naval strength which we alike 
possess over all other nations.” WHiether the expectation that 
the United States will co-operate with tis in limiting naval 
- armaments will be fulfilled must, in the light of later events, 
be a matter of some doubt. But, at any rate, the British Govern- 
ment remains pledged to the maintenance of a fleet not inferior 
in strength to that of any other country. The First Sea 
Lord in his recent Bectorial Address in Edinburgh reminded 
us of the wide-sweeping influence exercised by sea-power on the 
peoples who constitute the British Empire. He recalled that on 
our strength by sea depends in large measure the security also <rf 
weaker nations of the world. He reminded his fellow-countrymen 
that “history shotes no instance of sea supremacy once yielded 
being regained “ Earl Beatty remarked : “ Wc have established a 
great world-wide Empire based upon the sea — an Empire which 
is linked up by the sea. Tt is a trust, a heritage, which has been 
banded down to us for safe keeping from the days of the great 
Elizabethan adventhrers — Gilbert, BaJeigh, Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher, Davis, Grenville, and Cavendish. We have to prove 
ourselves worthy by maintaining it inviolate.” 

Abgbuald Hubd. 



TTHE ECONOMIC PEEDOMINANCE OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Tpb Americans have much justification in calling their great land . 
“God’s own country." Providence has been exceedingly kind to 
them. It has concentrated the most varied and the most won- 
d^rtiil resources within the boundaries of the Great Republic, 
and its <5tizens have turned the great gifts of Na4;nre into wealth 
with energy and with wisdom. The United States possess half 
the world’s coal and half the world’s iron ore, the two minerals 
which form the twin bads of modem industry. Their water 
powers are so gigantic that a tithe would suffice to electrify all 
their machinery and all their railways. In its huge rivers and 
in its extraordinary chain of lakes the Republic possesses the most 
wiHiderfnl system of inland waterways in the world. To com- 
plete their lines of communication, the Americans have opened up 
their country by means of a vast railway sj’stem, the mileage of 
which is almost twice as great as that of the British Empire. 

The American Repiiblic extends through a variety of climes. 
Its plains and valleys yield enormous crops, and its mountains vast 
quantities of timber. Among the' nations of the world the United 
^ates are by far the largest 'producers of coal, iron ore, copper, 
diver, petroleum, cotton, maize, wheat, oats, tobacco, etc. The 
A merican climate is extremely stimulating. American energy 
is largely due to the tonic properties of the air. Owing to the 
great wealth of their natural resources, and the boundless 
energy of the inhabitants, the United States, which only a 
few years ago were chiefly an agricultural country, have become 
by far the greatest industrial community in the world, and they 
widi to become the greatest commercial and seafaring nation as 
well. They produce more coal, luore iron, mere steel, m<Mre 
machinery, and infinitely more motor cars than all the other States 
of the world combined, and they are by far the largest producers 
in the world of leather, boots, dlks, furniture, and of other manu- 
fbetured goods too numerous to mention. The United States 
have vest advantages over all ihe other countries of the world. 
Within a compact-area they have boundless resources, the exploita- 
tion of which has only begun, and the American race possesaea 
at the time the enthuriasm and the enwgy of youth and 
sober ripeness of judgment which is usually found only in 
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older nations. Men of such a character and possessed of suph* 
resources are apt to go far. 

Although American production and American wealth have 
increased by leaps and bounds, their expansion has to some extent 
been impeded by the fact that the Republic had to pay a heavy 
yearly tribute to Eurox>e. The American railways were built* 
largely with European money. European capital financed a con- 
siderable XK>rtion of America’s commerce and industries. Euro- 
];>ean capitalists possessed large quantities of American property 
and of American securities, and the United States paid interest 
to their European creditors in the form of exports which, as a 
rule, considerably exceeded imi)orts. 

The war has completely changed America's economic position. 
The European nhtions have l>een forced by the stress of the time 
to sell the bulk of their American investments, and these have 
l)een acquired by American citizens. While the United States 
have thus become, financially independent of Europe, the belli- 
gerent Powers have been comxx^lled to raise huge loans in the 
United States. The Republic is no longer a debtor to Europe, 
but Europe has become a debtor to the United States for gigantic 
amounts. The rdles of the two continents have been reversed. 
In future America will no longer have to pay an onerous tribute 
to Europe, but Europe', will have to work for America and will 
have to send a very heavy yearly tribute to the Republic. Accord- 
ing to a recent issue of the Review of Economic Stati^itics, issued 
by Harvard University, the State, Municipal, and Corporation 
Loans placed in the United States, and outstanding on March 1st, 
1920, vrere as follows : 


United Kingdom 

France 

Ital^ ... ... ... 

Canada and Newfoundland 
Belgium 

Bussia 

Various 


$ 5 , 049 , 633,000 

8 , 392 , 974,777 

1 , 621 , 336,986 

464 , 499,492 

368 , 445,000 

285 , 229,750 

621 , 503,811 


Total 


... $ 11 , 803 , 624,816 


The public loans made by the United States in the course of 
the war come in round figures to $12,000,000,000. To ths^t 
gigantic sum must be added the private indebtedness in the form 
of loans, credits, etc., incurred by foreign business men to 
American individuals and institutious. These may very well 
imiount to $8,000,000,000. It would therefore appear that the 
Powers owe to the United States a sum of approxuoatfily 
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«$16,000,000,000, or of £3,000,000,000 at the normal rate of 
exchange, while the United States owe only a trifling sum to 
Europe. 

Apart from’ the enormous wealth derived by the United States 
from the exploitation of their gigantic resources, they have 
^obtained, in consequence of the war, an additional source of 
income owing to the vast advances made to the fighting Powers. 
As, owing to the vast destruction of wealth effected in the course 
cif the war, the rate of interest will probably remain high for 
Uecades, we may reckon that the interest on the loans and 
advances made by America to the belligerents will come to some- 
thing like £200,000,000 i>er year, exclusive of provisions made for 
the redemption of the cax)ital. That huge yearly tribute can, of 
course, be paid only either in the form of exports to America or 
in the form of transferring European property to American 
citizens. 

The Americans have been exceedingly judicious in their finan- 
cial policy. While Great Britain has advanced gigantic sums to 
Hussia and to other impecunious Povrers, America’s loans have been 
made chiefly to Great Britain, Prance, and Canada. Bussia and 
other Powers of doubtful solvency have received merely a trifle of 
American money. In consequence of the war, the Americans 
have become the greatest capitalist nation in the world. Prom a 
debtor country it has become the greatest creditor country. They 
have become the world’s money-lenders, and have acquired a 
gigantic mortgage upon the property and industry of the other 
Powers. It may almost be said that they hold the world in pawn. 
Sow vastly the war has enriched the United States may be gauged 
by the fact that the American bank do 2 >osits have risen from 
$17,475,764,134 in 1913 to $27,931,843,777 in 1918. In five 
short years the American bank deposits have risen by 
$10,600,000,000, or by more than £2,100,fK)0,0()0 at the pre-war 
rate of exchange. 

During the war and during the years following the Armistice 
the character of America’s foreign trade has altered completely. 
In the past the United States had a moderate excess of exports 
over imjjorts, and with that excess they paid interest on their 
European indebtedness. Besides, they paid with it for the ser- 
vices rendered by foreign nations, such as shipping, for the bulk 
of America’s foreign trade was carried in foreign bottoms. Xiastly , 
the American excess of exports over imi)orts paid for the expendi- 
ture of American tourists travelling in foreign countries. 

How greatly the character of America’s foreign trade has 
changed during and owing to the war will be seen from the 
fellowing table : — 
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Year, 

Eaportu, 

Import », 

Excen of Exporie 
over Imports, 


$ 

$ 

$ 

1910 

1,744,984,720 

1,556,947.480 

188,037,200 

1911 

2,049,820.199 

1,527,226,105 

522,094,004 

1912 

2,204,822.409 

1,658,264,084 

551,057,475 

1918 

2,465,884.149 

1,813.008,234 

652,875,915 

1914 

2,864,579,148 

1,893.925.657 

470,058,401 

1915 

" 2,768.589,:)40 

1.674,169,740 

1,094,419,600 

191G 

4.888.482.885 

2,197,883.510 

2,135,590,875 

1917 

r>,29U,048.304 

2.659,355.185 

8,(U)0,608,200 

1918 

5.919,711.371 

2.945,655,408 

2.974,055,968 

1919 

7,225.084.257 

3,095,876,582 

4,129,207,675 

1920 

8,111.176.131 

5,238,746.580 

2,872,420,551 

During the 

war and during 

the years following its conclusion 


the United States have vastly strengthened, not only their finan- 
cial position as against the world, but their commercial and their 
industrial position as well. While Euroi>e was fighting they have 
extended their commerce in every dirc'ction and have built up a 
huge mercantile marine. Moreover, during the years 1914-1920 
the excess of American exjK^rts over im|K>rf s came in round figures 
to $17,000,000,000, or to ,400 ,000 ,000 at the normal rate of 
exchange, and that gigantic excess has no equivalent set-off in 
the shape of money due to Europe in respect of money lent or of 
services rendered. In reality, however, the excess of exports over 
imports during 1914-1920 was probably considerably larger than 
shown in the official figures, because a large quantity of goods was 
exported by the Government in 1917 and in 1918 while the United 
States were at war. The amounts thus shipjHjd do not appear 
in the Customs returns. • 

Some economists and publicists have added the loans made by 
America to Euroi»e and the excess of An^grican exports over 
imxxirts, and have stated that Europe owes to the United States 
in round figures $80,0(Xi,<'XX>,t»00. That calculation is, of course, 
mistaken. They have calculated the same thing twice over. The 
belligerent Powers raised large loans in the Ignited States for the 
purpose of paying by means of borrowed American money for 
those American goods which they required and for which they 
could not pay in the ordinary way. As the bulk of the American 
^]X>rts to Europe has thus been paid for, that irnrt of the indebted- 
ness of Europe to America has been wiped out. 

Previous to the war economists and publicists frequently drew 
attention to the great excess of American exports over imports 
and to the consequent danger to the industries and finances of 
Plurope. The excess of American exports during the years 1010 * 
1913, as given in the previous table, is fairly representative of 
the excess of American exports during the last two or three 
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di^ades. That excess was substantial, but was/ after all, ncrt 
ve?y«iarge. As a matter of fact, the services rendered by Euro- 
pean shipping and European finance probably represented a 
greater sum than the excess of American exports over imports. 
In the past the balance for or against a nation in its international 
business was largely settled by -•payments in gold. Hence the 
movements of gold from or into a country gave some idea as to 
its position in international trade. The fact that previous to the 
war the United States vrorked, as a rule, with an unfavourable 
taade balance, their substantial excess of exports over imports 
notwithstanding, is testified by America’s trade in the precious 
metal. During the decade 1909-1918 the foreign trade of the 
United States in gold shelved the following interesting results : — 

Excess of exports of Excess of imports of 

gold over imports, gold over exports. 

$ $ 

1909 ... 47 , 527,820 ... 

1919 ... 75 , 223,310 ... — 

1911 ... ... 51 . 097.360 

1912 ... 8 , 391,848 ... — 

1013 ... 8 , 568,597 ... — 

1914 ... 45 , 499,870 ... — 

1915 ... — ... 25 , 344,607 

1916 ... ... 403 , 759,753 

1917 ... . — ... 685 , 254,801 

1918 ... 00 , 438 , 741 . ... — 

The gold movements during the years 1909—1914 w’ere repre- 
sentative of the normal conditions of the American bullion trade 
in* pre-war times. The United States had a Very important gold- 
mining industry. A large portion of the yearly gold production 
was habitually exported by them in order to settle their unfavour- 
able trade balance. The war has brought the outflow of gold 
from America to a stop. The trade balance was reversed. 
Europe, being unable to pay the United States with goods, sent 
them all the gold that could be spared. During the years 1915- 
1917 the Americans thus imported on balance gold to the value of 
$1,100,000,000, or of £220,000,000 at the old rate of exchange. 
The country became saturated with the precious metal, and the 
result was that in 1918 the unusable surplus began once more to 
leave the country. 

Previous to the war America’s favourable trade balance against 
the rest of the world was more imaginary than real. That was 
attested by the gold movements which, as a rule, were against 
the United States. On balance, America was a debtor to Europe 
in respect of very large amounts. The United States have ridded 
themselves almost completely of their dependence upon Europe 
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witli regard fd finance and shipping. Hence the excess jft 
American exports over imports can no longer be met in the fdftner 
manner. Europe must pay for the excess of American exports 
over imports either in goods or in property. The settlement of 
that yearly excess is an exceedingly difficult problem. Out of her 
poverty Europe must pay a very heavy yearly tribute to th» 
wealthiest Power in the world. 

Up to the outbreak of the war America's foreign trade showed 
sometimes a favourable and sometimes an unfavourable balance. 
That balance was relatively small, and it was easily settled l>y 
comparatively unimixirtant gold cx]x>rts or im)x>rts, as has been 
shown. During the course of the war America's foreign trade 
entered ii]'>on a new era. Since 1914 American exports have 
trebled, and the excess of American exports over imports, which 
amounted, as a rule, to only a few hundred million dollars, has 
grown to several thousand million dollars per year. This extra- 
ordinary- change was rriaiiily due to Europe's pressing need of food 
and of munitions of war, as the following figures show : — 


Graiu and flour, meat, 
milk, sn^ar 

Explosivfj* 

Coppnr and eoppiT manu- 
factures 

Iron and steid and manu- 
factures 

Bras< and nianufaclures ... 

Leather and inaiivifur-tun's 

Chemicals, driij:^. etf. 


Totals 


.IfiifriVan Kjrpnrfu in Millions of Dollnni. 


1010. 

1914. 

1010. 

1018. 

1919. 

104,701 

201,4ril 

OH4.477 

1.100,304 

1,952,342 

5.ari2 

0.272 

407.081 

;57»,8*.>0 

122,731 

88/i(»4 

146,223 

17.3.040 

208,962 

144,350 

170.1.-i;{ 

2.71 ,4SO 

V24.01»2 

1.124,000 

1 ,004,974 

4.^55 

7.472 

104 .R7r, 

,443 

21,149 

rr2.«i47 

,77.500 

140.7J>4 

100,880 

182,db9 

1H,10G 

21 ,024 

119.0:58 

170,227 

150,225 


7.72 ,3SH 

2.:581 .1 14 

3,211,78.7 

.•1.6S8.070 


This summary of certain <‘xports, which is taken from the 
American Economic licvicu:^ of June, 1920, is exceedingly inter- 
cstiug. It shows that the exfiorts of essential foods and of 
munitions of war have increased prodigiously since 1914. How- 
ever, the end of the war did not lead to a great shrinkage of 
American ex]rx)rts, as many observers had imagined. Although 
there was in 1919 a falling off of some of the exports 8j)ecified in 
the above table, tliere was an increase of others, and the result 
Has been that the total of these war-time exports was actually 
larger in 1919 than it had been either in 1916 or 1918. In 1919 
America’s exports of essential foodstuffs were almost twice as 
great as in the previous year. Starving Europe had to be fed, 
and the increase in prices affected naturally the export statistics. 
While in 1919 American exports of explosives, of copper sad 
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CGyjper wares, and of brasa and brass wares declined very greatly, 
if cofbpar^ with 1918, America’s exports of iron and steel and of 
iron and steel goods were almost as large in 1919 as in the last 
war year. That fact shows that the American iron and steel 
industry obtained in the course of the war an extremely strong 
Sooting in the markets of the world and that it succeeded in 
retaining its position. In 1919 America’s exports of chemicals, 
drugs, etc., were only slightly smaller than in 1918,^ while 
America’s exports of leather and of leather goods were almost 
t\9ioe as great in the first year of peace as in the last year of war. 
The chemical industry and the leather industry of the I'nited 
States also have apparently greatly strengthened their hold upon 
foreign markets. 

During the course of the w'ar the Americans vastly increased 
their exports, not only to the belligerent Powers, but also to the 
neutrals. That may be seen from the American export statistics, 
but it would lead too far to prove this point in full detail in these 
pages. 

Apparently the gigantic grow’th of the American export t^^side 
is not merely transitory. It is not merely a mushroom growth 
due to the war, as has freqiumtly been asserted, but seems likely 
to be permanent. The assumption that America is likely to 
become a more and more pcnvevful competitor in the wnrld trade 
in manufactured goods is greatly strengthened if we look at the 
export figures of certain American non-war goods, in the produc- 
tion and sale of which the T7nited Btates experience the keenest 
and the most effective competition of other nations. In selling 
their cotton goods abroad, the Americans have to meet the keen 
competition of England and Japan, and in exjK)rting silk manu- 
factures the Americans have to compete with the powerful silk 
industries of France, Italy, and Japan. In the cotton and silk 
industries the record of America’s exports stands as follows : — 


Exports of Cotiun 
Afanufa-eiurcH. 


Exports of Silk 
Manufactures. 


$ $ 


1009 



31,878,560 

847,894 

1910 



.33,897,097 

1,097,593 

1911 



40,851,918 

1 ,538,543 

1912 



50,769,511 

1,992,765 

191.3 



53,743,977 

2,390,858 

1914 



.51,407,283 

2,307,605 

1915 



71,978,497 

2,745,396 

191ft 



112,053,235 

.5.204,813 

1917 



... 136,209,842 

7,202,639 

1918 



... 169,378,223 

12,140,750 


The foregoing figures are most remarkable. During the decade 
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1909-1018 America’s export of cotton, manufactures have increase 
considerably more than fivefold in value, while her exports of silk 
manufactures have grown more than: fourteenfold. The cotton 
and silk industries of the United States did not receive a direct 
stimulus owing to the war, as did the metal working and chemical' 
industries. The progress of the American textile industries ha^ 
occurred independently of the war, and other American industries 
which are independent of the war have benefited similarly. 

Analytical examination of the American trade statistics shows 
that the United States are becoming a more and more dangerous 
competitor to Great Britain in the markets of the world. The 
United States are exporting, both absolutely and relatively , a 
steadily increasing quantity of manufactured goods. That country 
is becoming more and more an ex][)orter of highly finished indus- 
trial productions, while its exports of food and of raw materials 
are relatively declining. In the eighties and nineties of last 
century less than 16 per cent, of America’s exports consisted of 
fully manufactured goods. That proportion grew steadily and 
continually, and during the years preceding the war it amounted 
on an average to 30 per cent. Diming the war years fully manu- 
factured goods formed almost 50 per cent, of the American 
exports. That progress is highly significant. The eminence of 
the United States as a manufacturer, not only for home consump- 
tion, but also for export, has been vastly strengthened during the 
war, and to all appearances the United States will not only be 
able to retain a very large portion of the markets which they have 
conquered of late, but they will continue their triumphant pro- 
gress as exporters of manufactured goods. Their chances of 
strengthening their hold have, of course, been greatly increa^d 
through the economic breakdown of Europe' Supremacy in the 
productive industries leads, as a rule, to supremacy in trade as 
well. That is the experience of all time. The Americans may 
become, not only the world’s manufacturers, but the world’s mer- 
chants, shippers, and bankers as w^ell. The i)OBition is disquieting 
for countries, like England, which depend for their existence upon 
a large and ready sale of manufactured goods in foreign markets. 

England’s life depends on a flourishing exi)ort trade, and her 
prosperity may be threatened in her foreign markets. If we study 
the American export trade in detail, we find that during the last 
decade it has been particularly successful in Canada, in South 
America, and in Asia, in countries which were considered to be 
a British preserve and a British monoixjly. Between 1910 and 
1919 America’s exports to Canada have considerably more than 
trebled, her exports to South America have considerably more 
than quadrupled; her exports to Asia have increased exactly ten- 
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fdM. It is highly significant that the United States have achieved 
^heir 'l^eatest successes in foreign trade chiefly at England’s cost.. 
The pressure of American competition promises to become greater 
and ^eater from year to year. Everything points in that 
direction. 

« The Americans possess the most gigantic natural resources, as 
has been shown in the beginning of this paper. Their wealth in 
coal, iron, water power, etc., is prodigious, and they are develop- 
ing all their industries and their foreign trade with the utmost 
energy. Spurning territorial conquests, they have embarked upon 
the economic conquest of the world, and not unnaturally they are 
attracted by the opportunities ofTered by those markets which 
England •hitherto considered her own. The Americans have 
rapidly and completely outdistanced many British manufacturing 
industries which formerly were supreme, and they mean to wrest 
from this country its pre-eminence in shipbuilding, shipping, 
banking, and finance as w^'cll. That is the ambition of all patriotic 
Americans, and w'e must seriously reckon with that movement 
which threatens to make Great Britain an economic Power of 
the second rank. 

The economic predominance of the United States is becoming 
greater and greater. The distracted States of Euro]ie are unable 
to support themselves by their unaided exertions and are applying 
to America for help. They are likely to sink more and more 
deeply into debt to the United States. The financial fetters which 
America has fastened upon the Old World are becoming heavier 
an^ heavier. The Americans have hitherto followed a rigid policy 
of protection, and there is as yet no sign that they are willing 
to abandon that policy. They strive to exclude from their country 
those Eimopean exports w’ith which alone the war-weary nations 
can repay the United States. Economists and business men 
frequently state that a foreign debt can be repaid only by exports 
of goods to the creditor country. That assertion is not quite 
correct. A foreign debt may be paid not only by the transfer of 
goods, but also by the transfer of valuable property. The debt 
which Europe owes to the United States can be wiped out by 
transferring to American citizens European undertakings equal 
in value to the amount of that debt. The Americans have already 
begun buying up European property and undertakings on a very 
large scale. It is not inconceivable that through the purchase 
of European undertakings by Americans Europe may become a 
dependency, if not a colony, of the United States. American 
financiers are buying up European land, factories, hotels, theatres, 
etc., are undertaking huge engineering enterprises, and seem 
inclined to acquire the management and handling of great public 
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aervioeB wluch have hitherto been the monopoly of various GovqKi- 
ments. The more impecunious States of Europe may thus fall 
more or less completely under American control. 

England is in a far more favourable position than the Con- 
tinental States. This country has vast resources in the homeland 
and in the far-flung Empire. However, the independence of 
this country also ia threatened by the United States, because the 
natural resources of Great Britain and of the Empire are insuffi- 
ciently exploited. The wealth of men and of nations depends 
upon production. The ITnited States have, twice as many wfafte 
citizens as the United Kingdom. If production per worker was 
equally great in the two countries, the economic superiority of the 
United States would be serious enough. However, owing to jbhe 
use of more ix>werful and more ix?rfect machinery in the 
United States, and to the absence of restriction of output on the 
part of the American workers, production per worker in the 
United States is approximately three times as great as it is in 
this country. With twice as many white inhabitants as the 
United Kingdom, the I'nited States produce approximately six 
times as large a quantity of goods. 

The United Kingdom, though geographically belonging to 
Europe, may be said to lie economically outside Europe. Great 
Britain is, after all, part of the Empire. At prescmt the United 
Kingdom is the foremost jirovince of the Empire in w'hite popula- 
tion, in power and in wealth, but the time may come when the 
political and economic centre of the Empire lies outside of Europe 
and when England is merely an European outpost of it. Exactly 
as the capital of the Phamician Empire was moved from Asia 
Minor to Carthage, even so the capital of the British Empire 
may be moved from Tendon to Montreal or elsewhcsre. Compared 
with the irnited States, Great Britain may become another 
Belgium. Coin)>etition between this countr3S with its narrow area 
and limited re.scmrces, and the Ignited States is hcqieless. How- 
ever, the British Empire is more than four times as large as the 
United States. Its natural resources are probably at least as great 
as those of the Republic. By followring a wise pcdicy of develop- 
ment the unlimited latent riches of Great Britain and of the 
Empire may be turned into wealth and pow-er. Statesmen of 
vision may establish the w*orld-wide paramoiintcy of the British 
Empire. A policy of drift will make Great Britain and the Em- 
pire dependencies of the United States. Political muddling and 
the wroDg-headedness of the Uaboiir leaders may eRtablisb the 
world-wide supremacy of the American Republic and reduce Great 
Britain to the condition of an American protectorate. 

POLITICUB. 



THE BENEFITS OF BIG BUSINESS. 


X)ne rather disquieting feature of this exceedingly new world, in 
which every man, and especially the man without any previous 
instruction, thinks himself qualified to have an opinion on things 
economic, is to observe the popular apprehensions of mere size. 
**1Big Business” is becoming almost as suspect in Great Britain 
as it long has been in America. T do not believe that the fear 
of it is ever likely to lead among us to such legislative crudities 
aCk a British rendering of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 or 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act of 1914. None the less, the fear 
is present and operative. “Rapacious monopolies” and the 
“robber barons of industry” and “conscienceless profiteering” 
are the staple of every Eabour platform, and “the Trusts” and 
“the interests,” as terms of industrial abuse, are creeping into 
our political vocabulary. Nor can one say that the Government 
has been at any pains to correct popular ignorance. On the 
contrary, its policy has rather been to stimulate i>opular pre- 
judices and timidities. Take, for instance, the cant of “profiteer- 
ing.” Among all the causes of high prices I do not suppose 
there is a single trained economist who would not give the last 
and the least to tliu artificial withholding or manipulation 

of supplies by industrial combines. The destruction wTought by 
the war, the diversion of millions of men from productive employ- 
inent, the world-wdde shortage of goods, foodstuffs and raw 
material, the simultaneous increase of the spending power of the 
multitude in all countries, and the chaos of the exchanges — ^these 
are the true and fundamental causes of high prices. But, as 
Mr. Clynes very truly observed in the House of Commons, the 
average man dtxjs not understand the operation of these vast and 
mostly technical forces. “The one factor in connection with 
high prices which the ordinary man sees and understands is that 
factor for which the profiteer is responsible.” I do not blame 
the ordinary man, but I do blame the Government for fixing and 
encoiu-aging him in his perverted conclusions. It brought in an 
Anti-Profiteering Bill which for sheer empiricism and imposture 
could hardly be matched in any of the wild legislatures of the 
Wildest West. By thus pandering to popular clamour and 
feeding the delusions of ignorance, it seemed to stamp with official 
authority the stupidly fantastic conviction that the bigger the 
profits earned by a business firm the more should it be regarded 
as a public enemy. At a time like this, when the economic 
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uigfopia of the mass of the people is an even greater danger iton 
tiba moral csowardice of .their better-informed leaders, I kqpW^of' 
no greater disservice that could have been rendered to the cause 
of social peace and industrial stability. 

Sut there is an additional reason why the present is of ell 
junctures the most inopportune for playing down to the unreason- 
ing animus against Big Business. If there is one thing mote 
than another that we should have learned from the war, and trcm 
the general canvassing of our industrial position and proqpects 
which the war induced, it is that British businesses are not hig 
enough. And when one has to say of a modern industrial enter- 
prise that it is not big enough, that is equivalent to saying that 
it is not efficient enough. Bigness by itself does not connote 
efficiency. But efficiency almost invariably runs to bigness. * In 
the pre-war cominetition between the leading trading nations 
Great Britain was represented by a uiiiititiide of small, rather 
old-fashioned manufacturing units, each maintaining its own 
agencies of sale and distribution, not at all alive to science, 

. stubbornly individualistic both in their products and in their 
attitude towards other British firms in the same industry (with 
whom, indeed, they were competing far more fiercely than with 
the Germans or the Americans), conscious that the smallness of 
their installations made for inefficiency and waste, but deterred 
from scrapping and re-building them on modern lines by the 
almost prohibitive cost, and in the meantime, though with 
increasing difficulty, retaining a considerable share of the business 
in markets that British enterprise had been the first to exploit. 
Germany, Japan, and the United States, on the other hand, the 
first- and the last-named in ]>articular, tended more and more to 
be represented by huge plants, producing a limited variety of 
commodities in enormous quantities, employing a large body of 
highly-trained technologists, relying very greatly on specialisation 
and repetition work, arranging the amount and character of their 
output by agreement with other firms, disposing of their pro- 
ducts through collective selling and distributing agencies, and, 
by thus x>ociling their resources and organising each industry as 
a whole, enabled to command ample credit and to marshal most 
formidable forces against whatever point they selected for attack. 

This question of size and scale is so all-important that, in the 
opinion of practically all the Dexlkrtmental’ Committees which 
have examined the present state and requiremente of Britidi 
industry, it cannot be over-emphasised. One of them, dealing 
ivith the iron and steel trades, has this to say : **The American 
and German iron and steel industries are of relatively recent 
growth, and have throughout been organised for large-scale pro- 
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duqtion. Small installations held and worked by indiwdual. 
ol9m^8 are comparatively unknown. The individualism of the 
British character has often led the iron and steel manufacture to 
prefer to retain personal control- over a small and relatiydiy 
inefficient works rather than pool his brains and capital to the 
greater ultimate advantage of the industry. . • r The iron and 
Aeel manufacturers of Germany and Austria have developed their . 
Industries on an immense scale, aiming at the production of large 
quantities of uniform articles rather than at variety of output. 
Large units siiecially designed for cheap production have been 
laid down. On the other hand, expansion ii^the United Kingdom 
has generally meant the remodelling and extension of existing 
works. Further, the efficiency ef the iron and steel plants of the 
United Kingdom is stated to be, us the result of several distinct 
factors, very far behind that of their American and German com- 
petitors — ^the production of small units being naturally less, the 
expenditure of labour greater, and the appliances frequently 
inadequate.” Not only is the production of pig-iron per blast 
furnace in Great Britain considerably less than half what it is 
in America, but jjowerful combinations in Germany and the 
United States control output and allocate orders so that pro- 
duction a's far as possible may be concentrated and specialised, 
while allied combinations attend to the marketing abroad. 

Similarly in the engineering trades. The Committee that 
inquired into them reported that they had been ”much impressed 
by the very large number of relatively small firms that exist in 
the British industry, each with a separate organisation, separate 
establishment charges, separate buying and selling arrangements, 
and each producing a multiplicity of articles. A system of 
exclusiveness and aloofness marked the engineering trade before 
the war ; many firms were employed in the production of a large 
variety of articles in common use, and no two manufacturers 
aimed at producing precisely the same article, each claiming 
some special merit for his own. In Germany and the United 
States manufacturers work in as large units as x^^Bsible ; the 
number of patterns produced in each works is strictly limited ; 
there is much specialisation and repetition work. Whilst the 
United Kingdom can point to many works of the highest class 
with the most modern equipment for work at the highest 
efficiency, there is no doubt that many of our older works are 
manufacturing at costs which could be greatly reduced if the 
works as a whole were on a larger scale, better planned and 
equipped, and consequently capable of being worked in the most 
efficient and economicar manner. Germany, on the other hand, 
coinjng late into the field, started on a large scale with all modern 
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imturovementB ; and in the United States an energetic policy bM 
been adopted throughout of scrapping old works in favour of a 
total reconstruction on the most modern lines.” Again, the 
German successes in the cotton hodiery trade were due partly 
to a special process of dyeing, and partly ”to the organisation 
of prod.uction in such a manner as to allocate whole factories to 
the manufacture of a single article, with the result that the prices 
became such that British manufacturers, producing on a small 
scale, found competition im(x>B6ible.” The cotton glove industry, 
once more, “had fallen almost entirely into German hands” 
before the war, psydly because of lower labour costs, mainly 
because in Germany, as a rule, “all the processes of the industry 
are combined in one business, wfkilst in this country the weaving, 
dyeing, ai^ finishing arc carried on by separate firms.’^ 

But there is another way, and a way that is only just beginning 
to be appreciated, in which the comparative smallness of most 
British firms holds back all British industry. Their size is an 
almost insuperable obstacle to the organisation of research. 
There are three among the thousand and one demonstrations, 
ideas, and mental readjustments of which the war has been pro- 
lific that really give promise of fertility. The first is the clinching 
proof it has furnished of the backwardness and inadequacy 
throughout Great Britain of our mechanism for promoting indus- 
trial and scien^fic research. The second is the perception that 
the small isolated manufacturing plant, which is still the type 
of British industrialism, must be sux>erBeded here as it long has 
been in Germany and the United States if we in these islands 
are to hold our own. The third, and in many ways the most 
valuable discovery of them all, is simply this, that the efficacy 
of scientific research depends very largely 4ipon the scale on which 
the businesses it is intended to assist are conducted. Scale in 
this connection is pretty nearly fundamental. We have all 
known for many years that as a nation we have lagged behind 
in science and the application of it to industry. We have all 
studied the phenomena of this shortcoming, have searched for 
its causes, aiTd. have scored it up now against the manufacturer, 
now against i;he universities, now against the classioo-clerical 
tradition that still dominates in^ British education, now against 
Parliamentary negligence and the standards and atmosphere of 
the public services, now against that genial mass of depreciatory 
indifferentism which has always been too much the popular 
attitude towards knowledge and research^ But what we are now 
realising is that all these obstacles might be removed and that 
trained men of science might be forthcoming in abundance, and 
there would still remain the fatal difficulty thast by no possibility 
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^hatevBr could tlie small individualistic firms that cumber the 
groimd of Great Britain find employment for them. BBsearcb 
. on a big scale to be really productive means business on a big 
scale ; and to multiply scientific students and investigators when 
few of our native industries can afford their services is simply to 
^prepare and endow British talent for export abroad. 

The chief efforts, accordingly, of the J department of Scientific and 
Industrial Besearch have been to induce the firms in the leading 
British industries to combine for purposes of research into prob- 
lems common to them all ; and these efforts, which take time, which 
involve a lot of ticklish diplomacy, and which cannot advance 
much faster than opinion is prepared to fol1o^v, have been greatly 
assisted by the revelations of the war as to the defects in our 
industrial economy and by the deepening consciousness that 
organisation and combination have become, apart from all ques- 
tions of science and research, a business necessity. “ So long,” says 
one of the Reports of this young and most useful l>epartment, “as 
the Englishman treats his business bouse as his business castle, 
adding to its original xdan here and there as necessity or inclina- 
tion directs, with his hand against the hand of every other bi^n 
in his trade, and no personal interest in the foreign politico of 
his industry as a whole, it will be as imx>OB&ible for the State to 
save him, whether by research or other means,* as it would have 
been for King Stephen to conduct a campaign abroad.” But 
this jealous and stiff-necked particularism is visibly weakening. 
Manufacturers see at last the necessity of achieving by co-opera- 
tion what none of them can accomplish and hardly even attempt 
<m their own account. Big companies no longer scout with quite 
such crushing confidence the idea of sharing their hard-won 
experience of methods and procuresses with smaller firms that 
are financially incapable of independent research. The (K>mpeti- 
tive stress and the need felt for higlKn* standards of technology 
in nearly all the main branches of industry are together pushing 
the British manufacturer out of lus old individualism and forcing 
him to ponder the ways and means of co-operation. The experi- 
ences of the war have in that respect been invaluable. It forced 
upon us the beginnings, at any rate, of the same sort of industrial 
revolution that the Germans and the Americans have been busily 
working out for the last thirty years and more. The improved 
mechanical processes, the higher organisation that is only possible 
when rival interests are pooled, the recsoguition that a world-wide 
commerce must gradually pass away from any csountry whose 
manufacturers devote their best energies to a wasting competi- 
tion among themselves — all these essentials of up-to-date business 
have been imposed upon us by the war. We are now and at last 
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an awakened and modernised people ; and the struggle which hq^ 
all but ruined ub- may yet prove^ if we rightly use its' lesajnB, 
our industrial salvation. 

I do not« of course, mean that trade associations and combines 
are a product of the war in our national economy. On the con- 
trary, very few British industries are without some sort of. 
federation to deal with labour and wages questions, to watch over’ 
and to represent the general interests of particular trades in con- 
nection, for example, with railway rates, shipping freights, and 
the collection of statistics, or to regulate trade and prices. In 
the iron and steel industry alone there are some forty associations, 
comprising nearly four hundred firms, that .handle the raw 
material and intermediate products ; and in addition there are 
many combines among the manufacturers of the more finished 
goods. Similarly, the production of chemicals in this country is 
almost wholly in the hands of two great consolidations. In the 
electric industries there is an association of businesses of a 
different nature with a total capital of J03d,OOO,OOO. In soap,, 
tobacco, wall-papers, salt, cement, and in the textile trades there 
are likewise powerful combinations that are in a position to 
control output and prices. The Bedstead Makers’ Federation is 
a good example of the type of association which, by putting an 
end to price-cutting and by a free interchange of information 
among the component firms, has steadied an entire industry and 
greatly improved its technique. Other trade associations go a 
considerable distance in the way of eliminating outside competi- 
tion. They allow special discount rates or deferred rebates only 
to customers who undertake to purchase exclusively from th£ 
members of the association ; they buy their raw materials and 
semi-^ished products only from manufafiturers who agree to 
supply no one else ; they furnish a trade, as, for example, the 
boot trade, with essential machinery only on condition that the 
manufacturer binds himself to hire or purchase all the machines 
he requires from the dominant company ; they forestall foreign 
competition by agreements under which the distributors or whole- 
sale merchants, in return for a larger commission, are xxrevented 
from importing from abroad any goods of the kind manufactured 
by the association ; they stipulate in their sales contracts that 
retailers shall not sell any other make of the goods in which the 
members of the association are interested at a lower price. 

But whatever the objective and procedure of these trade associE- 
tions, their genesis has almost invariably been the same. What 
has led industry after industry to combine in Gzeat Britain has 
been, above everything else, the certainty that all-round disaster 
awaited them if they did not. Cut-thzoat competition by driving 
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BipceB, profits, and quality down to the lowest level was playing . 
havoc with British trade. Combinations sprang up in one branch r 
of business after another because in no other way could they be - 
kept going ; and the same good sense which recognised that 
associated action was the price of existence has operated also 
jo prevent the abuse of the powers which combination has 
brought. The movement has unquestionably done much that is 
wholly good in promoting economical production, improving the 
quality of output, disseminating technical knowledge, and 
enabling the members of the various associations to compete 
abioad with redoubled effectiveness because their position in the 
home market has been stabilised. But it has not yet developed 
in, the ynited Kingdom to anything like the same extent as in 
Germany and the United States. We have very few of the pliant 
ajid gigantic consolidations into which the princijml industries 
of Germany and America have enrolled themselves. Yet the 
large industrial unit, built up by the fusion of previously com- 
peting firms or by the amalgamation of ancillary interests, is 
clearly the coming type, in Great Britain no less than anywhere 
else. All the serious work of industrial reconstruction that has 
been accomplished since the Armistice has been on these larger 
lines of combination and co-operation. Big Business, it is now 
very generally recognised, is for us in Great Britain not only 
^ an unescapable growth, but one that is vitally necessary ; and it 
is just in proportion as we encourage Big Business that we shall 
be able to hold oiu: own. There can therefore be few things 
more important than that this process of industrial evolution 
should not be blindly obstructed either by Parliament or by 
public opinion, but that it should be watched, and wherever 
necessary regulated, with understanding and without excitement. 

It will be altogether our own fault if we follow the American 
example, fly into a panic, and proceed to dash our heads against 
the stone wall of economic necessity. 

Unhappily, men’s actions are often guided, not by the facts, 
but by their fears of what the facts may be. They see these 
towering, quasi-monopolistic enterprises, controlling commodities 
that are essential to life and industry, and they jump to the con* 
elusion that so vast a power concentrated in so few hands must 
needs be against the public interests and exercised oppressively. 
Whereas, of course, the truth is that there is no necessary of 
existence or of manufacture dealt in by Big Business which can- 
not be obtained in immeasurably greater quantities, of a better 
quality, and at a far lower price than in the days when its pro- 
duction and distribution were in the hands of small men with 
limited capital and equipment and desperately competing against 
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one anothei*. Meat, oil, cotton, thread, soap, dyes, steel — ^tl^ 
world owes the abundance and the cheapness of these and ma'hy 
other products and commodities wholly* to the operations of Big 
Business. Take, for instance, the Chicago packing industry, - 
which Mr. J. Ogden Armour has €X>rrectly described as “the most 
beneficent and the most maligned industry on earth.” The^ 
function of the great ])acking houses is not to raise stock or to 
sell their products rctciil to the public. It is to stand between the 
producer and the consumer, and to act us merchants, manufac- 
turers, and distributors of the raw material which they purchase 
in the open market : and by dint of an extensive transportation 
system, elaborate selling agencies, and a consummate utilisation 
of by-products, they are able to handle a colossal business on the 
basis of a 3 per cent, profit on their turnover. Is that, or is 
it not, to render a real public seiwice? Does there exist any- 
where in. the world any sj’stt'in or agency — CTOvernmental, co- 
operative, or otherwise — that buys and kills animals, prepares the 
meat for market, and undertakes its distribution, at anything 
like the insignificant charges on which the Chicago packers con- 
trive to handle their business? 1 take it that from the public 
standpoint the food problem is to devise the ways and means 
which will link producer and consuniej* most closely together, so 
that food maj- be distributed as widely and as cheaply and as 
expeditiously and in as wholesome a foiin as possible. Tliis 
problem the Chicago i^ackers have come nearer to solving than 
perhaps any firms in any industry. Their policy has been to 
eliminate the middleman and deal as directly as ]x>ssible with the 
retailer. We in Great Britain are infested with middlemen*. 
Three or four more operations, on each of which some “mer- 
chant ” makes his profit, are needed to bring Kew Zealand Iamb 
to the British dinner-table than are required to bring beef or 
bacon. The Cliicago packers wage incessant war on w'aste and 
the parasites of their industry ; and they may justly claim to have 
reduced to a hitherto unattainable minirnum those intermediary 
charges for manufacturing, transporting, and inercbandiBing 
which, as a rule, are so disproportionately high that the producer 
receives too little and the consumer j>ays too much. 

This enormous business, then, is conducted on a basis of a 
3 "per cent, return on turnover and an 8 ]>er cent, return on 
capital. No one can possibly call this an <*xcessivc reward or 
an example of profiteering. Moreover, when one comes to probe 
more deeply into the economics of the; packing industry, one 
finds that it really exists on its by-products, and tliat the develop- 
ment of these by-products has only been possible because Big 
Business has brought science and capital and organisation to 
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Ijlear upon the problem. A stecu: weighing 1,000 lb. has 
approximately 440 lb. of inedible waste. It is from their 
utilisation and sale of these inedible parts, which used to be 
thrown away as useless, that the Ghicagp packers derive their 
main profits. On the meat itself they make practically nothing. 
J^ery often they sell it at a loss ; and their profits at the best 
of times do not average so much as a farthing on each pound of 
meat. Where they score is in turning to commercial account 
the waste ports. It is to>day almost literally accurate to say 
that every portion of the animals slaughtered at the Chicago 
packing plants contributes something towards reducing the cost 
of the meat consumed by the public. Cattle and sheep and hogs, 
in other words, are to-day a gi*eat deal more than food. They 
are the raw material out of which a vast range of marketable 
goods is manufactured. It is on that basis, and not merely 
on their food value, that they are sold. The stock-raiser and the 
farmer get far better prices for their stock bec^ause they are 
aware that the residue which used to be regarded as useless is 
now a commercial asset. And at the same time the exploitation 
of the by-products cheapens the cost of meat to the consumer. 
Again, the activities of these great organisations furnish an 
accessible cash market every working da\^ of the year for all 
that the cattleman and the fanner have to sell, and so encourage 
production ; their size and resources not only make official inspec- 
tion easy and adequi'itc, l»ut ensure the most scientific precautions 
against any unsound meat entering the market ; and their unique 
facilities for slaughtering, preserving, storing, and distributing 
moat enable them to ship regular consignments in prime condi- 
tion to -the most remote parts of America- and of the world. 
Foodstuffs, in short, a-ro handled by the Chicago packers more 
cheaply, more swiftly, under more wholesome and sanitary con- 
ditions, and therefore? to the greater advantage of the public, than 
they have ever in history been handled before ; and if they were 
to be put out of luisiness by foolish legislation and their develop- 
ment cramped, your butcher’s bill and mine would at oncse jump 
up by at least 25 per cent. Yet I suppose there is no industry 
in the world so unpopular or so bitterly assailed, or one whose 
operations are regarded with such susiiicious ill-will. Putting the 
packers in the pillory, getting out injunctions against them, 
appointing Committee after Committee to investigate them, 
trying (and always failing) to convict them of being a Trust — 
all this is the favourite pastime of American ]iolitics ; and over 
here in England our inimitable Mr. McCurdy maintains himself 
in office and seeks to i:)erpetuate Pood Control by conjuring up 
visibns of the unscrupulous and quite imaginary “Beef Trust ” 
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that is waiting round the corner to fall upon us directly hyi 
bureaucratic back is turned. One could not, indeed, have a omie 
perfect .picture, on the one hand, of the economic and social 
benefitB of Big Business, and, on the other, of the BOOwUng 
ignorance and uninqulring prejudice with which those benefits 
are denied and repudiated even by those who are daily enjoying^ 
them. It is very clear that when size and efficiency go together 
in handling some commodity in universal use, the average man 
concludes offhand and unshakably and without troubling even to 
glance at the facts that he is the predestined victim of the 
combination. 

This has been made manifest anew in the discussion started 
by the rise of 7d. a gallon in the price of petrol on September 1st. 
I do not attempt to exciise the complete lack of any public 
explanation that accompanied the advance. For the oil-importing 
companies to put up the price of such a prime essential without 
a word of jiistification was a piece, not only of bad manners, but 
of bad policy. The one chance for Big Business nowadays is to 
live and work in a glass house and to tell all that there is to be 
told about its operations. In the absence of any authoritative 
statement of any kind, the pa]}ers began to invent their own 
explanations. Some thought it was a device to influence the 
Government’s policy in Mesopotamia. Others diagnosed it as 
a move dictated by the possible contingency of a coal strike. All 
agreed that it was a scandalous example of profiteering on the 
part of a “combine” that was “holding up the country to 
ransom.” Yet when Mr. Francis E. Powell, the Chairman of 
the Anglo-American Oil Company, issued a belated but frank and 
detailed statement, it was seen that the advance was simply the 
business re.sult of bu.riness conditions, necessflated by the increase 
in the price of oil in America and by the soaring costs of trans- 
X>ortation, handling, and distribution, and that the importing 
companies were actually making a smaller profit after the 7d. 
increase than before it. Since then one of the vital factors in 
the situation — ^namely, the price of oil in the United States — has 
altered in favour of the consumer, and the change has been 
registered by a drop of 3d. per gallon in the price of petrol all 
over the United Kingdom — one more proof of the fact that the 
price of petrol f.o.b. New York, as matters stand at present and 
as they are likely to remain for a long while to come, governs 
the price in England and throughout a large part of Europe, and 
that no policy of ours which ignores this fundamental condition 
can be other than misguided and futile. 

But what has most interested me in this whole petrol con- 
troversy is to observe how completely the services rendered to 
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Ihe oounti^ by the oil-importing companies, and the irreplaceable 
|>art they play in the national economy^ have been forgotten or 
overlooked. Here we are, a tiny group of highly industrialised 
iriands, producing very little oil either at home or in the Empire — .. 
not more, I think, than 2} per cent, of the world’s output — ^many 
thousands of miles from the chief sources of supply, which lie 
* almost wholly in foreign lands, and yet dependent upon an 
abundance of the precious fluid for the development of innumer- 
able mechanical possibilities in the sphere of manufacture and 
trani^rt. It looks a x>osition of ominous insecurity, the more 
so as the United States, our chief industrial competitor, is also 
the greatest oil-producing and oil-consuming country in the world, 
and able, theoretically, to turn off the main tap at any moment. 
Yet in normal times we in Great Britain have never suffered, and 
are not suffering now, from any shortage of petrol. Go wherever 
you please in England and you can always be sure of getting it 
at a uniform price and of unsurpassed quality. This year we 
must be using at least 250,000,000 gallons of it. But, however 
great the demand, there is always a plentiful supply to meet it. 
How is this miracle achieved? How comes it that we in these 
islands not only find ready to hand the kind and quality of petrol 
and of every other sort of oil we need, but are probably equipped 
with more extensive and more convenient facilities for getting 
it than any other country in the world ? 

The answer is that these results have been brought about, and 
could only have been brought about, by great organisations, 
commanding unlimited capital, employing the most up-to-date 
ilistributive methods, and able and willing to supply us with oil 
in return for a small percentage of profit on a huge turnover. 
It is, in short. Big Business, as represented by such companies 
as the Shell and the Anglo-American, that has alone enabled us 
to procure this essential of modem industry. Fifty smaller con- 
cerns, engaged in a fearsome competition among themselves, 
could never have furnished anything like the universal, stan- 
dardised, and constant service that these two groups have imc- 
ceeded in providing. They could never have “delivered the 
goods.” Oil is not a game for the small man. The scale on 
which all the operations of the industry have nowadays to be 
conducted is something without precedent in the history of 
commerce. It has taken, for instance, over thirty years of 
incessant toil, and I know not how many millions of money, to 
equip the Anglo-American Ck>mpany for the business of supplying 
Great Britain with oil ; and the mechanism of its organisation 
includes a fleet of tank steamers, scores upon scores of storage 
tanks, refineries, some 800 depots, hundreds of tank cars for the 
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riulways a&d tank wagons for the roads, and an army in the. 
United Kingdom of over 6,000 employees. In general the average 
■ man takes the firnit of such an enterprise for granted. He buys 
his petrol as and when he needs it, knowing nothing and caring 
less about the long tale of experiment and speculative pluck and 
patient building up that -lies liehind each two-gallon tin. It is 
only when the price is advanced that he begins talking about *‘a 
ring of monopolists" and clamouring for “Government interven- 
tion.” But as the “ring of monopolists” make a profit of from 
l}d. to 2d. on each gallon of ])eti'o1 they sell ns, and no more# 
and as only companies of equal size and efficiency could affmrd 
to do business on so nanwv a margin, it is obvious that “Govern- 
ment intervention " could only make petrol dearer or scarcer, or 
both. 

The essence of Big Business is a huge production, selling and 
distributing agencies that are constantly growing in size and 
perfection, and small profits on an enormous turnover. Its 
interests are all against high prices. High prices, and especially 
when they affect the necessaries of life, mean reduced consump- 
tion; and reduced consumption means that the plants and 
organisation cannot be worked to their full capacity, and that 
while the overhead charges remain the same or are on the 
increase, the business actually done diminishes. There is no 
consumer anywhere who looks forward to low and stable prices 
so eagerly as a great industrial corporation. They are the con- 
dition of its well-being. That is why “the Trusts,” to the 
amazement of economists, have not raised prices. That is why 
Messrs. Coats a few months ago were selling a reel of cotton at* 
7|d. which one of the firm’s principal competjjors confessed that 
he could not sell at a profit for less than Is. That also is why 
the public alw'ays gains in the abundance and cheapness of the 
commodities that are placed within its reach by such firms as 
Lever Bros., Vickers, Brunner Mond, Harrods, Lyons, and a 
dozen others one might mention. And that, finally, is why 
Parliament and public opinion should inquire very carefully and 
move very cautiously before electing to thwart an industrial 
development which is not only an economic necessity, but, on the 
Whole, a clear national and international benefit. 

Stonet Bhooks. 



THE “NEW ATTITUDE” OP THE AFEIOAN. 

* “Whilst we were in Paris a native deputation came to see the British 
Gtovernment about their grievances .... the petition made by this deputa- 
tion to the British Government .... was an appalling document. 1 am 
not spelling particularly of the personal statements, although a good many 
^sertions made were largely untrue on the one side. But 1 was struck by 

the spirit of distrust of the white people When I came back to 

South A&ica I found that tlic state of affairs with regard to the natives had 
become much worse .... a most undesirable: state of affairs had grown 

*up. A new attitude was growing up on the part of the natives towards the 
whites.^’ — (General Smuts when intnxlueing the Native Affairs Bill* in the 
South African Parliament.) 

These grave terms with which General Smuts introduced his 
memorable Native Affairs Bill were spoken with regard to the 
four Provinces of tlie Union, but a fact still more arresting to 
the British nation should be that this “new attitude” of the 
African is being adopted, not merely by the four million natives 
for whose welfare General Biuiits is responsible, but is every- 
where permeating the thirty-five millions of Africans under the 
British flag. To those of ns who know the implicit trust and 
profound veneration which the name of Queen Victoria inspired 
throughout the continent, this “new attitude” of mistrust is 
alarming. 

Not the least unfortunate feature of this weakening of con- 
fidenc/e is that in so many areas it is extended to every 
section of the white cominnnity, and in several is directed 
mainly towards our administrative oflicials. It would seem that 
in South Africta the native is even beginning to modify his atti- 
tude of imjdicit faith in the missionaries. Fifteen years ago 
“native trouble” in Natal caused a racial cleavage, but the late 
Maurice Evans, chaii whom there was no higlier authority on 
native affairs in South Africa, thus records the invaluable service 
rendered in this resj'ject by the missionaries : — 

"In a time when doubt as to our good intentions was rife, when confidence 

• in our goodwill was sliakon, the unsolfishnoss and altruism of the missioniury 
stood fast, as a pledge to the native that the white man still desired his 
good, still stood as a father to him, and that cash, or its value in material 
things, was not the only bond between black and white. A bulwark to a 
shattered and fast-disappearing faith were and are these men, and it is a 
service to the State and to their race which cun hardly be too highly 
estimated." 

Mr. Barrett, in his admirable report on the work of the Native 
Affairs Department of South Africa, indicates that in educational 

VOIi. OVIII. N.8. li L* 
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matters the native now seems to wish to overthrow the mthoritf 
of the Christian missionary 

*' There is further a growing desire amongst a certain section of the native 
population to secularise native education and to secure a larger share in its 
management. Possibly this section does not fully realise the debt of the 
native peoples to the missionaries who have so long laboured — and prac-r> 
tically alone — ^to secure to them the benefit of education." 

The issue of this report was followed by the unfortunate 
incident at Fort Hare, when the African Inter-State College at 
liovedale, built by generous donors in Great Britain and Soutfi 
Africa, had to be closed (temporarily) owing to a serious riot, 
during which a very ugly spirit was exhibited by those for whose^ 
benefit the college had been established. 

In West Africa the natives of the four British Dependencies 
— Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold Coast, and Nigeria — ^have created 
a United West African Conference under the presidency of the 
Hon. Hutton Mills, one of the ablest men We^ Africa has pro- 
duced. During the discussion of this Conference some very plain 
things were said, and certain demands will soon be made which 
will show a **new attitude,” less distrustful in spirit, perhaps, 
than in South Africa, but of a kind which will tax to the utmost 
British Colonial Statecraft. 

The Why and the Wherefore. 

The causes underlying this change are many, but in the main 
there are three : first amongst these is the Great War, with thq 
somewhat generous promises of a new heaven and a new earth 
for all men proclaimed from the house-tops by our statesmen ; 
these have inspired the African with the not unnatural belief 
that, as he also is ”a man and a brother,” he is entitled to an 
adequate share in this new creation ; the second main cause is 
the way in which, voluntarily or involuntarily, British statesmen 
have in recent years broken the most explicit pledges ; the third 
reason is of quite another order, namely, a marked departure 
from British Colonial policy in several respects. The cumu- 
lative effect of these, with their subsidiary concomitants, are 
together responsible for the deplorable change of attitude on the 
part of the African races towards the British Empire. 

The axiom so constantly dinned into the ears of the traveller 
from Cape Town to Cairo, from Lagos to Beira, is ” Never break 
your word to the African.” The sincerity and, indeed, the sound- 
ness of this advice cannot be questioned, and the general result, 
until a few years ago, was apparent almost everywhere — ^‘‘the 
Inglish never tell lie” was the oft-repeated native ejaculation 
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v/lienever racial merits or demerits were bemg comjMured. But 
that*' day is, unhappily, passing away, for leading Africans are 
now pointing out that the word of British statesmen is of doubt- 
ful value. It is probably correct to say that British {Hromises 
have been broken Just as often in the past, but the difference lies 
just here ; fifty years ago the African races were almost every- 
where primitive, but the advance of education, coupled with the 
provision of newsx>apers and books, has brought to every village 
an intimate knowledge of promises made by authorities which 
fifty years ago was impossible. 

The African is in many respects a very sensible person, and 
so long as .broken promises could only be laid at the door of local 
administrators, he was still prepared to believe that the seat of 
government was sound, and that, given suitable presentation of 
a case, justice would be done and an established wrong put right ; 
the seriousness of the new situation lies in the fact that the 
African is rapidly losing faith in the Central Government. Two 
instances have made an indelible impression. In 1906 the 
Gdvemment of the day, quite formally and with the unanimous 
assent of the House of Commons, ^‘gladly inscribed upon the 
annals of this House,” to use the picturesque language of Mr. 
Churchill, then Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
following principle of Imi^erial control : — 


** There is an Imperial responsibility for the x’)^^t(^<?tion of native races not 
represented in legislative assemblies.'* 


There was no ambiguity whatever about this principle, nor 
^as there a dissentient voice when this resolution was passed 
and sent forth as a message to the British- African races from the 
very heart of the Empire. The natives have recently learned 
with dismay that the Imperial Government has gone back from 
this formal resolution, for when presenting their apx>eal for the 
consideration of their case the members of the native depiitation 
from South Africa to the Colonial Office were told that their 
affairs were exclusively in the hands of the South African Govern- 
ment. The reason for this reply is notorious, biit the South 
African native claims that, as a loyal subject of the King-Emperor 
(more loyal, in fact, than thousands of. white men who possess 
the franchise in South Africa), he is entitled to look to the 
Imperial Government for redress until he has been given a voice 
in the government of his own country. In South Africa to-day 
injustice is piled on indignity, but the natives have no representa- 
tive to voice their grievances; hope was kept bright by a faith 
in the justice of the Home Government and Parliament, but 
confidence has now been deliberately shattered by the reply given 
by Colonel Amery to the deputation. 

. L !.♦ 2 
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The second shock to African confidence, which has, in fact, 
affected a^still wider area than the African continent, was* Mr. 
Lloyd George's pledge in connection with the late German 
Colonies. Mr. Lloyd George on two occasions, and in the mcst 
formal manner, stated that before any mandate was conferred 
the native chiefs and tribes would be consulted ; he also stated 
the well-known fact that tribal organisation was such that the 
procedure he outlined was quite practical. It was well known 
that in making this promise the British Prime Minister had been 
advised by some of the most experienced of British Colonial 
administrators, and more particnlarl 3 ’^ by one whose competence 
to give sound advice would not be challenged by any responsible 
person with African ex]K?rience. The promise so explicitly made 
was hailed throughout the more civilised regions of the continent 
as marking a new ejKxdi in African history- — native editors, 
lawj’ers, and preachers joyously: ]>rocliiimed,tliat the grant of self- 
determination in ].K)litical destiny to tribes of the African race 
was the reward for the suiweine sacrific-es the children of Africa 
had made in the Great War : this wave of loyalty and enthusiaflln, 
in the strength of which Great Britain might have done any- 
thing, swept through the continent ; the volume of enthusiasm 
thus inspired was only eqnalk‘d by the depth of the disappoint- 
ment which overwhelmed the African when lie learned that there 
was to be no attempt wliatever to carry out the pledge w’hich had 
awakened such enthusiasm, and the African tasted once again 
the bitter fruit of broken faith. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Lloyd George was overborne by other interests, but the odium of 
this flagrant breach of faith rests ujKai Great Britain. • 


At the Bau of .Tr stick. 

In West Africa the notorious case of Phillip Coker has gripped 
the mind not onljr of Africans, !»ut of a large mindier of white 
men, becau.se it indicates a breach in Britain’s traditional and 
hitherto rightful claim to adniinister justice regardless of race 
or colour. The case is as remarkable as it is simple. The 
African concerned is an Kgba of Nigeria named Phillip Coker, 
and the story opens in 1909, when Coker occupied the position 
of Ileputy-Begistrar at Badagr\', with four and a half years’ 
blameless ropord of Ciovc‘rnment service. In Sefdember of that 
year a theft of £55 trxjk place from uii office, the key of which 
w^as usually kept by Cokc^-. Three men were iilliiuately arrested, 
very largely by the aid of I'hillip Coker, but ui>on an allegation 
made by one of the ]irisoners Coker hiinsidf was arrested. The 
trial of Phillip Coker hxik place in 1910 at Lagos, before the 
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Qhief Jui^ice, sitting with three asBessors. These three aites^rs 
were nhanimously of the opinion that CSoker was innocent, but 
the Chief Justice overruled them and sentenced Coker to nine 
inonths’ imprisonment with hard labour. This, of course, meant 
loss of position and pension — ^in fact, ruin. 

^ Phillip Coker served nearly six months with hard labour and 
was then released, physically a broken man, financially ruined 
and socially an outcast. But Coker did not lose heart, and with 
courage and persistence unique in the African race determined 
to clear his character. The story of the long struggle during the 
next five years must be imagined ; the collecting of financial help 
from friends, the mortgaging of family possessions, interminable 
appeals to Local and Home Governments, petitions ignored, 
failing health and constant disappointments. But Coker would 
not give in, he would not be denied justice. At the end of 1916 
a surprising thing happened : the Supreme Court agreed to hear 
Phillip Coker’s case, and witlic»ut hesitation or qualification 
declared hini to be innocent ! The Chief Justice, Sir E. A. 
Speed, concluded : — 


“ Our position accordingly is tlint there has been a miscarriage of justice, 
and that the means are to our hands to rectify it, and however much it may 
appear to be an extraordinary exercise of our discretion we are confident 
that we ought not to shrink from exercising it, and bo provide compensation, 
however tardy and however inacleqiinle, for a grievous wrong. The order 
of the Court is that the conviction be set aside.*’ 


Had this “grievous wrong ’’ boon done to a white civil servant, 
the Government would prosiiriiably have hastened to make the 
following amends : (n) restoration to post, (6) the salary repaid 
for the interval of suspension or dismissal, (o) restoration of 
pension . 

The next stage in thh case^ was the splendidly loyal decision 
of Coker and his friends to susfx^iid all apx>eals for redress 
until after the war, because they did not wish to be thought 
guilty of embarrassing the Government during the increasingly 
serious stages of the European conflict. The amende honorable 
now offered is almost as incredible as the facts of the case. Here 
is a civil servant — coloured, it is true — convicted wrongfully 
against the advice of all the assessors and sentenced to a period 
of haird labour, ultimately adjudged by the highest court in the 
oolbny to have been quite innoc^ent and the victim of “a grievous 
wrong.” The victim, instead of finding the Government ready 
fo make adequate amends, is compelled to spend another five 
years — ten years altogether — ^in an effort to secure what in 
common fairness should have been offered the moment the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court was pronounced — namely, restoration 
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and racompense. Ab an act of grace, the Secretary of State ui 
willing to award this victim of “a grievous wrong’* dBlOO 1 ^ . 

No restoration to position, no payment of salary, nothing for 
the lapsed pension, nothing whatever for legal fees (over £6(1^) 
involved in establishing this miscarriage of justice, but just* a 
gracious willingness to give a niggardly pittance barely sufficient' 
to cover correspondence during the ten years* struggle for justice. 
Such treatment of a white civil servant would be impossible by 
the (Colonial Office regulations. The introduction of a racid 
**bar*’ in such cases is bound to have far-reaching results to tho 
British Ck>mmon wealth. 

This established miscarriage of justice in the CToker case with 
refusal of redress has coincided with the reform of the Nigerian 
Judicial System. Sir Frederick Lugard, during the years 1914- 
1919, carried through this reform in the teeth of ah opposition 
by no means limited to the natives ; the main object was that of 
reducing confusion and expediting the administration of justice ; 
but this reform included a rather startling innovation, namely, 
the exclusion of counsel from certain courts and the denial of 
the right to employ counsel even in cases of men being tried for 
their lives! What this has meant in practice may be gathered 
from the following figures for the year 1917, supplied by Colonel 
Amery to Mr. Inskip, K.C., in July last : — 

Total executions — ^Nigeria — as a result of Niimbor defended 

trialH in by Counsel. 


Supreme Court 

... 2 

2 

Provincial Court 

... 178 

0 

Native Court 

... 13 

0 


188 ^ 

2 


Thus out of 188 oases of persons, not merely on trial for their 
lives, but executed, only two were .defended by counsel. The 
laudable object Sir Frederick Lugard had in view was that of 
protecting the unfortunate defendants from avaricious lawyers 
and ^’lawyers* touts,** with which Nigeria is supposed to be 
inundated ; as, however, 186 were hanged without competent legal 
defence, they could hardly have suffered a worse fate at the hands 
of the lawyers ! There is no doubt that the legal profession in 
West Africa is, relatively, almost as lucrative as it is in Great 
Britain, but to use executive power to-day to refuse a British 
subject the right to employ counsel when on trial for his life 
before judges, who frequently cannot understand the language 
of either the defendant or his witnesses, is obviously an exercise 
of power which may easily lead, and has in fact already led, to 
a considerable measure of disaffection ; it is also important to bear 
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in mind that ihia praotwe is now being ad<^ed in other tet^ 
'toEies imdar the British Crown. Expedition in the adndnistra- 
^iOh oi jastioe is a laudable objective, but surely not if it puts 
a premium upon miscarriage? 

The Pauc Ebrnbl Dutz. 

• 

The original object of the palm kernel duty was to prevent 
kernels falling into enemy hands, and a measure of this 
nature would have been supported by the native producers, but 
the later developments of the war rendered the measure unneces- 
sary; imposed as a peace measure it has become a system of 
tribute levying. It was “decreed” from Downing Street at 
4he end of the war solely as a subsidy to the margarine and 
soap manufacturers, many of whom were, in fact, against 
the proposals. The method adopted is unique in Colonial 
practice : a duty of not less than £2 per ton has been imposed 
upon all exports of kernels from the West African Dex>endencies ; 
if the exporter can demonstrate within a period of six months 
that his kernels have been handled by British manufacturers his 
duty is returned to him. In view of the capital which this pro- 
cedure would “lock up,” it was ultimately agreed that bonds would 
be accepted in lieu of cash. This duty, it will be observed, bene- 
fits nobody, with the exception of a very small group of manu- 
facturers; neither the Imperial nor the Liocal Colonial Govern- 
ment derives any benefit from it whatever ; the native producer 
. suffers from the fact that he is restricted in his market; whilst, 
^politically, the Imperial Government stands convicted of 
exploiting Dependencies in the interests of her manufacturers. 
Incidentally this measure has also “ set the pace ” to other Colonial 
Governments to the prejudice of British merchants in foreign 
territories, and not a little to the embarrassment of the Britiidi 
Foreign Office 1 

General Smuts concluded his great speech in May last on 
native affairs by saying that it is not enough to be just and fair 
towards the natives; our real difficulty, he said, is that of 
regaining their confidence. In varying degrees we are losing that 
confidence, not so much because of harsh treatment, but because 
of the glaring manner in which during recent years we have 
embarked upon a policy of : — Differential treatment in industry ; 
in the administration of justice, as in Nigeria; in commerce, as 
in the palm kernel duty ; in skilled and uncalled labour, in South 
Africa ; in land policy, and in the franchise almost everywhere. 
Happily the vast mass of our thirty-five millions of Africans hold 
very firmly to the belief that they are better off under the Britidi 
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flag than under any other, not excluding that of Marcus Gattey 
and other American negroes. This is a great asset, and if Ghreat 
Britain ' can get back to the Victorian Colonial policy of dis- 
interested development and administration, solely in the interests 
of the inhabitmits, regardless of race, creed or colour, we shalf 
regain and build up in the African continent a measure of solid 
African lo3ralty which will be one of the most powerful bulwarks 
of the British Commonwealth. 

“Jt is not enough to irish to he just ami fair to the native; the great 
problem is to convince the native, that tt*e are taking the proper steps and„ 
setting np the proper institution in tvhich his legitimate ambitions can be 
satisfied^ ” “ If we fall our future will be dark indeed .'' — (General Smuta 

at the close of his speech upon Native AflFairs.'i 


John H. Hanihs. . 



^•AMBBIOAN PBBSIDENCY: THE TRIUMPH OP 
COMMON SENSE. 

I 

T'hb election of Senator Harding to the Presidentship of the 
United States signifies the triumph of common sense over the 
vague and deceptive idealism which his predecessor introduced 
into the direction of American policy during the war, and made 
good, by emphasising our difficulties and obligations, during the 
peace negotiations 'in Paris to the lasting injury of his European 
'Allies and associates. 

Having been enticed into accepting as truth for a time the 
delusion that we are dwellers in a celestial sphere where Leagues 
of Nations form the accepted courts, vre have been brought back 
to face the hard fact that we have the earth under our feet and 
not the Empyrean. The American people are to be congratulated 
and thanked for giving so decisively to the world a lesson that 
it greatly needed. President Harding will have his great nation 
behind him when on assuming the charge of his Government he 
invites all of us to return to prosaic facts and to attend to plain 
business. 

It is in its world aspect that the change in the personality and 
policy of the American President appeals to us and excites our 
interest. So far as it were a domestic affair it would be a pre- 
sumption on our part to discuss the causes that have led to the 
overthrow of the unhappy man who was accepled here as a kind 
of American Dictator carrying the final and irrevocable decisions 
of his people in his despatch case. But we cannot blind ourselves 
to the fact that other causes affecting us Europeans besides that 
"supreme sacrifice,” to use Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s phrase oqp- 
ceming the Tjcague of Nations, were operative in bringing about 
the dramatic result of the late election. During the course of the 
electoral campaign Senator Harding told his audiences, in the 
name of the Republican Party,' that for the United States to 
endorse and accept that “ supreme sacrifice ” would be " to 
surrender the Republic.” 

The “supreme sacrifice,” prospective and possibly avoidable, 
was to be accompanied or quickly followed by another very direct 
and heavy sacrifice of a material order. The United States were 
being pressed by the Leaguers to foot in one form or another the 
bill of Europe’s war debts and obligations, which ranged, according 
to the whim or mentality of the proposer, from 35,000,000,000 
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dollars to 60,000,008,000 or eiren 70,000,000,000 ddUan. Takmg 
as favourable a view of the excdiauge as is possible, these sums 
represent, in pounds sterling, the equivalents of from 7,000,000,800 
to 14,000,000,000. In the higher figures was included a grant 
of 10,000,000,000 dollars to put Germany on her legs again, anlif 
although the indebtedness of the Allied and Associated Powers to 
the United States — estimated, in the best Washington opinion, 
at 10,000,000,000 dollars — is included in all these projects, no 
acoount was taken in any of them of the United States* own war 
expenditure, some 27,000,000,000 dollars, which was left to be 
dealt with as a domestic affair. The American people have not 
only voted against the Lieague of Nations, but they have also 
voted against these extravagant and unreasonable requests and 
suggestions. Is it to be wondered at that the business acumen of 
the American people has led them to recoil from proposals which 
would have entailed their carrying the financial troubles of the 
rest of the world on their backs for an indefinite period? To 
have made the request, to have encouraged those who put forward 
the suggestions, revealed the relaxation of the moral fibre of the 
' peoples of Europe. We must no longer shirk the truth that each 
csountry; and certainly each continent, must bear its own burdens 
and do its best to work out its own salvation, always remembering 
that no single country can long exist alone, but that it is bound 
to stand by the neighbours who form a natural and essential part 
of their group. 

Senator Harding has described himself as a plain man who 
takes the business view of things. These words are frank and 
will only sound ominous to those who do not like to face thsL 
truth and go on nourishing self-delusion. For them, no doubt, 
some bad times are coming and much disappointment is in store. 
We shall no doubt be invited to come to a business arrangement 
in regard to our indebtedness to the United States, and it is not 
toe soon to begin on our side the preparation of a clear business 
proposition. There is no reason to suppose that Senator Harding's 
views are extreme. It is sound rather than severe business that 
he is after. He echoes the wish of most Americans in their desire 
to ascertain exactly where they stand, and what may be their 
loss or gain. 

At the present time no one seems to have a precise idea of the 
amount of the indebtedness of the European Allies, singly and 
collectively, to the American public. Liarge sums in gold have 
been remitted to America even within the last six months, but 
whatever has been sent across the Atlantic by us and others, the 
total of our indebtedness in the American ledgers has never varied 
from the 10,000,000,000 dollars. We can only conclude that our 
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TemittaDoea h^ been made for interest and aoconmic^ikm, for^^ 
tlij9 enormous piinoipBl still continues to stare us in the face; If 
we go on in this way, we shall find ourselves depleted of our 

^ullion and cash resources in a vei^ few years without having the 
euitisfaction of .seeing any diminution in the total of our indebted- 
ness. As long as we keep up the payments of interest we are 

• honourable men, although by so doing we are sinking lower and 
lower in the morass of beggary; but when the crash comes, as 
it must, we shall cease to be regarded as honourable, while we 
shall be beggared all the same. Senator Harding’s ideal of plain 
business has much to recommend it. Can we not adopt it for 
ourselves? 

• Before any scheme for an arrangement can be formulated with 
any reasonable chance of success, two points will have to be 
cleared up to bring American opinion round to the view that there 
is a limit to the capabilities of their late associates to make full 
repayment plus interest. The first point reveals a complete 
divergence of opinion between the financial experts of the United 
States and the financial advisers of the British Government. The 
former are convinced that Germany can pay, in cash or its equi- 
valent, an indemnity that would wipe out the Allies’ indebtedness 
to the United States and leave something over for Europe. On 
the face of it the easiest transaction for us would be to transfer 
the equivalent fractions of our claims on Germany to the United 
States in redemption of the present indebtedness of this country, 
[France, Belgium, and Italy. The United States would then be 
face to face with Germany as her principal creditor. At this 

• moment there is no likelihood of such a transaction taking place, 
for reasons that have now to be considered, but at a later period 
it may come within the four comers of a plain business covenant. 

The objection that the United States would first raise may be 
thus expressed : We are not in Europe and we have no intention 
of sending any more of our forces there ; but you are Germany’s 
neighbours and you have armed forces within her borders. You 
ask us to coerce her, while that is your business. At the same 
time, if the necessity for coercion were removed, it is not beyond, 
the bounds of possibility that the United States would accept in 
full satisfaction German terminable annuities. 

The second objection is not less real in the American mind-. 
Persuaded that Germany can pay a very large indemnity, Senator 
and his party, as representing the American creditor, axe 
not tolerant of the wetness, shifting views, and irresolution that 
have not only diminished Germany’s means of making payment, 
but that have encouraged Germans to believe that they may yet 
escape making any adequate payment in the end. If the United 
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States were in Europe « the iazness which has allowed so much 
of Germany's available resouices to be removed to places 
security outside the Beichsland in order that it might be beyond 
the reach of the Allies would not have been permitted. For a 
. concrete example, the four millions sterling sent out of Germany 
to pass into the safe custody of the ex-Emperor in his Dutch 
sanctuary, for purposes that time will make clear, represent the 
most glaring instance of the German determination to defraud this 
country and our friends by every device they can conceive or 
put in practice, and at the same time of our laxity in permitting 
it. Until the I'nited States are absolutely convinced that we are 
doing our utmost to obtain the means of satisfying their claim, 
it will be useless to expect them to show us any indulgence. 
They are persuaded that with a little pressure and firmness We 
could have got a great deal more ready money out of the German 
till, and that a certain jiortion of it at least should have been set 
aside to satisfy them. Indulgence to the German debtor means 
injury to the American creditor, and imperils his chance of receiv- 
ing full payment. That is the kind of language we may expect 
to hear from Senator Harding when he is in the seat of power, 
and our pro-Germans will find it rather difficult to give a 
satisfactory' answer. 

It will not do to reply that the ‘British Government, a prominent 
member of the Confc^rences at Hythe, Boulogne, and Spa which 
aimed not merely at fixing the minimum sum that Germany 
should pay, but also at defining the terms in wliich she would be 
comjielled to i>ay it, had all the time intended to pass this weighty 
and grave problem on to the League of Nations and thus relieve 
itself of responsibility. Yet there can be no doubt that such was 
the intention, for on no other hypothesis can Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s “supreme sacrifice” become intelligible, coupled with 
the material sacrifice of footing a bill of an unfixed amount run- 
ning into many thousand millions of dollars. Senator Harding 
and the American people will have none of tliis nonsense. If there 
are jiersonB who love the Germans so dearly that they wish to 
spare that x>6opIe heavy sacrifices, they must do it at their own 
expense. The Americans have become alive to the ruse and 
repudiate the whole transaction. 

But it w-ill be said that the defection of the ITnited States does 
not kill the League of Nations, and in proof of this there is going 
on an assembly at Geneva. There is never any difficulty in 
arranging a meeting of benevolent and well-intentioned gentle- 
men bn behalf of a high ideal, more esx)ecial1,y when the expenses 
come out of public money, and no doubt the decisions they may 
formulate will be of su]i)er-excellence. But who will accept them 
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^hen they run counter to the Treaty of Verwlles. and that final 
uHimatuzn at Spa? Who will furnish the force and moral pres- 
80 X 8 to msbke, not the Germans disgorge ^ but the late victorious 
^wd united Allies to forgo some part, if not all,^ of their hard-won 
rights 'which have been undergoing a process of whittling down 
• in the last eighteen months? America quits the scene ; are 
France and Belgium, now joined in a close fraternal alliance, likely 
to penalise themselves and to forfeit some x>a'rt of their hard- 
earned and inadequate compensation? And, with the United 
States out of it, is the Hjeaguc going to endure when France and 
Belgium walk out of the conclave, saying that they cannot afford 
the expense of supporting a useless and obstructive piece of 
humanitarian machinery? That is the way of speaking that 
comes within President Harding’s definition of jdain business. 
His fundamental objection to the Lieague of Nations is that to 
accept it would be to curtail and perhaps forfeit the claims and 
rights which indubitably belong to the United States, and that 
this would be not merely “ a supreme sacrifice,” but “ to surrender 
the Eepublic.” And everyone who thinks out the problem to 
its logical and conclusive termination will be of the same opinion. 
The Lieague claims to put itself above the State, and by so doing 
kills patriotism. As a matter of reason, it is on a par with 
entrusting the command of an army to a body of ” conscientious 
objectors.” In its application it would signify the humiliation of 
the great States b^’ the little ones and the newly discovered 
nationalities, until after a few rebuffs and reverses at the Council 
board they turned to rend them. 

Unpopular as the Ijeagiie had become of itself in the United 
States, it may be — it is scarcely open to doubt — ^that their main 
objection to the whole project arose from the feeling that they 
were to be asked to do t(X) much. When they analysed the ex- 
travagant home ex|>enditure of the British Government, the costly 
military adventures that seemed to aim at an Anglo-Saxon hege- 
mony in lieu of a Prussian, and the reckless ]'»rovocation which 
was turning our best and most trustworthy Allies into critics 
doubtful not merely of our wisdom but of our sanity, they came 
to the natural conclusion that we were not in need of any special 
consideration, and that for the most of our troubles we had only 
ouselves to thank. We must not be hurt if they came to the 
conclusion that this country had only to cut down its Civil Service 
and Army Estimates by a half and to drop adventures in the Near 
and Middle East to be in a position to make a very good settle- 
ment, and promptly, with our American creditors. We should 
prepare ourselves for the time 'when Senator Harding, as the 
Pi'esident, will suggest in his plain business way that it would 
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be fifiieeAle to the American people if the liquidation of oqr 
weve^made the subject of a dear and formal under- 
taking. This would not mean a s^arp ultimatumi a sort of ** stand 
and deliver ** message to empty our pockets, but rather a remindes^ 
that our debt is very heavy, that as suggestions have beat put 
fmrward to induce the United States to shoulder it themselveB, it • 
is just as well to place the fact on record that the American 
Government, as at present advised and with such public know- 
ledge as is available to it, can see no reason why Great Britain 
in particular and the other debtor States in their several degrees 
diould not liquidate their debts for themselves. To liquidate a 
debt means putting forward a businesslike and acceptable arrange- 
ment, not merely for the payment of the interest, but for the • 
amortisation of the principal. 

In the light of these contingencies it is perfectly clear that we 
must not delay or show weakness in coming fo a clear settlement 
with Germany on the question of the indemnity and its mode of 
payment. The French have seen all along the i)eril of leaving 
that question to the League of Nations, never having had much 
belief in the stories spread by German and Jew' bankers that the 
United States could be flattered or cajoled into taking the burden 
at the request of the League on their own backs. We must make 
Germany pay, and the quicker the better, has been the French 
order of the day ; w’e must not be too hard on Germany or she 
will not be able* to pay us at all, has been the rejoinder here ; but 
behind the British plea there has been the delusion that the 
United States w ould come in to foot our bills and to put Germany ^ 
on her legs again. Senator Harding has touched this fiction with 
Ithuriel’s spear. 

Senator Harding's election makes it imperative for Europe to 
find a solution of the financial question, ever pending and perhaps 
approaching a crisis, with the United States of America. 
grave the position is may be gathered from the fact that within 
the last few months France only staved off a deadlock by borrow- 
ing money in New York at 10 per cent, interest. That sort of 
thing cannot go on, and wre are in the same boat as France, 
whether our politicaljeaders like to make the admission or not. 
Unless relief comes from some quarter, the French Government 
may be brought to consider the wisdom and not the folly of 
repudiation. France could make out a good case. She has 
suffered beyond human comprehension for Civilisation, her scars 
are still fresh and bleeding ; is sb© to be irretrievably exhausted 
by what may, after all, prove to be only a banker s form of 
juggling in the arbitrary fixing of the exchange? ^ Safety 
lies in bold decisions. Currency in coin or paper is not wealth. 
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it is only a oonvenient token, and if that in use proves itsdf a 
deoEption and a snare, the saviours of nations, of the Buzopean 
state of society, will think how a substitute may be provided, or 
haw a new form may be given to that in existence ; only they 
must be quick in action before all our gold has passed to the other 
•side of the Atlantic, not to reduce our indebtedness, but for paying 
the interest which keeps that indebtedness in existence. There 
.icrone loophole for grave suspicion. Has our gold been exported 
to the United States at its old value, have our beautiful sovereigns 
and the French twenty-franc pieces been counted according to 
the impression on them, or at the premium to which the intrinsic 
value of the metal has raised them? That is a question that 
raght to be put and clearly answered before we are all bled white. 
In any case, there can be no disputing the fact that the hundreds 
of millions of gold which were sent to the United States iirior 
to the Armistice have appreciated 50 per cent., and the rise 
goes on. 

Senator 'Harding describes himself as a plain man of business ; 
that does not mean a hard ‘man of business. The American 
. people may have become suspicious because of the excessive 
demands made on them for an imposed self-sacrifice, but there is 
no reason to suspect them of an intention to enforce the policy of ■ 
Trusts as against Nations. It would be no satisfaction to them 
to establish their prosperity by reducing the rest of the world to 
sterility. Their conscience would revolt against such heartless 
procedure. What they would welcome is a heart-to-heart, talk, 
a close examination of all the factors of the problem, the endeavour 
to discover and propound the fullest measure of satisfaction within 
the limits ^f common sense, good will among nations, and the 
preservation of Europe brought to the verge of ruin by the wicked- 
ness of the bad, vain man to whom Holland chooses to grant 
sanctuary. 

The first step in the solution of the problem is to fix the amount 
that Germany shall pay without further delay or prevarication, 
and to determine the form in which these sums shall be paid by 
Germany or by the hypothecation of her resouroes to an inter- 
national control. Both we and the Americans will then know 
the real value of this asset. We shall not get what vre could have 
got in 1918 or at the beginning of 1919, but we shall obtain some- 
thing, and that may be distributed with the United States coming 
in for a ehare in satisfaction of their claims. We have shown 
so /nuch vacillation and Germany has been so emboldened by^ 
delay that it is folly to expect her to pay up freely and of h« 
own accord. We shall have to lay hands on her assets for the 
common good, including the welfare of the German workers who 
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turn the row product into the marketable article. Those assets 
are primarily the Westphalian coalfields in the Ruhr region ; 
their appropriation in trust for a term of years provides the only 
security worth discussing for the issue of an international loan 
to indemnify the Allies in the first place, and to liquidate the 
claims of the United States on them in the TOOond place. 

But, it will be said, you can take over the region of the mines, 
but who is going to work them? Will the G-erman miners do 
so? And at this very juncture the sinister figure of Tlugo Stinnes 
appears in the arena with his tem])tiiig offer to Labour t6 
nationalise the mines. The German miners may be left to 
adjudge the proposal of the great capitalist at its true value, but 
‘‘nationalised” mines are, more than they were .before’ 
nationalisation, a legitimate pledge for Btate debts, and that is the 
sole point of interest to the Allies. There still remains the 
question of who shall work them if the German miner chooses to 
refuse and go on strike. Pnt that situation at the worst, it 
means that the asset is valueless, but the miner commits suicide. 
There is no valid reason for things coming to such a pass. A 
working arrangement could be drawn up that would provide reason- 
able satisfaction for all, and give France and others of the late 
Allied Powers some part of what they need and to which they 
are entitled by the Peace of Versailles. The German miners of 
Westphalia have heavy grievances against Iheir own Government. 
One of these is the diversion of the bounty ]>aid by Prance for 
the coal exix)rtcd to her, which was to liave been set aside for 
the purpose of providing the German miners with better food 
and comforts, to the work of ]>ropaganda in ff'^pper Silesia. Tha^ 
is an object-lesson in Gorman official guile that calls for close 
investigation, but it is one of tlio.se cK*ciirrences that incline us 
to think that the German miner would not be averse to accept 
the more generous treatment of a foreign master — at least for a 
term of years. 

The main object before us is to acquire the control of some 
part of Germany’s available wealth, so that it may iirovide a basis 
for some arrangement that will satisfy the United States and 
reduce, if not wipe out, the capital sum of our separate and collec- 
tive indebtedness. The coal region is Germany’s most visible 
asset. It may prove inadequate, but at least it must provide 
something towards that end. We are bound to move in this 
matter in order to convince the United States that we are not 
sparing Germany at their expense. Senator Harding’s party 
have said over and over again that Germany could have paid, in 
the form of terminable annuities, the whole of the war’s cost. 
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FavoiiritiBm and delay here have oompromised that result, and 
if tlxey are continued it will reach the vanishing point. But do 
we imagine that when we go to our creditors in the United States 
wj|h this tale we shall have a claim on their forbearance? 
Senator Harding warns us that he is a plain man of business, 
and he will then tell us that it is America’s money that we have 
let slip through our fingers, and that we must put up with the 
consequences. 

When it becomes necessary to approach the I'^nited States with 
empty jKXskets and suppliant hands — and at the present rate of 
extravagant public expenditure and diminishing output and credit 
that date cannot be far distant — our case will apjjear very weak 
unless it can be proved up to the hilt that we have left nothing 
undone to compel Germany to disgorge her funds and reserves, 
or to work out in free labour and kind the obligations to which 
she affixed her signature at Versailles. If such an inquiry were 
made at the present time, all that 'would be discovered would 
go to show how we had hindered and prevented Franco taking 
effective steps to bring Germany to x>^Tform her obligations long 
ago. The tenderness of the Government to the late and onl-y 
enemy — ^not the Germans en nia^se, hut the. Prussians 'with their 
Hohenzollerns — does not appeal to the new President and the 
mass of American citizens. The vie'u* of plain biisiness men in 
the United States who are not hyphenated is that Germany ought 
to pay, but at the same time they think that the Allies shonld 
make her do so, and that the chief obligation in this matter falls 
on this country. 

•Failing a successful application of the rod to the German back, 
we shall have to face the alternative of repudiation. Of course, 
it will be wrapped up so as to place us in a somewhat different 
category from that represented by various South American 
Republics in the past. There is a wide range of choice from 
moratoria to consortia. But we, meaning not only this country 
but our comradcs-in-arms who are in the same boat — ^that is to 
say, the civilised part of Fiiirope now sadly reduced — cannot go 
on paying in appreciated gold the interest on an enormous debt, 
which never diminishes, and which was contracted to save civilisa- 
tion from Pan-Germanism, and which it was never supposed for 
a moment that we would not recover from Germany. What have 
we got from her? Some old ships fit only for the scrap-heap I 
What are we trying to give her? The right to dump her cheap 
and worthless goods and her worse citizens in our midst, and to 
have her place in the League of Nations ! We ought 'to be 
grateful to Senator Harding and the American people if they will 
find a way for us to put an end to all this nonsense. 
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Enoogh has been said, and I Ik^ with sufficient plainness of 
language, to mabe people face the real facts of the 8ituatioD,oUd 
to understand that the change that has taken place in the 
Anteiican Presidentship is a warning to us to return to the w^ 
of economy and common sense. The substitution of President 
Harding for Mr. Woodrow Wilson may well mark a turning-point^ 
in the history, not only of Anglo-American relations, but also -of 
the whole world. We must pay heed to the warning, for, without 
a violent wrench to attain freedom that would dislocate the system 
on which modem society is based, the United States is the sun 
in the world of money, and we are but her minor satellites. There 
is no need yet to think that Senator Harding's plain business 
means hard business. There is the great heart of the American 
people to preclude the adoption of Shylock’s methods. It im- 
pelled them to come into the war when they began to perceive 
that the result was trembling in the balance. They came in also 
because they knew that ours was the right cause. They have 
made their sacrifices, too, like all of us : much that they have 
spent can never be recovered and is regarded by them as so much 
loss ; but there is a limit to their tolerance for ineptitude and 
improvidence. We have a strong case, France and Belgium have 
still stronger cases: do not let us spoil them by leading the 
American people to think that we have become fools and spend- 
thrifts, for they are the very kind of persons that they most 
despise. Demetru's C. Boulger. 
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• To disc^er a new poet k a matter for just fervour. If he. be a 
young and living poet, the sponsor should not take too much to 
himself, since Hi's man k likely enough to discover himself in 
time with no one’s assistance. But when he is a poet buried 
in the oblivion of centuries the lucky finder may say with pride, 

I did it. To bring a poet back to life is an act having in it the 
.nicest salt of piety. But for this chance, it may be ventured, 
the loss of so many years might have been a loss for ever. 

In the National I^tionary of Biography is a brief entry under 
the names — Collop, John. No dates are given, save that he 
''flourished” 1660. A bare record of his three known works 
follows, with the information that he added M.D. to hk title- 
pages, that he wrote often “against the puritan sectaries,” and 
that his songs “show some lyrical capacity.” That, with perhaps 
the unexpressed approval of a stray reader here and there, is the 
extent of John Collop’s fame after two hundred and fifty odd 
years. And so it might have gone on, but that one day in Mr. 
Ciiatto’s shop in Panton Street I saw a little volume on the 
shelf labelled “Collop’^ Poems,” and took it down, as my custom 
k, in the ever disappointed hope that here might be a forgotten 
master. The title-page was : “Poesis Bediviva* / or / Poesie / 
Reviv’d / By / John Collop M.D. / Odi prophanum valgus Sc 
aroeo / Liondon / Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and are to be / 
sold at his shop at the Princes Armes in S. Pauls / Church-yard / 
1656.” I opened the book at random, and was electrified by the 
beginning of a poem, thus : — 

Each day a market ia, where we do buy 
Or unto Bale expose eternity. 

Owing io its extreme scarcity, the book was highly priced. It 
was Saturday mining, and the shop was about to close. I did 
not care to ride so many pence on scarcity alone, and had no time 
to investigate poetic merit beyond that startling promise. But 
I was told that I might take the book away to examine it, which 
I did; -and before Monday morning I was aching with anxiety 
lest some hateful collector who had half-ordered the book by post 
should have sent his cheque, and so have destroyed Collop and 
(1) Ooiiyxi(^ in U.B. A. by tbe Tate Publtehing Anodation lao. 

(S) OoUap^a othar poetical work, “ Itor Satyrionxn ; in Loyall Stanaaa “ (1660), 
la bat an aninqibad wateoma to Chaalaa H. at the Beatozotiaa 
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me together. At opening hour I was there ; nothing had 
happened. I paid the price, and went away determined to cry 
my possession abroad, and give a poet a little of his sadly 
belated due. * ^ • 

The first friend to whom I communicated my nows was Mr. 
E. V. liucas. He observed that nothing could be done for a« 
'poet with the name of Collop — (this was indiscreet to ilie, who 
myself have poetic aspirations). But he could not gainsay the 
evidence, which. I now propose to put before my readers with 
as little digression as possible. One fnay write a critical essay 
about the poetry of Milton or Keats, but it w'ould be pointless 
to write about Collop’ s poetry, of w’hich the reader knows nothing. 
My purj)ose is, therefore, to give as far as x> 08 sible an epitome* 
of the book itself with liberal quotation. Perhaps later this 
discursive anthology may he amplified by a reprint of Poesus 
Bediriva in w’hole or in part. 

Collop was a doctor of medicine, and freely carried his pro- 
fessional knowledge with him to his art. Many of his poems are 
loaded with anatomical conceits unintelligible to the lay mind. 
Also ho was, as the Diciionary observes, an ardent scolder of 
Puritan or some other kind of sectaries, and although these local 
and occasional interests \vere important enough to him, they are 
unprofitable to us. Peligious quaiTels cut no ice to-morrow 
morning. The prevalence of party and doctrinal verses, w'ith a 
cloud of dispensary fumes, make it, indeed, very doubtful whether 
a full reprint of Collop’s book w^oiild do him any service. He is 
notably a poet for careful selection, and the poems of which I 
am chiefly to speak are those that migfit be recommended to 
such a volume ; hut he was so good a w^rifer that even his poorest 
pieces are apt to contain remarkable lines or passages. As will 
be seen, it is at the end of the book that he comes to his full 
stature, achieving there some half-dozen lyrics that seem 
to me to stand w'ith the very best of seventeenth -century 
poetry. 

The lxx>k contains one hundred and twenty-eight poems. Of 
these T have marked sixty-sc-ven as being, on the wrhole, 
negligible. In the non-secular ]>oemK among these religions 
emotion gemfrally succumbs to theological dialectics, and, in 
others, fKilitical energy is diluted in a wash of rhetoric. The 
poet in both ca.sc^s is lost in a tractarian whose day is gone. There 
are a few epigram.^ on names and books, but they mostly have 
intelligence without point. Throughout this group of failures, 
Collop, who tended always overmuch to a fantastic fashion of liis 
time, strains his conceits to stupidity, and is too often the man 
of medicine curiously jViciiIar without l>eing witty. But even at 
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Mb worst be is one in a fine lyric tradition, always readable, and 
giviRg us — these from the failures — such lines as : — 

Like th’ mad man living in a Seaport Town, 

Thought all the ships came in the liav'n his own, 

or (of “Beligio Medici”) : — 

Brown others errors, others write their own. 

The first poem in the book is called “The Poet,” and is a good 
example of Collop at his average level, easily above his failures, 
but far short of the best. In a rather high-flown “Epistle 
Dedicatory,” in which he “presents these besprinklings of a 
retirement ” to the Marquis of Dorchester, be says finely : “Nor 
is Foesie unworthy of your Patronage, which a Sir Philip Sidney 
hath prais'd, our Seraphick Donne us'd . . ; and discipleship 

to Donne is marked freely on his style. His pointed and anti- 
thetical way sometimes fails in lucidity, but he often gives real 
poetic life to close-knit compression ; he not only brings brain- 
work to his poetry, he can make mere intellectual deftness 
poetical. This first poem, “The Poet,” is in this manner, and 
at once he is careful to justify himself explicitly : — 

None arc born Poets, naturally soino i)uct*, 

Hhuffle in riiliinc, liorse>liko, without a graeo. 

Ilis Helicon must flow from llio sweat of *s brain; 

And musing thoughts lend bis Poctick vein; 
llichcr than those veins spring from heart of earth, 

While Gold without an Ore lie giveth birth, 

Th’ Philosophers Elixir in each line, 

* Doth in epitome all that’s rich ccuflnc. 

Not that his poetic creed is without the more airy rapture, since — 

Poets arc Proplicts, ai\d the Priests oi Heav'n 

Nor would it blasphemy be lor to deny 
The whole Creation ought but Pocsie. 

The poem is interesting, and tells us from the first that there 
is a specifically Collopian manner, but it is not among his rarest, 
nor in his lesser antithetical vein does it equal such later things 
in the book as this from “The Character of Loyall Friend- 
ship ” : — 

The frost of th* times to this Corn's niitriiiieut turns. 

Who like a torch that's beaten brighter burns : 

Can smile at all the pageantry of vice; 

’ Poor vortue happier think w'ith her own price. 

To Velvet Cushions no devotion pay; 

Knows straw w'ithin, though their outsides be gay.’ . • 
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from whidi poem may be taken once for all an example 'of his 
too much precision : — ' 

Who. wrats not that, which wanting, nature grieves 
Can't want, each one as much hath, as believes. 

The second poem in the book, **To the Soul,” is a close philo-^ 
Bophical argfoment, rising at the close from distinction to a 
promise of the great lyrics that are to follow. His theme here 
is the body a prison, with contemplation the liberator. . . . 

Who knows bunsell, knovrs all; he's wise indeed, ' ' 

Who can retire within, and himself read. 

Let contemplation give but wings to th* soul. 

It in a moment travels to each pole; 

Descends to th* center, mounts .to th* top of th* world. 

In thousand places can at once be hurl'd : 

Can fathom the universe, without touching it . . . 

and then the flame beats up, thus : — 

Lord, SCO this bird of Paradise in' a Cage, 

Assayl^ by a mutinous tumul's rage. 

See th* da\ighter of thy bounty, heav'ns own Child; 

By passion’s rabble shall she be defil'd? 


Th' King's daughter. Lord, was glorious within, 
Lot not hex beauty bo eclips'd by sm. 


A wedding garment. Lord, on her bestow : 

Let her embroidered with thy graces go.^ 

The Fruit of Paradise ” is the next poem, in the same manner, 
with a good couplet : — 

While God his Saints with sanctity doth cloath, 

The figlcaves of Hypocrisy they loathe . . . 

but not calling for special notice. Then come a number of the 
more negligible pieces, followed by “The Character, etc.,** 
already mentioned, and a poem, “To the Son of the late King,*’ 
which opens well with : — 

Buie ore thyself, the World's Epitome, 

but passes through indifference with an occasional witty note to 
a last line in keeping with the first : — 

Would’st be a slave to slaves? Then be a King. 

Two pieces of political invective follow, well written, with a 

(1) CoUop’a printer waa of his kind, and it has been neoessaiy sometimea to 
eoneot his liberties by my own. The qpelling and pointing are veiy ha|diaBavd, 
and here and thers a word seems to be wrongly given. 
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kiiowl^ige of the tricks of satire, ejCEective for their purpose; but 
not distinguished, save perhaps for the line ; — 


And looks as grave as th* man i’ th* alehouse Jug. 

An9i'"then we come to a poem, admirable throughout, and with 
one touch at least of Cpllop at his finest. It is ** A Character of 
a Gompleat Gentleman,” and is inscribed jointly to ”John 
Cotton Esq ; Heir to the Knowledge and Virtue as well as to the 
Honour and Foirtunes of his Ancestors,” and ”His Coz. George 
Boswel Esq, rich in Desert as in Fortune.” It opens in good 
businesslike fashion : — 

Aiou to the lame art legs, eyes to the bliude. 

* They their own wants in thy perfection finde. 

Thou pluck 'st no houses down, to roar thy own, 

The poor God's houses rear'st out of thy stone. 

and moves then by way of such wisdom as : — 


For Honour, Conscience dost not put to sale. 

Or thy Religion steer by profits gale. 

Imbib'st no dregs ev’n in these lees of time, 

A licenc'd ill can'st think no lessor crime, 

through a glowing flush of eulogy to the splendour of : — 

Thy Reason is a Hawk, which takes a flight, 

As if she'd nest her in a sphere of light.' 


Two more examples of pointed 2 )olitical writing follow, and 
then a charming poem, “On Poverty,” with : — 


While others sport of 'winds, hoist into th* deep, 
Along the shore he doth securely keep. 

The Ostridge’s body hinderoth her wings. 

While such a lark mounts up with ease and sings. 
Who desires litUo, he thinks little much; 

Such as desires are, ev'n our Riches such. . . . 


“The Pleasures of the World ” is good, especially in the opening, 
but it is only once quite on lire (the bird that sits and singB is 
a favourite figure with the seventeenth-century poets) in : — 

Pleasure's a wandering bird, doth singing sit. 

But flies away when you would catch at it. ^ 

The long “Defence of Curiosity” is rather laboured in poetry, if 
not in intellect, not among the poet's Buccesses, but with : — 

More than the gamester sees the stander by. 

This life's an art of casting of the die : 

The world's an Inne, in which 'the cheaters meet. 

Scarce life a passage hath without deceit . . . 

(1) To have wa.telied a hawk soaring Into a clear dey until it is lost in light is 
to reahaa the magnificence of thia fusion of ezabt imagsvy with paaaion. 
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.and other lines to matdb them. Then are more page|^ of no 
consequence, with a happy phrase, as **They live long wno live 
well.” here and there, and a likelier poem. “To a Fainted Liady.” 
with the lovely close : — 

- »■ 

*Tis neither marble, gold, nor paint. 

But the Adorer makea the Saint. “ ^ 

Not quite among his best, but far above the deserts of neglect, 
is “To His Lady Book**’ 

Come, Book, my Mistress, neither proud nor coy « 

The gay nor impudent myrnicks thee enjoy. 


The Heav'ns a Book, the Stars the Lfcttcrs be, 

W'berc I will spoil out ridling Destiny. • 

A shallow puddle doth resemblance bear 

CU Sun, Moon, Stars, and all heav'ns glory there : 

Yet with a linger you may fathom it . . . 

and with it may be placed “On Retirement,” which follows, with 
a very fine passage : — 

Thus I cMi i^inion time, iiicinory rocruii ; 

From til* H-'o siiateh tb’ siekle, and reap WiMlmii’s fruit. 

In tir scheme of ih' world iiiy »»wii Nativity findo. 

And there gain eyes to see where Chanci: is hlinde. 

The fool is solitary, wise mail no’re iilon*'. 

Who hath himself, wants no eoxiipanioii. 

Who serves liimsoll is never serv’d iiinis-«e : 

Ketircnient wisdom’s Cousin German i<. 

Then for a dozen ]>iigc»9 tliere is little to nertc save a fetv coiix>lets, 
aa, for examine : — 

Our miude the day is, and rtur flesh the. night. 

Death is but darkne.ss, and our life the light 

which might have b(;eii, but isn’t quite, first-rate, and comes in a 
too ingenious poem, “Man a Microcosm.” I^rcx-eding another 
relatively poor group is a short iK>eiiJ, “Tlic Poetaster,” very 
good, with an ojxfning that is perliai^s the best part of it : — 

Al! are not Poets, who can jmec in Itiiue. 

And tr« an odde time can in ding dong cdiirne : 

Castaliau nynriph.s and God Apollo name: 

Don Cupid’s fire, and a Sea^frolh'd danio : 

While they glean stravv in Egypt for to ruis*- 
I’nto tliemsclves strange pyriuiiidK fd praisf. 

Tliough like to tuli})s they euani«‘rc] hi*. 

Yet the ffsil's Coat is their host Idveric. 

Then there is a strange little groiJ|> of fanlaslical love-poems 
in praise of “A Yellow Skinned Lady.” They have a lyric grace. 
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and^in^pite of their strange occasion there shines through their 
absurdity a thin ray of passion : — 

Sura 'tia some Phcpnix hore must build a nest, 

^ She hath both flame and spices in her brest, 

the passion that was to flower so beautifully under fitter use. 
C/ollop adds to these others of a like kind on variant themes : 
“An Ethiopian Beauty/’ “On a Crooked Lady/’ “The Praise of 
Thick and Short “To Dlonysia the Plump Lady/’ and so forth. 
Again, they are elegantly turned, but the Babclaisan note not 
infrequently falls into mere unpleasantness, and the verses have 
little more than a freakish interest. The best of the lot are 
“^On Monocula, A One oy’d Lady,’’ in which a rather ugly con- 
ceit is very gracefully employed, and to a lady “Contemning her 
Age/’ with “The Answer,*’ where his bearing just saves the poet 
from a certain brutality. By way of these we come to a few 
love lyrics of the more usual inspiration, and these are for the 
most part done with an ease that matches the best of the Cavalier 
love-songs, mingled now and again with a deeper note that looks 
forward to the religious lyrics in which he claims kinship with 
the poets who walked in ways unknown to Carew -and Suckling 
and Bochester. “The Praise of his Mistress’* is good enough 
to quote in full, as are also “On a Retir’d Lady” and “To a 
Lady Singing, Mistake Me Not.” This is from the first- 
named : — 

Admire no nioro those downy breasts 
Where Candor's pure Klixir rests. 

^ Praise not the b]ushing.s of the hose. 

Which ill* morning's mantle doth disclose : 

Nor subtile Lillies which out-vie 
Calcining art's choice Chymistry 


For if my Mistress but api^oai-s. 

The sullied snow turns black witli tears : 
Swans seem to wear the veil <il night, 

And blushing liillies lose their wliile. 

The bashful Roses drooping die. 
Bequeathing her their fmgraney. 


Thus meaner beauties pat-ehes are 
Spots, nay foils to make her fair. 

Those lesser lights dinmi'd by her eye. 

Twinkle, go out in stench, and die. 

If you would know who this may be, 

1 neither know, nor eye o're see. 

This is not notably above the average level of the better love- 
lyrists of the time, but it is excellently not below it, and it is 
by a man who has itcen allowed no share of, their fame ; it is, 
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moreover, a good deal below hia own Imat. . One other qi^tation . 
from this group— the first and last couplets from “On a Befin'd 
Lady ” . . , 

Choice extrlict of thy* Sex* where we ■ ^ 

May .finde what's in it good in thee : 

Who'd folios of thy sex re^ o're* 

' Since in Epitome ho findes more? 

It is the kind of thing that, when all has been said for and 
against it, reiiiains with the advantage of being well written. . 
‘*To JBugenia , a defence of juvenile wildness,** is a good example 
of Collop’s.intellectaial deftnessl The plea of **vdld youth*’ to 
his mistress is made with- a subtlety and niceness that would 
have delighted the “ seraphic Donne ** : — 

l^fyrabolaus and dates in bloom and bud. 

Both noxious are, both in their fruit are goed. 


Know barren earth doth mines of gold nbscurt^ : 

And vilc*r shells d<i precious pi'iiis immure. 

Como, my Eugenia, thou slialt mo reiine; 

See how from dirt doth spring a glorious mine ! 

and in another iKiein to Eugenia, there is : — 

I uill u<it that swans hatch in your breast, 

F<.»r innocence there d«»th keep a wliiter nest, 

which is an admirable case of Col lop's imaginative use of words, 
if w’e remember the idiom of the age. Passing by one or two 
deft renderings from Horace, and a rattier overwrought xx>em 
of some length against a widow' 's “devotion to relicks*’ and 
leaving the love-x^oems, a word must be said of “A Palinode. On 
a resolution to do xienancc with Ashes,** in wdiich the promise 
of a passage at the oj:)ening is hardly fulfilled : — 

Since dust to dust wi*- all must go 
He's wise who timely con do so. 

Tlius I Ix'qiieath uiyself to th’ grave 
While death and I ov'n portions have, 
llius h<’>licr llomnits choose their callB, 

An Anchoret in his grave thus dwells. 

The Nun views death's head, bc»r>k, and grave, — 

Thus they have all, who nothing have. 

which may also be said of the XK>em “On Marriage,** an interesting 
essay in x>hilo.soxd>ical argument, in w^hich the conceits and rather 
conventional thought arc to be set against a good beginning 
(Collop is full of good first and last lines), and such flashes as ; — 

Ak Saints to Altars, so to )>ocJ repair, 

Liovo hath diis Altars, bring chast off 'rings there. 
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World ** is a pieco of savagery, full of drive, 

.with* * . . ■ ' ■ 'V'- ■■■ ■.. ■-.■■ 

Who is no ^Monster doth ft numier seem . 

*TiB only prosperous vioer-men virtue .deem. / . . 

fpr'^its text. “On- Our Father **' is an exoiirsus oh the liord’s 
J^yer, close Mid signifibant, in which ingenilily becomes poetiiy . 
in its own manner. It is followed by “Incbrta poenitentia,** with . 
its “Each day a market is,** already quoted, and “Certamors,** 
in which the . note of sureness that has been sounding through 
the .|}ook seems to be on the point of full achievement, a. promise 
which is redeemed on the next page, in the poem “On the 
Besurrection.** . After a short Latin poem there are then eight 
poems left, and in at least six of these Ck>llop touches a height 
of which it would be difficult to sjieak in terms of extravagance. 

It cannot- but be that to know of the beauty th^t is here will 
henceforth be to allow its maker his fitting immortality. 

“On the Besurrection ** is in six seven-line stanzas. These 
are the first and last : — 

Arisf, niy God, my Siui ariFoI 
Ari£>L‘, thy side 
My sin doth hide; 

Thy blood makes pure. 

Thy wounds me cure. 

He ever lives, who uith thee dies : 

Arise, my God, iny Sun arise. 


Come, thou Abyss of sweetness, come : 

Come my dear liord. 
iSay but the word 

* Unto my Soul, 

1 shall be whole*. 

Thou for thyself mak'st onely room : 

Come thou Abyss of sweetness, come. 

Here is the larger note of the age. It is followed by “The Leper 
Cleans'd,” a great religious lyric, opening superbly, and moving 
with assured mastery to a close which is as wonderful as any* 
thing in seventeenth-century poetry. The ^)oem must be given 
in full — it is interesting to note the variation in design midway 
through the poem, so unexpected and so successful : — 

The Leper Cleaw«’J. 

Hear, Lord, hear 

The Rhct'rick of a tear :* 

Hear, hear my brest. 

While I knock there, Loixl take no rest. 

(1) If Collop remembered Shirley’s : — 

If thy face move not, lei thy eyes express 

Some Rhetoriok of thy tears to make him atay . . . 

{Narciusu&t 1640) 

he at least bettered good instruction. 

* 1C M 2 
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Open] ah, open wide. 

Thou art the door, Ijord,' open; hide 
My Bin; a spear once enter^ at thy side. 

Seel ah sea 
A Na'xnan*8 leprosie! 

Yet here appears 
A cleansing Jordan in my tears. 

Lord, lot the faithless see 
Miracles ceas’d, reviTO in me. 

The Ijeper cleans’d, Blinde heal'd. Dead rais'd by thee. 
Whither? ah, whither shall I fly; 

To Heaven? My sin, ah, sins there cry I 
Yet mercy. Lord. O mercy! hear 
Th’ atoning incense of my prayer. 

A broken heart thoul't not despise. J 

See! see a Ck>ntrite*s sacrifice! 

Keep, keep, viols of wrath, keep still : 

111 viols. Lord, 'of Odors fill : 

O prayers, sighs, groans, and tears a shower, — 

This precious ointment forth I'll pour. 

I'll 'noint, wash, wipe, kissc, wash, wipe, weep; 

My tears, Lord, in thy bottle keep. 

Lest flames of lust and fond desire, 

Kindle fresh fuel for thine iro. 

Which* tears must quench, like Magdalene 
I'll wash thee. Lord, till I be clean. 

This is followed by “The Good Samaritan,” a poem of almost 
equal beauty, and then “Vox jpo^citentiae,” good, but not with 
the greater lyrics, and then again a thing of exquisite com- 
pleteness : — 

Spirit t ^ 

S. Arise, make hasto. 

F. Whither? ah, whither flics luy soul so fast? 

S. Ileav'n calls; obey. 

•F. 'Tis night; ali, stay! 'tis night I thou 'll lose thy way. 

S. The day springs rose. 

F. Ah, but thy sin black clouds doth interpose. 

S. Those penance clears. 

The sun succeeds a sacred dew of tears. 

Sec, a full shower! 

Heaven suffers viuloncc by a holy Power. 

F. Ah, hcav’n is high! 

S. Prayer lends a Jacob’s ladder to the sky, 

Angels descend. 

F. Wrestle, ah wrestle! Blessing crowns the end. 

“Soul and Christ” and “Of Prayer,” which come next, are good 
enough to honour any jioet’s reputation, but a shade perhaps 
below these others of Collop’s best. They are followed by “To 
the Soul,” which is as magnificent as “The Lieper Cleans’d/’ 
and an addition for ever to English poetry : — 
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Dull aoul, aapire. 

Thou art not earth; mount higher; 

Heav'n gave the apark« to it return the fire. 

Let Bin ne'er quench 

Thy high fiam'd spirit hence— 

The ea^ heat, to heaven the fiame diapense. 

Rejoice, rejoice. 

Turn, turn each part a voice; 

'While to the heart-strings tun'd ye all rejoice. 

The house is swept. 

Which sin so long foul kept: 

The peny’a found for which the loser wept. 

And purg’d with tears, 

God's Image re-appears. 

The peny truly shews whose stamp it bears. 

The sheep long lost. 

Sin's wildemepB oft crost. 

Is found, regain'd, return'd; spare, spare no cost. 

'Tis heav'ns own suit. 

Hark, how it woo’s you to'tt 
Wlien Angels needs must speak, shall men be mute? 

The book endft with a abort poem, “On the Nativity,” Btriking 
the right note, though not in its greater exerciae, a worthy 
concluBion to the whole. 

Ab I have suggested, if Collop's work were easily accesBible 
and know’n to readers, more might be said of his technique, the 
very stubborn quality of his verse, for instance, and his careless 
fondness for double couplets on the same rhyme, of which I have 
counted a dozen examples in his book, with one triple pair, and 
of his frequent and friendly use of proverbial speech. But my 
object has been to give as far as possible the measure of a hitherto 
unknown — or forgotten — poet, by some wealth of example. Collop 
was an occasional poet in a sense, in the'sense that many of his best 
contemporaries were. That is to say, he did not devote either 
his time or his meditation chiefly to x>oetry, as Milton did. But 
he was not an occasional poet in the lesser sense ; he did not have 
to wait upon occasion for the matter of his verse. As a -poet he 
was preoccupied with two or three groups of subjects — 
amatory, religiousi — and his imagination could return to them at 
will. To his poetry he could bring energy and comprehension 
always, and at intervals he could rise to a lyric greatness that 
might have instructed Herbert (and Herbert often gets far less 
than his due from critical opinion), that Crashaw would have 
saluted, and to note which Vaughan himself might have paused 
by the way. Such a one cannot remain with oblivion. 

John Drinkwatbb. 
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The world, however, has not yet acquired that **air habit 
which we discussed at the Conference. It is clear thafi* there 
must be a period of inertia, or “lag,” between the provision of 
air transport and its general utilisation by the world at large. 
It is true that even to-day many of the machines on the Con- 
tinental routes have as much as they can carry ; sometimes more 
loads are forthcoming, on 8113* given day, than can be carried.' 
But then again there are da3’s — and this applies more jmrticnlarly 
to the winter — when there are nothing like full loads ; and a 
machine fl3"ing with very much less than it can carry means 
operating at a loss. Though the patronage of the pioneer airways 
between liondon and the Continent has been encouraging, it has- 
been very far short of what it should have been. One cannot get 
away from that. Xor is it likeh' that airway traffic on anything 
like an extensive scale will develop quicklj*. The use of the air as 
a means of rapid trans]'>ort is an idea so new, and in man3^ ways so 
strange, that it is practicalK' certain to be a slow development so 
far as the public generalK' is concerned. \\> shall have patiently 
to teach poojde to use the air; and that will take time. 

But in this development of fl3-ing we have in a sense a unique 
opportunity. We stand at the dawn of this era with a vast 
amount of knowledge, much of it painfully gained, as to the 
inauguration of any new method of travel. The earh^ stages in 
the development of railway’s were, for instance, almost necessarily' 
blind and hesitating. Many* errors were made. These pioneers 
had, so to say, to gain their experience as they went along, and 
generally at very great cost. Thi.s time, however, in facing the 
development of high-speed travel in this new medium , the air^ 
we have at our back the accumulated experience of a great cen- 
tury of improving transportation, added to rwent years in which 
an intense activity, aerially, ha.s provided a m^ss of data on 
technical problems. If, therefore, we can only profit by the 
mistakes of the past, and use a wise discrimination, we shall be 
able to make the history of air transport something far better 
and more creditable than the history of earth transport. The 
world .starts on this now ora w'ith a perfectly clean slate. Bapid 
transport by air is a new thing — something about which we have 
everything to learn. Almost daily we have to broaden our con- 
ception of the place of the aeroplane in the general scheme of 
life. Progress is so rapid that the marvel of to-day becomes the 
commonplace of to-morrow. Here, then, is n great heritage for 
those of us who are far-seeing, enterprising, and strong. We 
need fear the air age only if we are weak. 
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Air routes must not only be maintained, but extended rapidly. 
This new convenience must be made more widespread and its 
general appeal strengthened. The concrete fact is that the won- 
derful facility of air travel is not a convenience to be restricted 
*to the few, but a new factor in life which must be shared by all. 
It is a tniism that the progress of commerce rests upon the ease 
and rapidity with which we can exchange business communica- 
tions; and in these days of competition and trade development 
the sheer speed of the *‘air express,” with all it implies, is a new 
source of ix>wer which it 'would be the height of folly to neglect. 
This means that somehow or other, this new mode of transport ' 
must; even in its infancy, be made such a form of investment 
in financial circles and for public funds that it is reasonably 
attractive and safe. The universal development of flying, with 
trans-ocean airship routes playing their j)art, as they' must, in the 
general scheme, requires capital to the extent of many millions. 
But this will never be forthcoming so long as Governments remain 
uninspired. Statesmen must adopt the wider vision. Nothing 
will serve us but the broadest conc‘eptian of what world-flying 
means. We must be wliole-hearted, not ha>lf-hcarted ; above all, 
we must have the confidence of our convictions. Years ago it 
was a familiar exhortation to “think imperially.” Now, above 
all else, our rulers should “think aerially.” National defence, the 
protection against air attack at some world crisis — these, apart 
from the desire of commerce for the greatest speed in communi- 
oation which is possible at any given time, make it incumbent 
upon authority to regard flying as something very much more 
than any ordinary enterprise. .\ir power is of the gravest con- 
sequence to the British Empire. We must maintain in the air 
that place we have maintained for centuries on the sea. “First 
to-day, we must," as Tjord Northcliffe says, “be first for all time.” 
In our last Estimates 'we saw about 200 millions allocated to 
Navy and Army, and only about 20 millions to the air ; yet most 
of us should live to sec more spent on the air service than on 
land and sea combined. 

We must never forget the part which can be played by a 
mercantile air service as an adjunct to the naval and military 
services. The existence of a widespread air transport system, 
reinforcing the fighting service, is vitally important in regard to 
flying, particularly wiien one looks some time ahead. Though 
the design of service aircraft must take a line of its own, and 
though the commercial machine may develop in such a way that 
it will be of little use in future wars except as a transport or a 
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form of auxiliary cruiser, the existence of large commeicial^firms 
will be of immense value to the war service. Their designing 
staffs can be called upon ; their resources for manufacture on a 
large scale will be available instantly ; while commercial air routes, 
with their landing grounds, night-flying equipment, and skilled 
staffs, W'ill also prove of extreme utility in time of war ; not , 
forgetting the airway julols w^ho, though their training will 
have been different from that of service pilots, will none the less 
be available for* all sorts of non-combative duty. 

The period during which the world is learning to take to the 
air need not ho long. There are, we will say for the sake of 
argument, one, two, or perhaps three years during which this new 
mode of transport will need special nurturing. Such assistance, 
must be provided, not only in commercial and national interests, 
’but in tliose of civilisation itself. To hasten the advent of the 
“air age,” which should do more for the' world in the long run 
than any other develojment or movement in history, is surely a 
worthy task for every far-seeing Government. And private enter- 
prise now deserves assi.stance. It has shc»wn praiseworthy initia- 
tive and spirit. It has already sunk hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in ]>roving, ns it has very abundantly proved, thai air trans- 
port at 100 miles an hour can be made both r^diable and safe. 

Assistance from the Government, in whatever form it takes, 
will bring capital into flying, creating just that spirit of con- 
fidence which is required. It will make flying a r«?asonnble pro- 
position. Capitalists like to see a record of dividends earned 
before investing : even in ea.s€\s where they are willing to speculate 
the fact that there is <jne assured and regular source of income, 
though it may he small, is a point likely to weigh with them 
materially. With mails in bulk to carry as a regular standby, 
or with some other form of definite Government aid while air 
traflic is lieing encouraged and developed, the .s^peciilation assumes 
a reasonable aspect ; tliough < ven then, if money is to bi* diverted 
to flying, a sen.se of public duty mii.st weigh in the scale with 
that of ordinary finance. This much is now perfectly clear. So 
long as the oi>ening up of new “airways” is a matter of sheer, 
unrelieved speculation, all that can face flying during the next 
few years is a struggle for bare existence. It is surprising, by 
the way, that, so far as flying is concerned, there should be such 
an outcry in certain quarters against any form of subsidy. It is 
a method which has been employed without hesitation in other 
directions. \Vhat about the money lent by the Government at 
low interest for the construction of great ocean liners, or the 
valuable mail contracts given to .steamship companies — ^to say 
nothing of the very large subsidies which havc^ ]>een paid by the 
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Stq^te m the case of the establishment of several important tele- 
graphic cables? This is reasonable Government help in the 
intercEfts of the community at large. And it is in the interests 
of ^yery citizen that State funds should, where necessary, be 
expended on the development of commercial aviation. Money 
^pent on flying is a form of national insurance. And what civil 
aviation wants now is not pity, but larger loads for carr3dng by air. 

Here, giving justice where justice is due, one should bear 
testimony to the excellent vrork which, under very trying con- 
ditions, has been done by the Civil Department of the Air 
Ministry. Though there has been friction and some grumbling, 
the work of the Department has been very genuinely helpful to 
dir transport firms. It has helped them in the very practical 
sense that, had the J^ephrtinent not existed with its air-jiorts 
and wireless and meteorological services, the companies would 
have had to sf>end a good deal more money ; and tliis has been a 
very great boon when they have been living, as they have, so to 
say, from hand to mouth. 


III. 

One point which has emerged n-cenlh’ is very striking. Prac- 
tically everyone, no matter what differences there may be on 
questions of detail, is agreed that air transix>rt is so vital to the 
world that it must bo fostered and encouraged and on no account 
allowed to fail. It is recognised already that commercial flying, 
as it develops, will save so much time that it will be almost 
incalculably valuable from the point of view of stimulating trade. 

Though great cities stand just whore they did, it is none the 
less a fact that Paris is almost as eonvoniently near London now, 
from the point of view of getting there and back in a day, as is, 
say, Birmingham. On the same basis we shall soon have Madrid 
as near London by airway as is Olasgow at the present time by 
railway ; while the air journey from London to Home will be 
made in about the same time we take to travel to Dublin by 
train and boat. Business men will, in fact, now that we are 
really entering on the phase of commercial air transport, find 
that the map of Europe, so far as getting from place to place 
quickly is concerned, is less than half the size it used to be. 

Already we have laid the foundations of a Eumpean airway 
system. In addition to the daily “express” services from 
London to Paris, Brussels, and Amsterdam, one can travel on 
from Paris by air to Strasbourg, Geneva, and Prague ; while from 
Amsterdam, vid- Bremen, there are now three services weekly to 
Berlin. Vienna has also been connected wdth Berlin, the service 
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being bo arranged that travellers who breakfast* say* in Vienna 
can reach Berlin in time for lunch. Becently the Paris-Prague 
service has been made a daily one* the journey being accom- 
plished in about six hours. The ^ench Government expect* 
during next year* to open a through route right from Paris to 
Constantinople. This, with the link alread 3 ' in operation between , 
Liondon and Paris, will give us a main trunk airwa^r about 1*800 
miles in length. 

What we are really coming to is an ability to travel about 
Europe by air, in a da^-'s journey, just in the same way as* up 
till now*, we have had to be content with a series of short stages 
by railway within the confines of this country. A business man, 
leaving Lionrlon, say, at 8 a.m., will find that the air express 
sets him down in Amsterdam before elcWen. His business there 
done, the airway will get him from Amsterdam to Brussels by 
lunch-time. Transacting his business in that city, he will catch 
an air express which will bring him to Paris hy tea-time. Then, 
after an hour or so's business in Paris and an earl>* dinner, he 
will board a fast air-mail which will transport him back to 
London in a couple of hours. 

To-day, alread^^ those among our business men who are pioneer 
users of the air are making the journey from London to Paris in 
two hours or a little less ; and even when allowance is made for 
motor-car connections between cities and air-ports, and for 
Customs formalities, this means that passengers often travel right 
through, from the steps of an hotel in London to those of another 
in Paris, in a total of not more than four Itburs ; a saving of, 
say, at least six hours over a door-to-door joumej* made by land 
and sea. 

One may be permitted, perhaps, in this regard, to tell a little 
story which is not only rather amu.sing, but which has the merit 
also of being true. It concerns a very wealthy man who, staying 
with his wife and daughter in Paris, had to come over to London 
in a very great hurry. He did not like the idea of flying; he 
thought it too ri.«=ky and uncomfortable. But there w*as nothing 
else for it. What he did, however, before ascending, was to 
admonish his wife and daughter that under no circumstances 
whatever, when following him next day, w*ere they to make use 
of the aeroplane service. Well, he duly made the journey by 
air, seated with extreme comfort in the armchair of a draught- 
proof and smoothly-moving aerial Pullman. On alighting at the 
London air-port his first words were : “Give me a telegraph form, 
please, quick 1 “ And what he sent in such haste wrb a cable* 
to his wrife in Paris w*hich bore the four pregnant wrords : “Come 
by air to-morrow.” 
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^Th«re is literally an immense future for the aeroplane as a 
business vehicle when used by men of affairs as a matter of 
' routine and to save time. A man is not, as a rule, as has been 
pointed out, at the height of his administrative or money-earning 
capacity for many years of his life. Therefore the aeroplane or 
9 airship, reducing so greatly the time he spends on journeys, 
should be of extreme value to him during those relatively few 
precious years when his brain and bodily energy are at their 
height. The monotony of flying will not influence him because 
his journey is a matter of business, enabling him to cover a 
distance of several hundred miles in only a few hours. It is safe 
to predict that in years to come the business man, casting his 
tmind. back to the days before aircraft were practicable vehicles, 
wilf wonder how he managed to do as much as he did, having 
regard to the slowness of earth transport. 


IV. 


Flying is not only the fastest form of travel, but also the 
easiest. Though we have heard so much of the speed of the 
air express, very few of us realise yet how this new form of 
transit will give us a comfort in travelling, a simplification and 
saving of irritation, which will be impracticable in any other 
way. Take, for examine, a journey to Paris by boat and train. 
You get to Victoria in time, say, to catch a morning train. Then, 
after the usual formalities and the securing of a seat, you settle 
down to a long and fatiguing day. First you have the journey 
to the coast ; then the ordeal, w'hich is dreaded by so many, of 
the Channel crossing. Then there is the scramble for a seat in 
the Paris train, followed by more hours of travel before, in the 
evening, yon arrive in Paris and taxi to your hotel, quite 
tired out. 

Now- take the airway. You find suddenly, we will suppose, 
that you must make an urgent journey to Paris to-morrow, get- 
ting there as soon as you can. You ring up and book a seat in 
the “air express.” Next morning a motor-car picks you up in 
the West End and takes you out to Croydon Aerodrome, and, 
after brief Customs formalities, you are in the air. 

Here one should interpolate a reference to the growing comfort 
of the passenger aeroplanes with vrhich these Continental ser- 
vices are being conducted. At first, wdth some of the converted 
war machines, though praiseworthy ingenuity was shown in 
fitting them to peace uses, the traveller felt that the affair was 
rather primitive. The space that could be provided for passen- 
gers — ^in a hull never intended for them — was, as a rule, very 
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limited. They sat close together with an embarrassing lack of 
leg-room. That stage, however, is already becoming one of the 
past. Specially-designed passenger aeroplanes have been put 
lately on the .^ntinental airways, and they are proving remark- 
ably comfortable. One new type, flying now on the daily seivice 
between Liondon and I^aris.* carries a pilot and eight passengers. 
The latter are accommodated in armchair seats, luxuriously 
padded. The saloon they occupy is totally enclosed and quite 
draught-proof, and there are wide side-windows from which they 
can obtain a full view of the land or seascape below. A neyr 
refinement, which is very much appreciated, is the introduction 
of a sound-deadening partition between engine and saloon, which 
reduces the noise, even wlien this fast machine is rushing through 
the air at more than two miles a iniiiute, to just abouV-^whai 
one is accustomed to in a tube train. Conversation becomes 
easily possible between passengers sitting near each other. 

Your air journey from Croydon to L.e Bourget, the air-port of 
Paris, takes onl 3 - about two hours, and j’oii look down non- 
chalantly on the Channel from a height of several thousand feet. 
Its terrors are gone. 

You alight at the Paris air-port, and a motor-car takes you 
promptly into the city. You have one vehicle for the whole air 
journ€ 3 % and one ticket only instead of a bookfull. Your fare 
by air, including motor-car trans]X)rt at both ends, is now only 
ten guineas, as compared with .^3 los. 8d. for a first-class rail 
and boat trip which, when the incidental expenses of such a 
long journe\" arc remembered, is not reckoned leave one much, 
if any, change out of £o. What it may be said to work out to 
is this. By travelling hy air the business man now saves about 
six hours at an actual extra oiit-of-jKx-ket cost, all things being 
considered, of not much more than IM for each of these saved 
hours. And most business men, one would imagine, when they 
are on international affairs, would place the value of a clear hour 
in hand at something \ery much higher than this. Express 
travel by air is not, in fad, the extravagance that some people 
seem still to believe. It is, on the contrar\% a sound business 
investment. Already, in fact, with aerial trans^xjrt still in its 
infancy, \'ou obtain carriage for more than 200 miles by air at 
the extreme speed of 100 miles an hour, and transport for more 
than twenty miles hy car between aerodromes and cities, for a 
total cost which works out at only lOJd. a mile. And this next 
summer we are promised a Liondon-Paris air fare of seven guineas, 
which will mean a rate of only about 7Jd. a mile. 

If figures such as these can be quoted at this early stage of 
flying, when the services are so few and the volume of traffic so 
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it only shows what should be possible in the future — 
and in the not-fur-distant future — ^to place this new mode of travel 
within the reach practically of all. Certainly it may be said 
that when traffic has grown, and improved passenger machines are 
in Tegular service, we shall be in sight of a five-guinea single 
air-fare to Paris, whiob , judged simply on the factor of the hours 
* saved, should prove a boon indeed to all who value time. 


V. 

• 

Those of us in this great movement who are inclined to be 
thoughtful, those of us who pause sometimes to ask ourselves 
. where it is these highways of tlie air are bearing us, are dazzled 
’ meiLtally by the prosjicot. It is not so much a new era as a 
new world which vve are about to enter. The ocean of the air 
is boundless. Every cit 3 ', whether on the coast or inland, is a 
port of call upon it. Geographical barriers, as we understand 
them when earth-bound, simply cease to exist. All the nations 
of the world, as dying at 100 miles an hour is organised and 
perfected, will become next-door neighbours. 

It was Air-Comiriodore Maitland who reminded us in a lecture 
not long ago that we should no longer reckon a journey by the 
question of mere distance. The new and truer factor is that of 
time. The question is no longer the number of miles — hundreds 
or thousands as the case may' be — w’hich divide two cities or 
countries from each other. The real concern of the up-to-date 
traveller when he is in haste — and who is not nowadays when 
• on a journey? — is in how” many hours he can reach his destina- 
tion when he travels, not by the slow vehicles of earth or sea, but 
by the 100-miles-an-hour air express. 

We are approaching the day when we shall be able to dine 
in New York one evening and in London the next ; when no 
corner of our great and splendid world, however remote, is more 
than about a w’eek's journey from London by air. It is difiScult 
to estimate the influence on our lives and habits which will result 
from an ability to spend a week-end in America just as readily as 
to-day we go over for a week-end to France. One sometimes 
hears the man who is condemned to a life amidst bricks and 
mortar yearn for just a glimpse of some of those beautiful spots, 
far distant, such as the islands of the South Pacific. Well, these 
he will actually be able to visit in future, by high-speed airway, 
even in the few weeks of annual holiday which may be all he 
permits himself. 

It is prospects such as these which make one sit and think. 
T was privileged only the other day to talk of some of the wider 
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aspects of flying with a very distinguished man. bsUeve/’ 
said he thc^ghtfully, “that this power of aerial navigation has 
been given! to us as a great and final test. If we turn it again 
to works ofN^estructiou we shall perish miserably, and a new race 
inhabit the >^orld. But if we use it wisely, if w*e send good 
fellowship instead of misunderstanding along the aerial ways, 
then we and future generations shall enter on a great age of 
progress and content.” Certainly it is no exaggeration to say 
that this problem of the development of aerial navigation is one 
of the greatest now before the world. 

Already, knocking so to say upon the door of the future, there 
are airw'ay experts who euiv quite seriously that we shall soou 
find it essential, as a matter of daily intercourse, to cease talking 
a number of different Isiiiguages. And even now they caff'give 
chapter and verse for their argument. To-day, they declare, 
even wnth the small amount of regular fiying which is being done 
in Europe, the disadvantage is becoming apparent of a diversity 
of tongues. Pilots when on Continental journeys are beginning 
to talk while in flight, by means of the wireless telephone, with 
a chain of ground stations ; and it is confusing to the airman 
who only s]>eaks one language well if sonic opirrator answers his 
call in a tongue which he may understand imperfectly. The 
proposal is already made, therefore, that some universal language, 
such as E.^jx^ranto, should be adopted on interniitional airways 
as a form of convenient travel language ; and it is ixrfectly clear 
that the need for .some such common ”iiir talk” will grow* 
increasingly apparent. Thi.s lends colour to the argument — 
though many will combat ii--that lOU-miles-an-hour airways, 
when they extend throughout the world, will sound a gradual 
death-knell to nationalism as we know it now. Our world, as 
air experts of imagination .see it. will, in fact, in course of time, 
cease to be divided into various nations. This great air age as 
it develops, altering .so inevitably all our notions of distance and 
of time, will, it is argued, become the age of brotherhood in the 
sense that we .shall all talk the same language, travel wnth a 
speed and ease almost incredible to-day, and look on questions 
which arise, not from an individual or national stAndix)int, but 
from a larger, wider fK)int of view. We shall grow, say these 
ardent thinkers, to realise that we do not belong to any one city, 
or country, or continent, but that we are merely citizens of the 
world. 

Harry Hauper 

(Technical Secretary of the Civil 
Aerial Traneport Committee), 



INITIATION. 


The wind has fall'n asleep ; the bough that tossed 
Is quiet, the warm sun’s gone, the w'ide light 
Sinks and is almost lost ; 

Yet the April day glows on within my mind 
Hajipy as the white buds in the blue air, — 

A thousand buds that shone on waves of wind. 

Now evening leads me wooingly apart. 

The young wootl draws me down these .shelving ways 
r>eeper, as if it drew me to its heart. 

What stills my .spirit? What awaits me here? 

So motionless the budded hazels spring. 

So shadowy, and so near ! 

My feet make not a .sound upon the moss, — 

Greenest gloom, scented with cold primroses. 

A ripple, sliy as almost to be mute. 

Secretly wanders among further trees : 
lilse the clear evening brims with loneliness. 

With stillness luniinou.-' and absolute. 


Tlio iMiusc between siin-settiiig and moon-rise 
Kxhales a strangeness. It melts out in dresiin 
The exi.»erience of the wise. 

'I’his purity of sliarpened sweet spring .smells 
Comes like a memory lost since I was lH>m. 

My own heart changes into mystery. 

There is some 7 >resence nears through all those spells 
Out of the darkened bosom of the earth : 

Not I the leaf, but the leaf touches me. 

Who seeks me? What shy lover, whose approach 
Makes spiritual the wliiie flower on the thorn ; 

Who seems to breathe up round me — perfume strange — 
June and its bloom unborn? 

Shy as a virgin )>a«8ion is the Spring ! 

I could have Time cease now*, so there should live 
This blossom in the stillness of my heart. — 

Earth’s earth, yet immaterial as n- sense 
Enriched to understand, hope, love, forgive. 
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Now, now,, if eveTj could the spirit catch. 

Beyond the ear’s range, thrills of airy sound. 

I tremble as at the lifting of a latch. 

Am I not found? 

This mitg i ea.1 clear moment in the dusk 
Is lilfA a crystal dewy-brimming bowl 
Imperilled upon lifting hands. I dread 
The breathing of the shadow that shall spill 
This wonder, and with it my very soul. 

A dead bough cracks, under my foot. The charm 
Breaks; I am I now, ii\ a gloom aware 
Of furtive flitting wing, and hunted eyes. 

And furry feet a-scare. 

Fear, it is fear exiles us each ai>art. 

We are all bound and prisoned in our fear. 

From the dark shadow of our own .selves we flee. 

Ah, but that moment, open-eyed, erect. 

I had step! out of all fear, T was free. 

How sweet it was in youth".*? shy giving-time 
Finding the sudden friend, whose thoughts ran out 
With yours in natural chime ; 

Who knew, liefore sjieech. what the lips would tell ! 

No need to excuse, to hide or to defend 

From him in whom your dearest thouglvt shone new, 

And not a fancy stirred for him in vain. 

So was it, as with a so perfect friend, 

In that rare moment 1 have lost again. 

But lo, a wbitenes.s risen beyond the hill ; 

The moon-dawn ! A late bird sings somewhere. Hark 
The long, low, loitering trill ! 

Tjike water-drop.s it falls into the dark. 

The earth-sweetness holds me in its fragrant mesh. 

Oh, though I know that I am hound afar. 

Yet where the grass is, there I also grew. 

Blood knows more than the hrain. Am I perhaps 
Most true to Earth when T seem most untrue? 

liAUBRNCE BiNVON. 



AMONG SOCIALISTS GEOWS WOELD-WIDB. 

The war which Socialist has waged against Socialist in Euseda 
and in Germany will hereafter take on a world-wide scope. This 
is the br6ad aspect of what the Congress of Socialists, the Second 
International, recently held at Geneva, has«brought about. In 
Eussia, Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, and in Germany, Majority 
Socialists and Spartacists, have fought each other with all the 
implements of modern w’arfare. Whether the Socialists of the 
Secopd International will light throughout the world the Com- 
munists of the Third \vith the same weaj)onp or with the more 
peaceful ones of propaganda, or with both, will be for the future 
to decide. But what the Second International has accomplished 
in the last few' days is that for the first time both sides have 
agreed on clean-cut and irreconcilable issues of war, accepted the 
gage of battle, and even located the two capitals from which 
this wkr wDl be directed — the one in Moscow, the other in 
London. It is to be a struggle to extinction between Reformist 
Socialists on one band and the programme of revolution in its 
stark sense on the other. 

Which of these two camps will be greatly strengthened in the 
immediate future will depend on the decision of a strong and 
growing ('entns which has developed between the Eight as the 
Second International and the lieft as the Third International. 
'This con.'^ists of such iKjwerfiil organisations as the Indej)endent 
Socialists of Germany, the Socialist Partic'e of France. United 
States, Spain, Poland. Austria, Switzerland, the Independent 
Lalxiur Party of Fiiigland, and other groups, all of whom have 
left the Second International, but have not yet affiliated them- 
selves w'ith the Third. It is generally agreed, now that the 
Second has clearly expressc'd itself at its Congress this week, that 
the issues for this im])ortant Centre have also become clear. 

According to the figures which Camille Hnysmans of Belgium, 
Secretary of the Second International, gave me, the 118 deler 
gates to the Congress represented over 14,000,000 Socialists and 
Trade Unionists of sixteen nations. The British delegation, 
representing the Labour Party of Great Britain, the Trade Union 
Congress, and the Fabian Society, were sent by about seven 
million ; the Geripan delegation by about five million ; the Bel- 
gians 600,000 ; the Swedes 600,000 ; Australia and New Zealand 
^,000 ; the Dutch 260,000. The British had among their dele- 
gation five members of Parliament ; such Labour chiefs as J. H. 
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Thomas, of the Bailroad WorkerB; GoBling, President of the 
British Transport Workers' Federation ; Mary MacArthur, of the 
Federation of Women Workers; Labour Party executives and 
intellectuals, such as Bamsay Macdonald and Sidney Webb and 
his wife. Illness kept Arthur Henderson from attending. 

Germany sent, among others, Philip Scheidemann, Hermann. 
Mueller, recently Chancellor of Germany ; Eduard Bernstein, 
the noted revisionist of Marxian teaching; Otto Hue, ^Secretary 
of the Federation 9f German Miners; Frau Marie Juchacz; and 
Wilhelm Buck, Minister-President of Saxony. Among the Bel- 
gians were Vandervelde, ^linister of Justice, and Senator La 
Fontaine. Sweden sent, among her delegates. Bickard Sandler, 
Minister of Finance. Holland had in her delegation P. J.: 
Troelstra, Head of the Dutch Labour Party. Australia sent* the 
Premier of Queensland, James Theodore. Other countries repre- 
sented were France, by a handful of members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, but expelled from the Socialist Party of France ; 
Italy, whose official Socialist Party has not only leh- the Second 
International, but definitely allied itself to the Third*; Bussia, 
represented by Social Bevolutionists ; Denmark; Switzerland, 
Poland, whose delegates announced in the course of the Congress 
that their party no longer cared to participate in the actions of 
the Second; New Zealand, whose delegate. Mr. Nash, also 
announced that his participation was only for informative pur- 
poses ; and the three new Bussian Bepublics — Lithuania. Georgia 
and Azerbaidjan, the last with its seat at Baku. 

The first concern of the Congress was to ensiire harmony within 
the Second International itself. This was threatened by the 
attitude of the French delegates, who insisted that the question 
of the responsiljility for the Great War be thoroughly thrashed 
out and e.stablished. So fearful were many of the delegates that 
thi.s would reopen war within the Congress itself that the Com- 
mittee on Credentials brought in a report recommending that 
French delegates be barred from participation on the ground that 
they did not represent the official party of France. But the action 
of the German delegation sprang an agreeable surprise by father- 
ing a resolution on the responsibility of the war, which put most 
of the blame on Germany, and with that brought about a harmony 
throughout the entire proceedings which amounted to unanimity 
except for the attitude of an incipient Left wing of a few British 
delegates. 

The resolution on the responsibility for the war, which was 
passed unanimously, read in part : — 

** Gonsidpring that the German Social Democratic Party In its 
memorandum declares that the German revolution (to the great misfortune 
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of the whole world • and especially to the German people) has happened five 
yedr^ too late; 

" Considering, further, that the Social Democratic Party regrets that it 
did not, before the war, carry on the ‘fight against militarism and imperialism 
with^aufiScient success; and that it acknowledges — 

1. That the Germany of Bismarck has, as Marx and Engels have already 
acknowledged, gravely endangered the peace of the world in forcibly 
^annexing Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 : 

*' 2. That Imperial Germany committed a new crime against the Hghts of 
people by violating in 1914 the neutrality and independence of Belgium; 

** 8. That Republican Germany herself acknowledges her obligation to 
those reparations which arc the consequences of the aggressions made by 
Imperial Germany after her refusal of an arbitration which was still possible 
on the eve of the conflict, 

** The Gonfcrenco takes notice of these declarations, and renews the 
• •declaration of the Allied Socialists in 1916 that the capitalist method of rule 
by fhe stimulation of interests and greeds is one of the most profound causes 
nf the war, but dcclari's that in the terms of the German memorandum itself, 

' the immediate cause was — ^if not exclusively, at least principally — ^the want 
of presence of mind, aggravated by the unscrupulousnoss of the German and 
the Austrian Governments, now overthrown,* 

“The Conference gives over to the execration of the peoples the authors 
of the abominable slaughter which has stained Europe and the rest of the 
world w*ith blood ; and consecrates itself to the reconstruction of the world 
... in the spirit and the service of the International.*' 

The hand-clapping which greeted the unanimous passing of 
this resolution was the most enthusiastic manifestation the Con- 
gress showed at any of its sessions. 

Unity within the Congress having been tlius secured, the next 
problem was how to secure unity with those outside of the Second 
International. This the Congress frnnkly shifted from itself as 
•a whole and gave it over to the Britisli Tjabour Party. In a \ery 
real sense for once a part was greater than the whole. The 
seven million members of the Britisli Ijabonr I’arty, with their 
strong organisation so near to power in Groat Britain, was 
acknowledged by the Congress as more likely to be listened to 
by recalcitrant Socialist groups than the Second Iiiternational 
itself with its constantly lessening ranks. To lielp achieve this 
union it was vojed to make London the capital of the Second 
International, to transfer there the secretariat from Brussels, and 
to permit two out of the three of the secretariat to be British. 
Whether the British Labour Party wall accept the task has not 
yet been officially decided. Arthur Henderson, from a sick bed, 
wrote against such a change at the present time ; but the senti- 
ment of the British delegation indicated that the Labour Party 
w'ill not refuse the responsibility. 

• Having handed over the formidable task to the British of bring- 
ing back the Centre and Left elements into the Second, the Con- 
gress then proceeded to make that task all the heavier by shifting 
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decidedly to the Bight. Against its old and standing eaeiny. 
Capitalism, the Congress levelled scarcely a resolution. Indeed, 
toward some of its works — the Lieague of Nations, feeding of starv- 
ing Central Europe, and even toward some purely capitalist enjier- 
prises — they even voted temix)rar>* siipjx)rt : whereas, toward its 
new foe, the Bolsheviks of the Third International, practically 
every speech made and resolution passed was a challenge to war. 
The attitude of the Congress toward the League of Nations, for 
instance, "was far friendlier than that of the Republican Party in 
the United States. - • 

“The Treatj^ of Versailles,’* reads the resolution the Congress 
adopted, “has created a League of Nations which the working 
classes, in the interest of jieace, cannot regard with liostility or 
with indifference.” True, it finds the cliarter of the TiOJigue of 
Nations not sufficiently inclusive, as vet feeble to accomplish its 
purpose of averting war, and iinproveinents in the way 

of further democratisotioii and the inclusion of hitherto un- 
attached nations. But the resolution does “invite the Socialist 
parties of the different nations to bend their efforts toward 
securing rei>re.scntation within tlie organisations of the League 
of Nations, in such a way and to such an end that they will be 
able to transform its inner constitution and enlarge its scope 
sufficiently to giiarantco the security and harmony of all nritions 
that are interesttul in maintaining j>eace.” 

The one wholly condemnatory resolution adoj»led l)y the Con- 
gress against Capitalism and its works might Ij^ve been drawn up 
by any Liberal or Progressive party in the world. It declared 
that “the war, which brought Europe' to c'conoinic ruin lias been 
terminated by a i)eace which has left the world in a state of 
uncertainty and chaos: that the Treaty of Versailles and the 
treaties that followed it by their one-sidedness are prevf'iiting the 
establishme nt of a stable and definitive peace and the reorganisa- 
tion of the ix>litical and economic life of the various jieoples.” It 
inveighs against the spirit of im})erialism and militarism. The 
Treaty of Versailles has roused “protests from the vanquished 
nations and filled the hearts of the victorious nations with 
anxiety, which is being exploited by tlie governing imj^erialistic 
classes to maintain and reinforce a militarism which absorbs 
millions of money.” It protests against the misdeeds committed 
by armies in occupied territories. 

But there was no lack of incisiveness when the attack on the 
Third International and the Bolsheviks began. Secretary Huys- 
mans opened by saying : “ So long as the Bolsheviks were still 
insecure against intervention by other nations and against counter- 
revolution, we could not abuse them, for fear that our attack 
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* m^ht* be used by Bussia’s enemies. But now that it is the 
Bokdieviks who are the aggressors, we can begin our offensive 
against them. Between us and them there is war.” Vandervelde 
followed in a similar vein. ”We hereby declare ourselves the 
enemies of all who stand for a programme of violence,” he said. 

We declare ourselves the enemies of all who stand for dictator- 
ship. We declare ourselves the enemies of all who dissolve a 
Constituent Assembly, as the Bolsheviks did in Bussia, and who 
substitute for it the rule of absolutism under a single paii;y, which 
is not even the largest party.” Scheidemann declared : “ We 
must not fail to condemn the spread of the Bolshevik virus. We 
Social Democrats in Germany have fought for twenty years 

•Skgainst the autocracy of Prussianism. We detested it as you, 
FrSichmen, detested the Bourbon, ‘ L’Etat, c’est moi ! ” And 
now we must together fight the autocracy of the handful of men 
who declare : ‘We arc the proletariat ! Up with the dictatorship 
of the proletariat ! ' ” Members of the British Labour Party 
delegation to Bussia contributed w'hat they observed on their trip 
there and took sides against the Bolsheviks. 

The only opposition to these attacks was voiced by Neil Mac- 
Lean, Lalx)ur Mom})er of Parliament of Great Britain. “Bussia 
is at least a successful revolution of the workers against the 
exploiting class of Capitalism,” he said. “-And let me tell you 
that the workers of the worid are not unaware of that fact. When 
the name of Soviet Bussia. is mentioned to great masses of 
assembled British working men, you should bear the cheering! 
It is the same thing in other countries. What Government dares 
Isend an army or even gi’eat shipments of arms against Soviet 
Bussia? Vandervelde and Scheidemann talk as though blood- 
shed is all there is to the Bussian Bevolution. Bevolntion is the 
state of mind in which the i>coplc were, in their desire for once 
to be ruled by themselves and not by a parasite class. They 
went about to realise their desires. If bloodshed resulted, it w'as 
because the parasite class of Bussia resisted this just desire, and 
called to their natural allies, the governing and parasite classes 
of other nations, to help them. Does any fair-minded man or 
woman expect that the great Bussian people would w’eakly 
surrender to counter-revolution, intervention, and White Terror? 
Bloodshed is regrettable ; very. But just as pftssionately the 
Bussian people have given themselves over to the upbuilding of 
peace, to education — it is now* a felony to be illiterate in Bussia. 
And we, a Socialist Congress, should give Soviet Bussia our 
sympathies, not our execration.” 

With MacLean agreed ten others of the British delegation. 
On resolution after resolution, where Bolshevism was the issue. 
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these ten stood together as the left wing of the Congress^ a^ 
went down to defeat. * 

How clearly defined now is the issue between the Second and 
the Third Internationals can be seen by comparing passages of 
the latest official utterance of the latter with the resolutions 
passed this week by the Second. The Independent Labour Party 
of England addressed an inquiry to the International at Moscow 
intended to guide them in the question as to which of the two 
Internationals it would adhere. The ExTOutive Committee of the 
Communist International sent back a reply, which the Pritish 
delegation distributed at the Congress. 

“Proletarian revolution is compelled to act swiftly and reso- 
lutely,” says this reply in part. “Workers should prepare not, 
for an easy Parliamentary victory, but for victory by a Reavy 
civil war. . . . When the point in question is the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the formal way in which the proletariat will 
acquire power is of no imix)rtanco ; what does count is the fact 
that the working class can neither protect nor maintain this 
power unless the capitalist class is disarmed, and unless it is 
deprived of its political rights until the time arrives when it can 
be included in the ranks of the labouring i>eople ; unless the source 
of all the forces and wealth of the country be concentrated in 
the hands of the working class, whose power must be protected 
at all costs. ...” 

To this the Second rejdiod with its resolutions on Socialisation 
and on the political sy.stom of Socialism. Wibaut, a magistrate 
of Amsterdam, a grizzled veteran rugged of face and figure, pre- 
sented the re5?olution on socialisation. “Wc- do not believt* that 
Socialisation and Sociali.sm can be put into operation over the 
week-end, from Saturday to Monday. We do not want to 
demolish the old system before replacing it with another. We, 
of the Second International, regard Capitalism as a factory a 
poor one, but nevertheless a factory. We want to replace it by 
a better one and not by nothing at all.” 

The resolution, which wa.«« adopted practically unanimously 
after some discussion, which dealt more with the Bolsheviks than 
with the provisions of the report, read.s in part : 

Socialisation •[under Socialism] will procord, stop by step, from one 
industry to another, according as circumstances in each country permit. 
Objectionable as private profit-makinp; is to Socialists, they will refrain from 
destroying it in any industry until they are in a jiosition to replace it by a 
more efficient form of or^janisatioii. Such a gradual process of Socialisation 
excludes expropriation of private ownership in 'land and capit^ 'withreit 
rciinpensaiion as a general rule, not only liecaiise it would ho inequitable 
to cause suffc'ring to selected individuals, but also because a prooeas of 
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ooofiscation would disturb capitalist enterprise in industries in which 
SqpialiShtion was not immediately practicable. . . . *' 

. Aimed directly at the Syndicalist idea of the control of each 
industry by the workers themselves, the resolution on Socialisation 
further declares : — 

• ** A principle of the greatest importance in Socialisation is that the control 

must be separated from administration. The control must be exercised by 
the popularly-elected national assembly.** 

The resolution on the political system replies directly to the 
programme of the Third International. “Socialism will not base 
its political organisation upon dictatorship,” it says : — 

• ** It cannot seek to suppress democracy. Its historical mission, on the 

^^coziiraiy, is to carry democracy to completian. . . . Socialists will not allow 
factious minorities, taking advantage of their privileged positions, to bring 
to naught popular liberty. 

“ The franchise for a Socialist Parliament must be universal, applying 
with absolute equality to both sexes, without exoluaions on grounds of race, 
religion, occupation, or political opinidns. Thes supreme function of 
Par]iam(?nt is to represent all the popular aspirations and desires from the 
standpoint of the eommunity as a whole.'* 

The utmost that this resolution concedes to organised labour 
as demanding a direct share in government is : — 

** The organisations in which those engaged in tlic various industries and 
services will group themselves, whether trade unions or professional associa- 
tions, may be made the basis of a further organ of .social and economic life. 
Alongside Parliament it may be desirable that there should bo a National 
Industrial Council, composed of representatives of the various organisations 
of trades and professions into which the persons belonging to each occupation 
^ay voluntarily group themselves. Such a National Industrial Council 
would be free to discuss and criticise, to investigate and to suggest to 
Parliament any reports on which it may decide. Parliament may from time 
to time delegate to the National Industrial Council the drafting of measures 
applicable to industry* as a whole, or of the regulation to be made under the 
authority of a statute." 

Compare with this the statement of the Communists to the 
British workers — 

" The tcrriborial principle represents election by tlie population of the 
districts. This was the most suitable method of election for the bourgeoisie; 
for if the Parliament as a whole was to create an impression that it repre- 
sented the entire nation, then the elections had to be conducted on the 
territorial principle, without distinction or classes. But the- Labour Parlia- 
ment, the liabour Municipalities have no intention whatever of creating 
false impressions . . . therefore, election by the various branches of industry, 
factories, shops, and organised employees, professional classes and agricultural 
workers, working on a collective basis, is the principle of elections most 
suitable to labour democracy.** 

So much for the clash in principles between the two Inter- 
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nationals. In the very hall where the Second met the Somalists' 
of Qeneva posted up a placard which denonnced the gatnerkig 
as a “rendezvous of the principal saboteurs of the proletarian 
movement.” At one of tlie sessions they filled the galleries and 
brought proceedings to a halt with execrations of “Traitors! 
Scheidemanns ! ” Sut in the hearts of those abused, which 
means practically every Socialist of prominence in the Second,* 
there is a smouldering anger against these former comrades. 

The Congress of the Second International opened, held its 
sessions, and dribbled out without a song or a cheer. From a 
Socialist gathering this is significant. An International Congress 
of Miners in progress at the same time a few streets away sang, 
cheered, shook hands in a great ring and held festivities. But^ 
at the sessions of the Second spirit was at a low ebb. Speaker 
after speaker. In attacking this or that resohition, said its passage 
would “drive the last nail into the coffin of the Second Inter- 
national.” Eomain Eolland, sitting above the conflict in the 
gallerj*, spoke of it as “the funeral congress of the moribund 
Second International. Eequiescat ! ” 

He may have referred to the spirit he sensed. Or he may 
have had in mind that from that Congress were absent repre- 
sentatives from Soviet Eussia, the Socialist Parties of France, 
the United States. Austria. Tt.-.ly, and other countries; that other 
groups, still represented at the Congre.ss, bad expressed their 
intention of withdrawim.' : th:>.t all these groups were making 
overtures to the Third International; that in the last elections 
in Germany the Independents took away* strength from the 
Majority Socialists; that in F.ngl.and, the future citadel of the 
Second, the Independent Liabour Party, an influential section of 
the Labour Party, had withdrawn from the Second, and is appar- 
ently on its way to the Third, and that a British Communist 
Party ha-s just been formed in ob<!dience to the recommendation 
from ^Moscow. These and other events in the world of Socialism 
augur badly for the Second, if its hope lies with already converted 
Socialists. 

But even a casual survey of the resolutions just adopted by 
the Congress makes one bilieve that the Second is addressing 
itself not so much to their former comrades as to those elements 
who have hitherto been timid of Socialism. If from the masws 
of the reformist-minded middle classes and the more conservative 
labour unions it can win approval for its programme of pacific 
evolution, the Second has a chance for existence. 

Joseph Gollomb. 
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Knift Hamsun is now sixty. For years past he has been regarded 
as the greatest of living Norwegian writers, but he is still little 
*known in England. One or two attempts have been made pre- 
viously to introduce Hamsun’s work into this country, but it was 
not until this year, with the publication of Growth of the Soil, 
that he achieved any real success, or became at all generally 
known, among English readers. 

'Growth of the Soil (Markens Grede) is Hamsun’s latest work. 
Jts reception here was one of immediate and unstinted apprecia- 
"’tioB, such as is rarely accorded to a translated work by an alien 
author practically unknown even to the critics. A noticeable 
feature was the frankness with which experienced bookmen laid 
aside stock phrases, and dealt with this book as in response to 
a strong personal apjieal. 'I’o the reviewer, aged with much 
knowledge, hardened by much handling of mediocrity, it is a relief 
to meet with a book that can and must be dealt with so. 

Those readers are, perhaps, most fortunate who come upon 
such a book as this without foretaste or preparation. To the 
mind undei' spell of on a?sthetic or emotional appeal, the steps 
that went to make it, the stages whereby the author passed, are 
as irrelevant as the logai'ithms that went to build an aeroplane. 
Yet it is only by knowledge of such stej)s that the achievement 
can be fully understood. 

• Growth of the Soil is very far indeed from Hamsun’s earliest 
beginnings : far even from the books of his early middle perital, 
' which made his name. It is the life story of a man in the wilds, 
the genesis and gradual development of a homestead, the unit 
of humanity, in the untilled, uncleared tracts that still remain 
in the Norwegian Highlands. It is an epic of earth ; the history 
of a microcosm. Its dominant note is one of patient strength 
and simplicity ; the mainstay of its working is tlie tacit, stem, 
yet loving alliance between Nature and the Man who faces her 
himself, trusting to himself and her for the physical means of 
life, and the spiritual contentment with life which she must grant 
if he be worthy. Modern man faces Nature only, by proxy, or 
as proxy, through others or for others, and the intimacy is lost. 
In the wilds the contact is direct and immediate ; it is the foot- 
hold upon earth, the touch of the soil itself, that gives strength. 

The story is epic in its magnitude, in its calm, steady progress 
and iinhurrying rhythm, in its vast and intimate humanity. The 
(1) Kinit Bmosun has Just been awiwcled the Nobel Prise.— (B d. FJt.) 
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author lodu upon his characters with a great, all-tolera^ sym- 
pathy, aloof yet kindiy, as a god. A more objective wpulc of 
fiction it would be hard to find — certainly in what used to be 
called “the neurasthenic North.” 

And this from the pen of the man who wrote Sult\ ilfysfener, 
and Pan. 

Hamsun's early work was subjective in the extreme ; so much 
so, indeed, as almost to lie outside the limits of aesthetic com- 
position. As a boy he wrote verse under difficulties — he was 
born in Gudbraiidsdaleu, but came as a child to Bodn in Lofoten, 
and worked with a shoemaker there for some years, saving up 
money for the publication of his juvenile efforts. He had little 
education to 8|)eak of, and after a period of varying casual occu^ 
pations, mostly of the humblest sort, he came to Christiania ^’ith 
the objec't of studying there, but failed to make his way. Twice 
he essayed his fortune in America, but without success. For 
three years he worked as a fisherman on the Newfoundland 
Banks. 

His Nordland origin is in itself significant ; it means an environ- 
ment of month-long nights and concentrated sumraers, in which 
«n.ll feelings arc intensified, and love and dread and gratitude and 
longing are nearer and deeper than in milder and more temperate 
regions, where elementaJ opjx>site8 are, as it \vt*re, reciprocally 
diluted. 

In 1890, at the age of thirty, Hamsun attracted attention by 
the publication of Stdt (Hunger^. Suit is a record of weeks of 
starvation in a city ; the semi-delirious confession of a man whose 
physical and mental faculties have slipped beyond control. He 
s]>eak.s and acts irrationally, and know*.s it, w'atches himself at 
his mental antics and takes himself to tank for the same. And 
he asks himself : Is it a sign of madness? 

It might seem so. The extraordinary associations, the weird 
fancies and bizarre impulses that are here laid bare give an air 
of convincing verisimilitude to the supposed confesBions of a 
starving journalist. But, as a matter of fact, Hamsun has no 
need of extraneous influences to invest his characters with 
originality. Starving or fed, they can be equally erratic. This 
is seen in bis next book, Mysterier, 

Here we have actions and reactions as fantastic as in Suit, 
though the hero has here no such excuse a.s in the former case. 
The “mysteries,** or m 3 *stifications, of Nagel, a stranger who 
comes, for no particular rea.son apparent, to stay in a little 
Norwegian town, arise entirely out of Nagel’s own personality. 

Mysterier is one of the most exasperating books that a pub- 
lisher’s reader, or a conscientious reviewer, could be given to 
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deal vQfinL. An analysis of the principal character is a most, 
bafflipg task. One is tempted to call him mad, and have done 
with it. But, as a matter of fact, he is uncompromisingly, un- 
restrainedly human ; he goes about constantly saying and doing 
thinga that we, ordinary and respectable people, arc trained* and 
accustomed to refrain from saying or doing at all. He has the 
Self-consciousness of a sensitive child ; he is for ever thinking 
of what people think of him, and trying to create an impression. 
Then, with a paradoxical sincerity, he confesses that the motive 
of • this or that action wa^s simply to create an impression, and 
thereby destroys the impression. Sometimes he caps this by 
wilfully letting it appear that the double move was carefully 
designed to produce the reverse impression of the first — until the 
^rson concerned is utterly bewildered, and the reader likewise. 

Mystcrier api)eared in 1893. In the following year Hamsun 
astonished his critics with two books, Ny Jord (New Ground) and 
licdaktor Lyiigc, both equally unlike his previous work. With 
these he passes at a bound from one-man stories, portrait studies 
of eccentric characters in a remote or restricted environment, to 
group subjects, chosen from centres of life and culture in 
Christiania. Jicdaki0r Lynge — redakior, of course, means 
“editor** — deals largely with political mana?uvres and intrigues, 
the bitterly controversial politics of Norway prior to the dissolu- 
tion of the I’nion Avith Sweden. Ny Jord gives an unflattering 
picture of the academic, literary, and artistic youth of the capital, 
idlers for the most part, arrogant, unscrupulous, sclf-imporiant, 
and full of disdain for the mere citizens and merchants whose 
fumple honesty and kindliness arc laughed at or exploited by the 
newly dominant representatives of culture. 

Both these books are technically su]ierior to the first two, 
inasmuch as they show mastery of a more difficult form. But 
their apx^eal is not so great ; there is lacking a something that 
might be insx>iration , personal sympathy — some indefinable essen- 
tial that the author himself has taught us to expect. They are 
less havisunsk than most of Hamsun’s work. Hamsun is at his 
best among the scenes and characters he loves ; tenderness and 
sympathy make up so great a of his charm that he is hardly 
recognisable in surroundings or society uncongenial to himself. 

It would almost seem as if he realised something of this. For 
in his next work he turns from the capital to the Nordland coa-st, 
reverting also, in some degree, to the subjective, keenly sensitive 
manner of Sult^ though now with more restraint and concen- 


tration. 

Pan (1804) is probably Hamsun’s best-known work. It is a 
love-story, but of an extraordinary type, and is, moreover. 
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impartant from the fact that we are here introduced to seme of 
the characters and types that are destined to reappear again, and 
again in his later works. 

Nagel, the exasperating iAesponsible of Mysterier, is at his 
maddest in his behaviour towards the woman he loves. It is 
natural that this should be so. When a man is intoxicated his'^ 
essential qualities are emphasised. If he have wit, he will be 
witty; if a brutal nature, he will be a brute; if he be of a 
melancholy temper, he will be disposed to sit upon the ground 
and tell sad stories of the death of kings. 

We see this in Pan. The love-making of the hero is charac- 
terised by the same iiTational impulses, the same extravagant 
actions, as in and Mystericr. But they are now less frequent>^« 
and less involved. The book as a whole is toned down, s6' to 
speak, from the bewildering tangle of unrestraint in the first two. 
There is quite sufficient of the erratic and unusual in the character 
of Glahn, the hero, but the tone is more subdued. The madcap 
youth of genius has realised that the world looks frigidly at its 
vagaries, and the secretly proud “cw jnoin^s je suis autre” — more 
a boast than a confession — gives place to a wistful, apologetic 
admission of the difference as a fault. Here already we have 
something of that resignation which comes later to its fulness in 
the story of the Wanderer with the Muie. 

The love-story in Pan takes the form of a conflict ; it is one 
of those battles between the sexes, duels of wit and esprit, such 
as one finds in the plays of Marivaux. But Hamsun sets his 
battle in the sign of the heart, not of the head ; it is a mari- 
vaudage of feeling, none the less deep for its erratic utterance. 
Moreover, the scene is laid, not in salons and ante-chambers, but 
in a landscape such as Hamsun loves, the forest-clad hills above 
a little fishing village, between the Iwjfjeld and the st^a. And 
interwoven w'ith the story, like an eerie? breathing from the dark 
of woods at dusk and dawn, is the haunting presence of Iselin, 
la belle dame sans merci. 

Otto Weininger, the author of Sex and Character, said of Pan 
that it was “perhaps the most beautiful novel ever written.” 
Weininger, of course, was an extremist, and few would accept 
his judgment without reserve. It is doubtful whether any writer 
nowadays would venture to make such a claim for any book at all. 

Pan is a book that offends against all sorts of rules; as a 
literary product it is eminently calculated to elicit, especially in 
England, the Olympian “this will never do.” To begin with, 
it is not so much a novellas a novelle — a form of art little 
cultivated in this country, but which lends itself excellently to 
delicate artistic handling, and the creation of that subtle influence 
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which JIamsun’s countrymen call stemning^ poorly rendered by 
the English ^‘atmosphere.** The epilogue is disproportionately 
long ; the portion written as by another hand is all too recog- 
nisably in the style of the rest. And with all bis chivalrous 
sacrifice and violent end, Glahn is at best a quixotic h^ro. Men, 
as men, would think him rather a fool, and wom^^Vi^ women, 
might flush at the thought of a cavalier so embarrassingly unre- 
strained. He is not to be idolised as a cinema star, or the 
literally gymnastic hero of a perennial Earl's Court Exhibition 
set to music on the stage. He could not be truthfully portrayed 
on a flamboyant wrapper as at all seductively masculine. In a 
word, he is neither a man’s man nor a woman’s man. But he 
is a human being, keenly susceptible to influences which most 
of ilk have felt in some degree. 

Closely allied to Pan is Victoria, likewise a story of conflict 
between tw-o lovers. The actual plot can only be described as 
hackneyed. Girl and boy> the rich man’s daughter and the poor 
man’s son, playmates in youth, then separated by the barriers 
of 'social standing — few but the most hardened of “best-sellers** 
catering for semi-detached suburbia would venture nowadays to 
handle such a theme. Yet Hamsun dares, and so insistently 
unlike all else is the impress of his personality that the mechanical 
structure of the story is forgotten. It is interBi>ersed with 
irrelevant fancies, visions nnd imaginings, a chain of tied notes 
heard as an undertone through the action on the surface. The 
elTect is that of something straining towards an impossible 
realisation ; a beating of wings in the void a striving for utter- 
ance of things beyond speech. 

Victoria is the sw'an-song of Hamsun’s subjective period. 
Already, in the three plays which appeared during the years imme- 
diately following Pan, he faces the merciless law of change ; the 
unrelenting “forward “ which means leaving loved things behind. 
Kareno, student of life, begins his career in resolute opposition 
to the old men, the established authorities who stand for com- 
promise and resignation. For twenty years he remains ob- 
stinately faithful to his creed, that the old men must step aside 
or be thrust aside, to make way for the youth that will be served. 
“What has age that youth has not? Experience. Experience, 
in all its poor and withered nakedness. And what use is their 
experience to us, who must make our own in every single happen- 
ing of life? ” In AftenT0de, the “Sunset ** of the trilogy, Eareno 
himself deserts the cause of youth, and allies himself to the 
j)arty in power. And the final scene shows him telling a story 
to a child : “There was once a man who' never would give 
way. . . .’* 
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The madness of Suit is excused as being delirium, /}ue to 
physical suffering. Kagol, in Mysterier, is shown as a fool, 'an 
eccentric intolerable in ordinary society, though he is discon- 
certingly human, paradoxically sane. Glahn, in Pait, apologises 
for his uncouth straightforwardness by confessing that he is more 
at home in the woods, where he can say and do what he pleases 
w'ithout offence. Johannes, in Victoria, is of humble birth, which 
counts in extenuation of his unmannerly frankness iil early years. 
Later he becomes a poet, and as such is exempt in some degree 
from the conventional restraint imposed on those who aspire to 
polite societ3^ All these well-cliost‘n charncters are made to serve 
the author’s purpose as channels for poetic utterance that might 
otherwise seem irrelevant. The extent to wliich this is dono^ 
may be seen from the way in which Hamsun lets o characte'i in 
one book enter upon a theme which later becomes the subject of 
an index>endent work' by the author himself. Thus Glahn is 
haunted b3- visions of Hiderik and Tselin ; Johannes writes frag- 
ments supfiosed to bo spoken by one Vendt the Monk. Five 
years after Viclor/a, Hamsun gives us the romantic drama of 
Munhen Vendi, in which Diderik and Iselin a.pi>ear. 

Throughout these early works, Hamsun is striving to find 
exprosEion for his own sensitive personality ; a form and degree 
of expression sufficient to relieve his own tension of feeling, 
without fusing the medium : adequate to his own needs, yet under- 
standable and tolerable to ordinar\- human beings, to the readers 
of books. The process, in effect, is simpK* this : Hamsun is a 
poet, with a jxiet’s deep jind unusual feeling, and a poet’s need 
of utterance. To gain a hearing, he chooses figure.s whom he 
can conveniently represent as fools. SecretK’, he loves them, 
for they are himself. liut to the world he can present them with 
a polite apology, a plea for kindK* indulgence. 

It is not infrequent in literatiirtj to find the wisest and most 
|x>ignant utterances tlius laid in the mouths of ))iK>r men clad in 
motley. Some of the most daring things in - Sh.'tkespeare, the 
newest heresies of the Kenaissance, are voiced b\’ irresponsibles. 
Of all dramatic figures, that of the fool is most siiite<l to the 
expression of concentrated feeling. There is an arresting jgie s- 
tion in a play' of recent y^ears, wliicli runs something like : 
“Do you think that the things |N*opIe make fools of themselves 
about are any less real and true than tlic' things they behave 
sensibly about ? 

Most of us liave at some time or another felt that uncomfort- 
able, almost indecently denuding qiiestion w hich comes to ua at 
rare moments from the stage w'here s^jme great drama is being 
played : What is liigher, what is more real : this, or the life 
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we live? In that sudden flaeh, the matters €)t to-day*s and to- 
morrol^’s reality in our minds appear as vulgar trifles* things of 
which we are ashamed. The feeling lasts but a moment;. for a 
moment we have been something higher than ourselves* in the 
mer^ desire so to be. Then we fall back to ourselves once more* 
to the lower levels upon which alone we can exist. And yet it 
ds by such potentials that we judge the highest art ; by its power 
to give 118* if only for a moment* something of that, which the 
divinity of our aspiring minds finds wanting in the confines of 
reality. 

* The richness of this quality is one of the most endearing things 
in Hamsun’s characters. Their sensitiveness is a thing vre have 
been trained, for self-defence, to repress. It is well for us, no 
^oubt* that this is 'so. But we are grateful for their showing 
that such things are, as we are grateful for Kensington Grardens 
who cannot live where trees are everywhere. The figures 
Hamsun sets before us as confessedly unsuited to the realities 
of life* his vagabonds* his failures, his fools, have power at .times 
to make us question whether our world of comfort, luxury, success* 
is what we thought ; if it were not well lost in exchange for the 
power to feel as they. 

It has been said that life is a comedy to those who think* a 
tragedy to those who feel. Humanly speaking, it is one o^the 
greatest merits of Hamsun’s w'ork that he show's otherwise. His 
attitude towrards life is throughout one of feeling, yet he makes 
of life no tragedy, but a beautiful story. 

“I will be young until I die,” says Kareno in Aftenrode. The 
words are not so much a challenge to fate as a denial of fact ; 

is n. ' fighting* only refusing to acknowledge the power that 
is already hard upon him. 

Kareno is an intellectual character. He is a philosopher, a 
man whose perceptions and activity lie predominantly in the 
sphere of thought* not of feeling. His attempt to carry the fire 
of youth beyond the grave of youth ends in disaster; an 
unnecessary dihAcle due to his gratuitously attempting the 
impossible. 

Hamsun’s poet- personality, the spirit we have seen striving for 
expression through the figures of Nagel*' Glahn* Johannes, and 
the rest* is a creature of feeling. And here the development pro- 
ceeds on altogether different lines. The emotion which fails to 
find adequate outlet* even in such works as Suit, Mysterier, Vto- 
taria, and Pan, might well seem more of a peril than tbe quixotic 
stubtemness of Kareno’s philosophy. Such a flood* in its tem- 
pe'stuous unrest* might seem to threaten destruction* or at heat 
the vain dispersal of its own power into chaos. But by some 
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rare guidance it is led, after the storm of Munken Vmdt, into 
channels of beneficent fertility. ^ • 

.In 1904, after an interval of short stories, letters of tr&vel» 
and poems, came the story entitled Sviermere. The word means 
“Moths.” It idso stands for something else; something for 
which we English, as a sensible people, have no' word. Some- 
thing pleasantly futile, deliciously unprofitable — foolish lovers,- 
hovering like moths about a lamp. 

But there is more than this that is untranslatable in the title. 
As a, title it suggests an attitude of gentleness, tenderness, sym- 
pathy, tovrards whomsoever it describes. It is a new note in 
Hamsun ; the opening of a new motif. 

The main thread of the story bears a ceiiiain similarity to that 
of Mysterierj Victoria, and Pan, being a love alfaii' of m^y 
windings, a tangled skein of loves-me-loves-me-not. But it is 
pure comedy throughout. Holandsen, the telegraph operator in 
love w'ith Elsie Mack, is no poet ; he has not even any pretensions 
to education or social standing. He is a cheerful, riotous “blade,” 
who sports with the girls of the village, gets drunk at times, and 
serenades the parson's wife at night with his guitar. Srtprmere 
is the slightest of little stories in itself, but full of delightful 
vagaries and the most winning humour. 

Tfee story of Benoni, with its continuation Rosa, is in like 
vein ; a tenderly humorous portrayal of love below stairs, the 
principal characters being chosen from tlio class who appear as 
supers in Pan; subjects or retainers of the a]l-xx)werfiil Trader 
Mack. It is as if the sulj-plot in one of Shakespeare’s plays had 
been taken out for separate presentment, and the clown pro- 
moted to be hero in a play of his own. The cast is increased, the 
milieu lightly drawn in Pan is now shown more coni]3re- 
hdnsively and in detail, making us gradually acquainted wdth a 
whole little community, a village world, know’ing little of any 
world beyond, and forming a microcosm in itself. 

Hamsun has returned, as it were, to the scene of his pussioriate 
youth, but in altered guise. He plays no part himself now, but 
is an onlooker,' a stander-by, chronicling, as from a cloistered 
aloofness, yet with kindly wisdom always, the little things that 
matter in the lives of those around him. Wisdom and kindli- 
ness, sympathy and humour and understanding, these are the 
dominant notes of the new phase. Svmrmere ends happily — for 
it is a story of other ji^ople’s lives. So also with Benoni and 
Bosa at the last. And so surely has the author established his 
foothold on the new ground that he can even bring in Edvarda, 
the “Iselin” figure from Pan, once more, thus linking up his 
brave and lusty comedies of middle age with the romantic trage- 
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dies of his youth, making a comprohensiye pageant-play of large-, 
hearted humanity. 

Meantime, the effect upon himself is seen — ^ahd avowed. 
Between SviBrmere and Benoni comes the frankly first-personal 
narrative of a vagabond who describes himself, upon interroga- 
tion, as **Knut Pedersen ” — ^which is two-thirds of Enut Pedersen 
4Iamsund^ — and hailing from Nordland — ^which embraces Iiofoten. 

It does not need any showing of papers, however, to establish 
the identity of Knut Pedersen, vagabond, with the author of 
Pan. The opening words of the book (“Under Heststjsemen ”) 
are enough. “Indian summer, mild and vrarm ... it is many 
years now since I knew such i>eace. Twenty or thirty years 
maybe — or maybe it was in another life. But I have felt it 
•some time, surely, since 1 go about now humming a little tune; 
go about rejoicing, loving every straw and every stone, and feeling 
as if they cared for me in return. . . 

This is the Hamsun of Pan. But Hamsun now is a greater 
soul than in the days when Glahn, the solitary dweller in the 
woods, picked up a broken twig from the ground and held it 
lovingly, because it looked x)oor and forsaken ; or thanked the 
hillock of stone outside his hut because it stood there faithfully, 
as a friend that waited his return. He is stronger now, but no 
less delicate ; he loves not Nature less, but the world more. He 
has learned to love his fellow-men. Enut Pedersen, vagabond, 
wanders about tlie country with his tramp-companiops, Grind- 
husen, the painter who can ditch and delve at a pinch, or Palken- 
berg, farm-labourer in harvest-time, and piano-tuner where pianos 
^are. Here is brave comradeship, the sharing of adventures, the 
ready wit of jovial vagrants. The book is a harmless picaresque, 
a geste of innocent rogue-errantry ; its place is with JLavengro 
and The Cloister and the Hearth, in that ancient, endless order 
of tales w'hich link up age with age and land with land in the 
unaltering, unfrontiered fellow'ship of the road that kept the 
spirit of fx>etry alive through the Hark Ages. 

The vagabond from Nordland has his own adventures, his 
bonnes fortunes. There is a touch of Sterne about the book ; not 
the exaggerated super-Sterne of Tristram Shandy, with eighteenth- 
century-futurist blanks and marbled pages, but the fluent, casual, 
follow-your-fancy Sterne of the Sentimental Journey. Yet the 
vagabond himself is unobtrusive, ready to step back and be a 
chronicler the moment other figures enter into constellation, fie 
moves among youth, himself no longer young, and among gentle- 
folk, as one making no claim to equal rank. 

Both these features are accentuated further in the story of the 
Wanderer with the Mute. It is a continuation of Under 
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H08t»t§€m^eh^ and fonns the culmination, the acquiesoent^doBe, 
of the Belf-exiKesaional series that began with Suit. The disooKds 
of tortured loveliness are now resolved into an ultimate harmony 
of comely resignation and rich content. Wanderer may 
come to fifty years ; he plays more softly then. Plays with mated 
strings.’* This is the keynote of the book. The Wanderer is no 
longdr young; it is for youth to make the stories old men tell. 
Tragedy ia reserved for those of high estate ; a wandexer in 
carduroy, “such as labourers wear here in the south,” can tell the 
story of his chatelaine and her lovers with the self-repression 
of a humbler Henry Esmond, winning nothing for himself even 
at the last, yet feeling he is still in Nature’s debt. 

Hamsun’s next work is Den Siste Olrede (literally “The Liast 
Joy”). The title as it stands is expressive. The substantive is 
“joy” — ^but it is so qualified by the preceding “last,” a word of 
overwhelming influence in any combination, that the total effect 
is one of sadness. And the book itself is a masterly presentment 
of gloom. Masterly — or most natural : it is often hard to say 
how much of Hamsun’s effect is due to superlative technique and 
how much to the inspired disregard of all technique. Den State 
Glcede is a diar}' of wearisome days, spent for the most part 
among unattractive, insignificant people at a holiday resort : the 
only “action” in it is an altogether pitiful love affair, in which 
the narrator is involved to the slightest possible degree. The 
writer is throughout despondent ; he feels himself out of the race ; 
his day is past. Solitude and quiet. Nature, yid his own foolish 
feelings — these are the “last joys” left him now. 

The book might have seemed a fitting, if pathetic, ending to 
the literary career of the author of Pan. Certainly it holds out 
no promise of further energy or interest in life or work. The 
closing words amount to a personal farewell. 

Then, without warning, Hamsun enters upon a new phase of 
power. J50rn av Tiden (Children of the Age) is an objective 
study, its main theme being the “marriage ” conflict touched upon 
in the Wanderer stories, and here developed in a different setting 
and with fuller individuality. Hamsun has here moved up a 
step in the social scale, from villagers of the Benoni type to the 
land-owning class. There is the same conflict of temperaments 
that we have seen before, but less violent now ; the poet’s late- 
won calm of mind, and the level of culture from which his 
characters now are drav^n — perhaps by instinctive selection — 
make for restraint. Still a romantic at heart, he becomes more 
classic in form. 

Bum av Tiden is also the story of Segelfoss, in its passing 
from the tranquil dignity of a semi-feudal estate to the complex 
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and BithleBs modernity of an industrial centre. SegtHfou Bfi 
(ffillS) tnats of the fortunes of the suooeeding generation, and 
the further de?eloiaoent of Segelfoss into a towndiip (“By”). 

Then, with Orowth of the Soil, Eiamsun achieves his greatest 
triumph. Setting aside all that mattered most to himself, he 
turns, with the experience of a lifetime rich in conflict, to the 
things that matter to us all. Deliberately shorn ot all that makes 
for mere effect, Isak stands out as an elemental figure, the symbol 
of Man at his best, face to face with Nature and life. There is 
no greater human character— reverently said— in the Bible itself. 

These, then, are the steps of Hamsun’s progress as an author, 
from the passionate chaos of -Suit to the Miltonic, monumental 
cdm of Growth of the Soil. The stages in themselves are full 
of beauty ; the mstfulness of Pan and Victoria, the kindly humour 
of Sveermere and Benoni, the autumn-tinted resignation of the 
Wanderer with the Mute— they follow as the seasons do, each 
with a charm of its own, yet all deriving from one source. His 
muse at first is Iselin, the embodiment of adolescent longing, 
the dreajn of those “whom delight flies because they give her 
chase." The hopelessness of his own pursuit fills him with pity 
for mortals under the same spell, and he steps aside to be a brave, 
encouraging chorus, or a kindly chronicler of others’ lives. And 
his reward is the love of a greater divinity, the goddess of field 
and homestead. No will-o’-the-wisp, but a presence of wisdom 
and calm. 


W. W. WORSTBR. 



PBEFACE TO THE COMING OF GABRIELLE^ 

8elf*IiOVE( man’s guardian angel, is averse from such ainoerity^ 
as might lead us to attribute our failures to some broken thread 
or tangle in the mind’s woof, directing our attention instead to the 
justice with which Nature frames her tallies, each special strength 
being balanced by a like weakness, and calling us to admire this 
marvellous accountancy, for which the French have a ready-made 
phrase, “ Le difaut de ses quaJiti 0 .*' 

Now one day, while self-love was spinning specious theories that*, 
would lay bare my failure to write plays that pleased me, the friend 
wsdking at my side said, interrupting my subtleties, “ All you say 
may be true, but you haven’t given the seriousness to the writing 
of plays that you have to your narratives.” His words pierced 
my conscience, and I said, ” The Strike at Arlingford was 
written for no more inspiring reason than that Mr. G. B. Sims 
told a journalist he would contribute .£100 to the Independent 
Theatre if I wrote a play in three acts. The Bending of the 
Bough was needed to secure an annual jierformance at the Irish 
Literary Theatre, the play we had counted on not being considered 
worthy of production. The writing of Diannuid and Grania 
was undertaken for the pleasure of collaborating with Mr. W • B. 
Teats. The play/ounded on Esther Waters would not have been 
undertaken if a French friend had not come to tell me that a 
French actre.ss wished to play the part. The first three acts 
are as good as the novel is, the two last were but tacked together 
while the play was rehearsed. Now I come to consider it, I can 
see that what you say is right : I have never put my back, as the 
phrase goes, into a play.” 

So did I answer my friend, and, later in the evening, when 
he had left me, the memory of another play, Elizabeth Cooper, 
intruded itself; and on reviewing its chequered story (enough 
matter for a volume) I could not deny to myself that my own 
weaknesses, carnal and cerebral, were the true reason of my failure 
to write a plav on a theme that should have inspired some pretty 
writing. "I gave it,” I said, “to the Stage Society for production, 
though not half satisfied, and afterwards to a French friend for 

translation, in the vain hope that^ But why think it all 

out again?” cried I, the pen dropping from my hand, for the 
melancholy story is far too long for telling here, and it is enough 
to say that my scatter-brained attempts to write plays ended in 
another folly, to staying in Paris, on my way back from Moab, 
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to re-write the poor little comedy in each French as I conld call 
to* mind, and nearly an act was achieved in the jargon ; but my 
friend’s tenancy ended before the new act could. be ^ut into re- 
hearsal, and I returned to England broken-hearted, looking upon 
Elizaheth Cooper as part of the litter that every author leaves 
^behind, my misery of conscienco continuing till an actress of 
great talent. Miss Auriol Lee, came to tell me that she was going 
to America and would like to produce Elizabeth Cooper there, 
the i)art of “ Gabriellc ” having always appealed to her. “ Re- 
produce Elizaheth Cooper? Not for ten thousand poundSi” I 
answered her, and began to ask her why I should wish to see 
a play acted, published, read, spoken of, that did not correspond 
.•to the play I had in mind. “ There is a plot and some dialogue, 
but nothing of me,” I added, pathetically, to which she replied, 

” A stitch here and a patch there.” ” A new play is needed,” 

I said, and next morning the old temptation came upon me to 
write a play that would be like me, and in three weeks Elizabeth 
Cooper presented me with The Coming of Gahrielle. 

As all artists, or nearly all, have known the pain of thinking 
one thing and writing another, for such is our fate, my fellows 
will apprehend the joy it was to me to w^atch the emergence of 
Gabrielle^ recognising at every moment that the new work was 
of the same kindred as the pieces that inform the volume entitled 
Mem.oirs of My Dead Lif^ — a volume that gave me so much 
pleasure to revise this year for a fine American edition that I added 
two new pieces and foretold in the preface that if any twentieth- 
century literature lingered on into the twenty-first century this 
• volume would as likely as not be among the last stragglers — a 
prophetic utterance that should not lay me open to an accusation 
of vanity, ray obj'ect not being to coerce but to remind my readers 
that a writer can do no more than to maintain a standard that 
he set for himself and that they have approved of for the last 
fifteen years. 

My introduction to the comedy might end here, but having 
written a play which pleased me, T would like to avail myself of 
this rare occasion to say my little say on a topic that seems, from 
its frequency in the newspapers, to interest everybody — the decline 
of the drama. It appears from the papers that I read some Sundays 
ago that the dramatic critics themselves cannot sit through the 
plays now in course of performance at the London theatres, and 
leave dejected, broken in spirit, after the second act, to return to 
their homes to write discourses on the almost universal stupidity 
to which, unfortunately, they are obliged to pander. 

The articles of the discontented critics are concemc^d with the 
perennial problem of the actor manager, and the difficulties of 
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obtaining enough reheajrsals in the theatres that call themselves 
repertory theatres. State-subsidised theatres also occupy the pcms 
of the critics, and everyone- is certain that if some modifica- 
tions were made, talent would return to the theatre. As certain 
are they as they ever were in the 'nineties, when the common 
critical announcement was that Wagner had made the writing of 
a bad opera from henceforth impossible. It was thought, too, 
in the same ’nineties, that Ibsen had hit upon a dramatic road* 
that would lead everybody to Parnassus who cared to go there, 

even Mr. . But it would seem that whosoever produces * a 

masterpiece, so far from helping his contemporaries to go and do 
likewise, poisons their aspirations : till the masterpiece is bom 
the majority of men and women write the music and literature 
of their own time, and Art continues her matronly march down 
the well-known ways; but on the advent of a masterpiece Art 
is thrown into disarray, the younger writers attach themselves 
to the new* formula, and the elders are broken-hearted, as well 
they may be, for from henceforth they are old fogies. 

I remember well how the spell of the seduction of unity stole 
over me in the stalls of the CTvmnase Theatre in Paris in the 
’seventies, and the ravishment w’ith which I watched the skill 
of the dramatist, Dumas Fils, introduce his characters into the 
same room, one after the other, finding specious entrances and 
exits for all, and how my excitement at his handicraft was in- 
creased as the curtain rose again on the same furniture, not a 
table or a chair moved out of its place : the hand of God seemed 
in it all when, on turning to the programme, I learnt that the 
whole action of the play was comprised in the short space of a 
few hours. Maybe the play that astonished me out of my 
wits was Monsieur Alphonse, or maybe it was the work of some 
other craftsman, for there are always many about who can avoid 
soliloquies and asides. But to do this, and skilfully, does not 
carry the dramatist, so it would seem, any nearer to Sliakes])eare 
than he tvas before ; an iin]x>pular doctrine this is, almost a 
heresy, but I will dare to say that it is better to write Hamlet with 
(soliloquies and asides than Monsieur Alphonse without. 

At that lime a large volume of Bestoration plays was in my 
hand constantly, 'and my scorn of their craft brimmed over when 
I noticed that not one or two, but sometimes five, changes of 
scene occurred in each act, and that asides and monologues were 
the almost common means of expression of these forlorn drama- 
tists. It may be that I dreamed of astonishing the London 
public with plays composed in the manner of Monsieur Alphonse^ 
and it may be that no such thought entered my head, and it 
matters to nobody what I thought, or think that I thought, of 
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Mr. Jones’s play. Saints and Sinners; it comes into my mind 
naturally, for it is the last, or one of the last, plays written in 
onr old English dramatic formula, iCome down to us, with some 
variations, from the sixteenth century — three, four, or five scenes 
in each act, a forest glade followed by a parlour, a parlour by a 
^street scene, a street scene by a lady’s boudoir. The reader must 
think out for himself where the dramatist might have placed his 
fifth scene — in a cottage-on a lonely heath, by the sea shore, or in 
a tavern. It matters not where the scenes are placed ; it’s enough 
te say that all these changes are made within sight of the 
audience, the side scenes being pulled away by the scene-shifters. 
The craft of Saints and Sinners must have seemed to me very 
jgross (after a long sojourn in France it could not seem otherwise), 
and it may be that once again I indulged myself in a dream of a 
play in three acts, in which the whole action would be confined 
to a parlour, each act comprising fourteen exits and entrances. 
Indeed, it could not have been else than that my thoughts turned 
to such a play, for the belief of everybody in the ’nineties was 
that to recapture Shakespeare wc must denounce monologues and 
asides. Strange are the beliefs of men ; but I am meditating a 
history, so to continue. 

It was in the late ’eighties or the ’nineties that Ibsen began 
to be spoken of and The DolVs House was produced ; and it was 
noticed at once that the master allowed himself to drop into 
short soliloquies, but these, it was confidently predicted, would 
disappear as the master developed his craft. And for once the 
critics were right in their predictions; Ibsen forbore henceforth 
*to soliloquise, to everybody’s great delight, for everybody’s delight 
in Art is in an externality of no moment whatever. Nobody re- 
membered that the most beautiful things in Shakespeare, and 
the most real, are the soliloquies, and no thought was given to 
the fact that Ibsen’s earlier plays (the plays in which he used 
monologues and asides as frequently as Shakespeare) are the 
most beautiful, and of all the most real. The master has never 
expressed himself better than in some of the monologues in 
The Pretenders. 

But critics are not usually interested in the result, but in the 
means, and one of the master’s greatest works w'as alluded to as 

a youthful indiscretion,” the reason being that for the last 
twenty years the critics have been busy cutting and pruning 
and making ready the road for the feet of the young PamassianB, 
who have, according to the Sunday papers, failed to **play up.** 
The critics stand waiting; the monologue has been felled, the 
aside has been grubbed up, and no doubt if a Don Quixote and 
a Sancho were sought in this journalistic reformation they would 
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be found, for these are everywhere ; but in finding them Icshould 
not escape a charge of attacking contemporaries who have, 
perhaps, on occasions, spoken well of my work. It will be well, 
therefore, to think of other designations, that can point to nobody, 
and on returning from the w'indow 1 bring back a remembrance of 
a lantern and a post-box ; as nobody, not even the most invidious,^ 
can fix these names upon men now living amongst us, I will call 
upon them if their opinion should be needed 

The afternoon tea had just come in, and I was filling a cup 
when a ring came at tlie front door, and who do you tliink my 
visitor was, reader? None other than my old friend Liantern. 
Therefore you will understand easily that it was delightful to me 
to hear the maidservant announce him ; you can see me, no doubt, 
in your mind’s eye start from my chair, and hear me beg of hitn 
to share my tea. He had not been to see me for a long time, 
and in his apologies The Brook Keriih happened to be mentioned. 
“ But, my dear Lantern,*’ I said, “ iny afTection for niy friends 
is not dependent upon the fact that they read or do not read my 
books.” ” My case is wwse than not having read The Brook 
Keriih/^ said Liantern, in a very grave tone. ” The truth is, I 
couldn’t get on with it.” ” Now- how w^as that? ” I asked, tickled 
in my incurable curiosity ; and having alw^ays clung on to the 
belief in Lantern’s shrewdness, I was a little disappointed with the 
reason he gave for not being able to get on w'ith The Brook 
Kerith, It appears that all the long pages about Joseph of 
Arimathea put him past his patience, for he waited to know- what 
I thought about Jesus and Paul. It was on my lips to remark 
that if I had begun with Jesus I could barely have escaped 
from the charge of re-writing the Gospels, but not wishing to 
embarrass Lantern (I love all Lanterns, be they bright or dim), 

I fell back upon Heine’s celebrated answ’er to Berlioz, who came 
to see the lonely poet when he was dying : “Ahvays original, 
Berlioz.” At wliich rem?irk Ijantern’s wick sY>luttercd in its 
socket for a moment, but it flared up quickly, and we fell to 
talking of Shakespeare, passing on to the w'ay of the drama, the 
lighting of which had been my friend’s care for many years. 

It may well have been that he asked me if I w^ere writing a play, 
and if that was his question I answered that the modern play was 
80 strict a convention that the form would have to be enlarged, 
broken up, as the old English comedy was scrapped about thirty 
years ago. Lantern asked me why I did not undertake the task 
of writing something different from the ordinary play, but as 
nothing would be gained by noticing his irony, I answered that 
it required many years to create a new convention, and that 
Y)erhaps no single man could do this, but a generation of writers. 
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Ntft only the man, but the oloment is required/ as Matthew 
Arnold has put it. He might have said * men * instead of *man/ 
for no man ereates a literary tradition.” “ But a man can start one,” 
replied Lantern. “Do you think so? ” I asked. “Are you sure? ** 
He answered, “Ibsen,” and we talked for some time, myself 
^claiming that the Ibsen formula could be discovered in France, the 
gist of, if not the spirit of, it at least. In all these debates many 
words are wasted, and, to bring an argument to an end in which 
neither was interested, I remarked that if I had to begin my life 
again and my lot was cast upon the theatre, I should not be satis- 
fied with following the rut, but would seek (unconsciously, perhaps, 
but I should seek) new formulae — the old bottles would not have 
/satisfied me for the new wine, if I had any. “In what direction 
would you have sought the new formula?” Lantern asked. “Or 
do you think it would have come of itself? ” “The new form,” I 
* replied, * ' would come unconsciously in response to some ][)ersonal 
need.*' “ Can you tell me the need, or indicate it? ’* “ Yes,” 

I answered, “I think I can do that. 

' * The straitened form into which the drama has fallen would 
have set me thinking how it might be widened, and my take-off 
W'ould have been the five-act comedy of our ancestors, each act 
consisting of three, four, perhaps five, different scenes, changed 
within sight of the spectator. This form would allow of more 
story, more variety, in a word, more life. If I can rely on 
your patience?** Lantern nodded acquiescence. “The stream 
of story,** I continued, “that the present dramatic formula per- 
mits is but a mere trickle ; it is not of our tradition,” and to rouse 
*Lantern out of a lifetime of prejudices I told him that before 
he came I was thinking of the joy I had experienced when a boy 
in the stalls of the Gymnase during a performance of Monsieur 
Alphonse, *‘You have outgrown such crude festheticism,** he 
said drily. ” We grow into ourselves. Lantern, if we grow,” 
I answered. ” But,” said Lantern, ” you would not surely 
return to the whistle, at the sound of which a back cloth is 
lowered and the side scenes advanced or vrithdrawn? ” ”I am 
afraid I would,*’ I answered, ** and shall be able to give yon 
some reason for preferring the English form, which has come 
down, with some modifications, from Shakespeare to Congreve, 
and was accepted by Sheridan and Goldsmith ; but I w’ould ask 
you first to admit that a literary form may shrink and wither, and 

that ’* “The dramatic form,” said Lantern, “is a hard 

material (stone or marble it may be compared to) through which 
the dramatist has to cut his way with hammer and chisel.** 

“Butr Lantern, form is not meritorious in itself, it is but a 

N 2 
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vehicle, and a man ia not a greater artist because he writes in t^ 
harder form of the bidlade rather than in the looser form of 4he 
stanaa.*’ “The aoliloqny/* interposed Lantern, “is to some 
extent defensible, but words should never be spoken on the s^e 
that the bystander is not supposed to hear,” and, shuddering 
slightly, he spent the rest of his feelings on his watch chain. 
” But will you tell, Lantern, why an aside should never be in- 
dulged in? Will you give me a reason? Shakespeare, all the 
Elizabethan dramatists, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and all the early 
French dramatists used the aside — why. Lantern, why then deride 
it?” “Because the convention that only the audience hears the 
aside is too crude,” he answered. “We have progressed since 
then.” “In w*hat, dear Lantern? ” I asked. “Not in the results, 
surely?” “In the means.” he replied, and instead of twitting 
him, as I might have done, for looking upon the means as more 
important than the end, I said, “You think we should cling closer 
to Nature?” 

Lantern nodded, and I continued : “But we do not get nearer 
to Nature by imprisoning all our characters into a single set.” 
“You w^ere thinking,” he answered, “of the joy that you ex- 
perienced when a boy at a performance of Monsieur Alphonse.*' 
“I was. Lantern, and busily comparing the dilTerent literary 
methods of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in Saints and Sinners and 
Dumas Fils in Motisicur Alphoiute.** “A strange association of 
styles,” said Lantern, and he seemed interested to hear how two 
plays so different should have come into the same meditation. 
” Saints and Sinners," I said, “ was the last play written in the 
old English formula, several changes of scene in each act, and the 
dialogue falling into soliloquies and asides, according to the nature 
of the story, without the author stopping to ask himself if the 
critics would approve, the method in its innocency reminding me 
of a picture by Francesca in which one of the figures throws 
a shadow ; the other figures in the picture are shadowless.” 
And I waited for Lantern to admire the point that T had made, 
but instead of rendering homage to it he asked me, I thought a 
little drily, which play I preferred — Monsieur Alphonse or Saints 
and Sinners. “Both are forgotten,” I answered. “Then,” 
he said, ” 3 'Ou*re talking about means rather than results,” to 
which I made this reply : that I did not say, nor did I think of 
saying, that an enlargement of the formula would of a certainty 
lead to better results (of the results we can never be sure) ; my 
meaning was that the drama has fallen into the straitness tha^t 
might be compared to certain forms of French verse. 

” It was in the ’nineties that Ibsen appeared in England ” 
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'‘Bulk Ibsen.” si^ Lianliem, " 'whoin you used to jadmire. wipte 
luo greatest plays without dipping into- m o nologues and aside^” ' 
"He did, Liantem, he did, and we will speak of Ibsen's craft and 
the fruit it has bcsme presently.' At the present moment I am ' 
thinking you walking at his head, witii Post at his heels. By 
the way, I haven’t seen Post for a long time — many years ; . 

I hope he is well? '' “We haven’t seen each other lately,” 
ijantem answered, “but 1 believe him to be quite well. You 
were saying that in the ’nineties Ibsen appeared, with me walking 
«t his head and Post at his heels.” “ Yes, declaiming like the 
King of Dahomet Apparitor, who walks in front of the King’s bull, 
crying, * This is the bull, the one bull, the only bull.’ 1 can see 
you still in my imagination leading the ringed bull, the little 
hairy Norwegian bull, crying, ' Here is the bull of drama, the 
one bull, the only bull,’ and little Post in the rear crying, ’ This 
is the bull, the king of bulls, the bull with the crumpled horn, 
that tossed the aside and trampled the soliloquy,’ contriving 
exits and entrances from the same drawing-room with a skill 
.unequalled by any French dramatist, and writing a dialogue that 
makes French dialogue seem very paltry.” “Did Post ever 
say that? ” Liantcm asked. “ Somehow I don’t recognise him in 
it. It is much more like your own talk.” “ No man ever wrote 
dialogue as skilfully as Ibsen,” I answered, “ and his dreaming, 
questioning, spiritual soul was possessed of a particular sense of 
beauty.” “ Well, then,” cried Lantern, “ you have the result; 
the means produce the result.” “ Ibsen was a man of genius,” 

I cried, “and like every man of genius he made the form that 
he acquired in France his own, extracting all that fourteen en- 
trances and exits in each act can give, just as Wagner extracted 
all the beauty the left motif had for giving. In other hands the 
leit motif is abhorrent, and in the same vray the fourteen exits and 
entrances in each act are abhorrent except in Ibsen. The form 
has given what it could give. Moreover, the form grew up with 
Ibsen, and it was his need.” 

“ The romantic formula having ceased to interest him, he turned 
to the realistic,” said Lantern.^ 

“But, my dear Lantern, how can dramatic Art be described 
as realistic? We begin by supposing a room with three walls; 
the convention that the fourth wall has been removed is the 
first condition of the existence of the theatre. And if the scene 
be in the open air, the painted canvas which does duty for trees 
wouldn’t deceive a child, and the better painted the trees and 
fhododendrons are, the uglier they are. To look at even the finest 
pictures in the National Gallery for more than five minutes is 
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wearinesB, but on the stage we have to look at the same Tho^p- 
dendrons for two hours and a half. Then we are asked to acoept 
a gaslight shining through a hole in a curtain as a star, and if 
there be any haymaking in the play the moon will be, of a^cer- 
tainty, as big or bigger than the moon that lights George Mason’s 
harvesters home from the fields. Conventions and artifices aie • 
part and parcel of the Art of the stage, of all Art, for Art is not 
Nature because it is Art, and Nature is not Art because it is 
Nature; why, then, should you object to soliloquies and asides, 
preferring in the interests of reality eighty-four entrances and exits 
in the space of two hours and a half? ” Eighty-four? ” interjected 
Liantern suddenly. “Yes, eighty-four,” I replied; “fourteen en- 
trances and exits in the first act are twenty-eight, twice twenty- - 
eight are fifty-six, and twenty-eight added are eighty-four.” “But,’’ 
said Liantern, “the number of exits and entrances depends on the 
number of characters.” “Ibsen,” I answered him, “could write a 
play with five or six characters. To do this was his special gift : 
but the modem English comedy and the French contain, if not 
eightj'-four, at least sixty-five or seventy exits and entranced Have 
you never, Lantern, hand on your heart, experienced a feeling 
of exasperation when a man says that he will go and smoke a 
cigar on the terrace? In that horrid moment we feel dramatic 
Art to be more straitened and artificial than the ballade, the 
kyrielle, the rondeau, tVic rondel, the Sicilian octave, or the 
sestina. In its seventieth exit or entrance the modern comedy 
attains to the artificiality of the chant royal, ^and you will admit 
that this form has never produced a poem.” ” But the ballade 
has produced many poems,” said Lantern, “and the form 
is nearly as strict as the chant royal.” ” The ballade,” I an- 
swered, “existed long before Villon. In the works of Gower, 
a iK>et who wrote in tliree languages with equal facility and equal 
mediocrity, will be found fifty examples of the ballade quite, as 
correctly written as Villon, hut 'without his poetry. Gower lived 
a hundred years h<*fore Villon, and during these years the ballade 
was w'axing to the perfect flower that it attained in Villon’s ballade 
to his mother. More it had nqf, for giving, and it died like a 
flower that has seeded. Even the genius of Banville was not 
able to breathe life into it, and the history of the ballade is the 
history of all Art formulas. 

“ To return. Lantern, from poetry to the stage. I would like 
to ask you if the leanness of the dramatic formula does not awaken 
hope in you that somebody will be bom who will dare to write 
long speeches in place of lov<^ scenes in which the lovers are 
almost mute. Instead of the love scene in Romeo and Juliet^ we 
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h^ve tile swain and his lady addressing the very onrtest remarks 
to each other : 

He : Have you nothing to say to me? 

Sbb : No, no. 

He : No hopeful word? 

• She : Do not press me to speak. 

He : To-morrow? 

She : Perhaps. 

He: You will write? 

She : Yes, I will write. 

* Exit. The lady returna to the fire, which yora nut alowly. 

Curtain. 

"Such scenes as these, and they are common in London plays, 
me wondering what Ilachel, IVsclce, Frederic Le Maitre, and 
Salvini would tRink if they were asked to speak such dialogue. 

I can imagine them gathering up their grave clothes, anxious to 
return to their tombs, whispering, ‘But we stre men and women, 
and can make nothing out of the speech of daws, jays, and 
magpies.’ A parrot is loquacious compared with these latter- 
day dramatists. I remember a comedy at the Haymarket in 
which the leading characters played dominoes, and my remem- 
brance of the dialogue is : 

‘ Double-six.' {Long silence.) 

“ ‘ I can't play. I must draw one.* (Long ailmvc.) 

“ ‘It’s your turn.’ (Long ailenee.) 

• 

" An old woman occupied a corner of the istage, uttering now and 
again, as a parrot might, ’ I don’t think that man will come in 

• to-night.’ I will not say, Tjantern, for I wish to be quite fair 
with you, that in this play we have one after your own heart, but 
I do say that we have in it the ultimate fruit of the realistic 
formula, no soliloquies, no asides, no long speeches.” 

“A good deal can be proved by choosing examples from un- 
known plays,” Lantern answered, and I knew he was vexed from 
the way he played with his w^atcli chain. “You would have been 
more convincing if you had chosen your examples from our best 
writers.” “Prom Galsworthy?” I asked, and called to his 
memory a love scene in Justice or Strife, I have forgotten which, 
in which the quest of realism is carried to a triumphant end, for 
so strangled are the characters by their emotions that they become 
far less articulate than parrots. “But does not passion render 
us speechless?” Lantern asked. “I think it does. Lantern, in 
real life, but we cannot carry real life into Art.” “Why not?” 
said Lantern. “Because Art, Lantern, is Art, and life is life. 
In the legend of The Ring, the beauty of Brujinhildo rendered 
Siegfried speechless, but Wagner did not follow the legend ; be 
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wrote the ezultAiit duet, leaving Beyer, an inferior writer, te* allow 
the lovers to stand mutely gazing at each other, like Mr. Gkals- 
worthy’s lovers.*' ‘*It all depends," said Lantern, " which you 
prefer, the realistic method or the roxnantic.” **But I do not 
prefer either, for I do not distinguish between the two. Lantern. 
Wagner was romantic to the finger-tips, he was a realist from the 
crown of his head to his heels, and the difference between him and 
Beyer was that one man was a genius and the other — w^ell, a 
man of talent, if you like.*’ And you think, then,” said Lantern, 
”that if you were to devote yourself to the stage your quest of 
realism, perhaps I should say truth, would have led you to changes 
of scene, in which two footmen carry two chairs and a small 
table on to the stage, whereat the actors continue their dis- 
courses?” “My dear Lantern, the illusion created by externals,' 
scenery, costumes, lighting, and short sentences, is in itself illusory. 
The best performances of plays and oi>eras are w^itnessed at re- 
hearsals. Jean De Beszke was never so like Tristan at night as 
he was in the afternoon when he sang the part in a short jacket, 
a bowler hat, and an umbrella in his hand. The chain armour 
and . the plumes that he wore at night were but a distraction, 
setting our thoughts on periods, on the short swords in use in the 
ninth century in Ireland or in Cornwall, on the comfort or dis- 
comfort of the ships in which the lovers were voyaging, on the 
absurd nightdress which is the convention that Isolde should 
appear in, a garment she never wore and which we know, to be 
make believe. But the hat and feathers thtfT Isolde appears in 
when she rehearses the part an.* forgotten the moment she sings ; 
and if I had to choose to .see Forbes Bobertson play Hamlet or 
rehearse Hamlet, I should not hesitate for a moment. The moment 
he speaks he ceases to be a modern man, but in black ho.se the 
illusion ceases, for w^e forget the Prince of Denmark and remember 
the mummer. When in a stall in Covent Garden, a woman 
sitting beside me said (when Chaliapin apj^eared), ' I have been 
wraiting all the evening for Chaliajiin,’ T answered, * And I have 
been waiting all the evening for Ivan the Terrible,' 

* ‘ The last time I saw^ The School for Scandal was at the Court 
Theatre, and to avoid the small table and the two footmen the 
management devised a triangular room, not much larger than a 
prison cell, into which all the people of the play collected as best 
they could, looking i>ainfully ill at ease, for there was not a chair 
or a table, only one stool, which distracted our attention from 
the play. 

" In answer to my question why the play was not produced as 
it was written, Mr. Fagan told roe that the public would not stand 
two footmen bringing in a table and two chairs.” “My dear 
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Moon," Lantern intermpted, " yon would not have thought pf 
lAkthese things so thoroughly if yon were not writing a play, 
yourself.' Of that 1 am sure. Come, what is the name of it? " 
Coming of Oabrielle,** I answered. *‘A comedy?*' he adnd 
— ^“one in which, I hope, two footmen carry on a small table with 
two churs to match, at which the actiurs continue the plot.** “No, 
Lantern," I answered sadly, " one must write in the idiom of one’s 
own time, however indifferent the idiom is. My comedy is no 
innovation, and I do not intend to write another, for my thirst 
*for the stage has been slaked in having writt^ just once a comedy 
that pleased myself." 


George Moobb. 



BPHBIilA : AN UNKNOWN POET OF THE 
EESTOEATION. 


In 1679 was published a book of Female Poems on Several 
Occasions^ which marks the first feminine declaration of the 
right to sincerity in English poetical literature. Aphra Behn 
(why is she always known by her husband’s foreign surname?) 
was already famous for her “strenuous polite lines,” and the 
matchless Orinda had played the part of precieuse and woman of 
letters with success, but Joan Philips, better known under the 
pseudonym of “Ephelia,” introduced a new and personal ole.- 
ment. One can be a man or a woman of letters without being 
in the least degree interesting, and our poetesses have generally 
stopped short well on the side of discretion and gained in after 
years the oblivion they deserve ; but Ephelia, with her extra- 
ordinary emotional candour and trenchancy of expression, merits 
something better, even though her pcM'tical gift is sometimes 
negligible. After all, we have our woman poet, Christina 
Eossetti, BO we know that women are not as congenitally incap- 
able of the technique and vision of pure poetry as would other- 
wise appear. But Christina was a saint, and though it takes 
courage to be a saint on paper it takes still more courage, in the 
case of a woman, to be, not necessarily a sinner, but avowedly a 
human animal, with the desires of the body as well as those of 
the soul. Ephelia’s honesty casts shame to the winds; she is 
even perhaps a little licentious; she is of her age, instead of 
being merely of the feminine convention of her age. That she 
had some popularity in her day there is no doubt, for there are 
two editions of her work extant, the one of 1679, and another, 
with additions, published in 1682 “At the Golden Horse Shooe 
upon Saffron Hill.” No doubt some sense of propriety outraged, 
the sentiment of ” I should not like my sister to WTite such a 
book,” has helped to eclipse her fame. She certainly took to 
herself privileges beyond other women, and dared, not only to 
love where she would, and to say so, but also to offer a platonic 
emotion with courage, in a manner faintly reminiscent of her 
great predecessor Donne, whose friendships always seem very 
closely akin to something wanner. This is how she tenders her 
friendship : 

“ We will forgot thn Difference of Bex, 

Nor "hall the ivorlrrs rude CenRure ub Perplex : 

Thinh Me nil Man : my Sfiiil i.^ rriBseiiline, 

And capable fif as great things as Thino.’* 
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This is to Phylodes. Who he is 1 Have not been able to dis- 
coNer, nor how he received the {Koposal. 

Elhe tells us her history in her verse : how she loved a man. 
T. G., or Strephon, as she calls him, who returned her love, in 
whom she believed implicitly. 

** At worst, I thought, if he unkind should prove. 

His ebbing Passion would be kinder far 
Than the First Transports of all others are " — 

But she over-estimated him in the blindness of passion : 

** In him I center'd all my hopes of Bliss : 

For him, my Duty to my Friends forgot; 

For him I lost — alas! what lost 1 not? 

Fame, all the valuable things of Life, 

• To meet his Ix>vg by a less Name than Wife.'* 

There is no reticence here. . She describes her joy in the 
relationship ; and few poets have so written of the joys of love, 
and the great game of pursuit, and escape, and capture, and the 
inexplicable influence of Chance ; Fate and ** the lucky minute." 
She enjoys every instant of her adventure, in a manner that 
the Puritans have taught us to forget ; wrings thrills from both 
favour and flouting, analyses her ecstasies, and her disillusion, 
not in love, but in the beloved. She has her moments of hauteur, 
and apparently not without reason, for Corydon, one of her 
swains, seems to have been a little unchivalrously self-protec- 
tive OH one occasion, when he shut his Door against some Ladies. 
Perhaps he was alarmed at the warmth of feeling he evoked. 

I’ll tell you. Sir, — 

A loving secret, merely out of spite; 

A secret four and twenty Moons I've kept. 

I've sigh'd in private, and in private wept; 

And all for You : but yet so much my Pride 
Biirmoimts my Passion, that now were I try'd. 

And th' heart so long I've wish't for, prostrate lay 
Before my Feet, I'd spurn the Toy away : - . - . 

I’ll starve my self, so I may starve you too : 

And for a Curse, wish you may never find 
An Open Door, nor Woman when she’s kind.” 

I imagine that Corydon is also T.G., but cannot be sure. 

Anyhow, T. G. betook himself to Tangier, where he had* 
received an appointment, and there married someone whom 
Ephelia alludes to as his " Afric bride," and who, let us hope, 
proved less ardent. 

He appears to have been a bit of a flirt himself, and Ephelia 
has to tell him during his courtship of her that though she doesn't 
object to him having a modish freedom of manners with others, 
there should be a proper limit. Yet, though apparently oon- 
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. atant hwaelf, she can find admiration for, and a primeval great* 
ness in, the Measalina type of womao. as well as tympathy lor 
changeableness in a man. This is how a man leaves his mistress, 
a mistress beside whom Castlemaine looks pale. 

** Tis not that I azn weary grown 
Of being yours, and yours alone : 

But with what face can I incline 
To damn you to be only mine? 

You whom some tender Power did fashion 
By Merit and by Inclination, 

The Joy at least of one whole Nation. 

Let meaner Spirits of your Sex 

With humbler aims their thoughts perplex; 

And boast, if by their Arts they can 
Contrive to make one happy Man : 

Whilst moved by an impartial sense 
Favours like Nature you dispense 
With universal Influence.'* 

** No,** ends this singularly broad-minded poem : 

No, live up to thy mighty mind 
And be the Mistress of Mankind.'* 

She has a strong dramatic consciousness, not only of her own 
part in the interplay, but also of that of her characters, Strephon 
or Corydon or Bajazet ; this last described with a Pope-like touch 
as a creature whose star never rises but “ some great Lady dies,*’ 
to whom favours are no more than the exchange of gold, though 
women, beggar-like, fail to appreciate him. ^ 

She preserves a curiously open mind; her ‘misadventures do 
not embitter her. She holds no brief for maidenhood. ** Tie,** 
she says, a Fantastick Til,** and she apostrophises it with some 
w'it : 

** Thou dull Companion of our Active years. 

That chiU’st our warm Blood M’ith thy frozen tears.*' 

Of those who obey its dictates she asks oontemptuouBl3' : 

And what’s the Reason the^* Obey so well? 

Because they want the Power to Rebell. '* 

She advises Phillis not to be too obdurate, for age comes apace : 
the familiar renaissance theme, but usually expounded by the 
other sex. This she presents in character.'* 

** Phillis, be gentle 1 advise. 

Make up for Time ill-spent; 

When Beauty on its Death-bed lies, 

Tis high time to repent. 

***** 

Think what a wretched thing is she 
Whose Stars contrive in spite 
The Morning of her Love should be 
Her fading Beauty’s Night — ” 




aqd Ae makes Phillis’s lover excuse infidelity thus, with 
sophistry. 

** All my past life is mine no more 
The flying Hours are gone 
Like Transitory Dreams giv'n o'er 
Whose Images are kept in store 
By Memory alone. 

Whatever is to csome^ is not; 

* * * * * 

Then talk not of Incsonstancy, 

False Hearts, and broken Vows; 

If I by miracle can be 
This livelong minute true to thee 
, 'Tis all that Heaven allows." 

^^She would like the conscienceless joys of Eden, with the in- 
genuous angels standing envious round. She is not of those who 
take their pleasures sadly. To her pleasure without or fear 
of consequences should justify itself ; it would be a solid asset, 
a thing of perfect beauty. And one feels that even though she 
reproaches Bajazet, yet she understands him, when she makes 
him cry enviously to the Sultan : 

" Thou fear'st no injured Kinsman's threatening Blade, 

Nor Midnight Ambushes by Rivals laid : 

While here with aching hearts our Joys we taste 
Disturb’d by Swords like Damocles his Feast." 

This is a true .plea for humanism against the denial of the 
senses, linked wdth the modern admission of a tradition of culture 
«or religion that defeats its own desires. Thus said Rebecca 
West : we cannot do away with the White Horses of Rosmera- 
holm. Idealism is stronger than materialism. She shows a depth 
of insight very rare in her epoch, full of regret for acknowledged 
joys. " In Ijovc/’ she sings, and this time it is true singing, ** In 
Love such pleasant real Sweets I find.*’ And again, in 
Rapture ” : 

" If sin can in such pleasure dwell. 

Or such can be the Oates of Hell, 

What Flesh can hold from entering in? 

Heavens forgive so sweet a sin! " 

Her lyrics are not without music, though that is not the primary 
interest of her work : 

“ Fly, Paper, kiss those hands 
Whence I am barred of Late." 

‘ The opening lines of ** Come quickly. Death,” and the less dis- 
tinguished, Tom Moore-like lines under the pathetic title, ” But 
for Hope JHeart Would Break,’* are enough to prove this : 
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** Can liile be a blessing, or worth the possoBsing • 

Gan Life be a blessing where Love is away? , 

***.«* 

He sweetens, he sweetens our pains in the taking, 

There’s an hour at last, there's an hour to repay.” , 

And there is a curious foretaste of Swinburne in ; 

” Farewell ungrateful Traitor, 

Farewell my perjured Swain; 

Let never injured Creature 
Believe a man again. 

The pleasure of possessing 
Surpasses all expressing. 

But Joy's too short a blessing 
And Love's too long a pain.” 

Ephelia’s humour is sometimes distinctly broad, after th^ 
modern Gallic manner of Gil Bias, or Yvette Guilbert. This," 
if a flaw, is a slight one, and may well be overlooked for the sake 
of her very positive merits. 

In the whole of the little volumes I can only find two poems 
known outside it — one the familiar “Come Lasses and Lads,” 
and the other that rollicking unfeminine song "Room, Room, for 
a Blade of the Town.” Several among the poems give the im- 
pression of being excerpts from plays. If so, it is to be regretted 
that the play or plays are not preserved, for one can hardly 
imagine so vital a writer failing completely as a dramatist. And 
she is not afraid of her little quaintnesses ” tho* I vras neglected I 
bore it better than could be expected.” Rhe4ias her tholough- 
paced anger too : 

” The harshest Satire that wo can invent 
Is Panegyrick, when of Thee 'tis meant, 

All my Invention cannot reach a Curse 
For whatsoe'er I think, sUll thou art worse.” 

And : 

” Let me not live in dull ludiff'rcncy 

But give me liage enough to make me die- : 

For if from you I needs must meet iriy Fate, 

Before your Pity, I w’ould choose your Hate.” 

Certainly the greater part of her writings bear the imprint 
autobiography, how far re-cast for artistic ends we shall probably 
never know. Mr. Gosse, who once wrote a short appendix deal- 
ing with Ephelia to an essay on another ix>ete8s, assumes the truth 
of them in fact, and surmises that this is the reason that her 
identity is so carefully concealed, though he makes a plausible 
guess as to who she may be. If he is right it is interesting to note 
how many of the seventeenth century poets, from Donne onwards, 
were of partly Welsh descent ; but unlike Vaughan and Herbert 
there is not much mysticism about Ephelia. She would, indeed, 
probably have preferred to George Herbert his less famous elder 
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brothar. Neith^, strictly speaking, is there very much poetry 
al>ovt her. She has the vigour of thought and feeling wfiich are 
the parents of an effective style and she voices a very real 
humanity in an age of artifice. These are her claims to recogni- 
tion.* There would appear sometimes to be a reference in her 
work to a tragedy parallel to that of Shakespeare : a lover lost to 
a friend. The lover evidently even urges Ephelia to plead his 
suit ; and, capable of this renunciation, she offers to him the 


Greatest Gift a Lover ever gave : 

And when >ou cannot wish happier to grow 
Then think with how much Pain 1 made you so:** 


Perhaps it is this touch of tragedy, this sense of- a certain heroic 
/quality, which make one regret that the dust of years should lie 
» *ko thickly on. such a living personality. If Mr. Gosse’s guess is 
correct she vras only twenty-three w'hen her first volume appeared, 
and we would wish to know more of later years. Her more 
cautious years perhaps : 

For who again W'ould venture on that Shore 

Where he’d been split and shipwrackt once before.*’ 

And yet, the w'oman who wrote the following lines was scarcely 
cautious. They are gloriously free from any desire to extort^ 
value for value. They are clear-sighted : she knows that her 
passion is great, and not its object. She is constantly casting her 
bread upon the waters, never to return ; and she doesn’t care ! 
That is perhaps the secret of her fascination. 

** Why do I lovo? Go, ask the glorious sun 
^ Why every day it round the world doth run; 

Ask Thames and Tiber why they ebb and flow. 

Ask damask roses why in June they blow; — 

* * ’ « » « 

There is no reason for uur love or hate, 

’Tis irresistible — as Death or Fate; 

’Tis not his face; I'vo seen enough to see 
That is not good, though doted on by me; 

Nor is*t his tongue that has this conquest won. 

For that at least is equalled by my own; — 

* « * » * 

His carriage can to none obliging be 
’Tis rude, affected, full of vanity. 

» » « » « 

Those vigorous years that women so adore 
Are past in him, he’s twice my age and more; 

And yet I lovo this false, this worthless man 
. *With aU the passion that a woman can; 

Dote on his imperfections, though I spy 
Nothing to love, I love, and know not why. 

Eavo 'tis decreed in the dark Book of Fate 
That I should love, and he should be jngrate." 

Gwbm John. 
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Mb. LiU>n> Gbobob, who likes journalistic headlines, is fond of 
describing his course after the war as one steering between 
“Bevolutkm and Reaction.” Quite apart from many other side* , 
lights, I would venture to submit that this formula is far from 
being profound. His cinematographic sensitiveness will, I am 
sure, take this in good port — not as captiousness, but as criticism. 

Xiet me first graae on the word “revolution” before proceeding 
to the main subject of this brief article. Everyone knows, or 
thinks that he knows, what “revolution ” means. It is, of course, 
imagined to be a popular outbreak against law and order acoom*j^ 
panied by bloodshed, and the mere thought of home-bloodsheh^ • 
naturally prostrates the average middle-class mind. There has 
been bloodshed in England for great causes, but that was in an 
age of newspaperless chivalry. English revolutions, however, there 
have been in the past without any bloodshed, and there have 
been also robberies without risk. That seems at present to form 
the ideal of the Labour Party as opposed to the working man. 
And these revolutions have been quite as upsetting and unrepre- 
sentative as those attended by melodramatic horrors. Indeed, 
most revolutions with those very accompaniments have been due 
to the cabals of cliques — often international — exploiting and sub- 
venting the passions of a multitude. That Jias long been the 
power of those secret societies which Disraeli tracked so certainly 
and calmly. Such was largely the French Revolution itself, such 
has been the Bolshevik brutality, such now is the intertwined 
wwld-revolution of which Sinn Fein and the “sympathetic 
strike” are sinister departments. These movements are neither 
popular nor re[«esentative. They are due to the malice of groups 
jdaying on ignorance and envy, and the sole source of their power 
is the subterranean organisation of numbers — often under the 
mask, too, of cosmopolitan ideals — ^in fine, of “democratic” 
machinations. As regards undemonstrative revolutions, either by 
an autocrat’s fiat or the Parliamentary screw, they are not un- 
familiar even in a country so unrevolutionary as ours. Magna 
Charta was a revolution. Henry VHI.’s confiscation of the 
abbey lands was virtually a revolution. Our so-called Great 
Revolution was no popular outburst, but the cmicerted consi»racy 
ot a few great families of opposite politics i^pealiqg to Pro- 
testantism and utilised by that far-seeing fighter, William of 
Orange. The Reform Bill of 1832 was also a revolution, and a 
stui»d <me, tar by disappointing Labour it [vovoked Chartism, 
while by removing the ancient vote of the freemen it debased ' 
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tfaf suffrage and the Electorate. These are a few inrtanoes whkdi 
cihow what jntfalls beset these sweeping phrases at mMuents so 
critiead and chaotic as ours. Nor should we fo^et to distingnidi 
between revolutions and insurrectionB, and between both and 
reactions. One thing is clear. No abettor of, or oonniyer at, 
evolutionary elements, directly or indirectly, consciously or un- 
consciously, can suddenly claim to steer between them and more 
moderate counsels. You cannot run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds except on the terms of a death-bed repentance. 

*My aim, however, in this brief article is to examine the meaning 
of ‘‘Beaction.” Of late years this catchword has been used as if 
it denoted some harking back to a system or attitude inconsistent 
.with progress. But ** reaction ** does not signify anything of the 
^ kind. Beactions occur in persons or things when circumstances 
have overstrained them. They are the snapping of the over- 
drawn bow-string — a rebound — ^the swing of the jiendulum. After- 
extreme tension or over-excitement we suffer a reaction. After 
extreme dullness the result is the same. After a discipline over- 
driven we react. It is the law* of our nerves, and, in a much 
wider and loftier sense, it is also the law* of history. Flux and 
reflux, action and reaction, form the barometer of the world. 
That is w'hat Plato means w’hen in his political pedigree he makes 
the ** democratic man” the father of the tyrant. The Middle 
Ages — ^that dreariest period for the ordinary man — were one long 
series ef vain reactions against the Papal Csesarism. Borne sent 
forth her dogmas “like legions” into the provinces, and the 
temporal kings reacted. English Protestantism was a reaction 
"against the prying irruption of foreigners under an international 
Church. Cromwell, again, symbolised the reaction of the middle 
classes against the Middle Ages, and the Puritans w^ere really the 
new moneyed interest in embryo. He also simulated a reaction 
both against bureaucracy and the policy of “Thorough.” But 
since he himself established a bureaucracy much more vexatious 
and an inquisition far less reasonable or capable than Strafford’s, 
he maintained a standing army that remained a bugbear for- 
generations. The anti-Puritan reaction produced the Bestoration. 
People had so long been terrified by the notion that all pleasure 
was wrong, had so long been locked up in bondage to the hideous, 
that they rushed into the other extreme and kicked joyfully over 
the traces. All along, too, there w*as the dislike of Popery or any- 
thing that trafficked with prying ; an Englishman’s house was his 
castle. Then came the Whig reaction — the reaction of oligarchy 
against real monarchy, and this may be said to have lasted till 
the younger Pitt freed the sovereign, till Canning and, above 
all, Disraeli reconciled the people to the Throne and to the 
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Empire. The ordeal by fire of the Great War has in its tiprn 
furthered another reaction. The flower of our youth went out 
willingly to die fear England — ^though Mr. liloyd George suggests 
that it was for “Liberal principles.” England is worth dying 
for ; gladly these heroes died for her, while a haggling remnant 
at home made political and economic capital out of their sacri-^ 
fice. The lions died for the rabbits. The men who did not die 
gladly for their country now seek to live gladly in it, regardless 
of responsibilities. The rabbits will eat up the garden and 
finally each other. This is an ignoble reaction — one not of 
liberty, but of licence. It is retrograde. But many of the reac- 
tions to which we have so summarily adverted w^ere the reverse, 
of ignoble. There is nothing of ignoble implied in the word*, 
“reaction.” 

If this be so, what sense can there be in branding it as 
unworthy? It is presented to us as a vague something 
incompatible with ideals. To be “reactionary *" is to be out of 
gear with the human spirit, to be stationarj* and stagnant. It 
is nothing of the sort. Reactions are more' often against inherent 
evil than against potential good. Even when they themselves 
are hurtful they form a protest of the spirit against the letter. 

What is really meant by Mr. liloyd George at any rate. is that, 
while, though he shakes hands with Krassin and was a party to 
the weakness that liberated Larkin, he will not tolerate “revolu- 
tion,” neither will he brook any dissents from, or criticism 
of, his film-like incdherencies. “T don’t believe it.” said Mr. 
Podsnap, “it’s un-English.” And Mr. Rigby in Cfmhigshy ^ it 
will be remembered, urged that everything was un-English with 
which he found it convenient to disagree. I can call my bills 
reactionary — and not pay them. I can — and, remembering Wat 
Tyler, will — call my taxes reactionary. The reactionary rebels, 
he does not rest. Moreover, even .supposing that ho did rest and 
try to repeat a past when there was less busybodying and more? 
business, when people were content to do their duty in that 
station of life to which God had called them, T cannot see why 
necessarily and under all the circumstances such a frame of mjnd 
must be either bad or extreme. Rather I seem to perceive that 
much in this fussy “newer and better world ” is both excessive 
and oppressive. Therefore I cannot quite follow all this pother 
about Revolution and Reaction, which reminds me of the old 
•Tacobite toast : — 

“God bios': the Kinpr, GfKl savi* the Faith’s dofendi-r, 

G/jd ftroat quite otherwise) the accursed Pretondor. 

Who the Pretiinder is, and wlif» the Kina< 

God bless us all, that’s quite another thing." 
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If I were to say that Wordsworth was a reactionary against Pope 
(tUbygh personally I am common enough to prefer Pope), would 
that be to blame Wordsworth? And if I were to say that Byron 
was a reactionary against Wordsworth, or Swinburne against 
TennSrson, who would be condemned? Was Burke a reactionary 
in his Crusade against the French Bevolutionaries, or Canning 
for his Anti-J €Lc6hin7 Time has proved them right. Is patriotism 
reactionary? ' 

But assuming that reactionaries were all that the word-catchers 
could wish, let us try to ascertain their present bias (according to 
the Socialist gospel) and to analyse their essentials. For by their 
fruits we shall know them. We shall then have their true point 
of view, if not their creed — ^the Confessio Reagentis. 

In the first place history and reflection — or even workaday 
common sense — ^will convince most independent men that in a 
country like ours the lack in x>6ace time of a broad, organised 
Opposition is a calamity. Even in war time, if an Opposition 
be creative, constructive, patriotic, as Disraeli’s was during the 
Crimean conflict, it may save a country. But in peace time there 
can be no* doubt. A Coalition which lasts until the main cleavage 
between the two great historical parties is obliterated or forgotten 
breeds indecision, false self-confidence, inferior advisers, public 
apathy. It makes, moreover, for the multiplication of those 
mushroom factions which, sometimes masquerading as Oppositions, 
are sin^ily the prejudiced organs of demagogues or doctrinaires. 
On every side it is prone to silly shibboleths and rash exx>eri- 
ments. It tends further by its disorganisation of valid opinion 
to raise up a State within the State among the disaffected. And 
under the complex circumstances of our peculiar hour, it practically 
means either a surrender to systematic pressure, which is the 
abdication of free government, or a government by an often 
indiscriminate, sometimes a suborned. Press. These elements 
weaken, if they do not remove, the responsibility of Ministers, 
and they tend to vitiate a House of Commons that, while it is 
paid, is obsequious and constantly unrepresentative — because 
only one side is heard and that the Coalition’s. For such a 
Coalition as we have now is as many-headed as Cerberus without 
being half as watchful. Who shall say what are its principles 
or how far they represent the most energetic part of the nation? 
Its “principles” are now those of the pedagogue, now those of 
the proletariat; now those of constraint, now of a very easy 
cosmopolitanism : now of the rebel, now of the martinet ; now of 
Paul Pry, and now of the old Sultans who weekly at their Selamlik 
scattered somebody else’s sequins among the mob while their per- 
spiring pachas picked most of them up again. It is perplexing. 
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proTokiiig, heterogeneous. It is neither flesh, fowl, nor good red^ 
herring. Not without cause, and in a day before caucuses and 
closures were invented, did Disraeli urge that ** England does 
not love coalitions.*' I shall touch on the excuses for thraa later 
on. BuflSce it now to say that such a tesselation as we are now 
witnessing is almost always the "day after the fair.’** It fir^t 
allows monsters or chimeras to be engendered, and then bran- 
dishes the bludgeon in holy horror that such monstrosities could 
arise. It first lavishes all its extravagant benefits at once in 
the best' "cheerful Sunday afternoon" manner and then sternly 
rebukes (though it seldom withstands) defiant conspira^ or 
grasping greed. Our quarrel with the Coalition is that even when 
it does the right thing it does it in the wrong way. It mistakes 
fawning for freedom and blustering for strength. It is a weak'* 
autocracy. 

Let me for a moment cast an eye on some of the Coalitions 
of the past — Coalitions concocted long before great party prin- 
ciples were forfeited, yet ever with disastrous results. And in 
so doing vre must not, as the Premier has hastily done, confuse 
Coalitions with secessions like those of the Unionists* who per- 
manently deserted the headstrong extremists to join the progres- 
sive moderates. There is no magic in labels.' It does not matter 
by what name you call the two great parties that respond to the 
two great English outlooks — the one that of change for change’s 
sake, the other that of traditionary developipent ; the one that of 
abstracts, the other that of concretes ; the one that of experience, 
the other of exp>eriment : the one concentrated on character, the 
other on convereion : the one adapting the clothes to the man, 
the other the man to the clothes. 

Queen Anne may be dead, but the chronicle of her Parliaments 
affords in miniature the sole analogy to our present chaos. There 
were new- and old Tories, new and old Whigs, mutually repug- 
nant, yet conveniently interlaced. There wrere many who were 
both these successively, and behind them stood the Great Five — 
the "Junto” — and later the "Great Three” — ^the Triumvirate. 
The closing part of Godolphin's Ministry was an odd and ill- 
assorted Coalition dominated by the triumphant but suspected 
Marlborough. The result very nearly precipitated civil war in 
England. Had it not been for the cold, calculating, moneyed 
Whigs, there would probably have been a War of Suooession at 
home. Take, again, the short-lived Fox-North (Coalition from 
which Pitt the Young saved both his king and country. The 
problem of Queen Anne had been Jaoobitism, that of the period 
then inaugurated was to be Jacobinism. Had Fox, the head- 
strong "friend of all mankind," the chartered libertine of so-called 
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Ldbecty^ prevailed, we might have ahahen ha^s with the 
immioent Parisian Bolsheviks, and would certainly have toet onr 
Tn^iaw EmiHze. Take, once more, the Aberdeen Coalition, which,' 
by theorising and vacillating, lumbering and blundering, simper- 
ing yet suspecting, caused that very Crimean War from which 
they recoiled. These are instances of how Coalitions obscure, 
involve, and then needlessly and heedlessly stumble into crisis or 
catastrophe ; how they stammer and call it speech. Only a deluge 
ever compelled a menagerie into the Ark. Water caused the 
experiment, and its consequence was that Noah got drunk. • 

BiiBtorically, then, there is not much to be said in favour of 
Coalitions. But it may well be objected, why not a Lieague of 
Parties as well as a League of Nations? Why not indulge the 
^dream of a Golden Age, recalling the non-existent prime — 

“When none were for a party 
And all were for the State.’* 

My first answer is that, without effectual sanctions, and, more- 
over, without such a transfiguration of human nature as would 
make us weep over a Chinese cataclysm or welcome the penalisa- 
tion of property, neither of these projects is feasible, while both 
are enormously, expensively, fraught with friction. Everything 
now*, except companies, seems unlimited, and we have lost our 
unwritten code and balancing Constitution. If you hope to exact 
the idealogue’s New* Jerusalem, you will only get — you have 
already l>egun to get — the Tower of Babel. Sow the wind (or 
the windbag) and you will reap the whirlwind. It is no use 
gunning awray from facts and calling it courage. For history is 
story — sometimes his story, oftener her story. It is human nature 
in action, and not big words on little papers. History warns us 
that universal agreement is as improbable as allegiance to space. 
What we need here after the great earthquake is the still, small 
voice. Our ideal should be the re-nationalisation of the nation. 
Coalition may want this, but it does not go about the way of 
securing it. It blows hot and cold, it preaches economy and 
practises extravagance, it promises the millennium in a minute. 
It dabbles in solvents only to catch at spurious cements. It 
advertises more than it acts. 

But supposing that the Coalition voere that desirable hybrid, 
a “National” party — ^that hope which Bolingbroke and Disraeli 
had nominally to forgo — Mr. Lloyd George himself, in his 
** Apologia pro parte sud,'* has supplied the proof of his disbelief 
in .the sublimity of the compromise. There has recently been 
started a Lloyd George Magazine — ^the Lloydest Qeorgiest thing 
out. Those august pages defend the Coalition. And in a speech 
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he oaks what would have happened if a general election hc^ taken 
place after the war. And his virtual answer is that the ** Tories’* 
would have swept the board, while (observe the conjunction) none 
of those healing measures, which have rushed with an almost in- 
decent haste out of Pandora’s box, could have refreshed the nation. 
This keeps one breathless, but sets one thinking. If a-suffrage 
universalised at a stroke, without any due qualification and during 
the war, if such a suffrage would certainly have returned the Con- 
servatives to power and to the pursuit of reform without revolution, 
what must the nation as a whole think of the Premier’s refresbivg 
fruits, and how can the Coalition be termed a National Party? 
And why, with such an assurance from such a source, have Mr. 
Bonar Law and his colleagues renounced a party which might have 
given the nation as a whole what it chiefly lacks, sanity, security,"^ 
and union, not to speak of freedom and order? Are they afraid of 
this word ^'reaction” — a reaction against the “newcu:” and bluer 
world? I think not. And, if not, why do they give the country 
no alternative between a Labour” beggar-my-neighbour 
Government and the Coalition? And Mr. Llo\‘d George went 
further than that ; he stated that he was more a ” Liberal” than 
ever — plu^ arabe que r Arabic. It is very difficult now to define 
what is a “Liberal.” He may be either an Asqiiithian Liberal — 
that is to saj', a Socialist-Opiiortunist — or a Coalition “Liberal,” 
which usually means a comfortable Kadical. Disraeli destroyed 
Whiggism. Gladstone destroyed “Liberalism,” and latter-day 
Liberalism has usually about it a touch of ”^Ah you don’t like it.” 
So when the Premier proceeds in a recent organ to tell us that 
the war was one “for Liberal principles,” we can only retort, W'itb 
Goldsmith’s Burchell : “Fudge!” Our sons died for England. 
Good heavens ! Who would die for “ Liberal principles ” ? 

What, then, were Mr. Bonar I-aw’s reasons for abdication? I 
can think of three which may be the real ones. In the first place, 
the nation docs owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Lloyd George 
during the war; he saved us from Mr. Asquith, and in generous 
minds gratitude always counts. Still, this alone does not seem 
an effective ground for x^erpetuation of Coalition controls, 
destructions, or “reconstructions.” “Driving power” only helps 
when it is not reckless ; nor is creativeness the least requisite for 
a statesman of vision. During the war Mr. Lloyd George earned 
our thanks. But, after it, we cannot forget that he is of the 
Asquithian school and a partner in all its previous pranks. Mr. 
Lloyd George avows himself a greater “Liberal” than ever. So 
is Mr. Asquith, and we mislike the security, just as we “react” 
against the attitude. Jn the seccitid place, Mr. Bonar Law may 
have considered that his Conservative ballast would steady one so 
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merc\irial as the Premier and add judgment to zeal. If so, bear- 
ing, in diind the thiioe-repealed invitation to Bolsheviks and the 
state •of Ireland, which certainly should have been foreseen by 
anyone, worth calling a statesman, still more by any member of 
Mr. i^^quith’s misgovernment, bearing in mind also the debase- 
ments of the once sound Trade Unions and the perpetual 
panderings to blackmail, we are tempted to ask from what 
deeper abysms has the Conservative, the reactionary ” leader 
saved us. He would reply — and I think that in secret Mr. Lloyd 
George would reply also — “The Coalition has saved you from a 
* £aBour ’ Government of half-baked theorists, revolutionary con- 
spirators, and ignorant fanatics.’* But if this be so, how comes 
it that Mr. Lloyd George avows that the Conservatives would 
jlave swept the board, while Mr. Bonar Law deprives us of any 
^leadership but the follotoship of the Coalition? In vulgar par- 
lance, it “won’t w'ash.” But let us go a step further. After so 
many, such heavy and heroic sacrifices, the remnant of England 
is log-weary. The leg-vreary like to live in a fool’s paradise and 
to be impatient with anyone who looks facts in the face. They 
call him a pessimist because he disturbs their digestion, whereas 
really he is an optimist because he has faith in his great country 
instead of in the Coalition. They call bim a reactionary because 
he sees ahead, and they want to “muddle through ’’ in the old slip- 
shod manner. Furthermore, the majority, so long as their little 
businesses continue, prefer to “bear the ills they have than fly to 
others that they know not of.” Both the “Liberals” and the 
“Conservatives ’’ of the Coalition appreciate this state of the public 
anaemia whicli the Press distracts by sensations and shibboleths, 
ll is the nervous breakdown of the “man in the street ” that dreads 
the “Labour” Government bogey. As a matter of fact, however, 
there are no striking indications that any “strike” Government 
has any chance of coining in. All their “leaders” are at logger- 
heads ; in the country they are unpopular, and they can only catch 
votes by tilting at the high prices fuithered through a Coalition 
\vhich has pampered them, and the spendthrift squandering of 
their multi{}lied depc^rtments that are parasites on the community. 
Out of this vicious circle they “profiteer.” Like the doles, like the 
extravagant paraphernalia of countless conferences, bureaucracy 
is the form of bribery that simultaneous schemes of Socialism 
invariably entail. 

The general fear, then, of a “Labour” Government seems to be 
tbe favouring breeze of the Coalition vessel, but the popular breeze 
is proverbially capricious. The Coalition vessel drifts along, and 
it may therefore one day collide with the great flagship of the 
State. It is a mistake to think that our warfare is accpmplidied. 
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Hidden wars are often more dangezous than those in the light of 
day. We hsTe the Iienin-Liarkin oombinations, the cxmspiracies of 
the Internationale, the secret societies invading even Asia, all on 
the prowl to stir up a sedition which would help a Germany that 
exploits every avenue to revenge, and all treating the disaffected 
or the wxong-witted in our midst as if they were simpletons, and 
the CSoalition Government (which ought to be alert) as if it wera 
a Sunday School. We see it in Ireland, in India, in Egypt; in 
the hot-headed and swollen youths who refuse to work, while 
Belgium, France, and Germany are toiling for their lives. We 
see it among the million vrho have been duped into fancying* tCat 
Capital is an everlasting lucky-bag into which they have only to 
dip their hands for it to become their perpetual inheritance. We 
see it among the puritan-faddists, who exist only here and in 
America and are ever ready to burn their neighbour's house down*^ 
to roast their own pig. All these fatalities shoiild and could be 
grappled with and guarded against, not only by words but deeds. 

If the Government would onl3* devote their propaganda to this 
one end ; if, too, it would abolish the iniquitous mock vote at the 
Trade Union Congresses; if it would not make a mere Baal of 
Demos; if it would rescind these Trade Disputes Acts that set 
the unions above the common law and preclude free or indeed 
active labour in a free country — then the Coalition might prove 
truly national. The ** sympathetic ” strike should be forbidden 
by law, unless an impartial Court pronounced first that there 
was a general and otherwise unredressable grievance. There 
should be a much more living sense of the community, and 
much less nonsense promulgated about the communal,** for 
nobody hates the community like a Communist. If we did 
this it might well be said of us : Surely this is a wise and 
understanding people.’* But if we suffer the Coalition to %t 
otherwise than befits '*the express image of the nation,” then it 
seems to us there is only one course to pursue. The Conserva- 
tives must ” react,” they must go out of a house thus built on 
the sands. They must find a leader, young if possible (for there 
is a magic in youth), a leader who surely would arise if we had 
a free and uncaucussed election in which only those associated 
with a place should represent it in Parliament. Nor should we 
allow* any more the Single-Chamber Government that we have the 
honour of sharing with Nicaragua. The House of Tjords even 
now is far more independent and representative than the House 
of Commons. 

I confessed a fear lest the vessel of Coalition should collide with 
the great flagship. What w*aB in my mind, what already begins 
to loom, is unemployment — ^that spectre summoned from the vasty 
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deep ofsbad finance* futile controls* and fatal conceasionB to the 
ridi&u]ouB mleB of the now despotic Tradh Unions. Our sub- 
terranean enemies* all the Bolshevik organisations* the foes* too* of 
our owh household* ate waiting venomously for that consumma- 
tion.. f^trikes may recur — our clocks may be the sole mechanisms 
that do >u»t strike — ^but far worse* because less liable to public 
opinion* is a jirolonged period of industrial unemployment. 
Unemployment spells hunger. Hunger breeds revolution and 
blind anarchy. It avails nothing to patch a tempest-shattered 
window with patches of paper. The Coalition must bend its 
energies to' prevent such a catastrophe by ending the ruinous 
imposts that hamper Capital and the preposterous tyrannies that 
dj^gooii Liabour. Otherwise* and unless the Conservatives break 
and give a lead* no popularity* no profesBions, no gestures, 
no quartering of unemployment on rates and taxes will boot 
a rush. Statesmen arc not watchers of the atmosphere but 
expert charioteers. And it is just because I can see no signs as 
yet either of consciousness or amendment* but rather of timidity 
in the face of treason and of prodigality on the road to ruin* just 
because there is a smug self-complacency in all its claims* that, 
feeling deeply, I venture to speak frankly and to react against 
the Coalition. 

Walter Sichel. 
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